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session of 1907. At this distance the new land policy 
stands out as the event of the year. The Government 
have burned their boats at last. Those who believed that 
The the Liberal party would stand inactive at the 
Government’s gate of the fortress of Free Trade have begun 
Land Policy to rub their eyes; and, if they were among 
those who voted for it at the last election, they are not likely 
to do so again. For several years past this Review has put 
the land question in the forefront of its social policy, and has 
urged that all social remedies must fail of their full effect 
until access to the land has been made simpler and easier, 
and the community has gained some control over the value 
' which its labour gives to the land. The Government has 
| attacked this problem in earnest, though, thanks to the 
_ House of Lords, with comparatively little immediate effect. 
| It has applied—and rightly, since the national conditions 
_ differ profoundly—separate treatment to England, to Scot- 
‘land, and to Ireland. It has taken the first step in the 
_ necessarily slow process of establishing some form of juster 
| land taxation. The Lords have accepted the challenge, and 
) their attitude, and that of the party which supports them, can 
» be accurately gauged. The people will not enter upon their 
"heritage without a prolonged, possibly a bitter, struggle. 


|: is now possible to sum up the net results of the 


Open resistance at every point was not to be thought 


| of; their action must not be too obviously anti-popular ; 
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one measure at any rate—the least objectionable from the 
point of view of the landowner—must be accepted, and even 
The Fate of the blessed, in order that the rest might be the 
Four Land Bills: more effectually thwarted. On the English 
England = Small Holdings Bill, therefore, the Govern- 
ment were in a strong position, and its passing constitutes 
the chief success of the session. The Lords’ amendments 
were small, though numerous ; designed partly to protect 
the owner’s pocket directly, partly to render difficult and 
laborious, by a series of appeals, the whole process of acqui- 
sition. To the last they held out upon the question of 
arbitration, a lengthy judicial proceeding which they desired 
to substitute for the simpler process of valuation. On all 
the chief points they were met with a firm negative from 
Mr. Harcourt, whose strength of intellect and character has 
proved as remarkable as his acknowledged Parliamentary 
skill. For many years a comparatively unknown politician, 
he has rapidly emerged into the front rank. His Bill was a 
distinctly moderate one, and the prominence assigned to the 
County Councils as compared with the national Commis- 
sioners on the one hand, and the Parish Councils on the 
other, detracts rather seriously from its democratic character, 
and may impede its working. But the compulsory powers 
of acquisition, and especially of hiring ; the Small Holdings 
Commissioners ; and the encouragement given to tenancies 
under a public authority, are great and far-reaching gains. 
All are amply justified by recent investigations, and, if sup- 
ported by voluntary local effort, will prove instruments of 
great progress. 


The eminently “safe” character of the County Councils 
helped to reconcile the Lords to the English Bill; but there 
was no such safeguard in the Scottish, and a 

Scotland determined resistance was accordingly made. 
Encouraged by the defection of one Liberal 

Member, and by the theatrical speech in which Lord 
Rosebery denounced the Bill, the Peers felt themselves 
strong enough to defy the Scottish representatives. They 
would accept nothing beyond a mere amendment of the 
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Crofters Acts—no doubt with every protection for the 
owners of those deer forests pronounced by the Crofters 
Commission to be suitable for cultivation—though they 
were prepared, if necessary, to extend the comparatively 
innocuous English Bill to the Lowlands. The Government 
were right in regarding this action as equivalent to the direct 
rejection of the Bill, and in refusing to waste time over it. 


In Ireland the exasperation of the people at the failure 

of the Liberals to meet the national demand, and at the 
delay in redeeming the pledges made at the 

Ireland time of the Land Conference, has created a 
situation which demands immediate remedy. 

Over the Evicted Tenants Bill, therefore, the Lords were in 
a stronger, and the Chief Secretary in a weaker position. 
He was bound to take what he could get. He had to accept 
a judicial appeal from the decision of the Estates Commis- 
sioners—though in a simpler form than the Lords desired 
—in spite of the fact that quickness and ease in reinstate- 
ment is essential to the success of the measure. He had to 
accept the exclusion of all farms now held by cultivating 
tenants from the category of land which might be acquired 
compulsorily for the purposes of the Bill,—in spite of the 
fact that one or two estates which are the worst centres of 
discontent have been carefully “planted” for the very 
purpose of preventing the settlement of the old grievances. 
The latter amendment was ingenious, since it displayed the 
Lords as the friends of the “ planter,” with whom every one 
must sympathise. But it is a serious blot on the Bill. No 
Commissioners in their senses would take land occupied by 
“planters,” incurring heavy liabilities for compensation, if 
they could possibly help it. But in one or two places this 
was absolutely necessary for the success of the eirenicon 
embodied in the Bill. ‘The Lords have succeeded in adding 
something to the Chief Secretary’s anxieties; and before 
long they will be using the results of their own action as an 
argument to prove his inefficiency. But Ireland quite 
appreciates what she owes tothe Upper House. The feeble 
Irish Council Bill—toned down to the point of absurdity in 
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the hope that it might pass the Peers—is fresh in her 
memory. 







A policy which has for its object the rating of land 
values must necessarily move slowly. The first step is to 
secure that the general machinery of the 

Land Values rating system is in good working order ; the 
second is to carry out a separate valuation of 

land apart from buildings and improvements ; and the third 
is to impose the rate. In England the first step still 
remains to be taken ; but in Scotland, which is blessed with 
a sounder system, the time is ripe for taking the second 
step. The Scottish Valuation Bill was, of course, intended 
to establish a basis for the rating of land values. It was 
therefore the beginning of a movement which will ulti- 
mately leave a deep mark on the statute-book ; and the 
Lords, by their direct rejection of the Bill, have committed 
themselves to resisting the whole policy from the very outset. 
They could not have chosen worse ground for themselves, 
or better ground for the forces of progress. The mass of 
the electors do not, it must be frankly admitted, understand 
the indisputable economic fact on which their claim rests 
—that a tax on the owner of land value, as such, cannot be 
shifted on to the occupier—any more than they understand 
the economic justification of Free Trade. But they can 
see, plainly enough, that the energies of a whole com- 
munity result, under our present system, in vastly increasing 
the rents of a few individuals; and that a crushing tax upon 
houses and factories must restrict building and hamper 
trade. The demand for a true land tax, in some form or 
other, local or otherwise, has become immensely strong of 
late years; many of the most powerful municipalities sup- 
port it; and since it is in harmony with the Collectivist oO 
tendency which is the ruling force in contemporary political A 
thought, it is destined to grow stronger still. 1 
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I What, in the light of this situation, is the right policy ft 
| for a Government which aims honestly at social reform ? is 
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It cannot submit to rebuffs like these without taking the 
heart out of its supporters, and destroying the very force 
from which it derives its authority. As has 
often been argued in these pages, what is needed 
is to give to the country a clear indication 
of the policy to be pursued in all its aspects, and then to 
_ let the country judge. The. point at which “filling up 
the cup” should cease, is the point when this indication 
has been fully given. The work done by the House of 
Commons in the session of 1907—which seemed at the 
outset likely to be sterile—has been so considerable, that 
one session more will be amply sufficient to complete the 
outline of Liberal reform—a session mainly occupied, it is 
to be hoped, with distinctively ‘“ Labour” questions such as 
Old Age Pensions, Housing, and Unemployment. After 
that must come the appeal to the people. The Government 
have a great opportunity. The Lords have shown their 
hand, not merely by wrecking a great part of the Liberal 
land policy, but by doing their best to limit the scope of 
a number of smaller measures. On the other hand, the 
Government’s position in the House of Commons is stronger 
than ever. This, though of little use so far as legislation 
is concerned, indicates unanimity and enthusiasm among 
their followers. Few Governments have received, in their 
second year, a tribute such as that of the North-East Staf- 
fordshire election. Much admirable legislation has been 
passed this year, though its amount has been partially con- 
cealed by the rapidity with which Bills became law at the 
end of the session. The most convenient account of it is 
to be found in a volume issued from the Whips’ Office: The 
Government's Record, 1906-7. Social reform is represented 
by the establishment of medical inspection in elementary 
schools, the introduction of the probation system for first 
offenders, the Laundries Act, and the Notification of Births 
Act—a measure bearing closely on the problem of infant 4 
mortality and child protection, which Dr. McCleary discusses . 
in our columns. Women have been enabled to take their 
proper place in local government. It is beginning to be recog- 
nised, as it was not recognised last year, that the Government 
is laying the foundations of a policy which will bring to the 
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disinherited masses of the nation a larger share in the 
welfare that is still the privilege of the few. The compe- 
tition of the Labour Party has been all to the good ; but 
the Labour Party cannot promise immediate reform, and it 
is immediate reform that the country wants. The larger 
aspects of the Labour movement are dealt with below in 
articles on the Stuttgart Congress and the Trade Union 
Congress. 


At the time of writing it is still too early to summarise 
with confidence the achievements of the Second Hague 
Achievements COnference. That it has not fulfilled all the 
at expectations of peace-lovers goes without 

The Hague = saying ; that it has performed very valuable 
work is equally certain. The really miraculous thing— 
and this it is which fills men’s minds with infinite hope 
for the future—is that it should have been possible to 
gather representatives of all the Governments of the world 
together into an international parliament, where they have 
collaborated in plenary sittings, in committees, and in sub- 
committees, discussing international rights and customs, 
drafting conventions, creating new institutions, and amend- 
ing the laws of nations. To some people the most 
remarkable concrete achievement of the Conference will 
seem to be the introduction of compulsory arbitration. Such 
subjects as copyright, weights and measures, the protection 
of labour, pecuniary claims where the principle of indemni- 
fication has been admitted by the disputants, are not 
matters which would be likely to provoke war. But a 
beginning has been made. The idea of an international 
obligation to arbitrate instead of fighting has been introduced. 
To others the British offer to negotiate for the international 
reduction of armaments and to communicate new pro- 
grammes to other Powers with a view to reducing the burden 
of armaments may seem an even more fruitful innovation. 
Others may be best pleased with the conventions for 
mitigating the barbarism of warfare by sea and land. But 
for an actual and definite step in advance many will be 
disposed to assign the place of honour to the international 
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convention which establishes an International Court of 
Appeal from the decisions of national Prize Courts. When 
the British and German proposals were amalgamated the 
great question to be decided was what rules of law this new 
supreme court of maritime jurisdiction could apply. The 
solution adopted is the boldest and the best. The Court, 
under Article 7, will follow the terms of conventions 
between the nations involved if such conventions exist ; 
next it will fall back upon existing “rules of international 
law ”; and finally if no rule generally recognised is applicable 
to the case “the Court will decide in accordance with the 
general principles of justice and equity.” The institution 
of this Court with such ample powers is far the most 
important event in the development of maritime law and 
practice since the Declaration of Paris. 


It is clear that we cannot condemn any and every agree- 
ment with a power whose home policy we disapprove. We 
Do we want an have recently made frontier agreements with 
Agreement with Turkey and the Congo Free State. The 
Russia? = question then is, where are we to draw the 

line between a desirable and an undesirable Anglo-Russian 
agreement ? The extreme secrecy observed by our Foreign 
Office—a really serious blot on the Liberal Government at 
a time when frankness and open dealing between the 
nations is more than ever desirable—keeps us totally in the 
dark as to the exact provisions of the Agreement already 
signed. All we can do at the time of writing is to formu- 
late in outline the kind of instrument which a Liberal 
foreign policy could approve. In the first place, we cannot 
agree with those who would belittle the advantages of 
settling frontier difficulties with Russia. Russia may be 
weak to-day, but her resources are unlimited, and in a few 
years it is perfectly possible that a frontier dispute in some 
unexpected quarter may cause a dangerous scare. We have 
too bitter experience of the way in which the war-mongers 
will deliberately exploit any possible source of international 
enmity, and make it the basis of appeals for fresh military 
expenditure in peace time, not to welcome an arrangement 
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which diminishes the number of such sources. And if we 
want to diminish them, we must take the opportunity 
when it comes. A long process of negotiation—beginning, 
of course, under very different conditions from those 
which now prevail—has led up to the present agréement. 
An equally long process would be required to bring about 
a similar opportunity again. But the advantage to be 
gained may, of course, be bought too dearly. Any entente 
which would lead English public opinion to condone the 
crimes of the Russian Government, and strengthen the 
credit of that Government abroad, or which would prejudice 
the chances of the constitutional movement in Persia, will 
be strongly condemned by every Liberal, and will deal a 
heavy blow to the prestige of the party now in power. 
There is something in Sir Edward Grey’s contention that 
the feeling of this country towards Russia is the affair of 
the people, not the Foreign Office. But the argument 
does not come well from a Minister who expects the people, 
in other matters of foreign policy, to support the Foreign 
Office blindfold. Further, Sir Edward has used language 
about restoring Russia to her position in the Councils of 
Europe which seems to show small sympathy with the 
feeling of Liberal England towards the Tsar’s Government. 
Until we know what the agreement provides, the only 
possible attitude is certainly one of grave anxiety. 


French capitalists eager for Moroccan investments ; 
harbour and railway works begun in a hurry; the leasing 

Morocco: Of the customs in consequence, and the 
Floundering into installing of French officials in the custom- 

Conquest = houses ; alarm and resentment on the part 
of the Moors; an attack by the mob, and the death of 
eight French navvies ; then, several days after, when the 
place was quieting down, the landing of a French force 
large enough to irritate but too small to control the popu- 
lace ; asingle shot, possibly fired by a French soldier ; an 
immediate bombardment of the whole town and the coast 
villages by a commander anxious for distinction ; prolonged 


-military operations, and a future which may involve 
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occupation, not only of the coast towns but of a large part 
of the interior—such, as far as can be gathered from the 
evidence to hand, is the tragic series of events which has 
led up to the present situation in Morocco—a series only 
too familiar in the history of Imperialism. Two rival 
Sultans, and a brigand chief not less powerful than they, 
already divide the allegiance of the tribes, and threaten the 
peace of neighbouring states ; and, of the many evil possi- 
bilities, the supremacy of French influence seems the least. 
But if France was to take the chief responsibility for the 
development of Morocco, it might have been hoped that 
she would pursue her policy of “peaceful penetration ” 
slowly and with cautious deliberation. Even when the 
inevitable outbreak came, it might have been rendered 
much less formidable, if the military authorities had merely 
taken steps to defend the consulates. No evidence has 
been produced which can justify the brutality of the 
bombardment. The mass of the French people, who have 
been led into a dangerous adventure against their will, 
deserve our sympathy as much as their military represent- 
atives deserve our blame. 


The deplorable anti-Asiatic violence, which has spread 

up the Pacific coast from the United States to Canada, only 
Canada and illustrates the extreme danger of allowing 
the Exclusion unlimited Asiatic immigration into countries 
of Asiatics == which bitterly resent it. There are, of course, 
arguments in favour of our past policy of vetoing Colonial 
Exclusion Bills. Such legislation may complicate our foreign 
policy; the question is a burning one in Australia and South 
Africa as well as in Canada; it is possible that before long 
we may have to choose definitely between (a) securing favour- 
able relations with some foreign power by forcing Asiatics 
upon a self-governing state of the Empire, and (4) allowing 
that state to exclude them, partially or wholly, at the 
cost of a less favourable, or even distinctly hostile, attitude 
on the part of the foreign power. In such a case, how- 
ever, the second alternative is the only possible one for 


a truly Liberal Government, which believes in an Empire 
No. 7.—VoL. 1. 9 c 
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resting on the freedom of its self-governing parts. There is 
no question more vital to a young and growing community 
than the question out of what stock its people is to be 
formed, and no interference with their freedom would be 
more hotly resisted than the restriction of their choice in 
such a matter as this. There is too little understanding 
in England of the feeling which produces the “ White 
Australia” or the “ White Canada” policy. If it has its 
bad side in the hatred of the workman for successful com- 
petitors, and the brutal appeal to race prejudice, it has also 
its good side in the determination to guard the moral and 
economic standard attained by Europe, and the belief that 
a serf-state, based on capitalistic exploitation of cheap 
coloured labour, is the most degraded form of national life. 
But whether we condemn or approve the anti-Asiatic feel- 
ing, it is mere blindness not to recognise its strength and 
permanence, or to allow conditions to arise which give 
scope for its exercise. ‘The whole problem is eloquent of 
the extraordinary difficulties involved in ruling an Empire 
like our own. 


And what madness, in the face of such complexities, 
to add yet another of our own making! That Colonial 
A Shock to Fiscal Preference on Mr. Chamberlain’s lines would 

Reformers—the produce still further complications, is only 

Australian Tariff too clearly illustrated by the new Australian 
Tariff, which will have the effect of destroying at a blow no 
small part of our trade with the Commonwealth, which has 
drawn indignant protests from British traders, and which 
offers a so-called Preference described by the Times itself as 
“derisory.” The new Tariff is much to be regretted’; and 
full use should be made of it on political platforms as an 
object-lesson in the working of Preference. At the same 
time, it is of the utmost importance that Liberals should not 
associate themselves with the attacks to which Mr. Deakin 
has stung his disappointed admirers. Mr. Deakin has a 
perfect right to consult the interests of his nation. The 
completeness with which we concede the fiscal freedom of 
the Commonwealth and her sister-states, is precisely what 


justifies us in defending, with equal completeness, our own. 
10 




















THE WORKING OF 
UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE IN AUSTRIA 


HE chief difficulty for the authors of a democratic 

franchise in Austria was to provide against a 

doctrinaire manner of realising the principle of 
universal, equal, and direct representation. This paradox 
is easily explained, when we call to mind that the share of 
the different nationalities in the constituencies is the chief 
crux in the constitution of an Austrian parliament. 
Every one who knows Austria is aware that the divers 
nationalities occupy very different positions in the state 
as a whole, not only with reference to their historical 
development, but also on account of their numbers, the 
length of their claim to political power, their riches and 
their culture. Everybody recognised that on the introduc- 
tion of the democratic franchise the division of the seats 
among the different nationalities as well as between town 
and country might produce far-reaching alterations in the 
balance of parties. 

Above all, the relations of the three chief peoples had to 
be carefully weighed. Austria was created by the Germans, 
under the leadership of a German dynasty ; and to this day 
the Germans aggregating in all well nigh ten millions 
surpass every other stock in the monarchy, not only in 
number, but in the other standards of weight and measure. 
Standing almost alone, they formed the majority in the 
latest form taken by the old privilege parliament. More- 
over, quite apart from this, no one could seriously meditate 
undertaking any radical reform of the constitution without 
the consent of the Germans. 

On the other hand, the Tschechs, who come next to the 
Germans with a population of six millions, must in the new 
II C2 
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parliament have a greater share of political power allotted 
to them than had been theirs under the old distribution of 
seats. As to the Poles, their chief interest lay in seeing 
that the share of popular representation they had previously 
enjoyed did not suffer diminution. Again the Ruthenians, 
who had hitherto been kept in the background, ought to 
have some increase in their parliamentary strength offered 
to them. For, though almost as numerous as the Poles, 
their masters, this most backward of the Austrian peoples 
had only five or six representatives in the Austrian parlia- 
ment as against a phalanx of sixty Poles. However, the 
Ruthenian grievance could not be adequately remedied ; 
for without Polish as well as German co-operation no 
serious reform could have been carried through. 

The division of the seats among the nationalities was 
thus the most important of the great questions that awaited 
solution. The first draft of the bill gave the Tschechs a 
great increase in the number of seats, and this roused the 
Germans to opposition. The Poles also thought themselves 
injured. This is not to be wondered at in a country in- 
which, until a little while ago, the great landowners were 
the irresponsible rulers, both administratively and politically, 
of millions of poor peasants, including the three millions of 
Ruthenians or little Russians. 

Now in order to bring about a compromise in this 
direction, the principle was set up that not the Germans 
alone, but the so-called German-Latin stock—Germans, 
Italians, and Roumanians (that is, the sum of the non-Slav 
elements)—should always have as many or more seats than 
all the other Slavs taken together. As a matter of fact this 
result was not quite attained, for the united Slavs have two 
seats more than the Germans and Latins together—259 as 
against 257. The total of the deputies, arrived at after 
negotiations, is 516; that is to say, gI new seats were 
created. 

This large number was the result of several complicated 
considerations. In the first place, by continually creating new 
seats, several portions of the population, living more or less 
apart from the people as a whole, could be assured of 
popular representation, as, for example, the 20,000 Germans 
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of Gottschee who live scattered about in the Southern Slav 
district of Krain. 

The same tendency to the multiplication of seats was 
caused by the efforts of certain groups and even of certain 
isolated members, who hoped by clever electoral geometry 
to be able to maintain their political position. Thus the 
multiplication of seats, though conceded with great re- 
luctance, offered the Government the means of winning 
over opponents of reform. 

It needed a special device finally to convert the Poles. 
It was granted to them as a concession that from the crown 
land of Galicia each of the electoral districts formed from 
the rural divisions should send two deputies, so that the 
election had to take place on a proportioned basis. More- 
over, beyond this sufficiently remarkable provision the » 
electors in these constituencies choose a substitute for 
each deputy, who, should the deputy die or resign, slips 
automatically into his place. This peculiar, and in its 
operation rather mysterious, arrangement was adopted as 
a sop to the Polish nobility. ‘Those who knew the country 
felt sure that the course of the very first election would 
disclose its real meaning, and that the continued suppression 
of the Ruthenians would turn out to be its real aim and 
result. 

For each crown land where more than one language is 
spoken, after the number of seats due to the whole had been 
arrived at by compromise, closer investigation was directed 
to the relative strengths of the different peoples; and 
electoral divisions were created which took nationality as 
their base. To this end, with the help of the rich stores of 
statistics which the Government had accumulated, it was 
attempted so to fashion the constituencies, in Bohemia 
more especially, that localities, as it were islands of dialect 
situated in a larger district speaking an alien language, and 
often far remote from the country of their mother tongue, 
should as far as possible be united with their own country- 
men and receive special considerations in the arrangements 
of the electoral constitution. It was the aim of Germans 
and Tschechs alike to preserve as far as possible the national 
minorities in alien districts as living factors in the 
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political life of the whole people. Through an often 
almost microscopic consideration of language boundaries 
this aim has in many instances been attained. It was only 
for the principal national minorities, the Germans in Pilsen 
and Prague, the Tschechs in Briinn and Reichenberg, that 
no provision could be hit upon. On the whole, however, 
the losses and gains of the two nationalities balance each 
other, so that it is in very few districts that the Germans or 
the Tschechs have their vote wholly swamped by the 
majority of their opponents. 

In Moravia German is spoken only in the north and 
south and in certain isolated localities; yet the Germans 
have for long established themselves as a minority among 
the Tschechs in the towns and markets. A geographical 
division of nationalities for the constituencies would have 
been quite out of the question, and might have wrecked 
the whole reform. But here fortunately the Moravian diet 
had done some preliminary work. In the year 1905 by a 
compromise of both nations there was passed a new regula- 
tion for the elections to the diet, which made a new and 
highly interesting innovation in the mechanism of politics. 
Since then Germans and Tschechs in Moravia have been 
entered in two national “katastern.” or registers, which 
must be revised before each election. On the basis of these 
registers the whole country is divided into German and 
Tschech constituencies, so that each place and each district 
ranks at the same time as both German and Tschech. In 
this way a national struggle in Moravia at the elections for 
the diet was rendered wholly impossible. This system was 
simply taken over for the formation of electoral divisions 
for the Reichsrath, though here the smaller number of seats 
produced larger constituencies. In this way the uttermost 
was done, as far as compromise allowed, to give each nation- 
ality its due and to prevent the overwhelming of national 
minorities by superior numbers. 

But it still remained to lay down a further principle 
which, in spite of the inherent radicalism of universal 
franchise, should give the new Austrian electorate a fair 
balance. Care had to be taken lest by combining country 
districts and towns in an undesired and purely external 
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union, the agrarian conservative interests, already so strong 
in Austria, should entirely overcome and suppress the indus- 
trial interests of the towns. On this ground the principle 
was universally adhered to of continuing to divide the 
constituencies as before into town and country. Some of 
the constituencies were made so that towns, markets, and 
industrial localities, which fell within one judicial circuit, 
were excepted or joined together into special constituencies. 
In this way also some satisfaction was given to the often 
repeated claim that special consideration should be given to 
the towns on account of their higher taxable capacity. 
The result of the adoption of these large but finely 
elaborated first principles is, as we have said, that the new 
franchise in Austria is a universal franchise of all adult 
males, but is far removed from being an equal franchise in 
the sense that throughout the country an equal number of 
citizens is granted an equal amount of political power. 

This expresses itself in the following figures. Of 516 
seats in the House of Representatives 233 are German 
property, 108 belong to the Tschechs, 81 to the Poles, 
33 to the Ruthenians, 37 to the Southern Slavs. If we 
compare these figures with the absolute total of electors in 
the nations concerned, the Germans have 39 more seats 
than would fall to them according to a perfectly impartial 
division based on the numbers of the electorate. The 
Tschechs have 11 less and the Ruthenians as much as 32 
less than their right allowance. The Italians have 4 more, 
the Poles 2 more, the Southern Slavs 2 less than would be 
theirs on a system of counting heads. The strength and 
weakness of the several national parties is to be deciphered 
from these figures. The Germans have understood how to 
preserve their pre-eminence in Austria even while admitting 
such a fundamental change of the constitution. 

The elections according to the new franchise were fixed 
for the 14th of May. Till then Austria was in the dark as 
to shaping of parties within the nations. 

The hope of all friends of reform and of all the Liberal 
elements, was that the democratic House of Deputies would 
soon show itself stronger and more able than its prede- 
cessor—the Parliament founded on class privileges. The 
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results have fulfilled our hopes. Though there is sure to be 
no lack of severe struggles in the future, we may still hope 
that these struggles and especially national questions will 
become less and less dangerous. Certainly this reform of 
the Franchise is the greatest political advance Austria has 
ever made in the art of government. 

The new House, the result of the elections of the 14th 
and 24th May of this year, affords a truthful copy of the 
national and social forces which are at work in the Austria 
of to-day. It has been made plain that among the masses 
of the people, those parties have the strongest root which 
long ago created for themselves an elaborate organisation. 
These are the Christian socialists and the social democrats. 
The first have ninety-six seats in the new House, the second 
eighty-six. The great victory of the social democratic 
labour party, who, under the old franchise, had only eleven 
deputies, was a matter of the greatest astonishment. Al- 
though every one expected a marked increase of the socialist 
deputies, the result of the elections surpassed the wildest 
dreams of the socialists themselves. The number of seats 
won by them weighs still heavier in the balance when we 
reflect that in many second ballots the majority of the 
opponents of social democracy joined their forces against 
them. Not less instructive are the relative numbers of the 
votes recorded for each of the parties. Over a million votes 
were given to the social democrats, as against 531,000 
for the Christian socialists, among the Germans about 
414,000 for the different German nationalist parties, 436,000 
in round numbers for the Polish nationalists, 184,000 for 
the clerical Tschechs, 92,000 for the young Tschechs, 85,000 
for the so-called national socialists among the Tschechs. 

The short session from the 17th June to the 23rd July 
hardly provides material for a final judgement on the char- 
acter of the House. But even in these few weeks two facts 
have already become obvious. First, that this first demo- 
cratic Parliament of Austria is beyond a doubt full of zeal 
for its work, and bent on realising as much as possible the 
wishes of the people for domestic and social reform, which 
find expression in the victories of the social democrats and 
Christian socialists. Of course there has been much ardour 
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of debate. In spite of this, the estimates, the sole task of 
the summer session, were smoothly and speedily passed. 
The second striking and decided characteristic of the new 
Parliament is that—to the disappointment of many superficial 
prophets and critics of the new franchise—the new demo- 
cratic Parliament is, like the old, completely ruled by the 
root problem of Austrian politics, the question of nationality. 
This is most clearly seen in the fact that the whole House 
has organised itself throughout according to the national 
parties. And so strong is the national principle which has 
now been adopted by the people that, for example among 
the Tschechs, it has been possible to unite in one political 
club all shades of opinion (with the exception of the social 
democrats)—ranging from the blackest clericals to the 
radical national socialists. Among the Germans, in like 
manner, although the attempt to form a united German 
club did not succeed, there appeared a marked tendency 
towards a rapprochement of all Germans and a sinking of 
party differences. On the contrary, the leaders of social 
democracy were so far able to realise the international 
principles professed in their programme that they formed a 
club of social democrats of all nationalities. But already in 
the few weeks of the first session it has become manifest 
that at any rate the Tschech, the Pole and the Italian social 
democrats are seeking to outdo their politically conservative 
compatriots in nationalist fervour; while the German 
social democrats almost alone still maintain their doctrinaire 
international character. It remains to be seen whether the 
nationalist tendency will not in the near future become too 
powerful for social democracy and prove to be a factor which 
will disintegrate the whole body. There can be no doubt 
that, besides many elements completely unschooled in the 
ways of politics, the new House contains a large number of 
capable and politically gifted men. The coming autumn 
session, in which the question of the agreement with 
Hungary will decide the fate of the Ministry, will also 
finally establish the character of the House and its capacity 
for work. 
JosepH ReEDLICH 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST 
CONGRESS 


HE Socialist Congress at Stuttgart this summer was 

in’ point of numbers the most imposing yet held, 

and testified not only to the recent considerable 
progress of Socialism in every civilised country, but to the 
remarkable degree in which the movement, for all its 
varied growths inside the various nations, retains its inter- 
national ideal. Practically every European State has now 
its Socialist party or parties; so have those of North and 
South America; so, even, have South Africa and Japan. 
And every such party considers itself not a mere national 
unit, but a section of an International. ‘There has never 
been anything else like this in the political world. Euro- 
pean Liberalism in its heyday did not attempt it; and now 
it is probably too much encrusted with national peculiarities 
for the attempt to be even feasible. 

Of course the reality of what is achieved at such a 
Congress falls far short of the appearances. The difficulties 
are legion. There is a Babel of languages, and a still more 
baffling Babel of ideas, of issues, and catchwords which 
mean different things for different nations. Outside the 
French-speaking and German-speaking countries few Social- 
ists habitually follow with intelligence and many-sided 
information the course and significance of the big inter- 
national Socialist controversies. Besides, the Congress is 
very unrepresentative. At Stuttgart for the first time the 
different nationalities were given different voting-power 
according to their importance; but the national sections 
themselves are composed at random. Any British Socialist 
who chose to go could get a delegate’s ticket. And if 
the Congress’ acts are bound to be inconclusive, so are the 
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impressions formed of them bound to be multiform and 
fragmentary. To perhaps the majority of delegates the 
whole thing is chiefly a picturesque and novel experience ; 
they do not really follow the controversies, nor are they 
fully aware of the stage-management which usually winds 
them up in an atmosphere of more or less illusive har- 
mony ; they simply let themselves go, are surprised, inter- 
ested, warmed, invigorated, and in the end completely 
satisfied, and very little the wiser but for a quickened sense 
of international brotherhood. Another common type of 
delegate goes there keenly interested in one or two points, 
which specially concern his nation, or his one among two 
or three national organisations ; these points may in relation 
to a central focus be quite minor, and their decision hasty ; 
but to the delegate, as he comes away, they have been the 
principal thing; he puts down most of the rest to the 
tiresome garrulity of “the foreign delegates.” The ordinary 
press reports are still more misleading. Either they pick 
out sensations—detached bits of strong language, or inci- 
dents such as the farcical expulsion of Mr. Quelch by the 
Wiirtemberg Government because they mistranslated his 
English—or they try to score points off the ignorance of 
their readers—the French Conservative papers quoting 
Bebel’s attack on M. Hervé as a rebuke to the “anti- 
patriotic” M. Jaures, and the English Conservative papers 
welcoming resolutions on the “citizen army” as a testi- 
mony to the political wisdom of Lord Roberts. To arrive 
at a less fragmentary view than these, we must go much 
further afield ; we must see where the Stuttgart Congress 
stands in relation to its predecessors, and see where its 
resolutions stand in relation to recent changes in the 
outlook of European Socialism. 

The present Socialist International dates from 1889. 
The old International, founded by Karl Marx in 1864, 
came to an end in 1872, owing partly to the Anarchist 
split inspired by Bakunin, and partly to the low water 
in which European Socialism, generally, found itself after 
the suppression of the Paris Commune. When in 1889 
the first of a new series of Congresses was held at Paris, 
great changes had intervened. Marx was dead; French 
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Socialism had barely revived, and English was still in its 
cradle ; the commanding fact was the great Socialist party 
in Germany, numerous, rapidly growing, and hardened 
by Bismarck’s persecution. The result was a German 
hegemony whose influence at the earlier Congresses—those 
of Brussels, Ziirich, and London—was directed, in the 
main wisely, towards clarifying and purifying the move- 
ment from Anarchism. The next two Congresses—that 
of 1900 at Paris and that of 1904 at Amsterdam—were 
taken up with a sort of revolt against the orthodox German 
tradition. In democratic countries, particularly in France, 
Italy, and England, new tactics and to some extent new 
doctrines had been developed to meet new opportunities. 
Bernstein’s writings in Germany and Millerand’s Minister- 
ship in France provided the texts for debate; and after 
these were disposed of at Paris there remained M. Jaurés’ 
Bloc policy—particularly his close support of M. Combes 
—which was not pronounced upon till the great oratorical 
tourney at Amsterdam. Here once again the Germans 
triumphed. Whether their triumph benefited Socialism, 
and especially Socialism in France, may be doubted ; but 
a triumph it was. 

The Congress at Stuttgart marks yet a third phase. 
The controversies of Paris and Amsterdam are for the 
time dead. In France both sides to the dispute have 
for three years buried the hatchet and formed a United 
Socialist party. Also one observes a distinct decline 
of the German hegemony, due partly to the some- 
what Pyrrhic nature of its victories in recent years, and 
partly to recent Parliamentary elections. The German 
Reichstag, in spite of an increase in the Socialist vote of a 
quarter of a million, or 8 per cent., contains only half as 
many Social Democrats as it did in 1904; whereas in 
the French Chamber, the English House of Commons, and 
the Austrian Reichsrath (which now has 85 Socialist 
deputies) there have been great gains of seats. Moreover 
the location of the International Socialist Bureau at Brussels 
is giving a sort of hegemony to the Belgian leaders, which 
their intellectual gifts and neutral conciliatory views alike 
qualify them to exercise. 
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Meantime new issues, new challenges to orthodoxy, 
have arisen. Once more France and Italy are the cradles 
of innovation ; but this time it is not a leaning towards 
the Right, towards Radical alliances, Cabinet influence, 
and evolutionary reform, but.towards the Left, towards 
Anarchism, anti-Parliamentarism, and “direct action,” 
alias violence. This movement has two main sources. 
One is a vague wave of discontent with Parliamentary 
methods and achievements, which is visible all over Europe 
wherever Parliamentary hopes have ceased to be novelties. 
In France, in Italy, in Germany, in Holland, and even in 
Belgium, it may be observed ; the petulant criticism of the 
Labour Party, in which some of the less thoughtful 
English Socialists are indulging, is only part of the same 
widespread epidemic. Nor is it confined to Socialism ; 
one sees it in the revolt of Sinn Fein against the Parlia- 
mentarism of the Irish Nationalists. The other source is 
more local, and peculiar to the peoples of France and Italy. 
The sword-conquest of Italian liberty and the great street- 
revolutions of France have given those peoples a tradition 
of successful popular violence, which comes out in their 
labour disputes. French trade-unions, save in the north, 
where the people border on Belgium and partake of the 
less mercurial Belgian temper, have failed to enrol a large 
membership and accumulate substantial funds on the 
English and German models. French strikes, where 
successful, have been won by dash—by the spontaneous 
ad hoc co-operation of unorganised masses, by reckless 
bravery, and by terrifying violence. Generally speaking 
this is true of Italy also. It is by combining this idea of 
the revolutionary violent strike and the “ general strike ” 
with the prevalent discontent about Parliamentary delays, 
that Signor Labriola in Italy, M. Griffuelhes and the 
Confédération Générale du Travail in France, have developed 
the doctrine now known in both countries as “ revolutionary 
trade-unionism.” Of this doctrine the peculiar anti-militarist 
doctrine known as Hervéism is an offshoot. What M. 
Hervé has done has been to apply the principles and 
methods of “ revolutionary trade-unionism ” to the problem 
of undoing conscription and preventing wars. 
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The German leaders, Marxians and Revisionists alike, 
dislike extremely both revolutionary trade-unionism and its 
offshoots. Against M. Hervé at Stuttgart, Bebel and Von 
Vollmar, the old adversaries, spoke side by side. Such 
experienced men recognise plainly behind its new masks 
the old Anarchism of Bakunin, which gave them so much 
trouble before ; and the reappearance of their common foe 
has done much to reconcile their differences. Moreover 
the trade-unions founded by the German Socialists have 
developed along English business-like lines. ‘The member- 
ship of their General Federation exceeds that represented 
at our Trade Union Congress ; their funds are substantial ; 
their discipline is exemplary. Small sympathy can be 
expected from them for the Confédération Générale du 
Travail, which deprecates discipline because it prefers 
violence, deprecates funds because rich unions become 
cautious, deprecates numbers because what is right is 
always an insurgent minority. So the German leaders, 
with no notable exception but Rosa Luxemburg, condemn 
the new movement, and their condemnation is echoed 
more or less throughout the Germanic countries and 
in Belgium. In Italy the opinion of Socialist leaders is 
much the same; the revolutionary trade-unionists have 
split off, and Ferrists and Turatists have coalesced in the 
Socialist party against them. But there is a startling 
exception to all this in France. There the United Socialist 
party is an amalgam, as is well known, of the followings 
of three leaders, MM. Jaurés, Guesde, and Vaillant. M. 
Guesde, who usually takes his cue from Germany, censures 
both the Confédération du Travailand Hervé. Not so MM. 
Jaurés and Vaillant, who at the French party’s conference at 
Nancy, held the week before the Stuttgart Congress, made 
their view on these questions prevail. With regard to 
revolutionary trade-unionism they carried a resolution, that 
the party and the trade-union movement should be quite 
autonomous and distinct, z.e. that the Socialists should 
acquiesce passively in the performances of the Confédération 
du Travail. With regard to Hervéism, they passed a 
resolution, that to prevent an aggressive war Socialists 
should, among other things, resort to a general strike, 
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disobedience to military orders, and an armed insurrection 
—a concession to M. Hervé’s propaganda. M. Hervé was 
re-elected to the Committee of the party ; and M. Jaurés 
and his friends took their resolutions to Stuttgart to put 
them before the International. 

At first blush it is hard to understand the motives of 
these French leaders, particularly of M. Jaurés, to whose 
genial temperament, so averse to rancour and impossibilism, 
one might have expected the new Anarchism to be specially 
distasteful. ‘The answer is to be found in the temper and 
tradition of the proletariat in the principal French towns. 
You cannot deal with the workmen of Paris or Lyons, St. 
Etienne or Marseilles, as if they were English or Germans, 
The memory of the street-revolutions is in their blood. 
M. Jaurés knows this; he feels it idle to attack it as 
M. Guesde has ; his method is to sympathise with it and 
try to mould it to his ends. Perhaps his wisdom will 
be justified of her children ; but evidently it is a wisdom 
which Socialists in other countries cannot be expected to 
swallow whole. 

The principal subjects discussed at Stuttgart were five : 
militarism and international conflicts, the relation of Socialist 
parties to trade-unions, colonial policy, women’s franchise, 
and, fifthly, those problems of emigration and immigration 
which in England we call the aliens question. The first 
two were the centre of interest. Both, as we have alread 
seen, involved some verdict on the ideas and réle of revolu- 
tionary trade-unionism. But the first question, as applied to 
which these ideas take the form of Hervéism, provided the 
principal debate. Ever since the Franco-German war-scare 
over Morocco in 1905 the problem of how to avert European 
wars has taken precedence of all others among Socialists. 
Thus the French brought their Nancy resolution to Stuttgart 
as a sort of challenge. ‘“ Here,” they said in effect, “is what 
we will do to stop our Government from fighting: general 
strike, military strike, armed insurrection. What will you 
do to stop the Kaiser?” In its simplest form this was very 
embarrassing for the Germans. If they answered in an 
express terms they would probably find all their leaders in 
prison and their organisation outlawed without delay. And 
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their “ khaki” reverses at the last Reichstag elections made 
them chary of adding to their reputation for anti-patriotism. 
However, the extravagance of M. Hervé helped them out. 
M. Hervé not only believes in the Anarchist tactics of 
mutiny and rebellion ; he believes that “the idea of nation- 
ality is an idea without value,” “ one fatherland is the same 
as another,” and so on. Thereupon Bebel and Von Vollmar 
explained—what is the authentic Socialist tradition—that 
internationalism does not mean despising or abolishing 
nationalities, but treating them as free members of a 
brotherhood. The Commission was so far with them, that 
the French resolution was withdrawn ; and it was referred 
to a sub-committee—Dr. Adler, M. Jaures, and M. Vander- 
vélde—to draft a new one. A labyrinthine resolution 
resulted, which was passed by acclamation at the full 
meeting of the Congress, amid tremendous enthusiasm. 
The Germans voted for it, and so did M. Hervé, though 
the latter did not pretend to value the unity which it 
simulated. The French have tried since to represent it 
as a victory for their view over the German. They point 
specially to the last clause, which says that an economic and 
political crisis caused by a war must be used to stir up the 
people and thereby hasten the removal of the domination of 
the capitalist class, But this is a very pale reflection of the 
methods of strike, mutiny, and insurrection set forth at Nancy. 
i In reality the International is left much where it was as a 
peace-keeping agency. It is a very important one; and 
the decision that its chiefs shall concert measures as soon as 
a war threatens, will probably be found not inoperative nor 
inefficacious when war does threaten. 

On the other great issue, that of Socialism and the trade- 
i unions, the French were beaten altogether. M. Vaillant 
spoke powerfully in favour of the Nancy resolution, but it 
availed nothing. The fact that even in England trade- 
unionism had come to work harmoniously with Socialism in 
politics undoubtedly helped this result, although no English 
trade-unionist had an opportunity of putting the English 
cee view. On women’s franchise, the Congress voted a two- 
: edged resolution—that Socialists should demand universal 
| suffrage for men and women, and nothing less for either. 
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This hit the Socialists in Catholic countries like Austria and 
Belgium, where they have declined chances of enfranchising 
their women, and also hit those of us English who have 
sought to get our women enfranchised “on the same terms 
as men,” whatever those terms may be. Our unique 
position in England, where we neither have universal male 
suffrage nor have a live agitation to obtain it, was not shown 
to the Congress, which no advocate of the “ Limited Bill ” 
had an opportunity of addressing. On the question of 
immigration and emigration a long and interesting series 
of proposals were carried through by Herr Ellenbogen, the 
Austrian leader, who acted as reporter for the Commission 
on the subject. The line taken was to deprecate restrictions 
on migration as such, and to cope with its evils by economic 
measures—a legal minimum wage, the suppression of sweat- 
ing, the regulation of home-work, and the prohibition of 
imported contract-labour. From a European standpoint this 
policy was large-minded, far-sighted, and not inadequate. 
But it did not really appreciate the standpoint of Australia 
or South Africa, and the risk that the white civilisations of 
those countries would run of being submerged by Indians or 
Chinese. The most unsatisfactory vote of the Congress was 
on the question of colonial policy. Here there was a cleav- 
age between the nations—England, Germany, Holland, etc. 
—which have colonies, and those which have not. Most 
delegates of the former, excepting the impossibilists, realised 
that it is no good simply denouncing colonial empires; they 
exist, and the question is how they are to be governed ; ie. 
we need a Socialist colonial policy. On the Commission 
this view carried the day, but in the full meeting it was 
reversed in favour of a barren impossibilist negation. One 
of the few good statements of an English standpoint was 
made by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., before the Com- 
mission on this question. It must be remembered that to 
the Continental mind colonialism means the ruling of 
coloured subjects rather than the building of white com- 
munities ; our own typical “colony” is thus not Canada 
but India. Many Continental delegates barely realised that 
our free Canadas and New Zealands existed, and as little 
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of white rule over blacks in, say, Jamaica and the Congo 
Free State. 

To conclude. On the military question the Congress 
decided nothing new. On the Anarcho-Socialism of the 
revolutionary trade-unionists, which is sapping the move- 
ment so seriously in the Latin countries, it decided little, 
but its general atmosphere was one of distinct condemna- 
tion. On the aliens question it declared some useful 
principles ; on the colonial question it declared a blank 
negation. The old controversy between reformism and 
orthodoxy has died down; the old leadership of the 
Germans has declined ; a leadership of the neutral school, 
the Belgians and Austrians, is taking its place. English 
Socialism in its most living and typical forms is too late a 
comer, and still too insular, to exert its full weight ; but, 
besides Mr. MacDonald’s speech on the colonial question, 
it pressed several minor points which concerned it specially, 
e.g. the admissibility of the Labour Party to the Congress, 
and the exclusion of non-conscript countries like England 
and America from the programme of the “citizen army.” 
Bureau (a committee of moderate size, with two representa- 
tives from England, two from France, and so on) is solving 
the problem of how to continue this corporate life between 
the Congresses; and the permanent secretary, whom it 
maintains at Brussels, M. Camille Huysmans, has served 
the whole movement admirably. Of great promise, too, 
are the Socialist Inter-Parliamentary Conferences, which 
can meet oftener than the Congresses, and are less un- 
wieldy. In short, the International Socialist movement is 
more and more becoming one movement, even though its 
Congresses are still far from being Parliaments, and their 
decisions cannot in any near future become laws. 


R. C. K. Ensor 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
LAFCADIO HEARN 


I. THINGS ENGLISH AND JAPANESE 


EADERS. of Miss Elizabeth Bisland’s fascinating 

Life and Letters of Lafcadio Hearn will have noticed 

that the stream of correspondence, though rich and 
copious enough to satisfy legitimate curiosity, appears to 
lack in the last few years something of its earlier force and 
volume. This is due, I think, neither to failing power on 
the part of the writer, whose last book, fapan: an Inter- 
pretation, is in some ways his best, nor yet to the growing 
burden of domestic anxiety, caused by the precarious tenure 
of his professional post at Tokyo. It has been pointed out 
by Professor Chamberlain in the kindest and wisest manner 
that the dead idealist had a habit of “gradually dropping 
all his friends with but very few exceptions,” and that this 
habit may be justly ascribed to an over-generous estimate 
followed by inevitable disillusion. One may assume that 
each new friend, before becoming a “ quondam friend,” was 
favoured with the lion’s share of intellectual and emotional 
wealth from an inexhaustible treasury, though the oldest 
and deepest friendships were never wholly neglected. It 
was thus my good fortune to receive in the course of two 
years (1899-1901) a series of frequent and lengthy letters, 
which deal more fully than any hitherto published with 
Lafcadio Hearn’s attitude towards contemporary English 
and French literature, while they supplement and intensify 
previous utterances on things Japanese. By an unfortunate 
combination of obstacles, I was prevented from placing 
them at Miss Bisland’s disposal, and I deeply regret their 
exclusion from her invaluable biography. It is, perhaps, 
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not too late to add, after the manner of the faithful at the 
Shrines of Jizo, my handful of precious pebbles to the cairn, 
which her pious loyalty has so worthily erected. 


I, Tuincs ENGLISH AND JAPANESE 


I begin with some oditer dicta on English poetry and 
politics of recent years. As might have been inferred from 
his devotion to the French Romantics, Lafcadio Hearn 
admired their greatest Englishdisciple with ample enthusiasm. 
Thus he wrote :— 


“You have not yet, perhaps, fairly gauged the 
envergure of Swinburne: it takes time, for his genius 
is like ‘a land shadowing with wings. The greatest 
lyric poetry, the greatest trilogy of drama, the finest 
modern presentation in English literature of the Greek 
as well as of the Gothic spirit—even this is but a part 
of Swinburne. Surely he has the right to juggle with 
words occasionally—to make sounding skeletons of 
form that will teach new possibilities. I feel as if it 
were the duty of the broad thinker now to stand up for 
Swinburne—considering the real nature of the base 
reaction against him, the bigotry that dares the ques- 
tion, ‘Is he a poet at all?” Had he written only 
Hertha he would still stand in the front line. Only 
Meredith has put thoughts like that into verse. 

“fancy that we are ungrateful to our greatest— 
do not take the time to assure ourselves how great 
they are, to convince ourselves that after a hundred 
readings the charm still grows, and will continue 
to grow ‘from soul to soul’ for ever. We are too 
much allured by the new—the charm of ‘ the Strange 
Woman’; and in gg cases of 100 the strange Muse 
does not deserve our worship. . . . Surely a Conserva- 
tive movement in poetry must come, if only to prevent 
the desecration of the arts of expression. ‘Those who 
use noble forms of verse for ignoble subjects do seem 
to me like Elagabalus, who micturated in vessels of 
onyx, and defecated in cups of gold.” 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF LAFCADIO HEARN 


One may infer from the transcription of a lecture on 
“ Naked Poetry,” taken down in long-hand by Mr. Teiza- 
buro Inomata and printed in the Appendix to Miss Bisland’s 
volume, that such talks on English literature had a higher 
value than the lecturer attached to them. Their fusion of 
ethical with literary comment would convey more of the 
spirit of an author than technical criticism of the form, 
necessarily unfamiliar to Tokyo students. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. “'T. Ochiai” will give to the world more extracts 
from those “five manuscript volumes,” if only to confute 
the lecturer’s over-modest estimate of himself. 


“Ah! my lectures? No; they will never be 
printed. I could never become a critic. My talks to 
the students about the great poets are the talks of a 
man without scholarship. I make the lectures appeal 
only to the emotional and _ intellectually-imaginative 
side of my pupils. I explain sentiments, make parallels 
with Buddhist philosophy and evolutional philosophy. 
In fact, I do everything which it is forbidden to do in 
a Western University—at least, I soimagine. But the 
result, in the case of Japanese students, satisfies me: I 
excite their curiosity, prompt them to attempt trans- 
lations, and I have actually succeeded in making 
Rossetti popular with them, and in interesting them in 
Fitzgerald, Meredith, James Thompson, O’Shaughnessy, 
etc., as well as Swinburne in his Gothic phases, 
When I say this, you must understand me to mean 
only that I have evoked interest: the whole compre- 
hension of such foreign poetry is out of the question. 
Were the lectures printed, everybody would laugh ; 
but they were written out with a full comprehension 
of the difficulties to be overcome, and, at times, 
worded and illustrated as for children. . . . I lectured 
to one of my classes upon ‘Jenny,’ and made a final 
commentary (dictated) somewhat as follows. ‘The 
young man who wishes to pay for the luxury of sleep- 
ing with a woman need not ask himself whether the 
pleasure in itself is right or wrong. I should ask him 
only to reflect that he cannot purchase it without 
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adding something to the great sum of human misery 
—moral misery. And that is worth thinking about.’” 


Of the younger writers, Kipling aroused his enthusiasm. 
He was angry with a criticaster, who had denied the 
possession of “style” to the author of The Naulakah. 


“Does he really think that Kipling has no style? 
Certainly his work shows immense care and control. 
But what do we mean by style? I take style to be 
the personality, the character of the man, expressed in 
language—the individual difference made recognisable 
by choice of words and measure of sentences. Gosse is 
inclined to grant Kipling style. Let me suggest a 
reading of p. 250 in The Naulakah, beginning from 
‘Listen, my sister.’ I think you will acknowledge 
style there. Still, for a suppler and rarer quality, I am 
fonder of Stevenson. Kipling’s greatness in poetry 
depends somewhat (although by no means altogether) 
on his recognition of the truth insisted upon by 
Emerson, that the language of the street is more 
forcible by far than the language of the Academy. 
I believe the future princes of prose will find them- 
selves obliged to master both.” 


Thus the weaver of beautiful words, himself a “ prince 
of prose,” was less horrified than many fastidious purists by 
the auriferous slang of The Absent-minded Beggar. Though 
his sympathies were wholly with the Boers, he was touched 


by the Imperialist Tyrtaeus, and expressed no grudging 
appreciation :— 


“By this last mail I received from you the (to me 
precious) copy of Kipling’s ripping and ringing appeal. 
It is impossible not to feel stirred quite as much by the 
warm vigorous humanism of the thing, as by the 
glorious lilt and rhythm of the verses. Indeed, Kipling 
seems to be directly inspired in most of what he sings 
by the very Lord and Giver of Life—though I thought 
that there was something of an insincere tone in that 
poem about Paul Kruger in the ‘ Old King.’ 
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‘“‘My father, Charles Bush Hearn, was Surgeon- 
Major of the 76th Regiment (now 2nd Battalion West 
Riding, I think), and I remember that when I was a 
child, our house used to be peopled at times with young 
men in scarlet and gold. With me the love of the 
English army is perhaps hereditary: I could not fail 
to sympathise with Kipling’s splendid call for help. 
Yet—forgive me for saying it !—I could not but regret 
at the same time that the poor brave Boers have no 
bard to speak for them; and I should like to see the 
same humanism extended to the other side, ‘ 4 nos amis 
les ennemis.’ ” 


It was very natural that on general as well as particular 
grounds Hearn’s “hereditary love of the army” was far 
outweighed by other sentiments, which the Boer War called 
into play. While he felt deeply, he also reasoned soundly, 
and none, who accept his premisses, could question the 
justice or the sincerity of his conclusions. 


“‘ As for the Boer War episode,” he wrote, “alas ! 
Kipling, whom I reverenced, and Swinburne, advocate 
of human freedom (!), have both sinned against justice 
in my poor opinion. Yes, as you say, the Boer system 
of society was ‘behind the age’ ; but is that a reason 
why they should not be allowed to keep their country 
and customs to themselves, and to resist outside pressure 
that threatens the destruction, in short order, of their 
patriarchal contentment and simplicity ? I confess that 
to me the introduction of Western civilisation into 
Japan seems a horrible injustice ; and the spectacle of 
an older and, in some respects, more moral system, 
full of delicacy and strange beauty, being deformed 
and destroyed by our industrial exactions, is not pretty ! 
There are men who have the courage to state plainly 
that might is right; and in the cosmic order of things 
I suppose that it is. But I have the ‘ emotional bias.’ 
It does not seem to me quite certain that because our 
civilisation of applied science has the effect of in- 
creasing, by forced effort, the cubic capacity of the 
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brain and the meshes of the nervous plexus—of 
obliging a race to become more powerful—it slould 
not be resisted on just grounds. As for the ordinary 
moral question of right and wrong, I feel quite sure 
that we are hideously wrong. But the stars in their 
courses move against the weak.” 


Replying to some pleas in extenuation of British policy, 


he thus arraigned it : 


“TI have no doubt about the condition of English 
subjects under Boer jurisdiction being unpleasant. 
But my position would be that English subjects had no 
business in the Transvaal—no right to go there unless 
willing to submit to those hard conditions. It strikes 
me that English subjects in Russia would have to bear 
Russian law ; and that their dislike of that law would 
not be a sound political or moral reason for declaring 
war against Russia. It would cost toomuch. England 
was ready to strike at the Transvaal, because she felt 
tolerably sure of winning. I cannot convince myself 
that she had any right to dictate there—except the 
right of might. However, Governments are never 
moral, The Boer Republics are in the way of the 
expansion of the race in Africa—in the way of that 
grand dream By rail from Alexandria to Cape Town. 
So I suppose they must go under. But I cannot help 
‘thinking with Herbert Spencer’ that we are going to 
lose our liberties for the very same reasons that impel 
us to attack the liberties of weaker peoples. Even the 
excuses of such leading papers as the Spectator for the 
war seem to me poignant proof that the war is fe/t to 
be wrong by the English conscience. We argue 
beautifully when we feel our consciences prick : so does 
the Spectator. If the Boers had turned all Englishmen 
out of their territory, and confiscated English property 
there, I should still think the war morally wrong, 
unless all other means of obtaining compensation for 
the property had been exhausted. 

“The great moral question to me, in this whole 
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matter, appears to be the question of individual right. 
To enter another man’s house unbidden, and then 
attack the proprietor because he refuses to treat you 
like a member of his own family, is not exactly a 


moral assertion of individual right. That is what we 
have been doing.” 


For the third and last time he thus emphasised his 
disapproval of the war :— 


“We need not waste our ink in arguing over the 
right and wrong of the Boer War. Of course I know 
how you feel about the moral justification: if you 
could not feel so, you would be unhappy. I am 
speaking of the matter again only because I had 
rather not leave you under the impression that I spoke 
from mere sentiment without knowledge. I knew of 
the former desire of the Transvaal for annexation; but 
it strikes me that the subsequent development of the 
mines had a good deal to do with the Government 
policy as represented by Chamberlain. Very possibly, 
and probably, I should detest the Boers if I had to live 
with them as an alien; but I am of unshaken opinion 
that Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson’s denunciation of English 
injustice in this war fairly represents the feelings of 
many who are competent to estimate the ethics of the 
situation. . . . I imagine that national opinion in 
such matters must nearly always be wrong. And, 
really, the morality of politics is, and must for thou- 
sands of years continue to be, the ethics of Nietzsche. 
That system has the merit of being in accordance with 
the movements of the Cosmos: the stars in their 
courses uphold it. 

“Here I, too, have been looking at scenes of the 
Boer War—shadowed by the kinematograph. The 
representation was managed so as to create only sym- 
pathy for the Boers; and I acknowledge that it made 
my heart jump several times, The Boer girls and 
wives were displayed as shooting and being shot. 
What you would have enjoyed were the little dis- 
courses in Japanese, uttered between each exhibition. 
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They were simple, and appealed to Japanese sympathy, 
—to the sense of patriotism and the duty of dying to 
the last man, woman and child for one’s country.” 


Political digression was a rare feature in Hearn’s letters. 
English style and Japanese life were his main subjects. His 
ideal of style was thus defined in a generous mixture of 
compliment and advice to the present writer on receipt of 
a dedicated copy of ‘fapanese Plays and Playfellows. ° 


“May I not attempt literary advice? Though a 
man of much less culture than yourself, I am nearly 
twice as old, you know; and I imagine that it is 
the duty of a literary friend to state where he thinks 
his comrade’s strength lies. I don’t think that you 
need to aim at compression or exactitude; your natural 
bent is in those directions sufficiently. But I think 
that you might well devote your aim to the splendid 
art of combining impersonality—realistic imperson- 
ality—with tenderness. There are signs of power in 
these pages of yours. And, secondly, I should strongly 
advise you to cultivate the fine, delicious art of finishing 
a study (as you have finished not a few in this book) 
with a touch that leaves the mind a-thrill after the 
reading, and relights all that went before, like a 
searchlight flash.” 


The phrase “impersonality with tenderness” happily 
describes a frequent note in the writings of its inventor, 
who in another passage wrote :— 


“Perhaps the perfect form of Realism—as in the 
old Norse writers, and in Maupassant—is the grandest 
of all prose. The awful perfection of the thing is the 
total absence of all personal feeling, especially sympathy. 
So demons or gods might write, ‘ with neither hate nor 
haste nor pity.’ But when I spoke to you about a 
possible style at once impersonal and tender, I was 
thinking particularly of Anatole France, and of such 
compositions as the Tragédie Humaine, or the various 
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terrible things in the Etui de Nacre. How mocking 
and charming at the same time !—something like the 
spirit of Heine in prose. And in France you never 
feel the real man: you are quite sure that the writer 
does not care one-ten-thousandth of one centime 
whether you or the priests or the mockers or the 
public of England or the public of Europe will be 
pleased or displeased. He cares only to express the 
truth and the beauty that is in him. Our English 
writers nearly always show that they feel the eyes and 
fear the tongues of their audience.” 


Very probably this reproach would not have been 


levelled at Browning and Meredith, whose. sins against 
style are thus summarised :-— 





“ As for Browning and Meredith, I regard the bulk 
of the work of both as doomed to vanish because of 
its obscurity. I revere Browning, even though ob- 
scure. I have been lecturing upon him. I revere 

. Meredith still more; and I have lectured upon him 
as the greatest philosopher-poet of the nineteenth 
century,—for is he not the only one who has embodied 
a complete ethical conception of the evolutional philo- 
sophy in poetry? But how much greater would 
both poets have been if they had written as clearly as 
Rossetti or Tennyson ? 

“There was a party of French artists who made 
what they called coffee-pictures—a wonderful album. 
Every one of these artists emptied the dregs of his 
coffee upon a sheet of soft paper after dinner ; and 
according to the suggestions of the shapes of the stains, 
pictures were inspired. I think that the obscurities of 
Browning and Meredith are like these coffee-stains for 
the mystic-minded. They suggest pictures ineffable ; 
but these are developed only according to the imagina- 
tive and artistic capacity of the reader.” 


Many will appreciate the force of this criticism without 


sharing in any way the apprehensions of a coming tyranny, 
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to which martyred stylists must succumb. Possibly distance 
and prejudice raised mountains from journalistic molehills. 


“ Now, in literature to-day there is a strong English 
tendency to attack personal liberty. It has been 
declared immoral to write good English, to cultivate a 
style, to produce a single page of superior prose. 
Witness the utterance of these opinions in the West- 
minster Review (!). What does this mean but a wish to 
prevent any superior individuality from making medi- 
ocrity suffer by competition? What is this but the 
red democracy of letters denying to the literary aris- 
tocracy its right to exist? Stylists are necessarily 
indecent or untrustworthy scoundrels—this is a state- 
ment on a par with Aristocrats to the Lantern! (I read 
such a statement with surprise in Literature the other 
day.) And the beauty of the statement is its retro- 
spective force. For if it be true in this moment, 
equally must it be true of the whole past; and all 
men who have ever cultivated style must have been 
damnable rascals, including Doctor Johnson, Bishop 
Berkeley, Sir Thomas Browne, etc. 

“T imagine that all these things are signs of the 
coming of the time predicted by Spencer when no 
intellectual work will become possible for the ordinary 
person,—‘ when no man will be allowed to do as he is | 
bid, and when every man must do what he is told,’” 


The slowness of the English reading public to appreciate 
his work was probably a source of regret and certainly 
helped to foster in Hearn, always super-sensitive, the delu- 
sion that his fame was retarded by malicious criticism. 
The proposal to dedicate my little volume of Japanese studies 


to him produced a striking example of this unwarranted 
belief. 


“IT have delayed till the last to speak about your 
kind proposal to dedicate a book to me. I should not 
adequately express myself by saying that I should be 
grateful and proud. But—and the ‘but’ is to think 
about—would it be a wise literary move for you? I 
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do not think that it would. You are about to pub- 
lish a first book ; and the writer who publicly expresses 
good-will for your humble servant just now is likely to 
get ‘ pitched into’—by the Atheneum, for example. I 
think that it would be more prudent for you to dedi- 
cate the book to a more imposing person—to somebody 
better situated in literary opinion. Having warned 
you of the possible consequences, however, I will only 
say now, Do not think yourself under any promise in 
the matter ; and be sure that whether dedicated to me 
or not, I shall read the book with delight and always 
be grateful for the kind suggestion.” 


Unfortunately for the impassioned lover and inspired 
interpreter of Old Japan, the converse of all that attracted 
him in the past repelled him from the present condition of 
that country. Referring to an illustrated brochure of 
Residential Rhymes, which, after hitting off the merchant, 
the missionary and the globe-trotter, pictured him as The 
Professor in Nirvana, awaiting his apotheosis in the attitude 
of the Buddha of a well-known hakemono, he declared :— 


“<The Professor in Nirvana rather pleased me. As 
for the sentiments there to me attributed, concerning 
the Old Japan, they are quite in conformity with the 
truth. It is the Old Japan that I love—not by any 
means the New,—and I am only happy when I can get 
out of the sight of the reforms and the changes.” 


This explicit declaration is the key to his relations with 
Japanese officialdom. Through his wife and a few pupils 
he had access to the intimacies and courtesies, the customs 
and legends and superstitions of the past, which made his 
happiness ; but the necessities of his livelihood brought him 
into contact with a colder world of polite, critical, practical 
persons, whose habits of mind jarred at every point on his 
more wayward and emotional spirit. Writing on behalf of 
a Western friend, whom he considered to have been harshly 
treated by Oriental employers, he said bitterly :— 


“Japanese officialdom is not lovable, and it is 
Oriental when unpleasant. It does not say, ‘ Here, if 
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you don’t like things, get out! Here’s your salary.’ 
On the contrary, it suddenly becomes coaxing, caress- 
ing, infinitely sweet, and invites you out for multitu- 
dinous insult. Then you are suddenly surrounded by 
smiling combinations unimagined and unimaginable, 
and softly struck in a hundred ways. A knock- 
down blow is nothing to it... . I pity a man of 
letters in the Government service in Tokyo! Lasciate 
ogni speranza, etc.” 


In the last letter (written in July 1go1) occurs a striking 
instance of the love and loathing aroused in him by his 
adopted country. It illustrates with greater freedom than 
he usually permitted himself both the weaknesses and 
virtues of his peculiar position. 


“You will really return to Japan? How glad I 
shall be to have a chat with you some day! You say 
that you respect my opinion about Japan: therefore 
I am going to offer advice—for I might not be here 
to tell you by word of mouth. 

“1, Who of us has not wished to be able to live 
for one day in the Greece of Pericles, or in the Rome 
of the Caesars? But the man of culture who enters 
Japan has really an infinitely more wonderful experi- 
ence than the realisation of either dream would 
be. For he passes out of the nineteenth century, or 
twentieth century, not into a time of two thousand 
years before, but into a society incomparably older, 
an antique world of which the social foundation is 
fully ten thousand years old, and the superstructures 
from five thousand to fifteen hundred years old. It is 
as if one passed into the life of the oldest Egypt, or 
the earliest Babylonia. Hence the strangeness of 
things—the queer shock they give. And the exterior 
strangeness is but the faint index of a profound psycho- 
logical strangeness. Don’t, for goodness’ sake, believe 
the stuff of the blind pedants and bigots who assert 
that the Japanese are a materialistic people, indifferent 
to religion. No more wicked and foolish lie was ever 
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uttered. They are the most profoundly religious race 
possible to imagine—a people, whose every action and 
thought and word is governed by religious sentiment 
or tradition. They are religious as the old Egyptians 
or Accadians—perhaps even more so. Try to think 
of them that way, and think of the extraordinary 
privilege of entering into so strange a life, even for 
twenty-four hours. Trust your eyes and ears and 
heart, not the pedants, the dullards, the missionaries, 
the intriguers in Government service. 

“2. Don’t visit ‘converts’: by doing so you 
pollute yourself in the eyes of this archaic people. 
You may visit a native Eta-village, and be forgiven. 
But to visit converts to Christianity is bad, because 
no Japanese beyond the age of reason can become a 
convert unless he be a scoundrel, a hypocrite, or a 
miserable wretch without sentiment of any sort. 

“* What would you think of a man whom you saw 
spitting upon a crucifix in order to prove himself a 
freethinker? Or what would you think of a man 
whom you saw mutilating and befouling photographs 
of his father and mother ? Now, a convert to Christi- 
anity must do what is incomparably worse than either 
of the actions above imagined: he must cart away or 
destroy the ancestral tablets, which are much more than 
images or likenesses of the dead, being supposed to 
represent their presence in the home. Foreigners who 
know nothing of Japanese life know, nevertheless, that 
Japanese converts are almost all fools or scamps. It is 
a rule of business in Kobe, Yokohama, and Nagasake, 
never to employ a Christian. ‘That is the sound rule, 
and exceptions don’t signify.” 


Criticism in Hearn was always coloured by emotional 
bias; but much may be forgiven to one who, loving much, 
out of his love and suffering built such enduring sanctuaries 
of graceful and grateful art. 


OsMAN EDWARDS 
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LL those who have attempted to write, who have 

known the uplifting joys and disheartening sorrows 

of that most enthralling as well as most exasperating 
of occupations, have also known the satisfaction of learning 
to play with words—the most beguiling of toys—learning 
to select, to align, to arrange and re-arrange them, until at 
length, on some happy occasion, they seem to fall into 
their proper places. A grave responsibility lies with the 
writers of to-day with respect to that selection of words: 
for it is they who are constantly distributing a vocabulary 
to the readers of England and who must therefore see to it 
that what they are distributing remains uncontaminated. 

A multitude of new words have recently come into 
our language. They are necessary and inevitable, since so 
much that is new has recently come into our lives, and the 
vocabulary of a nation is bound to reflect the national exist- 
ence. There is a tribe, I believe, in Africa, who have a 
distinct and separate word for the murder of all their 
relations to the most distant degrees of affinity: a separate 
word for killing a great-aunt, a younger brother, or a step- 
daughter and her second cousin, but no single word to 
express any form of love, or gratitude, or tenderness, or any 
of the softer emotions. And so in this country in our own 
day many words have been coined descriptive of every 
form of speed; of hearing at a distance, of seeing at a 
distance, of writing at a distance, of flying through the 
air, of moving along the ground, of propelling one’s self 
in various ways, of going along on wheels, of killing by 
electricity, of curing by electricity, and all the rest ; but 
not one word has been coined for any new form of 
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keeping still. It is not these entirely new words I wish 
to discuss ; it is the old words we use, and ill-use, and 
debase and deface, and alter and abbreviate, until our 
vocabulary is gradually dwindling into a poverty-stricken 
assemblage of worn and rubbed expressions, that have 
no more edge left upon them than the water-worn pebbles 
of the sea-shore. 

The vocabulary of each one of us is a most important 
part of our equipment, and we ought designedly to keep it 
in the best condition possible. We do not pay enough 
attention to this particular branch of the education of our 
children. The vocabulary of our sons, no doubt, is occasion- 
ally ludicrous ; but it reflects our national system of educa- 
tion, and as such receives that official stamp of our national 
pride which entitles so many of our limitations to pass 
muster as advantages. Our daughters used to be the 
repositories of a gentler speech, but now they too have 
fallen from grace: they have adopted, and frequently 
exaggerated, the speech of their brothers. We hear many 
discussions in these days as to what a girl ought to learn, 
and the pioneers of progress among us would hold up their 
hands in horror at the idea of her being taught only to read 
and write. But this, it seems to me, would be an ample 
scheme of education, providing, that is, that she were 
taught What to read and How to write. Too many of 
us are taught neither. But the preliminary to knowing 
how to use words in writing is knowing how to use them 
in speaking ; and if we admit that a female child should be 
taught to talk at all, she should be taught to do so in the 
best way attainable. If we allow ourselves to be slipshod 
and untidy in talking, we are the more likely to be slipshod 
and untidy in writing. One snare that we are apt to fall 
into in speech is that we hardly ever seem able to finish 
our sentences, such as they are. This is again something 
that we ought to teach our children. We impress on them 
they must finish one mouthful before beginning the next ; 
we ought also to insist on their finishing one sentence before 
beginning the next. I overheard a conversation at the play 
the other day which offers some interesting examples of 
diction. ‘Two well-dressed women sitting in the stalls 
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were discussing a female friend. One said—* She is quite 
impossible, isn’t she?”—-Now this expression, to begin 
with, the purist might condemn: a person can hardly be 
impossible-—But we will admit this as an abridgement. 
—The other replied “She is so . . .” and then she left off. 
And the first said—‘She is, you know, she really is.” 
The second said “ And it isn’t as if . . .” then she left off 
again. And the first rejoined “ Exactly."—That was the 
end. And in these few felicitous touches they described 
the character of their friend. We have gone a long way 
here from the finished word-portraits which the women of 
the eighteenth century used to hand round in their drawing- 
rooms. It might not perhaps make for greater amenity of 
social intercourse if we did the same thing in these days, 
and if we all set to work to write sketches of one another 
and read them to the rest of our friends; but it would 
certainly make for greater precision, both of thought and 
expression. 

The auditorium of a theatre is a fruitful hunting-ground 
for those who would investigate our verbal resources, and 
the poverty of our vocabulary becomes still more apparent 
when it is a question of discussing a play. A Frenchman 
has said that the reason why in England there is always an 
orchestra playing loudly between the acts and making con- 
versation well-nigh impossible, is in order to conceal the fact 
that we have nothing to say about the piece. It must be 
admitted that as a rule we have not very much. If the 
play has pleased us we say it is “nice”; if it has not, we 
say it is “rot.” Or if we do not wish to commit ourselves 
to such extremes of opinion our criticism can be subtly 
differentiated, and we say it is “‘ rather nice” or “ rather rot.” 
Oh that we could, when we begin a new subject of con- 
versation, break into a new set of unused expressions, as one 
breaks into a new pack of cards! How grateful we are 
on occasion to those heaven-sent rare ones who find some 
fresh and vigorous collocation of words to arrest our jaded 
attention, who place the everyday terms in some new and 
glittering juxtaposition, that catches the light and penetrates 
us with a sense of exquisite apprehension ! 

Statistics are constantly being given us as to the number 
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of words that various kinds of people are supposed to have 
in their vocabulary, ranging, I believe, from the peasant, 
who is supposed to have about three hundred words, to 
somebody else,—a prince perhaps ?—who has three thousand. 
But many people one hears talking in these days, young people 
especially, seem to know only six words, in the way of 
descriptive epithets at any rate. They know “rot” of 
course, “ rotter” and “rotten”; they know “ waster,” and 
they know “‘a good sort” and “ of the best,” and these sub- 
divisions appear to embrace the whole of mankind. There 
is absolutely no attempt at discrimination or choice of 
words, and therefore there is no choice of thought. This is 
the more to be regretted, as we must recognise that the 
ultimate verdict of taste, the final decision, in any period, 
lies with the young, not with those whose judgement is 
obscured by the habit of a former tradition. In matters of 
language, the young of both sexes are certainly the chief 
offenders to-day. They do not seem able to use the most 
ordinary word in its ordinary form. They speak of sitting- 
rooms as “sitters,” of programmes as “ proggers,” of bedrooms 
as “‘umbies,” of chaperons as “chaps.” A “ Deaser” for a 
deceased wife’s sister is no doubt a useful abbreviation, con- 
sidering the time spent in discussing the subject. The 
climax of truncation is reached when one hears an under- 
graduate explaining quite seriously to the Head of his 
College that he had not been to chapel because he was a 
“ gnogger,” that is, an agnostic. And in a very short time, 
unless we are careful, we shall all of us be using these 
words ; we shall all be writing “gnogger” as well as 
saying it, and it will probably be constantly used in the 
theological novel. 

There is an Eastern proverb which says “The way is 
short from the tongue to the ink-bottle.” It is indeed. 
We now tolerate in print much that we used to protest 
against even in speech. Such words as “lecturette” and 
“sermonette” we now see in every newspaper. As to 
“suffragette,” that is the most barbarous word of all, politics 
apart ; for “suffragette” if it means anything, according to 
the analogy of the words formed in the same way, should 
mean “a small suffrage,” and not a female person who wants 
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to obtain it. A certain number of current phrases in vogue, 
swamping all individuality of thought, all choice of language, 
all grace of original expression, are now used by every one ; 
phrases handed from one to the other like battered old coins, 
from which all brightness has long ago departed ; phrases 
stuck in anywhere, whether they fit the need of the sentence 
or not, and actually proffered to us as tokens for opinions. 
Among such formulas is saying a thing has “ come to stay,” 
with which some people answer everything that is said to 
them ; or that such a one is “ on his own,” the most shape- 
less and jerry-built phrase that was ever constructed. Still 
more objectionable is it to say that one is “fed up” with a 
thing, meaning that one has had enough of it ; or to say if an 
incredible story is being told, that the narrator was “ pull- 
ing your leg.” To hear such expressions on the lips of 
attractive and distinguished-looking girls is to my mind 
lamentable. And worst of all, these expressions actually 
take the place of wit,—they are delivered with a smile and 


an air as though the speaker were saying “ now mark, I am’ 


going to say something quite new and very amusing indeed. 
And the users of these simulacra of jests appear to consider 
themselves absolved from trying to think of any com- 
binations of words on their own account. Then there are 
people who besides using more salient monstrosities of lan- 
guage, are in the habit of interlarding their talk with all 
sorts of absolutely meaningless tags and odds and ends of 
expressions, such as “ Don’t you see ?»—* sort of ”—* don’t 
you know ?”—“ you know what I mean”—and the like, 
until the talk of the town in Mayfair and Belgravia,—and 
not in the servants’ hall only, where you might expect it,— 
largely consists of sentences like this :—“ And then, do you 
see, I said ‘no ’—sort of very loudly, do you see? and really 
sort of meaning it, don’t you know what I mean? And as 
for him,—well, do you see, he was sort of bothered—you 
see what I mean, don’t you?” If this is the language we 
are to talk and to hear, the sooner we take to some form of 
Wordless Conversation the better. 

I believe one reason of these deplorable manifestations is 
that it is mistakenly impressed upon us, before we are old 
enough to know better, that words do not signify. ‘‘ Deeds, 
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not words” we are taught, whereas what we need is Deeds 
and Words. Rudyard Kipling’s wonderful allegory of the 
man of words who had to be killed, contained an eternal 
truth : he was the man who mattered. Of course words 
matter most, they matter supremely. The great deeds that 
put on immortality do so in the form of words. If the deed 
is not sung, it perishes, however fine and noble it may be. 
And the great majority of human beings that we meet as we 
go through the world, we only know in terms of words ; 
we don’t know what they do, we only know what they say : 
and that is how we judge them.—We are constantly told to 
do our best, we are never told to say our best ; if we were, 
the world would be a different and more agreeable place. 


FLoRENCE BELL 








THE STATE AS OVER-PARENT 


O the general reader the conception of the State as 

parent is associated with ideas of the most repellent 

kind. It calls up visions of dreary barrack-like 
institutions wherein children, early snatched from their 
mothers’ arms, are brought up in batches by State officials. 
It suggests the substitution of official discipline for maternal 
affection, and it appears to involve the complete destruction 
of what is rightly held to be one of the most important 
elements of social well-being—parental responsibility. It is 
difficult to imagine anything more repugnant to the mass of 
mankind than this conception of State parenthood, and it is 
safe to assert that any extension of public activity in this 
direction will for many years to come call forth an over- 
whelming chorus of protest. But in spite of all this, it 
cannot be denied that one of the most striking and charac- 
teristic of the great social changes of the last hundred years 
is the gradual assumption by the State of certain definite 
duties in relation to the child, of certain functions which 
may fairly be described as parental. More and more the 
strong arm of the State has stretched out to protect children 
not only from the perils which the parent has been proved 
to be powerless to avert, but also from the ignorance and 
too often from the brutality of the parent himself. We 
have now accumulated a vast mass of special legislation 
relating to children ; during the reign of Queen Victoria 
alone nearly one hundred Acts of Parliament were passed 
for the protection, in one way or other, of child life, and 
every session adds to their number. All through the last 
century we may trace the development of a protection-of- 
children movement, a movement based upon the conviction 
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that individual interests alone are inadequate to safeguard 
the child from the grossest ill-treatment and neglect, and 
taking effect in an increasing demand for State intervention. 
This movement has sprung from two sources. On the one 
hand there has been a development of a communal con- 
science for children, a deepening feeling of compunction 
and collective responsibility for the horrible cruelties which 
Lord Shaftesbury and his fellow-workers dragged to light in 
their many agitations. This is the chief motive which 
animated the philanthropists of the nineteenth century. 
But the movement for the protection of children has also 
been inspired by a growing sense of social solidarity, which 
regards the welfare of the community as depending upon 
the welfare of the children so intimately that any injury 
inflicted upon the children is transmitted to the whole 
community. From this point of view such Acts as the 
Factory Acts, the Prevention of Cruelty Acts, and the 
Infant Life Protection Acts are regarded as so many 
measures of national self-preservation, and it is to this 
motive that much of the contemporary interest in the 
well-being of children owes its origin. 

It is important to note that the measures which we 
have adopted to safeguard children have had no tendency 
to lighten the burden of parental responsibility, or to sever 
the bond between parent and child. That the State has 
intervened to curtail the almost unlimited control the father 
formerly exercised over his children is of course true. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century a child was little 
more than a chattel in the hands of his father, who in 
relation to his child was practically a law unto himself, 
provided that he stopped short of actual murder. That has 
been altered. A man may no longer do what he likes with 
his own child. The State has put upon the parent definite 
obligations for the due observance of which it has provided 
penalties. Parental responsibility, instead of being removed, 
has, for the first time, been made a real and definite thing ; 
and the State, so far from separating parent and child, has, 
by the prohibition or curtailment of child-labour, done 
much to prevent the premature severance of the child from 
the home. The parent has been directed and controlled 
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by the State, but he has not been displaced. The term 
“over-parent,” a term for which we are indebted to Mr. 
H. G. Wells, seems to indicate with sufficient clearness the 
attitude which the State has taken up towards children ; 
and in this article I shall endeavour to give some account 
of the gradual development of the function of the State as 
Over-Parent. 

The movement for the protection of children, which 
future historians will probably regard as the most note- 
worthy feature of the nineteenth century, is not a pleasant 
subject to study. It is difficult, indeed, to read the official 
reports of the revolting cruelties perpetrated on helpless 
children without experiencing actual physical nausea. But 
it has its bright side in the success achieved by the in- 
domitable grit and perseverance of the reformers, foremost 
amongst whom stands the noble figure of Lord Shaftesbury. 
One of the most important chapters of this story is that 
which tells of the development of factory legislation from 
the time of the first Factory Act in 1802 to the passing of 
Mr. Ritchie’s amending and consolidating Act on August 
17, 1901. At this time of day it is difficult to form a 
conception of what a British factory was like in the early 
years of the nineteenth century, when sanitation was un- 
known, when dangerous machinery was unfenced, and when 
great numbers of the workers were little older than babies. 
Thomas Wilkinson, one of the master cotton spinners who 
gave evidence before the Lords’ Committee in 1819, stated 
that in the factories he knew nearly one-half of the workers 
were under 16 years of age, and that about one in five or 
six was under nine. Robert Owen said children were often 
employed at five or six, and he gave instances of some 
working at three and four years. Sir Robert Peel told the 
Committee that children of seven often worked thirteen and 
fourteen hours a day, and such was the medical opinion of 
the time that Mr. Kinder Wood, one of the expert medical 
witnesses, thought children of ten might safely be allowed 
to work twelve hours a day, and even Sir Gilbert Blane 
refused to commit himself to the statement that the employ- 
ment of children under six should be prohibited. It was 
fully proved that in the factories children were frequently 
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treated with great brutality. Yet there was no lack of child- 
labour. Unfettered parental control was unable to protect 
the children from the Inferno of early-Victorian factory life. 
But in the end Lord Shaftesbury triumphed, and slowly 
but surely our factory code was built up. No child under 
twelve can now be employed in a factory or workshop at 
all, and between the ages of twelve and fourteen children can 
only be employed as half-timers, and, in factories, not with- 
out a medical certificate of fitness for employment. Children 
are not allowed to clean dangerous machinery, and in some 
trades their employment is prohibited altogether. Although 
our Factory Code is still far from satisfactory, it has done 
great things for the children, and we may now hope with 
some confidence that steps will soon be taken to raise the age 
limit of child-labour from twelve to at least fourteen years, 
The conditions of factory labour in the first half of the 
nineteenth century were bad enough, but the state of things 
in the mines was still worse. It may well be doubted 
whether history furnishes an example of a document more 
revolting in its revelations than the Report of the Commis- 
sion appointed in 1840 to inquire into the conditions of 
labour in coal and metalliferous mines. Lord Shaftesbury 
states that in spite of the attempts of the Home Office to 
hold back this Report, “it came by a most providential 
mistake into the hands of members, and though the Secre- 
tary of State for a long time prevented the sale of it he could 
not prevent publicity.” From this Report it appears that 
it was not at all uncommon for children of five years to be 
regular workers in the mines, and cases were recorded of 
children beginning work at three years old. One of.jthese 
babies was taken by its father regularly into the pit, where it 
*“‘ was made to follow him in the workings, there to hold the 
candle, and when exhausted and fatigued was cradled upon 
the coals until his return at night.” One miner stated that 
his three sons began to work in the pit before they were six 
years of age. One began when he was three years old, one 
between four and five, and another between five and six. 
The children were frequently treated with great brutality. 
John Oldham, one of the workers, testified as follows: “ If 
a drawer is took weak he gets beat. The weakest are always 
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worse off and gets worse beaten; they have not strength to 
do the work in time, and the colliers thrash them. They 
lay on them with a belt, a pick-arm, or a cut (a notched 
stick used for reckoning).” Boys and girls alike were sub- 
jected to this treatment. Considerations of decency were 
completely disregarded. Girls and men worked together 
underground stripped to the waist, and in many pits at least 
three-quarters of the men worked in a state of complete 
nudity. It would have taxed the genius of Swift himself to 
have framed against mankind an indictment so damning as 
the official report that described the conditions under which 
coal was produced in this country in the year of grace 1840. 
Fortunately the revelations aroused a current of public feel- 
ing so strong that even vested interests were unable to with- 
stand it, and in 1842 Lord Shaftesbury’s Bill became law as 
the Mines and Collieries Regulation Act. Amending Acts 
were passed in 1872 and 1887, and it is now illegal to 
employ underground a boy under thirteen or a girl or woman 
at any age. Unfortunately boys between thirteen and six- 
teen may still be employed, but their hours of labour must 
not exceed ten in one day, or fifty-four in one week. 

It would be tedious to go through the list of the 
measures for the restriction of child-labour which have been 
placed on the statute-book during the last hundred years, but 
there are three of which special mention should be made. 
These are (1) the Factory and Workshops Act of 1871, 
which brought the 30,000 children then employed in the 
brickfields under the protection of the Factory Code; (2) 
the Dangerous Performances Act of 1879, which was passed 
to safeguard child acrobats from the cruelties to which they 
were too often exposed during their training and in their 
performances ; and (3) the Chimney Sweepers Act of 1875, 
in which Lord Shaftesbury brought to a successful issue the 
agitation for the protection of the “climbing boys” which 
Jonas Hanway had begun in 1760. In all these measures 
we perceive the State in the character of Over-Parent pro- 
tecting the child from premature and injurious labour. 
There was overwhelming evidence that the child’s natural 
guardian, his own parent, was unable or unwilling to afford 
this protection. However long the hours of labour might 
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be,-however brutal might be the treatment to which the 
children were exposed in their work, there was no difficulty 
in finding parents, who, knowing the facts, were ready to 
send their little children to the mine, the factory, or the 
brickfield, to work the long hours under the brutal task- 
masters. Borne down by what he imagined to be a real 
economic necessity the parent was powerless to save his 
child and it was necessary for the State to intervene. 

In the measures which have so far been mentioned, the 
effect of State action was to impose certain conditions upon 
child-labour, the person responsible for the fulfilment of 
these conditions being the employer, and the parent was 
only affected indirectly through the employer. There were, 
however, other measures which imposed definite obligations 
on the parent. Under the Education Acts the parent was 
made responsible, under penalty, for sending his child to 
school, and under the Vaccination Acts an obligation was 
cast on the parent to see that his child was protected against 
small-pox. Inthe Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act 
the State advanced a step further. This Act formulated thé 
principle that the parent is definitely responsible to the State 
for the physical well-being of his child. It made parental 
neglect an offence against the law. Before the passing of 
this Act it was only with the greatest difficulty that a parent 
could be made answerable to the law for even the grossest 
ill-treatment of his children. Mr. Clarke Hall in his 
admirable book, The Queen’s Reign for Children, gives an 
instance which illustrates the difficulties the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children had to encounter before 
Parliament could be prevailed upon to pass special protective 
legislation. In this case a father was charged under the 
Offences against the Person Act, with an aggravated assault 
on a boy under fourteen years of age. It was clearly proved 
in evidence that this man repeatedly made his son stri 
naked in order that he might be more effectually thrashed 
by his father. The medical certificate stated that this boy 
was “marked on the back and elbow with seventeen bruises, 
the result of great violence used some twelve or fourteen 
days ago; he is also marked with twenty-two recent wheals 
of a severe character, eleven over old bruises.” The 
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magistrate dismissed the case on the ground that. the 
defendant’s conduct did not constitute an aggravated assault 
“within the meaning of the Act.” In the Prevention of 
Cruelty to, and the Protection of, Children Act, 1889, the 
State provided an Act whose meaning was sufficiently 
comprehensive to include in the list of punishable offences 
such acts of brutal violence as those which the defendant in 
this case was able to commit with impunity. But it went 
much further. It made the ill-treatment or neglect of 
children definite statutory offences; it provided that children 
could give evidence even though they did not understand 
the nature of an oath, and that the innocent parent could 
give evidence against the guilty parent, and it provided 
much-needed facilities for making inquiries into suspected 
cases of cruelty. The administration of the Act devolves 
upon the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
of whose work it is difficult to speak too highly. In the 
year 1905-6 the Society’s inspectors, who number 198, 
inquired into 38,705 cases, of which 37,213 were found 
to justify investigation. The number of cases in which 
warning was found to be sufficient was 31,755, and in the 
2199 extreme cases where it was found necessary to 
prosecute convictions were obtained in all but 70 instances. 
In the genuine cases of ill-treatment no less than 108,225 
children were affected, of whom 619 died, and the persons 
concerned in offences against children numbered 51,232. 
The measures already mentioned are far from exhausting 
the list of the enactments for the protection of children 
that were passed in the last century. During the sixty- 
three years of Queen Victoria’s reign, nearly one hundred 
Acts of this kind were placed upon the statute-book. These 
enactments gave practical effect to the principle, the establish- 
ment of which may perhaps be regarded as the most valuable 
and fruitful social achievement of the nineteenth century, 
the principle, namely, that the duty of safeguarding the 
child from ill-treatment and neglect is a function of the 
collective action of the community. In the exercise of this 
function it became necessary for the State to interfere between 
parent and child, but the result of such interference was 
not to supersede the parent by the official, or to break up 
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the life of the home. It is important to note, however, 
that these measures were almost exclusively concerned with 
children at wage-earning ages. With few exceptions, such 
as the Infant Life Protection Act and the Prevention of 
Cruelty Act, which were passed in the last few years of the 
century, the legislation of the nineteenth century afforded 
little or no protection to the young babies, to the infants in 
the first year of life. This fact should be borne in mind in 
considering the high infantile mortality of the last years 
of the century. The nineteenth century was distinguished 
by its measures for the protection of child life, and by its 
advance in the scientific prevention of disease, yet the loss 
of infant life in the last ten years of the century was 
exceptionally heavy, and the highest rate of infantile mor- 
tality ever recorded for England and Wales was reached 
in 1899, the last year but one of the century. 

During the last few years, in fact since the beginning 
of the present century, there has been a remarkable develop- 
ment of public interest in the question of infantile mortality. 
Several circumstances have lately contributed to bring the 
question into prominence, one of which was undoubtedly 
the continuance of a high mortality after so many years 
of protective effort and reform. The public conscience in 
relation to children had now become sensitive, and when 
the facts were known they soon aroused a demand for 
remedial action. The present movement for the prevention 
of infantile mortality should not be regarded as indicating 
a sudden and disconnected outburst of philanthropic feeling. 
It is really a continuation and development of the great 
movement for the communal protection of the children 
which, as we have seen, has been steadily growing in this 
country during the last hundred years. The same social 
forces that rescued the children from the horrors of the 
coal mine and the brickfield, that passed the Education Acts 
and the Prevention of Cruelty Act, may now be perceived 
in the twentieth century movement for the protection of 
the nurseling. We see that the community has become 
more and more concerned for the welfare of its children, 
and that this feeling has found expression in an extension of 
the function of the State as Over-Parent. And we note as 
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a significant and characteristic sign of the times that the 
extension of State or communal activity has taken effect 
not through the central authority, either in legislation or 
administration, but by the spontaneous action of the local 
authorities, who have now come to play so important a 
part in the life of our time. 

The subject of infantile mortality is exceedingly complex 
and difficult, and our knowledge of many of its problems is 
still far from complete. We know enough, however, to 
arrive at certain definite conclusions. We can affirm that 
the high mortality which year by year is recorded in nearly 
all our urban centres is in a great measure preventable, and 
we have seen that the conditions which constitute what is 
known as “ insanitation,” though by no means to be neg- 
lected, do not play so important a part in the destruction of 
infant life as was formerly thought to be the case. The 
factor of predominating importance in the causation of 
infantile mortality is the lack of proper care and proper 
nourishment. ‘The mother is the key of the position. If 
the mothers, either from poverty, or from ignorance or 
carelessness, fail in the due discharge of the maternal func- 
tion, infantile mortality will be high in spite of the most 
efficient system of water supply, sewers and drainage that it 
is possible to imagine. To prevent infantile mortality it is 
necessary to ensure that the infant shall be properly fed, 
properly clothed, and properly cared for generally; and it is 
now acknowledged that it is the business of the State to see 
to it that these conditions are fulfilled. But in seeking to 
attain this object the State has made no departure from the 
principle that its function is to direct and control, but not 
to supersede the parent. In the modern movement for the 
prevention of infantile mortality, the creche, in this country 
especially, takes a very subordinate place. Our public 
health authorities seek to safeguard infant life not by 
removing the child to be bottle-fed in a créche, but by 
instructing and supervising the mother, and as some of the 
causes of infantile mortality operate while the child is still 
unborn, it is clear that any preventive measures which do 
not include the mother within their scope cannot achieve 
success. ‘The more we advance in the knowledge of the 
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causes of infantile mortality, the more evident it becomes 
that the most promising preventive measures are those 
which influence the child through the mother. 

In the endeavour to make efficient mothers we have to 
contend against many difficulties. It is necessary to dispel 
much ignorance and prejudice. Not only are many mothers 
utterly without knowledge of the most elementary principles 
of child-nurture, but there is often a lack of any conscious- 
ness that a statement to the effect that a mother has buried 
six or eight children implies anything that is not normal or 
even inevitable. In order to dispel this ignorance, to make 
the mothers realise that the conditions from which their 
children die are preventable, and to teach the proper means 
of prevention, our public health authorities have adopted 
various expedients. There has been a wide distribution of 
municipal leaflets which explain in simple language the 
chief points to be observed in the feeding and care of babies. 
Literature of this kind is distributed through various 
channels; in some districts a leaflet is handed by the 
Registrar to every person registering the birth of a child, 
in others the leaflets are posted to the mothers by the 
Medical Officer of Health, or distributed to every house in 
the district in a periodical house to house distribution. But 
the best method of distributing these advisory leaflets is by 
the agency of women health visitors, and here we come 
upon an important development of modern municipal 
activity. During the last five or six years our munici- 
palities have employed women health visitors, in rapidly 
increasing numbers, to visit the homes of the less fortunate 
members of the community and give practical instruction 
to the mother in the feeding and management of infants. 
Experience has proved that such visits, far from being 
resented, are welcomed by the mothers, most of whom are 
found to be really anxious to profit by the health visitors’ 
ministrations.! 

Reference has been made to Huddersfield’s Act of 1905, 
which greatly facilitates the work of health visiting by 
providing for the early notification of births to the local 


1 For a full account of the work of the health visitor, see the author’s article 
in this Review, April 1907. 
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authority. The English system of registration permits a 
birth to be registered as late as six weeks after its occurrence, 
and as a considerable proportion of infant deaths take place 
within this period, many babies are already dead by the time 
the fact of their birth has been made known to the authori- 
ties who are responsible for the public health. The 
Huddersfield Act, however, provides that, in addition to 
the usual registration, every birth in Huddersfield must 
be notified to the Corporation within forty-eight hours. 
Huddersfield is the only town at present possessing these 
compulsory powers, but the Notification of Births Act, 
which Mr. John Burns succeeded in piloting through 
Parliament last session, enables any Sanitary Authority, by 
adopting the Act, to obtain similar powers, and there is no 
doubt that the Act will be widely adopted. 

The effect of the Huddersfield system (which is largely 
the work of the ex-Mayor, Mr. Benjamin Broadbent, a 
strenuous exponent of the best traditions of British philan- 
thropy) is to place practically every child born in the 
borough under the supervision of the public health 
authorities from the time of birth until the completion 
of the first year. This is an important extension of the 
function of the State as Over-Parent. And there have 
been still further developments. Since 1899 some twenty 
municipalities, St. Helen’s being the first, have established 
depots for the supply of specially-prepared milk for those 
unfortunate infants for whom there is nothing for it but to 
be fed by hand. The work of these institutions has been 
much misunderstood. In some quarters they have been 
regarded as representing nothing more than an unregulated 
outburst of “municipal trading,” as merely so many 
places where bottles of more or less sterilised milk are 
handed over municipal counters. What the municipal 
milk depot really does represent is an extension of the 
State supervision of baby rearing. In a well-conducted 
depot the milk is supplied only to those mothers who can 
produce good reasons for the failure of the baby’s natural 
nourishment. A careful record is kept of each child, for 
whose varying needs the milk is modified as occasion 
requires, and the homes of the children are periodically 
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visited by health visitors who endeavour to secure a proper 
use of the milk. Efforts are made to induce the mothers 
to bring their babies regularly to the depot in order that 
the progress of the babies may be gauged by the best 
practicable test of infant well-being, namely, periodical 
weighing, and in some depots the milk is not supplied unless 
this condition is fulfilled. The milk depot is more of a 
clinique than a milk-shop; and there is no doubt that 
municipal milk depots tend more and more to be conducted 
on the principle that the actual supply of milk is altogether 
subsidiary to the main business of the depot, which is to 
supervise and direct the progress of the child through 
the troubles that beset that critical period, the first year 
of life. 

The Midwives Act of 1902 has provided us with 
another potent instrument for the prevention of infantile 
mortality. The importance of this measure is evident 
from the fact that most of our babies come into the world 
under the care not of properly-trained medical practitioners 
but of midwives, who before the Act was passed were 
mainly untrained and wholly unregulated. The Midwives 
Act has brought the midwife under the supervision of the 
local authority, and this supervision becomes increasingly 
more close and effective. The midwife is no longer an 
irresponsible person working by rule of thumb. Her 
methods of work are supervised and regulated by the 
medical officer of the local authority. The Act is bring- 
ing about a much-needed improvement in the personnel of 
the midwives, and it will undoubtedly do much to lessen 
the mortality due to injury or neglect at birth. But it is 
having a much wider effect. Many local authorities are 
taking steps to instruct their midwives in the proper ways 
of baby management so that they may be competent to 
advise the mothers they attend to the best advantage of 
mother and child. The midwife has, naturally, consider- 
able influence over her patient, and her advice is likely to 
prevail over what is told her later. By the supervision, 
regulation, and adequate instruction of midwives much may 
be done to prevent the loss of infant life. 

In the contemporary movement for the prevention of 
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infantile mortality, a movement which daily grows stronger 
and more effective, we perceive public opinion finding ex- 
pression in a demand that an end shall be made of an appalling 
waste of infant life which is now known to be largely 
preventable. We perceive also that in response to this 
demand the State in the form of the local sanitary authority 
has taken upon itself certain duties in relation to its babies. 
It is taking steps to secure the earliest possible intimation of 
their arrival so that it may keep a watchful eye over their 
early welfare. It commissions its expert medical advisers 
and their helpers to instruct, direct, supervise and assist the 
mothers of the babies so that they may become proficient 
in the principles and details of infant management. At the 
lowest possible price, it provides milk for those babies whose 
mothers are unable to suckle them, and it provides also in 
the weighing rooms of the milk depots the means whereby 
the mother may obtain the most trustworthy evidence of 
her child’s progress. In all this there is no taking away 
of parental responsibility, no tendency in any way to sever 
the bond between mother and child. On the contrary the 
feeling of responsibility has deepened. There is a growing 
sense of the sanctity of infant life, a feeling that babies 
ought not to be allowed to die, and that the burying of 
indefinitely large numbers of children is evidence of much 
maternal incompetence. To develope this sense of responsi- 
bility is indeed one of the chief objects of modern preventive 
methods; without it little would be done. 

In this sketch of the protection-of-children movement, 
we have traced the growth of a tendency for the State to 
assume certain definite duties in relation to children. In 
the face of overwhelming evidence that the parent is unfit 
to be trusted with the practically unlimited control of the 
child’s destiny that once was his, the State has been compelled 
to protect the child not only from the individual as employer 
but also from the individual as parent. Conditions of 
increasing stringency have been imposed upon the in- 
dustrial employment of children. In one occupation after 
another child-labour has either been abolished altogether 
or permitted only under restrictions that become more and 
more definite and deterrent. From the factory, the mine, 
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THE STATE AS OVER-PARENT 

the brickfield and the circus-ring the children have been 
gathered into the schools the State has provided, and for 
the right of the parent to sent his child to work we have 
substituted the duty of the parent to send his child to school. 
Humane treatment and care in health, and the best attention 
practicable in sickness, the parent now owes to the child as 
a duty for the fulfilment of which he is responsible to the 
State. In relation to infant life the State shows increasing 
activity. The homes of the baby-farmers are now regulated; 
by the Midwives Act of 1902, the midwives, under whose 
care the majority of our babies are brought into the world, 
have been brought under a system of State supervision 
which becomes increasingly exigent in its demand for 
efficiency; and by advisory literature and health visitors, by 
municipal milk and municipal baby-weighing, the State is 
guiding and helping the mother to discharge worthily her 
supreme duty of rearing the citizens of the future. The 
meaning of these things is plain. The State has become 
responsible for its children. It has not lightened the load 
of the responsibility that should properly fall upon the 
parent ; on the contrary it has fixed upon the parent new 
obligations for the performance of which it. holds him 
responsible under pain of penalty. But the ultimate 
responsibility for the welfare of the children now rests with 
the State. After a hundred years of agitation and legislation, 
of vastly increasing activity in public administration and 
voluntary effort, we have now firmly established the prin- 
ciple that it is the business of the State to secure for every 
one of its children the requisites for physical and mental 
well-being. The responsibility of the parent remains, but 
to it has been added the responsibility of the State as 
Over-Parent. It is with this conception of the community 
in relation to the child that we enter upon the twentieth 
century of the Christian era. 


G. F. McCieary 
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MR. HENRY ARTHUR JONES’ 
THE HYPOCRITES 


M:- H. A. JONES has placed himself in a curious 
position. He not only writes plays but also writes 
about them, and he cannot well complain if we 
remember his publicly expressed opinions when criticising 
his plays. In the same way if Mr. Bernard Shaw wrote 
a drama in blank verse (the easiest thing in the world, 
according to him) we should naturally feel inclined to take 
Shakespeare’s verse as our standard of judgement, that we 
might see if the modern were, indeed, “ better than Shake- 
speare.” Mr. Jones, then, has to stand by his public 
utterances on drama. They are sound enough and all in 
favour of the serious, high drama condemned and neglected 
by theatre audiences of to-day. That, in spite of the 
glimmer of a tardy dawn, we still stand in a darkling world 
is true enough. Yet those who do not indulge in pessimism 
as a sort of sentiment must admit that British drama is 
progressing. The fact that the plays we thought subtle 
and fine a decade ago now seem to us old-fashioned and 
mechanical in their theatrical effects is comforting to the 
optimist. A change has gradually come over the spirit 
of drama. We look for psychological truth where once 
emotional effect satisfied us; our changing notions of 
morality make us impatient of the morals of old-fashioned 
drama ; and we demand ideas in the place of platitudes. 
To some extent Mr. Bernard Shaw and his disciples of 
the Court Theatre have understood this new feeling towards 
life and therefore towards the drama, but in the Shaw 
Theatre there is a want of blood and of humanity. Indeed, 


it is really a reaction from the exaggerated humanity of the 
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old melodrama and play of sentiment, and is doomed to 
become as old-fashioned as the very views from which it 
has reacted. : 

At the same time we must recognise the nature of our 
theatre. If we be honest with ourselves we must acknow- 
ledge that a theatre-manager is in a sense a commercial 
man and must satisfy his public. The fault of London 
theatres has been that audiences are not homogeneous. In 
an ordinary playhouse you have all types of people, some 
of them cultured men and women of the world to whom 
the problems of the theatre have long since ceased to be 
problems at all. That was the case with Mr. Sutro’s 
“fohn Glayde’s Honour. A larger part of an audience is 
composed of the ordinary sensualist who desires to be 
thrilled, and a still larger proportion consists of the specific 
theatre-lover, who asks but little of drama provided it give 
his favourite actors and actresses an opportunity for the 
display of themselves or their art (the two things are 
synonymous as a general rule). The dramatist of com- 
merce has to find the common denominator of this mixed 
audience. The error professional critics make is that 
they refuse to recognise this fact. Mr. Hall Caine has 
taken the right attitude in relying not on the critical but 
on the public appreciation of The Christian. His defence of 
that egregious drama is practically that the public will pay 
to see it. He flatters them by preferring their judgement 
to that of the critics. Mr. Jones, by no means so astute 
a business man, flatters neither critics nor public. He flies 
in the face of both, raises the banner of the ideal, and then 
writes—The Hypocrites. 

If Mr. Henry Arthur Jones were not so much in earnest 
there would be humour in the disparity of his achievement 
with his ideals. In his earnestness there is pathos. For if 
any play were ever framed to arouse popular applause it 
is The Hypocrites. From first to last its appeal is purely 
of the commercial theatre; the problem, such as it is, 
twists this way and that in an endeavour to claim sympathy, 
and the whole conduct of the play is as unlike life as it well 
can be. It may be that Mr. Jones has unconsciously 
stooped to please his public, and that to play the theatrical 
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showman has become a second nature with him. At 
any rate, The Hypocrites is not the kind of play the 
author has advocated in numerous lectures. It cannot be 
taken seriously. For what is one to think of Mr. Jones’ 
the Reverend Edgar Linnell, a curate who poses throughout 
four long acts as an upholder of the truth? It comes to 
his knowledge that Lennard Wilmore, the son of the lord of 
the manor in whose gift is the living of Weybury, has 
betrayed a girl named Rachel Neve, of whom nothing can 
be said except that she is always in tears. Lennard is 
about to be married to Helen Plugenet, the daughter of the 
chief landowner of the district. Now acurate might think 
it his duty to stop the marriage and to persuade Lennard 
to make his coming child legitimate, but no man but a 
theatrical poseur, who hugs self-righteousness to his heart, 
would act as Mr. Jones’ curate acts. He breaks the news 
to Lennard’s father with most provocative baldness. There 
had been a rather similar case in the village, but the curate 
had refused to persuade the man, William Sheldrake, to 
marry the girl, Sarah Piper, because she was known to be 
of bad character. Mr. Wilmore, senior, one of Mr. Jones’ 
narrow-minded provincials, is much upset about this, and 
bullies the curate. 


Wilmore. It comes to this—you will either uphold my 
ideas as regards morality, or you will leave Weybury forth- 
with. Which do you mean to do? 

The Curate. What are your ideas as regards morality ? 

Wilmore. Upon my word! My ideas of morality are 
the good plain, old-fashioned ideas which all right-minded 
persons hold! And always have held! And always will 
hold! Do you, or do you not, intend to carry out my 
instructions concerning William Sheldrake ? 

The Curate. Meantime, what are your instructions 
respecting your own son? 

Wilmore. My son? 

The Curate. Look at home, Mr. Wilmore! Deal with 
your own household first. 

Wilmore. 1 don’t know what you mean. Explain 
yourself, sir ! 
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The Curate. You will have us tampering with the 
plain dictates of morality? You have only one rule in 
these cases? Do you wish it to be carried out in the case 
of your own son, and the girl in the next room ? 


This battledore and shuttlecock dialogue is admirably 
conceived for the crude end of showing up the hypocrisy of 
Mr. Wilmore and the theatrical love of justice of the 
curate, but no educated man in his senses would thus blurt 
out a son’s backslidings to his father. Mr. Jones’ curate 
is more concerned throughout the play that justice shall 
be done to his own self-esteem than to the girl who is 
likely to suffer from injustice. His great opportunity 
comes when a family council is held on the matter, and he 
finds himself, in the face of the girl’s desire to shield her 
lover, without any direct evidence. He then bursts on 
Sir John Plugenet with this characteristic speech :— 


“Sir John, tell your daughter to look! There’s a rat 
under the floor of her new home! You know it, all of 
you! They know it. You liars! You hypocrites ! 
You time-servers! Damned time-servers. You know it! 
You know the rat’s festering under the floor.” Finally he 
turns to the girl herself with “You know it too! Ah! 
You know it Fs 





This outburst has the effect of making Rachel Neve 
swoon, and Lennard “ instinctively catches her in his arms.” 
The truth is out, and the curate has had his great scene. 
It never.seems to strike him that he is acting most illogic- 
ally and inconsistently. He has objected to William 
_ Sheldrake being obliged to marry a girl he has “ wronged ” 
because of her bad character, yet he does his best to make 
Lennard Wilmore marry Rachel Neve, although Lennard 
has shown himself to be a cur of the meanest description. 
Whether he was in love with Rachel is not clear ; in the 
end he says he was. Yet he allows her to be badgered by 
his father and by his mother, who is even permitted to 
suggest that Rachel’s lover was one of Lennard’s friends, 
now in South Africa. Lennard’s only idea when he is 


brought face to face with Rachel on the eve of his marriage 
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with Sir John’s daughter is to hush matters up. He appears 
to have no sympathy with the girl, and allows his mother 
to lie and intrigue for his benefit. It is all very well to 
make Lennard contrite in the end, and, stung by the curate’s 
brilliant simile of the festering rat, to declare his love for 
Rachel, but if Sheldrake ought not to marry Sarah Piper 
because she is of bad character, Rachel Neve ought not to 
marry Lennard Wilmore for the very same reason. But 
let it be granted that curates are often illogical. In that 
case Mr. Jones’ treatment is wrong. For the sake of 
theatrical effect he makes his curate a rhetorical hero, whereas 
he should have been drawn as a tiresome busybody entangling 
the threads of fate for the sake of his egotistical ideals. 

Of Rachel Neve herself nothing certain can be 
predicated. She is always weeping or in dire trouble of 
some sort. Of will or of intellect there is no trace. Mr. 
Jones’ treatment suggests that any girl who anticipates 
wifehood is outside the pale, and outside the pale Rachel 
Neve weeps and moans throughout the play. She has 
nothing to say of the man who discards her so easily. She 
allows herself to be made the cat’s-paw of the mother, and 
the butt of the curate’s eloquence. Her frame of mind 
is properly that of the fallen maiden of mid-Victorian 
melodrama. One longed to hear her exclaim that her 
bitterest punishment was that she was about to bear a child 
to such a paltry young man as Lennard Wilmore ; but she 
knows her place in commercial drama too well to make any 
such exclamation. Nor can one believe in Mr. Jones’ 
Mrs. Wilmore. That mothers will fight hard to shield 
their sons is true enough, but surely there are limits! Mr. 
Jones probably recognised that Mrs. Wilmore passes them 
by engaging the “sympathetic” Miss Marion Terry for 
the part. The actress softened the lines of the character, 
and made it appear by her manner that she was one mass 
of affectionate motherhood, But she could not make me 
believe that a mother would allow her son to see how far 
she would go in lying and deceitful contrivance to help 
him. A mother might decide to do these things, but she 
would not let her son know. Surely she would attempt 
to keep his respect while saving his future career. In 
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Mr. Jones’ play the mother and son conspire without a shade 
of compunction. And much the same remarks apply to 
Mrs. Wilmore’s treatment of her husband. 

The fact is Mr. Jones’ sordid play is conceived and 
carried out in quite the wrong vein. The subject will 
not bear the semi-sympathetic treatment and theatrical 
effectiveness of The Hypocrites. All the characters are on 
a low plane of morality and intellect, and if Mr. Jones had 
wished to write a play true to life he would have kept 
them there. The outcome would have been the marriage 
of Lennard to his heiress and the tragedy would have been 
ironical. There would have been no triumph of rhetorical 
virtue over conscienceless vice. But that would not have 
made a commercial play for a London theatre. It might 
not have made a play worth writing, unless the tragedy 
centred on Rachel Neve herself. 

Does Mr. Henry Arthur Jones really ask us to accept 
this play in the light of his public pronouncements on 
British drama? It is precisely such plays as The Hypocrites, 
Mr. Pinero’s His House in Order, and Mr. Sutro’s ‘fohn 
Glayde’s Honour, that keep an intelligent public from our 
theatres. These plays pretend to deal with problems and 
to reflect life with some faithfulness, but none whose sense 
and logical powers have not been atrophied by constant 
theatre-going can accept them as serious contributions to 
dramatic art. They may be popular with the theatre 
public just as hundreds of flimsy novels are popular with 
a section of the reading public, but they do not help to 
lift drama from the ill-esteem in which it has been held by 
thoughtful people for so many years. It is all very well 
deploring the popularity of musical and other comedy of an 
ephemeral nature, but these at any rate do no violence to 
our observation of life, nor do they set up false standards of 
morality and heroism. They are frank entertainments of 
no more account, and making no claim to be of more 
account, than other entertainments which the brain of 
man has devised. A play like The Hypocrites is, however, 
like a concave mirror: all of life that is reflected in it is 
distorted to the grotesque and the ludicrous. 

E. A. BAUGHAN 
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HE General Election of 1906 had one very 
important result; it brought to the House of 
Commons a new political Party. The Labour 
Party of thirty-one members (twenty of whom are avowed 
Socialists) arrived to represent, by an independent par- 
liamentary organisation, over go0o,o00 Trade Unionists and 
20,000 Socialists. In the face of this fact it will be here 
maintained that the Trade Unions have come to a turning- 
point in their history; for if they logically follow out the 
line of action which they have thus begun, then the whole 
theory and practice of Trade Unionism has undergone a 
vital change which affects the root principles of their 
affairs. It is to point out the logical results of this new 
parliamentary attitude that this article has been written. 
I shall show that while the desires of the organised workers 
remain the same, better wages, shorter hours, healthier 
factories, more regular work, yet they have decided that 
they will get what they seek by adopting a new method of 
action. For Trade Unionism they have substituted Par- 
liamentary Unionism ; for bargaining between employers 
and employed they have substituted national legislation. 
The vast scope of Trade Unionism in this country has 
not dawned on the average citizen. At the end of. 1904 
(the latest official returns) there were 1,148 Unions, with a 
total membership of 1,866,755. An organisation which 
brings together, however loosely, almost two million men, 
with their families, representing a full quarter of the nation, 
is a quite remarkable social phenomenon ; which can be 
realised as a crude fact by considering the enormous funds 


which pass through the accounts of these Unions every year. 
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In the year 1904 the 100 principal unions possessed a total 
income of {2,097,470 ; their expenditure was {2,042,165 ; 
and their accumulated funds stood at £4,616,230. There 
does not seem to be any better way of stating the position 
and the policy of Trade Unionism than by considering very 
briefly the main outlines of this income and expenditure. 

First, as to the income. Of the total revenue of just 
over two million pounds £1,855,000 came from fixed con- 
tributions and special levies on the members ; the remaining 
£212,420 came from various sources ; the chief item being 
£130,280 interest from investments in land, houses, stocks 
and shares. This indication of large invested funds is 
particularly noteworthy ; when we come to consider the 
parliamentary possibilities and weight of such an organisa- 
tion the significance of the fund will be obvious. The rest 
of the income is in the nature of entrance fees, fines, and 
from other minor sources. In short, the vast income of 
the Trade Unions is taken from the wages of the members 
themselves. The analysis of the expenditure is a still better 
way of discovering what Trade Unionism is doing and 
whither it is tending. The following figures are taken 
from the latest Board of Trade return, which states the 
expenditure of the 100 principal Trade Unions during the 
period 1895-1904. 

The first item, Dispute Benefit, shows that over the 
whole period in question the expenditure on strikes and 
other methods of trade disputes has averaged 14°6 per 
cent. of the total expenditure. But, to come to a closer 
analysis, the figures show a systematic development in a 
definite direction. Beginning with the 14°3 per cent. of 
1895, it is fair to say that the decrease to the 6°2 per cent. 
of 1904 is by way of a gradual fall in the expenditure on 
dispute benefit. It will be noted that the average for the 
first five years is about 18 per cent., while the average for 
the last five years is about 10 per cent. of the total funds. 
In other words, for reasons into which it is not necessary 
to enter at the moment, the Trade Unions are steadily 
decreasing the amount which they spend on trade disputes. 

The item Unemployed Benefit expresses an altogether 
material factor in the Trade Union problem; if for no 
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other reason than that the average expenditure under 
this head for the period 1895-1904, is 22°5 per cent. of 
the total expenses. Examining the column down year by 
year we cannot find any indication that this strain on the 
Union’s funds is likely to be relieved. The period began 
with a 30°3 per cent. expenditure in 1895, and it closes 
with 31°5 in 1904. There was a persistent fall each year 
from 1895-1899, and there has been an equally persistent 
rise from 1899-1904. The total result being that the 
figures for the last year, 1904, are the highest of the 
whole decade. There is, therefore, no hope of decline, 
there is rather a definite sign of an increase in the sums 
required to relieve the hunger and want of the unemployed 
workman and woman. The problem how this money is 
to be found is of vital interest to Trade Unionists. 

Under the head of Other Benefits is placed the expendi- 
ture on sick, accident, and funeral pay, and old age pensions. 
The average expenditure for the period is 41°4 per cent. 
of the total funds; and the last year, 1904, stood almost 
exactly at this average. The actual sum expended has 
steadily risen from £509,723 in 1895 to £850,793 in 1904. 
With regard to these payments, therefore, we observe that 
the Unions have maintained a steady policy; the policy of 
paying for the sickness, accidents, and old age of their 
members by devoting considerably over one-third of their 
total funds for their relief. There is no Utopia within sight 
which offers safety from sickness, old age, and death. The 
last item, Working and Miscellaneous Expenses, need not detain 
us. It is satisfactory to note that as a percentage of the 
whole expenditure it has fallen from 25°8 per cent. in 1899 
to 21°5 in 1904. 

Such are, in a very brief summary, the details of the 
expenditure of the Trade Union funds. In other words, 
for dispute, unemployment, sick, accident, and old age 
benefits, and the expenses attending the organisation of 
these matters, the 1,127,529 members of the too princi- 
pal unions expended {2,042,165 in 1904. Having expressed 
the case in figures I proceed to consider whether there are 
any general principles which lie behind them. I want, in 
short, to discover the principles of Trade Unionism as they 
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have been maintained during the last ten years, and then 
consider whether these principles are to be maintained in the 
future. 

There is evidence that there has been a deliberate and 
coherent policy behind all Trade Union action, not a vague 
patchwork policy, but a scheme which has organic unity. 
The workers have combined into unions for the purpose of 
increasing their wages and reducing their hours of labour; 
for the purpose of protecting their fellow-members at times 
of strike, want of work, in sickness and in old age. The 
motive force behind this policy has been a belief in the 
power of the Unions to bargain successfully with their 
masters; and the working out of this policy has been based 
on the provision of the necessary benefit funds by a collective 
clubbing together of the surplus of the workers’ own wages. 
Trade Unionism was, in fact, based on the principle of self- 
help; the members thought that they could fight their own 
battle, and find the necessary funds out of their own pockets. 
But, with a suddenness which it does not seem ill-advised to 
term a Revolution, there has come an abrupt break in this 
policy. The break came quite by accident, as it were, a 
result of the Taff Vale decision; and if the learned judges 
who decided that case have any ambition to go down in 
history as creators of revolutions then they may be glad to 
know that they set going the Revolution in Trade Unionism. 
It may be admitted at once that as a matter of law there is 
little to be said against the decision; it is hard to see how 
the courts could have decided otherwise. But we need not 
concern ourselves with the lawyers’ side of the case; for the 
political consequences altogether outweigh the legal points 
at issue. All these schemes of bargaining and self-help broke 
down at the vital point of money. A large reserve fund 
was an absolutely necessary rampart of defence; and the 
employers had suddenly discovered a way of undermining 
that rampart beyond repair. The Unions had to pay 
£20,000 in damages in the Taff Vale case; and it would 
only need a little time to reduce the reserve funds to a 
hopeless figure. In short, the law as it stood threatened 
the Union funds, and the workers were in danger of 
annihilation. Now, laws are altered in Parliament; so 
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the Trade Unionists went to the House of Commons, and 
there is a Labour Party. 

It is the object of this article to show that the entry 
of independently organised Trade Unionism into Parliament 
has gone farther than the immediate step of getting a Trade 
Disputes Bill accepted by a reluctant House. The Unions 
have entered on a course of action which necessarily must 
entirely change their whole policy at its root. The 
Unionism of the past has been based on the theory that it 
is a class movement relying, as we have seen, on self-help. 
The Trade Unionism of the future will be based, is, indeed, 
already based, on a national movement which will be fought 
out in the legislative chamber. The workers went to 
Parliament with a Trade Disputes Bill as their immediate 
aim ; they have already got what they sought. But even 
before they got the Bill in question, the Labour Party began 
to demand other Bills. It declares that the Unemployed 
Act must be enlarged into a measure which is something 
more than a politicaldummy. It demands old age pensions ; 
compulsory state-insurance against accidents is on the verge 
of coming into practical politics. "The example of Australia 
and New Zealand will very quickly show the workers in 
England that arbitration and wages-boards are the modern 
and effective way of settling strikes and lockouts. In other 
words, the Trade Unions see that they can get their 
difficulties remedied not only by self-help but by Act of 
Parliament. Instead of dragging these reforms from the 
employers by strikes and bargaining, the Unions have 
decided on quite another method of gaining their ends ; 
namely, by legislation in Parliament. It has somewhat 
slowly dawned on the workers that union with others of 
the same trade is not the furthest effort in co-operation. 
They have progressed through Federations to Trade Con- 
gresses, wherein the large bulk of the organised trades have 
met for collective debate. Now, at last, has come the step 
which, lacking perspective, seems the final step in collective 
labour action. At the Trade Union Congress of 1903 it 
was decided that the bargaining with the employers should 
be conducted henceforth on a wider and larger scale. The 


combined action was to be no longer merely a matter of 
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carpenters by the side of carpenters, engineers with engineers, 
cotton operatives with cotton operatives. There was hence- 
forth to be a Trade Union of all workers and the delegates 
were to sit in Parliament. It was to be All Workers 
against All Employers, and the bargaining was to take place 
on the floor of the House of Commons, The Labour Party 
is, indeed, a Trade Union Federation which does its business 
in Parliament ; and its business is to advance the interests of 
the members of the Unions by the promotion of Socialism. 

What, then, in plain fact does this new step in Trade 
Unionism mean? The aims of Trade Unionists have not 
altered one whit. There is still the demand for a few quite 
specific things: higher wages, shorter hours, unemployed 
benefit, sick and accident benefit, superannuation grants. 
These old aims remain as before, but there is to be a new 
way of getting them realised. And here we discover the 
new policy. It has at last become clear that these matters 
of sick, accident and old age benefits are all concerns which 
affect every worker in the nation. It is quite immaterial 
whether a man be a railway guard, a-coal miner, a cotton 
spinner, or a boot maker; one and all they are only too 
likely to need the benefits in question.. In other words, the 
Trade Unionists have at last realised that these matters of 
unemployment, sickness, accident and old age concern them 
not as members of a particular trade, but rather as citizens 
of a civilised community. As Trade Unionists they are 
rightly concerned with trade problems which are fitly dealt 
with by the trade organisation. But the matters in question 
are national matters and are properly dealt with by the 
citizens as a whole. It is, indeed, the principle of co- 
operative self-help raised to the national scale. And the 
place where citizens meet and decide as a whole is in 
Parliament. So the Trade Unionists have gone to 
Parliament to get these problems put right. 

The result of this new policy is likely to be far reaching. 
Sooner or later it will result in the passing of an Old Age 
Pensions Act, an Arbitration Act, a Minimum Wage Act, 
a State Insurance Act, a real Unemployment Act. These 
are not problems which will be left to Utopia; they are 
every-day affairs. Most of them are already working in one 
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country or another; and if the wage-earners of England | 
make up their minds they will very quickly be working 
here. The effect on the Trade Unions will be vital. The 
benefits which are now paid for out of the union funds 
will, under these new laws, be paid for out of the naticnal 
purse, for they are the rightful due of every honest citizen. 
They will no longer be paid for by the workers out of their 
savings, but will be paid by the State out of the proceeds of 
a progressive income-tax. But here arises the question :— 
What will be done with the great Trade Union organisations 
and their vast funds—£ 2,000,000 income and {4,000,000 of 
accumulated property out at interest ? The obvious solution 
is that the funds being no longer required will be no longer 
levied, and will therefore remain as so much increase to the 
workers’ wages. Or, if still levied, they must be used for 
other purposes than those they are used for now. It is 
when we know if the funds will still be levied, and, if so, 
what these other purposes will be, that we shall know the 
future of Trade Unions. 

The Unions of the future will no longer directly concern 
themselves with matters which are national affairs, which 
are therefore more properly and more economically ad- 
ministered by the State. Here we get the clue to the 
future action of Trade Unions. They will continue to exist 
and flourish if they find work to be done which is a “trade” 
concern, which is special to themselves, and which concerns 
them more than any one else. Work which is common 
with others is invariably done more economically in unison 
with those others. But it is quite obvious that there are 
matters which are special to a trade ; there are facts which 
only the expert worker is qualified to discuss, and settle the 
rights and wrongs thereof. The enforcement and improve- 
ment of the Factory Acts, the Mines Acts, the Public 
Health Acts in general, as they touch particular occupa- 
tions, are well within the specific business of Trade Union 
executives and officials. ‘There are industries abnormally 
subject to dangers, such as lead-poisoning, irritating dust, 
obnoxious gases. To insist on every possible endeavour 
being exerted to avoid these dangers is strictly the work of 
the trade official, who is naturally most likely to realise 
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them and their remedy. Again, the trade organisations 
will still be required to elect the delegates who will sit as 
representatives of the workers on Wages Boards, Arbitration 
Boards ; and even, further, to choose the delegates who are 
to represent the interests of the great trades in Parliament, 
for it will be yet a while before class interests are merged in 
greater national interest. The brewer, the railway share- 
holder, the mine owner, have led the way in class represent- 
ation. There will be, for example, a small cotton-workers’ 
group in the House, to represent the case of such a large 
body of people ; in just the same way that there is now a 
large brewers’ group to represent the interests of a com- 
paratively small body of brewer capitalists. There will 
always be problems and solutions which are peculiar to 
specific trades ; and therefore there will always be need for 
organisations to consider them more carefully than they 
can be considered by the outsider. For such purposes the 
organised Trade Union is a common-sense necessity. 

But it is fairly obvious that the vitality of Trade 
Unionism will not rest satisfied with the work we have 
outlined. With political success along the lines we have 
discussed, both officials and funds will be set free for other 
work. The national payment of election expenses and a 
salary for the members chosen are both certain in the near 
future. If the Labour Party knows its business and does 
it, there will not be much delay before this palpable reform 
is carried through Parliament. That means still more 
relief for the Trade funds ; still more time at the disposal 
of the staff. What will they do with £4,000,000 accumu- 
lated funds, with their highly capable officials, with the 
power to levy an immense income? That is the problem 
before the Trade Unions. To use all this money and all 
these men will mean the possibility of work of a very com- 
prehensive kind. The special trade problems we have 
already mentioned will need neither all the money or men. 
There will be enough of both for great developments of a 
new kind. There are two lines along which this develop- 
ment may perhaps proceed ; co-operative production, and 
technical education. 

It seems probable rather than merely possible that 
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when the workers find themselves possessed of funds and 
incomes which they no longer want for the old purposes 
of benefits, then it may occur to them that instead of 
squabbling about the hours and wages in a factory which 
belongs to some one else, they might as well have a factory 
of their own. It is not a new idea, this one of co-opera- 
tive production. The only fresh point is that the capital 
will be at hand, and an organised body of workers and 
officials ready to use it. I will not labour the point ; but 
if there be anything valid in co-operative ideas, there is 
surely a possibility that the Trade Unionists may see an 
opportunity. 

The matter of technical education as an outlet for Trade 
Union activity is a less certain and, at the same time, a 
more fascinating problem. In the ordinary sense of educa- 
tion, this matter is already under state and municipal 
control; and we hope it will remain there, and be 
developed along those lines, But there is another way 
of considering technical education, which looks on it as 
a process which goes altogether beyond the merely initial 
stages of school teaching. There is a kind of technical 
instruction which continues throughout the worker’s life. 
The finer processes are not grasped by the apprentices, they 
are the outcome of the experience of the master craftsman, 
and he is a poor failure if he is not continually perfecting 
them until the end. It is more certain than most things in 
this mysterious world, that there will be no real health in 
the community until we put on one side the passing phase 
of capitalist production for profit, and return to the point 
when production was for use. Briefly, we have got to get 
back to the point when men were craftsmen and not 
automatic machines. If it be not possible to make 
work something else than a time of drudgery, if it be 
not possible to realise the joy of the craftsman, 
then there is little worth in all this organisation of 
trade, in all this frantic striving to be first in the lists 
of commerce. It is not sentiment, but sheer common 
sense to say that if our labour cannot be a happy thing, 
there is little point in living ; and the present methods 
of industry reduce the huge mass of our people to the 
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uninspiring monotony of work which gives no happiness 
in return. The workman drudges, the craftsman alone 
enjoys. I ask very seriously and very deliberately, 
whether the rescue of labour from drudgery may not 
become the mission of Trade Unionism. The problems of 
craftsmanship are essentially trade concerns ; they are, at 
root, the simple question of how work is to be done in the 
best possible way. These are problems which can be 
decided only by workers; they cannot be understood by 
directors and company promoters. Is it a dream of 
Utopia when we foresee Trade Union branches discussing 
the questions of design and materials, the right use of 
the right tools, the proper methods for skilled artisans ? 
When the workers are protected by law from the 
demand of capitalism that work shall be done cheaply, 
it is surely possible that they may be persuaded to turn 
their trade organs towards the task of discovering how 
work can be done well. This idea of the Trade Unions 
as the supporters of the Craft movement, is an alluring 
one; sooner or later it will have to be thought out in 
detail ; by hook or by crook the worker has to be turned 
into a craftsman, There is one rather obvious difficulty in 
using the Trade Union organisations; they are highly 
centralised bodies, and their success depends on obedience 
to the leaders. The essence of craftsmanship is its freedom 
from automatic routine; the individual must have scope. 
The medieval guild was small and local. The modern 
Union is vast and national. I believe the two can be 
reconciled, but this is not the place to discuss the matter. 
However, this development is for the future, I admit. 
The question for the moment is how the Trade Unions can 
get through Parliament an Old Age Pensions Bill, a 
Minimum Wage Bill, an Arbitration Bill, and chief of all, 
perhaps,an Unemployment Bill. The method they have 
already settled. Trusting no longer to Liberals or Conserva- 
tives, they have formed an independent Labour Party. The 
lesson of the past two sessions has been absolutely conclusive ; 
one year’s independence has been more successful than two 
decades of gentle prayers. Nobody outside the National 
Liberal Club or the Old Guard in the Fabian Society has 
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any doubt on the matter. So the problem for the moment 
is the strengthening of the independent Party. The fact 
that two-thirds of its members in Parliament are avowed 
Socialists shows that Socialism is a creed for practical men ; 
and that the Labour Party represents something far wider 
than a mere class movement. 

The above article was already written when the Trade 
Union Congress of 1907 assembled at Bath in the first week 
of September. The proceedings at this Congress in every 
way confirm the argument. I have said that the Trade 
Unionists no longer rely on private bargaining with em- 
ployers to redress their grievances; they look to State 
legislation. The following extract from the report unani- 
mously adopted by the Congress scarcely needs comment : 
“‘One lesson at any rate can be enforced from the Parlia- 
mentary work of the past eighteen months, and that is the 
political power that lies in the hands of Labour. It is 
within the competence of Labour to alter the present 
unequal state of society. We have, for the time being, 
settled our legal position and workmen’s compensation. We 
now urge our members to take up the following social and 
industrial reforms: Miners’ legal eight-hour day and a 
reduction of hours in all trades, old age pensions, the 
unemployed problem, compulsory State insurance, land 
nationalisation, amendment of the Poor-laws, and restriction 
of systematic overtime, with the same determination and 
energy, both inside and outside of Parliament.” Note, that 
it is nothing short of the “state of society” that the mem- 
bers of the Congress desired to change; and this is to be 
done by political methods. In short, the Trade Unions 
are ceasing to be trade organisations with solely class 
desires ; they are rapidly becoming a new political party, 
with a National Socialism as its aim. 


G. R. S. Taytor 
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five landed in New York. He had no special connexion 

with the United States. He came as correspondent 
of an English newspaper and had little means of support 
except his skill as a writer and his native energy. This 
youth was Godkin. Before two years had elapsed he had 
founded, with the aid of friends whom he inspired 
with boundless trust, the New York Nation. This news- 
paper was unlike any other which has existed in America. 
It was absolutely and completely independent ; it spoke 
out the opinions of its editor with the utmost freedom ; 
it immediately made its mark, and, though its circulation 
was small compared with that of papers such as the 
English Daily Telegraph or the New York Herald, it 
gained readers in every part of the United States. It was 
read in every American University, and there are more 
Universities of one sort or another in the United States 
than in any other country. It appealed to the sympathy 
of every man of education or of public spirit. Before the 
Nation had been in existence for ten years it had become a 
power in the land. The young man who had landed 
unknown in America had made himself a leader of opinion 
in the most powerful Republic of the civilised world. 
“In my generation,” writes Professor James, [Godkin] 
“was certainly the towering influence in all thought con- 
cerning the public affairs, and indirectly his influence has 
certainly been more pervasive than that of any other writer 
of the generation. For he influenced other writers who 


| [« November 1856 an Irish gentleman of about twenty- 





1 Life and Letters of E, L. Godkin. Edited by R. Ogden. Two vols. 1907. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 
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never quoted him, and determined [in the United States] 
the whole current of discussion.” What were the character- 
istics which enabled Godkin to achieve this extraordinary 
and in strictness all but unparalleled success? My aim is 
to supply, not an account of Godkin’s career, but an 
answer to this question. If I were forced to give the 
reply in a few words, and in quite general terms, it would 
be that Godkin combined to a very singular extent the 
talents and the gifts which are popularly considered to be 
specially Irish, with the vigour, the energy, and the tenacity 
of purpose which, rightly or not, are often treated as 
specially characteristic of Englishmen. But an answer of 
this kind, though true, gives very little information. If 
we analyse its meaning, we shall find that in the case of 
Godkin it means the possession in a very marked degree of 
three qualities: high literary talent—keen insight into 
men and affairs—strength of character. 

Godkin’s talent as a man of letters is proved, if evidence 
of it were wanting, by his correspondence with the Daily 
News during the Crimean War, and by his account in 
letters to the same paper of the Southern States of America 
in 1857 and 1858. His correspondence, be it remembered, 
is the production of a mere youth. But it is in its way 
first-rate. It displays even more clearly than some of his 
later writings in the Nation his extraordinary literary gift. 
His letters show his capacity for careful observation, and his 
intense interest in and enjoyment of human life and all its 
varieties of humours. One may doubt whether he ever 
wrote anything better than his description of Omar Pasha. 
One may feel sure that he never wrote anything wiser than 
his acute analysis of the merits of the Turkish soldier, of 
whom “each is every inch a soldier, obeys without a 
murmur, eats whatever is given him, works like a horse, 
and marches till he drops, draws his own water, ties his 
own horse to a tree, and sleeps on the ground without 
moving a muscle of his face or giving the smallest sign of 
impatience.” It is worth while, even now, to be reminded 
that the Turks, despite all the faults of their Government, 
“have all the leading military virtues in a greater degree 
than any people in the world; and if officered as they ought 
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to be, and armed as they ought to be, might once again 
make the earth tremble.” But note that the critic who 
admires the valour of the Turks is equally aware of the 
faults of Turkish officers and the defects of the Turkish 
Government. He combines youthful enthusiasm for true 
bravery, with that calm criticism of incompetence which 
is generally the fruit of aged experience. I am describing, 
it will be said, rather Godkin’s character than his style, 
This is true. But the noteworthy feature of all his writings, 
which is even more obvious when he was giving his im- 
pressions of life as a correspondent, than when he was 
writing, in form at least, anonymously, as the editor of a 
newspaper, is the way in which the qualities of the man 
are blended with the excellence of his style. You cannot 
separate the one from the other. The admirable descrip- 
tion, for instance, of his arrest by Turkish officials, of the 
carelessness with which he treated the risk to which this 
arrest exposed his life, and of the reckless coolness with 
which he defied and triumphed over the stupid brutality 
of his captors, cannot be really separated from the extra- 
ordinary animation with which he paints a perilous, yet at 
the same time half ridiculous adventure. His boyish delight 
in an opportunity for displaying at once his resourcefulness 
and his courage is at least as marked as, and is only one side 
of, his singular gift for painting the mishaps and perils of a 
war correspondent’s existence during the dreariness of the 
celebrated Crimean winter. This capacity for giving a 
personal flavour to everything which he wrote served 
Godkin well in his later years. Half the charm of and 
more than half of the effect produced by the Nation lies 
in the fact that technically anonymous articles express 
the thoughts, the feelings, and the ideals of a known indi- 
vidual thinker. Readers of the newspaper felt that they 
enjoyed the conversation of a personal friend, and a friend 
gifted with far more than the usual amount of originality 
and humour; just as the men of the generation which 
rejoiced in the earlier numbers of the Edinburgh Review felt 
something very like the enjoyment of an actual talk with 
Sydney Smith. Godkin was by nature an ideal journalist. 
He possessed the strange gift of bringing himself into 
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personal relations with readers who never saw him or heard 
the tones of his voice. To those who wish to form a fair 
estimate of his powers as a man of letters, his correspondence 
with the Daily News is specially instructive. For in his 
early manhood he displayed a genius for literary expression 
which was not fully developed in later life. He certainly 
never obtained that perfection of style which falls to a very 
limited number of writers in each generation. He was not 
possessed by the passion for seizing the word or phrase 
which precisely expresses the writer’s thought. He had 
nothing of that nicety of the celebrated French author 
whose constant effort it was to compress a chapter into a 
sentence and a sentence into a word. This discovery of 
the language which without a doubt gives the truest expres- 
sion to a complex idea is no small feat; and the man who 
achieves it confers no slight benefit on his readers. But 
then the search for the right word often begets the delusion 
that form is more than substance, and that it is of more 
importance to say a particular thing in the best style than 
to make sure that the thing you say is itself worth saying. 
From this error Godkin was absolutely free. To him every 
style was good but the dull style ; vigorous writing was an 
instrument for the propagation of truth, and never became 
an end in itself. He was in truth a man of action. He 
wrote with a view to action. His words, as his foes and 
his followers soon felt, were equivalent to acts. But then 
his words hit their mark because the man of action was also 
a true man of letters. 

Godkin’s innate genius for journalism would have 
produced little permanent result but for its combination 
with keen moral and intellectual insight. He certainly 
never supposed that the editor of a newspaper compelled to 
think, write or act on the spur of the moment could claim 
any sort of infallibility. He had no faith in the pretentious 
““we” of journalists and reviewers. He was open to con- 
viction, which means that he could deliberately change his 
mind with regard both to measures and to men; but then 
this capacity for yielding to the force of facts was itself a 
part of that insight which cannot exist without the desire 
to see things as they are, and of the resolution to be the 
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slave neither of formulas nor of prejudices. And no one 
can doubt, who studies Godkin’s: life, that he did on 
the whole seize with intense rapidity the true view of 
every political situation with which he had to deal. We 
see this in his whole way of looking upon America and 
upon American politics. When he landed in New York he 
shared the enthusiasm for the great Republic which was 
then entertained by every genuine Liberal throughout 
Europe. He sympathised from the first with the determi- 
nation of the Northern States to maintain the unity of the 
American Commonwealth. He became, in spirit as well 
as in law, a true citizen of the United States. But he 
recognised from the first, and as time went on realised more 
fully than was possible for a natural-born American, the 
defects of the American Government, and especially the 
monstrous anomalies of democratic government as at any 
rate in 1857, and for many years later, it existed in New 
York. He had scarcely been in America more than a year 
when he writes a description of the way in which that State 
was governed, or misgoverned, which is at once as startling 
and as true as any attack upon Tammany published in the 
later years of Godkin’s life. He tells the readers of the 
Daily News how all the leading professional men, all the 
well-to-do merchants and shopkeepers, had ceased to take 
interest in city matters as disreputable and disagreeable. He 
tells of a series of meetings convened by leading publicans 
and prizefighters, attended by pawnbrokers, clerks, cabmen 
and costermongers, and candidates to be then and there put 
in nomination for the various city offices and Boards, 
Common Councilmen, Aldermen, Sheriffs, Police Com- 
missioners, Police Magistrates, and in fact for every possible 
function connected with the government and the adminis- 
tration of the town. He tells how the meetings of official 
bodies are marked by slang, ribaldry and drunkenness, and 
the members are mainly low Irishmen of intemperate habits 
who have been unable and unwilling to gain a livelihood in 
any honest calling. He remarks that “the population of 
the city is little more than twice that of Manchester, and 
the expenditure is seven times as great ; and yet it is neither 
paved, cleansed, nor watched. All the better classes deplore 
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and mourn over this ; but sooner than put their shoulder to 
the wheel by going to the polling booth they pay their 
contribution, look after their warehouses, and try to make 
up for external discomfort by luxury and splendour at home.” 
This letter, of which I have given the merest abstract, is in 
every way noticeable. It shows that Godkin almost im- 
mediately perceived the vices of the American administrative 
system which he denounced year after year as editor of the 
Nation. We may note that on his visit to the Southern 
States he perceived with equal rapidity the ruin which 
slavery was bringing upon the whites, and the existence of 
the very kind of ignorance, recklessness, and boastfulness 
which had excited the satire and indignation of Dickens. 
The plain truth is that a good deal of Godkin’s language 
about the South in 1857 reads very much like pages taken 
from the American experiences of Martin Chuzzlewit. But 
the quickness with which Godkin perceived the defects of a 
country of which he became a citizen was at least equalled 
by his keen appreciation of the best side of social life in 
America. Practical experience of politics in New York did 
not increase his faith in the democratic form of government ; 
but no one can read Godkin’s letters without seeing that to 
the end of his life he sympathised with democrats, if demo- 
crats can be defined as he defined them in the first book he 
published as “all those whose hopes and sympathies are not 
bound up in a party or class, but look for the welfare and 
progress of humanity as the goal of their striving.” It is 
clear also that he believed some of the best sides of the 
democratic spirit could be developed in the United States 
more fully than in Europe. His dislike, for instance, of 
anything which seemed to him to savour of Imperialism 
was undoubtedly caused by the dread that the militarism 
which retards the progress of civilisation should be imported 
from the Old World into the New World, where it has no 
proper place. The chief reason, however, for noting 
Godkin’s early attack on the misgovernment of New York, 
and generally the tone of his letters to the Dasly News in 
1857, is this :—We see that from the beginning to the end 
of his career in America he was occupied with one problem. 
How does it happen that a country whose citizens, both in 
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intelligence and morality, assuredly equal and in some 
respects certainly excel the inhabitants of the most civilised 
countries in Europe, is nevertheless to a great extent 
governed by politicians who fall both in capacity and in 
public morality below the leading men of, say, England, 
France or Germany? This question is one which at 
once arrested Godkin’s attention. The whole aim of his 
writings as editor of the Nation was to force upon the notice 
of the American public an inquiry which assuredly per- 
plexes every foreigner at all intimately acquainted with the 
United States. He was, however, far too much of a man 
of action to occupy himself through life with any mere 
speculative inquiry. He perceived that political life in 
America, and especially in New York, suffered from certain 
definite evils. He believed that they were evils which 
could be cured. Denunciation was not enough. He had 
the courage to lay down the principles of reform. 

Talent and insight would have been enough to place 
Godkin high among American journalists ; but would not 
have made him “a towering influence in all thought 
concerning public affairs,” had talent and insight not been 
united with that indefinable endowment which one calls 
character. It is here one sees most clearly the combination 
in Godkin of English and of Irish temperament. In a 
controversy between him and Goldwin Smith, which happily 
did not put an end to their friendship, Godkin wrote: “I 
am an Irishman, but I am as English in blood as he is.” It 
is certainly impossible not to believe that he derived one 
side of his character from English descent. He was most 
richly endowed with ordinary common sense. He firml 
believed, for instance, in the principles which he lived, so 
to speak, to enforce—that affairs of State must be managed 
in accordance with the rules which govern the conduct of 
an ordinary and successful business. He never doubted for 
a moment, or suffered any of his readers to doubt, that if 
appointments to places in the Customs House were made in 
deference to party interests, the Customs House would be 
filled with ardent partisans, and with very indifferent col- 
lectors of import duties, and whilst the officials grew rich 
on bribes, the State would receive but a very small part of 
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its revenue. He held, in short, that any practice or course 
of business which would bring a private person into the Bank- 
ruptcy Court tended to bring a State, however rich and 
flourishing, to ruin. This very homely truth is easily seized 
by English common sense, but is hidden from the ordinary 
American elector by the recklessness and the optimism 
which characterise the public opinion of the United States. 
To preach the policy of common sense and of common 
honesty was, as every one knows, the leading aim of Godkin’s 
career. He clung to his purpose with that sort of tenacity 
which is in popular imagination the most striking trait of 
the typical John Bull. He never wearied of repeating in 
every possible form, and as applied to all the changing 
circumstances of a singularly changeful time, the important 
but well-worn truth that honesty and prudence are the 
foundations of sound policy. Hence his determination to 
prevent, as he did prevent, a man becoming President who, 
whatever his talents, and however great his party influence, 
rested under the suspicion of conduct as a public man 
which, if it had occurred in private life, would have been 
considered unscrupulous and dishonest. Hence his exposure 
of every kind of job; hence too the derision of and 
contempt for, expressed often in the very plainest language, 
all the various pleas by which zealots or intriguers tried to 
defend on the ground of political necessity or otherwise 
conduct which every man knew to be in point of morality 
or of prudence indefensible. Hence, to take another ex- 
ample, his adherence in the main to the maxims of political 
economy as he had learned it, in so far, at least, as they 
coincided with the dictates of common sense. In all this 
he assuredly represented what may fairly be called the 
English spirit; but then this adherence to ordinary pru- 
dential maxims was tempered and modified by qualities 
which one expects to find rather among Irishmen than 
among Englishmen. Godkin, for instance, though what 
may be called a sound political economist and a thorough- 
going believer in Free Trade, was no doctrinaire. He knew 
well enough that political economy as taught him in his 
came was “a real science which consisted simply in the 

nowledge of what man, as an exchanging, producing 
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animal, would do if let alone. . . . Since then,” he wrote, 
“‘what is called political economy has become something 
entirely different. It has assumed the ré of an adviser, 
who teaches man to make himself more comfortable through 
the help of his Government, and has no more claim to be 
a science than philanthropy, or what is called ‘ sociology.’ 
At all events, its influence on statesmen is nothing like what 
it was when Pitt listened to Adam Smith and Peel to 
Cobden.” These are the words of a thinker who has 
escaped from slavery to dogma. Of the doctrine taught, 
for example, by Mill or by Ricardo, one is occasionally at 
least tempted to say, “It may be reason, but it is not man.” 
This is what marks them off from such a political prophet 
as Burke. Whatever Burke’s defects, he is never guilty of 
fixing his attention upon man in the abstract rather than 
upon human beings, as he knew them in real life; and 
Godkin is, in this respect, the true disciple of the greatest 
writer and thinker ever produced by Ireland. Courage, 
both moral and physical, has never been lacking either to 
Englishman or to Irishman ; but Godkin’s English tenacity 
of purpose and reckless defiance of dominant opinion was 
coloured by a quality which certainly cannot be ascribed to 
the people of whom it has been said that they take even 
their pleasures sadly. At the very bottom of his nature lay 
a keen sense of enjoyment, which itself is a source of power. 
Happiness, or at any rate the capacity for happiness, of itself 
gives strength. And Godkin’s virtuous pugnacity exhibited 
the courage of a man who thoroughly enjoyed a fight ; 
never in his long controversy with the rascality of New 
York and the shiftiness of American politicians did he fail 
to strike as hard and vigorous a blow as he could possibly 
give, or, if he was struck in return, to give back the blow 
with interest. On this point a good deal of light can 
be gathered from a comparison between the photograph 
of the correspondent in the Crimea, 1853-1855, and the 
photograph of the editor of the Nation, 1870. In the 
first we see a very typical Irishman, dressed in a half 
military costume, and leaning on a sword. One cannot 
but imagine that it is the portrait of an Irish soldier so 
eager to rush into a fight that, in his hurry, he has 
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forgotten to put on the whole of his uniform. The 
portrait of 1870 gives a different impression. The youth 
has developed into a man of fixed and strong character ; 
the military garb has vanished, but a glance at the firm 
face discovers to us a leader of men, determined to fight 
through an arduous contest to the end. Still, even in the 
later portrait, from which the gaiety of youth has passed 
away, one can still trace that sense of enjoyment which in 
spite of some severe sorrows, continued with Godkin to the 
close of his life. This again is connected with another 
quality, assuredly more Irish than English. He was pre- 
eminently a sociable man; but he was more than this. 
He was a man possessed with that true sense of social 
equality which makes the artificial divisions of class from 
class absolutely hateful to him. One can see that much as 
Godkin liked England—and his liking for the country 
assuredly increased as he grew older—he detested the sort 
of distinctions which in England hindered the easy social 
intercourse between man and man. It has been the fate of 
many of us to meet on the Continent Englishmen who 
positively objected to signs of general social good-will. 
Such a man has been heard to boast that he never took 
off his hat in a foreign Post Office, though he observed 
that foreigners did so, or to state that he was so disgusted 
by the porter of the hotel regularly wishing him “ good- 
morning,” that he promised him a tip if he would cease 
doing so. These, of course, are the things which make 
Englishmen beloved as well as respected! Godkin would 
have nothing to do with such practices, except making 
them the subject of unquenchable laughter. Here we have 
the genuine son of Ireland. The point here to be insisted 
upon is that the very qualities which gained the love 
of his friends, added to his power as a leader of opinion. 
He, no doubt, was “the scourge of impostors, the terror 
of quacks,” and humbugs, whether political, social, or 
moral, hated him. Still thousands were amused when his 
sarcasm turned on impostors with whose shams they 
themselves happened not to sympathise. And assuredly 
Godkin’s vigour as a fighter was kept alive by his sense of 


amusement. It has sometimes, indeed, been objected that 
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the teaching of the Nation chilled the enthusiasm of youth. 
The objection is rather a strange one. Truth, one would 
suppose, is good for all men, whether young or old. If 
the Nation by telling the truth destroyed some youthful 
illusions, it prevented the greatest risk to which the generous 
enthusiasm of youth is exposed—the danger, that is, of 
finding, as life goes on, that youthful faith was based upon 
untrustworthy foundations. And, in reality, the censure on 
Godkin’s teaching comes very near to eulogy. What higher 
praise can be given to any man who guides public opinion 
than the assertion that he defends the doctrines which he 
advocates, not by appeals to sentiment or sentimentality, 
but simply by the strength of legitimate argument. 
Godkin, again, it is sometimes said, was a_ pessimist. 
This accusation tells for more in the United States than it is 
worth, because the sentiments no less than the convictions 
of Americans are coloured by irrepressible optimism. 
If nothing more be meant than that Godkin pointed out 
the weak sides of a state of feeling which undoubtedly 
is hostile to reform, because it diverts men’s attention from 
the existence of abuses, his pessimism is entirely free 
from blame. If, on the other hand, our censor means that 
Godkin took too low a view of human nature, and 
generally entertained a cynical view of life, the charge 
must sound, to any friend who knew him intimately, 
ridiculously misplaced. Godkin, in plain truth, erred, if 
at all, by over-rating the amount of virtue, and especially of 
disinterested public spirit, of which men are generally 
capable. He found it difficult to understand that any one, 
and especially any one among his friends, should show less 
than Godkin’s own courage and disinterestedness. He was 
a little too apt to consider persons in public life as some- 
thing little better than rogues or renegades, if on any 
occasion they did not carry out their avowed principles to 
their full length. He occasionally failed, one may think, 
to perceive the advantage of compromise. He sometimes 
treated as opponents persons who were really his disciples ; 
but hesitated in carrying out to their full logical results 
principles which, with him, they held to be true. A 
feeble supporter was treated by him as an opponent, and 
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thereby sometimes changed into an enemy. But then, if 
we have here an error of judgement, it is the mistake not of 
a cynic but of one who at bottom expects rather too much 
than too little of human nature. The pessimism, further, 
with which he has been charged was a combination 
between two essentially good qualities; the one is the 
determination to look facts in the face, and the other is a 
keen sense of humour. Some years ago, an Englishman 
spent some three or four days alone with Godkin in his 
house at New York. The friends talked incessantly, from 
early morning till late at night. From Godkin there came 
an incessant flow of humorous illustration of those defects 
in American political arrangements on which he made 
constant war. The English friend wrote back to 
England: “You would have found in Godkin’s house 
two of the jolliest pessimists in existence.” The humour 
of the whole thing was irresistible, as also was the friendli- 
ness. It is with the thought of Godkin as a friend, which 
every one who knew him intimately must inevitably close 
any estimate of his character. The boundless trust of 
his friends is noticeable, indeed, as a source of his power. 
Without this trust Godkin could never either have founded 
the Nation, or carried it on with triumphant success. 
But his capacity for friendship is a trait which in itself, 
and quite irrespective of its effects, is what each one of his 
friends must deem the most memorable, that is the best 
worth remembering, of all the various traits of Godkin’s 
character. In his friendships, Irish warmth and fervour 
were so blended with English tenacity that one felt that in 
very truth he was, in the very best sense of the words, 
both a true Irishman and as English in blood as any 
Englishman. 


A. V. Dicey 
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O those engaged in the immediate business of 

politics or philanthropy, it is as disconcerting as it 

is salutary to be challenged as to the remoter effects 
of their activities. Of all the effects of social institutions, 
the effect on the biological quality of the race is probably 
the most important, and ought, if it could be ascertained, to 
have the greatest weight in determining what changes we 
are to advocate. Yet such considerations, owing to their 
difficulty and remoteness, are not at present among those of 
which practical men take account. The only use to which 
Darwinian arguments have hitherto been put is to justify 
acts of spoliation and rapine against “ inferior” races ; and 
this use has discredited such arguments with honest people. 
But although the Devil can quote Scripture, it does not 
follow that whoever quotes Scripture is the Devil. And 
the facts about modern civilised nations are so serious that 
it has become imperatively necessary to consider them 
calmly. In bringing the facts to the notice of the public, 
Mr. Chatterton-Hill has done a very useful work, though 
his practical recommendations are so little borne out by his 
facts that it is hard to regard them as anything but the 
expression of unscientific prejudices. 

The biological problem among modern human beings 
is different in many essential respects from anything to be 
found among plants or animals, or even among men in 
former times. These differences are so important that, if 
they are overlooked, arguments based upon analogy with 
other parts of organic nature are pretty certain to prove 
misleading. In former times, success in the economic or 
military struggle usually meant biological success, 7. ¢. the 
propagation of numerous descendants. For nations defeated 
in war were largely exterminated, and individuals defeated 


1 Heredity and Selection in Sociology. By George Chatterton-Hill. Adam 
and Charles Black, 1907. Pp. xxx, 571. 125, 6d. net, 
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in competition often starved, while those who were success- 
ful in either respect as a rule had large families. But now-a- 
days exactly the opposite happens. Our conquest of India, 
for example, has undoubtedly diminished the Indian death- 
rate and increased the native population, while it has placed 
Englishmen in a climate which they find unhealthy and 
where it is difficult for them to bring up children. Simi- 
larly in the economic struggle: the poorest sections of 
society, throughout Western Europe, have the largest 
families, and this is only partially outweighed by their 
greater infant mortality. Thus economic and military 
success, throughout the modern world, are causes of 
biological failure, ze. of leaving fewer descendants than 
are left by the poor and the vanquished. Consequently 
courage, intelligence, perseverance, foresight and energy 
are, biologically speaking, disadvantageous to a race or an 
individual, and these qualities, if selection continues to 
operate as at present, will tend to die out of the human 
race. To avert this consequence—a. consequence which 
appears certain if nothing is done—is plainly a problem of 
the utmost importance. It may be that its solution will 
demand some modification of our traditional morality ; 
if so, we must at least consider earnestly whether such 
modification is possible without real moral deterioration. 

Mr. Chatterton-Hill, after a long biological account of 
heredity and selection among plants and animals, of which 
the main outcome is that acquired characters are very 
seldom inherited, proceeds to state the facts on which he 
bases his pessimistic view of modern civilised societies. 
In an interesting chapter on suicide, he points out that it is 
greatly on the increase, and that, on the Continent, it is 
more prevalent in Protestant than in Catholic countries.! 
It increases in good times, and diminishes when times are 
bad as well as during wars.?_ Insanity, which he considers 
next, is also, by the statistics, increasing enormously,® owing 


1 This conclusion does not apply to England or Scotland. 

2 So on pp. 212-3. The exact opposite is stated on p. 233. 

8 How far this apparent increase may be due to the fact that insanity is 
now more generally recognised as such and brought to the notice of the 
authorities, is not discussed ; but obviously some deduction ought to be made 
on this account. 
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chiefly, it would seem, to two causes, alcoholism and 
syphilis. It might be thought that natural selection would 
in time produce a race which would enjoy immunity from 
these evils, but this is not the case, since they often do not 
prevent people from leaving a family of children. The 
same applies to tuberculosis, in which, though the death- 
rate for young people has diminished, that for people over 
thirty-five has increased, owing to the fact that those who 
would formerly have died young are now kept alive for 
a number of years. Thus the weak and degenerate are 
increasingly able to leave children, and the race accordingly 
deteriorates. 

Meanwhile the richer classes (which are assumed to 
be on the whole the better) marry later and have smaller 
families than formerly, or than is now the case with the 
poorer classes. Figures are quoted by Mr. Chatterton-Hill 
as to the birth-rates in the different quarters of various 
capitals, arranged according to wealth. It appears that 
the birth-rate in the poorest quarters is in each case about 
three times as high as in the richest, with a continual 


gradation between the two. He does not quote figures as 


to the very remarkable general decline of the birth-rate 
during the last thirty years or so, nor the facts which show 
that this decline is mainly due to voluntary limitation of 
families on the part of the more provident and responsible 
members of the community. His failure to note the 
decline in the birth-rate also leads him not to notice, or at 
least not to mention, a fact which appears among the most 
civilised nations, and entirely upsets the crude Darwinian 
argument, namely that they do not, or rather soon will not, 
tend to increase in numbers at all, so that the cause of the 
struggle for existence, which prevails throughout the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, is ceasing to be operative. The 
new factor introduced by voluntary limitation of families, 
which is one of the most important, if not the most import- 
ant, in the whole problem, is unaccountably ignored by Mr. 
Chatterton-Hill ; and this greatly lessens the value of his 
statement of the question. For at present, roughly speak- 
ing, the better members of western communities limit their 
families and the worse do not ; thus we have a grave source 
gt H 2 
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of evil, produced, and presumably removable, by economic 
causes. 

Although, as every one knows, unwillingness to have a 
large family is mainly due to economic causes, yet it is not 
to economic causes that Mr. Chatterton-Hill looks for a 
remedy. The remedy he recommends is that we should all 
adopt the Roman Catholic faith. Before considering his 
reasons for this remedy, we may point out that it is precisely 
the remedy which will be brought about if nothing is done. 
For at present the birth-rate among Roman Catholics is 
much higher than among others, and the difference is 
increasing. If no steps are taken, the population of Western 
Europe and America will, in all likelihood, become pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic within the present century ; 
for in each generation those who abandon this faith or who 
have never held it tend to die out. This is a new pheno- 
menon which has not yet had time to produce political 
effects ; but the statistics are so remarkable that we can 
hardly doubt what the result must be." Thus it seems 
hardly necessary to write a book advocating what will 
happen of itself if nothing is done. 

That men of science should bring to the attention of 
laymen the facts of science which bear on general questions 
is of the utmost importance to the intelligent guidance of 
the State. But when they pass beyond science we must 
examine their arguments as closely as if they were ordinary 
politicians ; for we shall usually find that their reasoning 
ceases to be valid when they desert the region of their 
special knowledge, and that much of what they believe to 
be deductions from their science is merely the unconscious 
embodiment of class or personal bias. In the present case, 
this caution is very necessary ; for what profess to be con- 
clusions based on biology turn out, on examination, to be 
hasty inferences from doubtful metaphysical and ethical 
assumptions. ‘These assumptions are made lightly, because 


1 See Mr. Sidney Webb’s very interesting articles in the Times, October 
11 and 16, 1906, on “ Physical Degeneracy or Race Suicide.” These articles 
practically demonstrate that the decline in the birth-rate is mainly due to 
voluntary limitation of families, and that this cause is inoperative among 
Roman Catholics. 
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the author is not sufficiently familiar with philosophy to 
know the arguments against them. Schopenhauer, Nietz- 
sche, and Mr. Kidd are his chief philosophical authorities, 
and he makes no attempt to meet the criticisms to which 
their views may be subjected. Like Mr. Kidd, he assumes 
that reason can never prompt to any but selfish actions, 
though he advances no grounds in favour of this view. He 
holds, apparently, that no man can be led by reason to desire 
the welfare of the community, and that, therefore, men 
must be taught some mythology which shall lead them to 
act for the good of the community under the mistaken 
impression that they are pursuing their own good. (This 
is not definitely stated, but it seems to be his meaning.) 
Such a mythology he calls a “‘ supra-rational principle.” He 
does not tell us what motive is to induce those who, like 
himself apparently, do not accept this mythology, to spend 
their time in preaching it ; for they, presumably, must be 
purely selfish in their actions. If we infer the nature of his 
“‘supra-rational principle” from its operations in modern 
Europe, we shall I think agree that the things it justifies 
are things which reason condemns. For example, in 
Belgium the Church (in the main) supports the Congo 
atrocities, while the atheistical Socialists attack them. In 
France, if we judged by the unaided light of reason, we 
might prefer the atheistic defenders of Dreyfus to the 
religious forgers and perjurers who secured his condemnation. 
But Mr. Chatterton-Hill, under the guidance of a “ supra- 
rational principle,” apparently sees deeper on this question.1 

Before proceeding to establish the necessity of religion, 
Mr. Chatterton-Hill examines the claims of Liberalism and 
Socialism. There is the usual chapter on “the bankruptcy 
of Liberalism,” without which no book on Sociology is 
complete. He examines “ whether, firstly, Liberalism has 
kept the promises made in its name by all its most eminent 
representatives ; and whether, secondly, it is theoretically 
as far above reproach as one might sometimes be tempted to 
think” (p. 450). These questions, by their form, recall a 
Conservative party meeting. What programme has ever 

1 [infer this from his remarks on General André and M. Picquart 
on p. 412. 
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fulfilled all its promises, or been theoretically above reproach ? 
These are not the questions which have to be answered 
when a policy is on its trial ; but if they were, how would 
Catholicism fare? Our author, so far as can be discovered, 
is not himself a Catholic, and therefore does not think 
Catholicism “theoretically above reproach.” As for its 
promises, it has promised immortal life in heaven to all the 
faithful ; does Mr. Chatterton-Hill believe it has kept this 
promise ? 

The author finds that “two fundamental ideas underlie 
Liberal policy—the rights of the individual as individual, 
and the unrestricted competition between individuals.” 
Between these two he finds a contradiction. But how long 
is it since any one has advocated unrestricted competition ? 
He urges, however, that if this is abandoned we are led to 
Socialism, thus assuming that there is no middle course 
between unrestricted competition and no competition. 
The position of modern Liberalism—that competition is a 
useful motive power, but requires to be guided and con- 
trolled by the law—is never discussed or examined by our 
author. His method is to ignore all the limitations which 
sensible men impose upon the application of principles 
recognised by them as having exceptions ; thus he produces 
a caricature, of which it is easy to show that it is un- 
workable. This method is too common with political 
theorists ; but whatever else it may be, it is not scientific. 

The objections to Socialism are equally inconclusive. 
We are told that “the ideal of communism is essentially 
the resultant of an ideal which is still more fundamental— 
that of the natural goodness of man.” This assertion 
certainly finds no support in Marx, whose views on human 
nature were essentially those of Bentham. That some 
communists have believed in the natural goodness of man 
is no doubt true; but it should not be inferred that this 
belief is essential to communism. In Cromwell’s army 
democracy was advocated on Scriptural grounds which to 
us seem merely fantastic ; but it does not follow that demo- 
cracy is a mistake. The fact that a man whom you are 
refuting has expressed an opinion cannot be taken as con- 
clusive evidence of the truth of that opinion ; yet no other 
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evidence is offered by Mr. Chatterton-Hill for the opinion 
that communism requires the natural goodness of man. 

His principal objection to Socialism, however, is that it 
would suppress conflict. I shall try to show that, in the 
only sense in which conflict is essential to biological pro- 
gress, Socialism of some sort is a condition for its existence 
in a beneficent form. But the conflict which is essential is 
merely one which causes the better parents to leave the 
larger number of descendants, not one which involves a 
perpetually renewed massacre of the weaker. Conflict of 
this latter sort, however, independently of any good effects 
it may have, is regarded by Mr. Chatterton-Hill as a fine 
and noble thing, which ought to be kept up for its own 
sake. He says: 


“If we suppress conflict, we not only suppress the 
means by which progress is achieved and by which 
progress alone can be maintained, but we suppress one 
of the chief outlets for the expansion of life. We 
restrict the sphere of a life by restricting the sphere 
of its expansion. We thus render life poorer; we 
reduce its vitality, and greatly limit its: possibilities 
of evolution. 

“But this is an ideal which renders life poorer, 
which reduces its vitality. Is it not the faith of a 
pessimist, of one whose belief in the value of life is 
not sufficiently great to tempt him to realise the possi- 
bilities of life? For one who believes in life, who 
believes that life possesses a value, the great object will 
be to realise the maximum amount of life possible.” * 


And a few pages later : 


“Socialism is, therefore, not the social force for 
which we are seeking; the force, namely, which is 
best adapted to increasing the actual tendency to widen 
the sphere of conflict, while at the same time increas- 
ing the value of life. By aiming at the restriction of 
the sphere of conflict, if not at the suppression of 
all conflict, Socialism reduces the value of life in a 
corresponding measure.” ? 

1 P. 497. 2 P, 482. 
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The “social force for which we are seeking” turns out 
in the end to be the Catholic faith. And this conclusion, 
we are expected to believe, is that recommended by 
biological science. But putting aside for a moment the 
influence of conflict as a selective agency, with which alone 
biology has any concern, let us consider the non-biological 
assumptions essential to the above reasoning. 

It is assumed, to begin with, that no activity is so 
delightful, or so inherently excellent, as that of causing 
one’s neighbour’s death, whether directly by murder, or 
indirectly by inflicting starvation and disease. It is assumed, 
in the second place, that a man who does not desire such 
activity must be a pessimist, 7.e. that whoever thinks life a 
good must wish to deprive his neighbour of this good. It 
is assumed, in the third place, that we ought to worship 
the Author of the Sermon on the Mount, not because He 
deserves our worship, but because such worship will be a 
help and an incitement to the business of killing our 
neighbour, and a prophylactic against our adopting any of 
the humanitarian fads of that misguided Visionary. The 
book will doubtless be hailed with acclamation by Christian 
apologists; I can only hope that they will note the grounds 
upon which its advocacy of Christianity is based. 

To those who do not regard conflict as a good in itself, 
it is natural to ask whether no means other than conflict 
exist for effecting that selection which is essential to racial 
progress. Biology cannot tell us whether conflict is a good 
in itself or not, but it can (within limits) tell us whether 
the type of man whom we think good will be selected or 
eliminated by such and such institutions. And it is plain 
that our present institutions, both where they encourage 
competition and where they mitigate it, tend to eliminate 
the best elements of society, leaving the future to the 
thriftless, the ignorant and the superstitious. The economic 
struggle, as we saw, at present has this tendency; hence a 
mitigation of this struggle, such as Socialism contemplates, 
will do something to mitigate the evil. But this alone is 
insufficient. Economic motives at present induce, or soon 
will induce, all but the poorest or the most reckless to have 
small families. Small families, so long as they do not 
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involve an actual diminution of numbers, are in themselves 
not an evil but a good. The evil at present is, first, that it 
is the best people who have small families, secondly, that in 
some desirable classes—for instance, the middle-classes of 
France and the United States—the births are apparently 
insufficient to prevent the stock from dying out. The 
struggle for existence, which has hitherto been Nature’s 
method, was rendered necessary by excessive reproduction, 
and more or less beneficent by the fact that, on the whole, 
those who conquered in the struggle were usually preferable 
on other grounds. But as a method of progress it was 
objectionable, first, because it was intolerably cruel; secondly, 
because its selection of the best was by no means infallible. 
The tapeworm and the microbe are as much a product of 
natural selection as Shakespeare and Newton. But now-a- 
days, the excessive reproduction which necessitated the 
struggle for existence is ceasing among civilised men, and 
the road is therefore open for more humane methods of 
selection. ‘The birth-rate is now the main factor in selec- 
tion, and the birth-rate is controlled by economic motives. 
These motives at present lead to a selection of the unfittest 
(in a non-biological sense); but the only thing needed is 
an economic organisation of society which shall reverse 
their operation. As a comparatively practicable measure, 
everything ought to be done to diminish the expense of 
bringing up children for the more desirable parents. Free 
education up to any grade, provided the parents reach a 
certain standard, would do something; free feeding of 
school-children, provided it were given to all, and not only 
to the destitute, would also do something. But more than 
this is necessary if the present inverse selection is to be 
arrested. It is necessary that desirable parents should be 
wholly relieved of the expense of bringing up their children, 
not only by providing such things as education free, but by 
a direct payment from the State to the parents. At the 
same time those who are considered undesirable as parents 
ought to be in every way encouraged to limit their families 
as the desirable parents do at present, and no financial help 
ought to be given to them by the State in bringing up their 
children. That all this can be done at once, it would be 
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absurd to suppose ; but some such plan should be borne in 
mind, and measures should be judged according as they tend 
towards this goal or away from it. 

The above suggestions may seem to many fantastic and 
undesirable. But are they not far less undesirable than the 
suggestions of Mr. Chatterton-Hill? His plan is that we 
should all join in advocating the Roman Catholic religion, 
which, as every one knows, few educated men are able to 
believe ; and that the object of our advocacy should be to 
produce such an excess of population that the nations may 
be compelled to exterminate each other, in the hopes that 
the remnant, though sunk in superstition and destitute of 
those intellectual acquirements which the past five centuries 
have brought us, may at least be physically strong, ex- 
uberant, and full of the lust of battle. Something, it is 
plain, must be done; but if this were the best possible, 
race-extinction would have to be seriously considered as an 
alternative. It is, however, not the best possible. But if 
the best is to be done, social reformers must not be misled 
by biologists into regarding science as their enemy, but 
must learn to take account of science, however repulsive 
may be the garb in which it is presented to them. And 
men of science, too, one may hope, will learn in time to be 
more scientific, and will cease to use a scaffolding of biology 
merely to build a shelter for their prejudices. 

B. RussELL 


THE CHURCHES AND MODERN 
THOUGHT' 


Y the Churches Mr. Vivian understands the religious 
communities roughly classed together as Protestant, 
including the Church of England as one of them. 
I do not think that he anywhere refers to the Church of 


1 The Churches and Modern Thought. By Philip Vivian. Second and 
Revised Edition. Pp. xv and 418. London, 1907, Watts & Co. 
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Rome as standing on a different footing from these in 
respect to the beliefs that she holds in common with them. 
The point is worth noting because one sometimes comes 
across a suggestion that Catholicism is not affected by the 
arguments of modern Rationalism—which Mr. Vivian 
accepts to the fullest extent—in the same way as Pro- 
testantism. Mr. Mallock, writing nearly thirty years ago, 
seemed to think that the English assailants of revealed 
religion had been guilty of a grave oversight in leaving the 
Catholic position out of account. And before that the 
future Cardinal Manning, speaking for his Church, declared 
that “we neither derive our religion from the Scriptures, 
nor does it depend upon them.” Still, Manning made no 
attempt to conceal the fact that the Church herself, speaking 
through the Council of Trent, declared that whatever the 
Sacred Books contain is divinely true. If, therefore, those 
books contain statements which are not true the Church has 
made a mistake, and her claim to infallibility is thereby 
annulled. It would be interesting to know how Catholic 
theologians get out of this difficulty. Meanwhile to the 
ordinary: apprehension their logical position is, without 
exaggeration, incalculably weaker than that of any Protestant 
body. So far then Mr. Vivian is fully justified in his tacit 
implication that the Catholic claims, whatever they may be 
worth as against orthodox Protestantism, need no special 
reference in his summa contra theologos. 

Time was when the Churches, Catholic and Protestant 
alike, fully acknowledged their hostility to what our author 
calls “modern thought,” that is, the belief in unchanging 
physical law, the higher criticism, the results of comparative 
mythology, and above all the doctrine of evolution. As 
every one knows, they have recently executed a change of 
front. Ideas once decried as the worst enemies are now 
hailed as the most helpful friends. Science has revealed 
revelation to itself, so much so indeed that the difficulty is 
now to understand how people could possibly call themselves 
Christians before they knew that man was evolved out of a 
hairy brute with a tail and pointed ears, that there never 
was a Garden of Eden, or a universal deluge, that most of 
the Books of Moses were made up about eight centuries. 
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after the time of their supposed author—if indeed there ever 
was a Moses at all—that the synoptic narratives are not 
the reports of eye-witnesses, that the discourses in the 
Fourth Gospel are no more authentic than the speeches of 
the Platonic Socrates, that the sacred writers, in short, never 
meant us to be so stupid as to take them in a literal sense. 

I gather from internal evidence that the author of this 
book has lived and travelled a good deal in the East. Now 
one would think that rather qualified him for penetrating 
the mystery of our Asiatic religion. If it is really an 
Oriental habit to say things in the confident expectation. of 
being understood to mean very nearly the exact opposite, an 
Anglo-Indian, for example, ought to welcome the new in- 
terpretation of Christianity as incomparably more intelligible 
than the old. One does not walk with impunity under 
palm-trees, as Lessing says. I fear those palms have left 
Mr. Vivian most sadly matter-of-fact. He has come away 
from them with the persuasion that the proper object of 
belief is truth, and that the proper instrument for discovering 
it is reason. And indeed on a candid consideration it looks 
very much as if the founders of our religion were of 
the same opinion. The prophets of Israel did not recom- 
mend Iahoism as a useful means for keeping the masses in 
order, but as a faithful representation of things in themselves 
verified by the exact and speedy fulfilment of predictions 
relating to physical and political events. The Christian 
Apostles did not say that the gospel must be true because 
it made people charitable, but that it would make them 
charitable in their own interest if they were first convinced, 
by miracles and fulfilled prophecies, that it was true. 

All this seems very unfashionable. But then the effect 
of Eastern travel is perhaps to make people rather regardless 
of the fashion, especially when it takes the form of denying 
fact. And what strikes Mr. Vivian as a very prominent 
fact in present-day English life is that the number of 
those who no longer accept the creed of any Church is 
considerable. It would, he thinks, be still more consider- 
able if the teaching of modern thought were more widely 
appreciated. 

As a controversialist our author is not original ; many 
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of his arguments are given in the form of extended quota- 
tions from the works of well-known rationalists. But then 
the object of his book is not to be original ; indeed origin- 
ality would tend to defeat its purpose. The important 
thing is not that theological belief should be subjected to 
new criticisms, but that the old criticisms should be appre- 
ciated at their full value and brought within the knowledge 
of a much wider circle of readers. Religious believers in 
too many cases are not aware that the ground beneath their 
feet is mined in all directions, and ready to give way under 
the slightest additional pressure. To continue the metaphor, 
it has been so thoroughly countermined by the apologists 
already referred to that not a square yard of unsupported sur- 
face remains. Sometimes a subterranean rumble is heard and 
an uneasy consciousness of danger betrayed. But as a rule 
the clergy mistake the opportunist acquiescence of the laity 
for an active adhesion to their claims ; while among the laity 
many convinced agnostics hold their peace on the plea that 
religious belief, however erroneous, is the source of much 
moral good, and prevents a great deal of moral evil from 
being done. 

According to Mr. Vivian, the example of Japan is 
enough to dispel all such illusions about a necessary con- 
nexion between morality and religious teaching. Like all 
of us, he has been much impressed by the heroic constancy 
of the Japanese in their struggle with Russia. Moreover, 
he has travelled in the country and convinced himself by 
actual experience that the social virtues may flourish in the 
absence of that dogmatic teaching supposed by Mr. Guy 
Thorne to be our sole safeguard against a carnival of 
crime. 

Many persons are willing to accept Christianity in a 
provisional way as the scaffolding of pure theism, which 
they expect to be more and more recognised as the only 
true faith, and bound to win universal assent when once 
it has been disencumbered of the difficulties inseparable 
from what is called revealed religion. Mr. Vivian is not 
one of these; and having finished with Biblical theology, 
he proceeds to attack the supernatural in its last strong- 
hold, the doctrine of a personal God. His chapter on the 
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subject, like everything in the book, is interesting and well- 
informed, but suffers from too great discursiveness. Far 
more space might with advantage have been given to the 
teleological argument, which, as Mill more than once 
pointed out, is the only theistic argument worth much 
consideration; nor has any been so deeply affected by the 
discovery of organic evolution. For it has been shown, in 
the first place, that structures formerly supposed to be the 
work of a disembodied intelligence are the result of uncon- 
scious agencies; and, in the next place, that intelligence 
itself has been developed from almost imperceptible 
beginnings up to the pitch at which it must have arrived 
to suggest the idea of creative causality. Mr. Vivian, of 
course, mentions the bearing of evolution in reference to 
the argument from design, but more cursorily than the 
subject deserves, and very much more cursorily than might 
have been expected from a critic who has so thoroughly 
grasped the bearing of evolution on Christian dogmatics. 

As to the doctrine of human immortality, although as 
a religious value it ranks only second to theism, if not, 
indeed, above theism, our author disposes. of it in a two- 
page note, of which somewhat less than two lines are given 
to the question of its truth. He asks, “‘ Does either science 
or common-sense support a belief in the survival of per- 
sonality?” (p. 316). Speaking for myself, I should be 
sorry to come forward on the affirmative side; but I 
cannot forget that so vigorous an intellect as the late 
F. W. Myers would have answered with an unhesitating 
“Yes,” or that so fearless a rationalist as Dr. McTaggart 
has recently supported the same general thesis. Mr. 
Vivian and I may think what we like of their logic, but 
trenchant assertions can no more do duty as arguments for 
unbelief than for its opposite. 

I ought to mention that Mr. Vivian, in discussing the 
idea of a personal God, observes that, “in all our experience 
and knowledge, emotions and intelligence are connected 
with nerve structures ; how, then, can we attribute those 
qualities to a Being who is described to us as devoid of any 
nerve structure?” (p. 231). Assuredly that is the most 
powerful argument ever advanced against theism; and it 
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is so little of what may be called a Philistine argument that 
it perfectly satisfied such refined critics as Ernest Renan and 
Matthew Arnold. It applies also with equal force to 
human immortality, as our author is doubtless aware ; only 
in an avowedly popular work things must not be assumed 
to go without saying. He is hardly the man to be deterred 
by the stupid or dishonest cry of materialism, which anyhow 
is pretty sure to be raised against his contentions as a com- 
prehensive answer to them all. I say stupid or dishonest, 
because any well-informed and sincere apologist must be 
aware that no theory about the ultimate nature of reality 
can alter the fact that there is a connexion between the 
phenomenon we call consciousness and the phenomenon 
we call a nervous system. A Berkeleyan must admit it 
no less than a Biichnerite, a Hegelian no less than a 
Hartleyan. Of course materialism bears another meaning, 
ethical rather than metaphysical. So understood it con- 
notes exclusive devotion to sensual enjoyments and to the 
instruments by which they are procured. Perhaps there 
are some controversialists who would not be sorry to 
insinuate that such devotion is apt to go with the refusal to 
disbelieve in disembodied spirits. But that is the sort of ~ 
pleading proverbially connected with having no case. 

In my opinion the most vigorous and impressive pages 
of the volume are those in which the author presses home 
the essential incompatibility between the theory of evolution 
and all theology whether “natural” or “revealed.” He is 
aware that there are people who hold the two beliefs 
together in the comfortable persuasion that there is no 
quarrel between them, and others again who live in the 
hope that the quarrel, if any, will be made up some day. 
But what he writes for—and this is the vital purpose of the 
whole book—is to lay bare the hollowness of such pre- 
tended reconciliations between science and faith. Attempts 
have been made to force evolution itself into the service of 
natural theology. That things should have made them- 
selves is, we are told, an evidence of design more convincing 
than all the special adaptations of means to ends so empha- 
sised by Paley and his school. But if the struggle for 
existence and the survival of the fittest bore witness to 
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having been originated by a conscious mind—which happily 
is not the case—wisdom and goodness are the very last 
qualities with which we should credit such a mind; for the 
machinery of natural selection is one of the clumsiest and 
cruelest things, as machinery, that could be contrived. It 
is thought a sufficient excuse for the imperfections of the 
human eye as an optical instrument that they were the 
necessary accompaniments of evolution; but what is the 
excuse for evolution itself? One might add to Mr. 
Vivian’s argument, that if organic evolution may have 
resulted from unconscious causes, it cannot logically be 
quoted to prove the operation of a conscious cause. As 
well might the younger Darwin’s admirable explanation of 
the moon’s origin be turned into a proof that the moon was 
placed where she now revolves by a provident Being in 
order to give us light by night, raise the tides, mark lunar 
distances, and furnish an inexhaustible subject for poetry ! 

So much for the theologians who accept the Darwinian 
theory. But, as Mr. Vivian very opportunely reminds us, 
evolution is not tied to Darwinism, and would remain a 
scientific truth, even if natural selection were found inade- 
quate to its explanation. When the animal descent of man 
has been conceded the rationalist need ask for no more. If 
man is a risen animal he is not a fallen Adam, nor is the 
talk of the Pelagians vain. In other words, he ceases to be 
accountable for some mysterious ancestral transgression that 
nothing but the death of a God can expiate. Mr. Vivian, 
who is the most candid of controversialists, quotes at length 
Bishop Gore’s solution of the difficulty, which is not par- 
ticularly intelligible, and Archdeacon Wilson’s, which is 
intelligible enough, but gives away the whole orthodox case. 
Such reconciliations can only strengthen our faith by 
making the list of incredibilities to be accepted a little 
longer. 

Mr. Vivian is evidently no believer in Lecky’s doctrine 
of an intellectual climate, in the sense of a diffused reason- 
ableness chat renders the specific refutation of specific errors 
superfluous. Granting supernaturalism to be untrue, and 
granting that, on the whole, what is untrue had better cease 
to be taught as if it were true, more is needed than a mere 
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scientific training to clear the ground. Illusions must be 
grappled with and exhibited as such before people can be 
got to discard them. And as a guide to the performance 
of that office Mr. Vivian’s book is the best that can be 
named, 

ALFRED W. BENN 
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and the thinkers of the sixteenth century, and 
above all by his latest work, Mr. Figgis may 
claim to be the chief English authority on political think- 
ing from the end of the Middle Ages to the dawn of the 
eighteenth century. The lectures delivered at Cambridge 
in 1900, and now published in an expanded form, provide 
at once a fascinating study of the causation and filiation of 
ideas, and a striking illustration of the enduring power and 
enormous practical influence of thinkers and their books. 
The subject is the transition from the medieval to the 
modern world, and the nature of the change may be 
summarised as the substitution of civil for ecclesiastical 
authority in the life of civilised states and the disentangle- 
ment of political principles and values from theology. This 
immense transformation was accomplished in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries ; but the ideas which then gained 
recognition are to be found almost without exception in 
isolated thinkers of earlier times. The Middle Ages 
regarded Central and Western Europe as a single Christian 
society under the joint leadership of Pope and Emperor. 
To talk of the conflicts of Church and State before the 
Reformation is incorrect, for such a dualism did not exist. 
It was rather a civil war between the two heads of the 
Christian family. Though their power varied with the 
abilities of the champions, the higher nature of his functions 


B: his Divine Right of Kings, his writings on Bartolus 


1 Gerson to Grotius. By J. N. Figgis. Cambridge. 1907. 
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and his cecumenical jurisdiction gradually raised the Pope 
to a position of supremacy which seemed to be assured by 
the dramatic defeat of the Hohenstaufen. But the extrava- 
gant claims of the curialists produced a reaction, while the 
weakening of the empire left room for the growth of the 
separate states; and the claims of the secular ruler were 
emphatically urged by Dante and Occam, Wyclif, and above 
all Marsilio, who advocated not only the supremacy of the 
civil power, but also toleration and representative govern- 
ment. A later form of the reaction against the omnipotence 
of Papacy was the conciliar movement, which so utterly 
failed, but which by its failure precipitated the Reformation. 

In a striking chapter in the Cambridge Modern History, 
and again in this volume, Mr. Figgis calls attention to the 
unfamiliar but cardinal fact that the Reformation is the 
parent of the modern state, and Luther the real author of 
the theory of the Divine Right of Kings. The Reformers 
transferred most of the powers and prerogatives possessed by 
the Church they had abandoned to the rulers of the states in 
which they lived. No one ever took more pains than Luther 
to show that an ecclesiastical rebel need not be a political 
revolutionary, and his inhuman denunciations of the Peasants’ 
War sprang logically from his belief in the sanctity of the 
state and in the obedience of every class to the law of the 
land. This new conception of the authority and independ- 
ence of the secular ruler received unexpected support from 
Machiavelli’s advocacy of the Reason of State, which put 
a terrible weapon into the hands of the executive. But it 
was the Po/itiques who perfected the doctrine of the absolute 
state under the stress of the French wars of religion. 
Catholics as they were, they realised that the extirpation of 
Protestantism, even were it possible, was not worth the 
cost, and bade Catholics and Protestants join in common 
reverence for the state which included and recognised both. 

Guizot said long ago, with profound truth, that liberty 
was the result though not the purpose of the Reformation. 
The rejection of the Pope set in motion forces of criticism 
and self-assertion that were bound to pass from the ecclesi- 
astical to the political sphere, and it is the revolt against the 
orgy of centralisation, as Mr. Figgis calls it, which marked 
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the newly emancipated states to which the later lectures are 
devoted. 

The author’s thesis is that the revolt of the human 
spirit was due to religious and not to political forces, 
to the determination of religious minorities not to be 
snuffed out rather than to political parties insisting on a 
share in government. In this struggle for self-preservation 
the two great doctrines of toleration and the contract 
emerged. The first arose when one sect after another realised 
that it could not convert or suppress the members of other 
sects in the same state; the second, implicit in the theo 
and practice of feudalism, provided a weapon with which 
tyranny could be successfully combated. How this doctrine, 
unhistorical indeed but containing a profound truth, under- 
mined the fabric of absolutism in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries is well known. What is less familiar 
but not less worth knowing is the story of its origin and 
evolution told in these thoughtful pages. 

Mr. Figgis’s work is by no means easy reading, for it 
deals with somewhat abstract conceptions in a necessarily 
concise manner. But his sketches of Marsilio, Gerson, 
Bodin, Buchanan, Du Plessis, Mornay, Mariana, Althusius, 
and other remarkable thinkers lack nothing in clearness, and 
the book derives vitality from the reader’s knowledge that 
he is watching the emergence of some of the mightiest forces 
which have moulded the modern world. 





G. P. Goocu 
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IN PRISON * 


I 


HE day was raw and cold, and sullen, grey clouds 

hung motionless over the city; whilst upon the 

ground, all covered with mud, there was falling a 
noiseless, sluggish drizzle, shrouding the dull street in a 
tremulant mist. 

Hemmed in by a stout cordon of police, a dense mob 
of men and women was moving slowly over the wet pave- 
ments, hugging the damp, cold walls of the houses; and 
over it there hovered, irresolute and feeble, a dull, indefinite 
murmur. 

Oh, those grey, dusky faces, with their tightly-com- 
pressed jaws—those sullenly-lowered eyes ! Some one laughs 
distractedly and makes a poor jest, striving to conceal the 
uneasy, oppressive consciousness of his weakness. At times 
a stifled revolutionary cry is heard, but it sounds dull and 
unreal, as if the man were still undecided whether to revolt, 
or whether it were not now too late. 

1 The following pages are of interest from having been written during the 
weeks when the expectation of a Russian Revolution was at its height. On 
January 22, 1905, outside the Winter Palace, a crowd of peaceable men and 
women, who had come to lay their grievances before the Tsar, were flogged 
back by Cossacks and finally shot in large numbers. Every one will remember 
that this action on the part of the Russian Government excited a good deal of 
genuine anger and detestation among all nations, as actions of ferocious and 
base cruelty on the part of stupid — will occasionally do. The effect 
of this massacre in Russia was to alienate the sympathies of any who had 
generous feelings from the side of the Government; which in its turn 
redoubled the policy of imprisonment and violence. Gorki, who had 
narrowly escaped being shot on the 22nd, was arrested and imprisoned. A 
petition, signed by many of the most famous men in Europe, succeeded in 
effecting his release, and he was sent to Riga on bail to await trial for having 
written a paper in which he expressed the opinion that the prestige of the 


Tsar asthe Father of the People had been sere The prison experiences 
of the hero in the following story were probably his own: the hero himself 


is interesting as the type of those Russian students who have sacrificed their 
lives in the struggle for a better state of things. 
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Some of the faces of the police look weary, harassed, 
and exasperated ; others merely unconcerned, as if carved 
in wood. The light drops of rain glitter dimly on their 
caps and beards. Heavily over the housetops hang the 
hopeless grey heavens, swollen with chilly moisture ; and 
upon that herd of human beings, vanquished without a 
blow, there keep settling great clammy flakes of snow 
mingled with rain ; and there settles also a dull anguish. 

“Into the yard with them!” shouted some one in a 
hoarse voice. 

The escort of those dripping, crushed wretches began 
to hustle them roughly towards the gates of a wood-yard. 
A jam ensued, and, pressing densely upon one another like 
sheep, the people poured in a thin torrent into the yard. 
The cries of anger became louder and more convulsive ; 
one could hear sharp exclamations of resentment, and the 
shrill tones of the women had a ring of tears in them. 

A cheery, good-hearted young fellow, a student in his 
first term, one Mischa Malynin, pushed his way into the 
centre of the mob and gazed pityingly, with simple blue 
eyes, at the wan, sorry, and distracted faces around him. 
The cries of the women, the hysterical laughter, the dull 
murmuring, all affected him. Choking in the throng, 
filled with a heavy sense of shame, ready to weep with 
rage, jostling those who surrounded him, he endeavoured to 
get more speedily into the yard, there to hide himself, to 
get away from them all, to be alone. 

Small, clinging hands clutched him firmly by the sleeve. 
He saw before him a pale face with large wet eyes which, 
streaming with tears and rain, raised itself to his; and the 
lips, delicately beautiful and convulsively drawn, whispered 
tremulously and passionately : 

“JT will not go! I cannot—I won't! That man has 
been pushing me. How dare he? Speak to him!” 

The girl choked and shook her head, whilst her dark 
curls rioted rebelliously over her wet cheeks and high white 
forehead, 

“ How dare he?” she suddenly screamed, overtopping 
the whole din with her voice,and wrung her hands, straighten- 
ing herself like a steel spring, her eyes blazing. Then in 
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Mischa’s heart, too, there awoke a fire which poured in 
stinging pulses through his veins ; hot shame glowed within 
him, momentarily blinding his eyes, and filling his breast 
with the reckless hardihood of youth. He flung himself 
forward, the black mass of people palpitating with the 
shock, like mud when a stone falls upon it. He saw in 
front of him a tall man in a grey cloak, and called out to 
him in a sharp tone, “ Do not dare to molest her !” 

“‘T—eh ? who is touching her?” answered the man in 
grey, with an angry gesture of his hand. His jaded face, 
with its sandy beard, made a contemptuous grimace, and 
laying a hand on Mischa’s shoulder, he said : 

“ Now then, if you please, off you go!” 

Mischa saw the grimace, and felt in his heart a keen 
stab of offence. 

“JT will not go!” he cried furiously ; “we will not 
go! Weare not a herd of cattle. We have had enough of 
your violence !” 

All the fine and forcible words that he had heard uttered 
concerning freedom and the rights of man rushed from his 
breast in a passionate torrent, and flashed over the people, 
kindling mere wrath in some, but in others a desire for 
mischief. Drunk with the sound of his own voice, deaf- 
ened by the varied whirlwind of cries, he spun round in 
the throng like a spark in a black cloud of smoke, and did 
not notice how they seized and tore him out of the crowd. 
It was only in a cab on his way to the police-station that 
he came to himself. 

Opening his eyes wide, he eagerly drank in the air, and 
shook himself, filled with healthy, joyous excitement, and 
not yet accounting to himself for what had gone before. 
By his side, and clasping him by the belt, sat a divisional 
detective—a young man, with a scar on his right cheek. 
His face was sullen, and his lips strongly compressed, and 
he gazed in front of him with blinking eyes, constantly 
touching his cheek with his left hand. 

“You are taking me—where?” asked Mischa cheer- 
fully. 

«To the police-station,” answered the detective through 
his teeth, and his lips twisted painfully. 
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“You have been struck by some one?” asked Mischa 
considerately. 

**One of my teeth is aching, confound it !” snarled the 
detective, striking the driver on the back with his fist, and 
grumbling at him in an angry, nervous voice: “Get on 
quicker, curse you !” 

The grey-haired driver, a youngish-old man, turned 
a face all puckered with wrinkles, and, blinking good- 
humouredly with his fine, humid eyes, said apologetically : 

“As quickly as I can, your honour!” Then to 
Mischa, “ When it is to prison, and not to church, one 
can never be too late.” 

“Speak only to me,” hissed the detective. The driver 
plucked tremblingly at his reins, and muttered to his horse: 
“Hi! Come! What’s up with you?” 

In the street dark figures of passers-by were glancing 
anxiously around them through the thick, clammy mist— 
figures which had seemingly lost their way in the grey, wet 
fog, and were being silently and sadly swept hither and 
thither, not knowing which way to go. Tramcars passed 
with a dull clatter and roar, and from under their wheels 
flashed wicked blue sparks; while within the cars sat, silent 
and motionless, dark silhouetted forms of passengers. The 
weary scrape of horseshoes made a continuous sound on 
the paving-stones ; the flames of the lamps burnt yellow, 
flickering in a distracted sort of way, and giving no light 
to speak of—then vanished, swallowed up in the motionless 
sea of cold fog. The india-rubber tyres of the cab bounded 
swiftly over the uneven cobbles, and in Mischa’s breast 
something began to stir with a faint, disagreeable shiver ; 
but, simultaneously with this tremor of fading excitement, 
there was dawning quietly within him a bright, proud 
consciousness of duty fulfilled. 

At the gates of the police-station a subordinate—a 
stout man, clad in grey like the fog—called out in a 
thick, easy voice : 

“Hullo! So you’ve brought us another one? Well, 
there is not an atom of room here. Their Excellencies 
have given orders that you should take your little lots 
straight to the prison.” 
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“The devil take it!” groaned the detective. Then, 
suddenly turning to Mischa a haggard, wrinkled face, he 
said in a tone of reproach: 

“See here, Hospodeen’ Student! Yes, say it too— 
we also are for the people. But—but yet, no matter if 
we are sick, we have to cart you about, even thongs we 
don’t know why.” 

And turning away sharply, he shouted to the driver : 
“Hi, you! To the prison.’ 

Mischa felt inclined to laugh, but as he did not wish to 
hurt the feelings of a sick man, he refrained, and kept 
silence. Then he kindly remarked : 

“‘ Now, you should try creosote for it.” 

The detective did not answer ; and they were already 
under the prison walls before he said dejectedly, as he leapt 
from the cab : 

“T have tried creosote—it is no use. Now then, if 


you please ! 


II 


In the prison, too, there seemed to be no vacancies, and 
Mischa was placed in a small cell for convicted criminals 
(ugolovni).? A tall, grey-haired warder with a long face, 
a pointed beard, and colourless, set eyes, locked the stout, 
greasy door with a sound like thunder, and bending down 
to the round peephole cut in it, said in a thick, coarse 
voice, as if into a speaking trumpet, “If you want any- 
thing, call out; I shall be there,” and then vanished as 
noiselessly as a mouse. 

The young man followed him with a curious glance, 
and regaining somewhat his composure, applied himself 
to an inspection of his cell. It was a long, narrow room, 
and on the left side of it, near the door, projected a heavy 
three-cornered stove, close to which was a sloping, dirty 
pallet-bed on four legs. These occupied the whole length 
of the room as far as a large window, which was barred 
with a stout iron grating, overlaid with a red coating of 

1 Hospodeen = Eng. Mister (Mr.). 


2 Ugolovni are convicts, convicted men; arrestanti are prisoners awaiting 
trial. 
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rust. Between the bed and the right-hand wall was left a 
clear space, in width about an arsheen’ and a half, and, 
except for the bed, this dirty, gloomy room contained no 
furniture whatever. The stone, vaulted roof, seamed with 
cracks, was bent into a heavy-arch, curving downwards 
from the left-hand wall almost to the level of the bed; 
and this arch gave the room the curious appearance of 
being a hemisphere, cut exactly in half. At the highest 
point of the arch, on the right-hand wall, shone a small 
electric globe, coated with dirt, which lit up the walls, 
covered with dirt, stains of crushed bugs, and some inscrip- 
tions. Over the bed, near the stove, were some sketches, 
done apparently with an iron nail, and some huge columns 
of figures: some one had evidently been adding, dividing, 
and multiplying them, to fill up the empty void of the 
days which he had spent there, while battling with his 
anxious loneliness. Nearer to the window, on a dark stain 
of dried mould, was scrawled in large letters: 


“We, from Viazma, two gromilie, 
Must keep on tramping, willy-nilly ; 
When we scrape a copeck up, 

With it we buy a crust, and—sup. 


“‘ We, from Viazma, two gromilie, 
Must keep on tramping, willy-nilly ; 
When we've a copper we don’t ‘ clem,’ ? 
But buy a crust, and—chryapaem. 


“‘ We, two gromilie from Viazma, 
Have journeyed through the world together ; 
When from a corner we scrape a copeck, 
With it we buy a crust, and—chryapaem.” 


Mischa smiled as he wondered what “ chryapaem” might 
mean. ‘It must mean ‘are glad to eat it,’” he concluded, 
as he gazed at the straggling rows of letters dispersed gaily 
over the wall. And “two gromilie” seemed to him to 
represent two roysterers down on their luck—broken-down 
fellows, always half-starving, never at their wits’ end, afraid 
of nothing, and continually on the move from one town 


1 Arsheen = the Russian ell = 2 feet 3 inches. 
2 Clem = (slang) English for pine, starve. 
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to another, where there may be a chance of “scraping a 
copeck”; thus living like birds of prey among their fellow 
men. Mischa read the lines again, and feeling a keen 
interest in these dirty walls, burst out laughing. 

At the door of the cell there sounded shuffling foot- 
steps, and a hoarse voice asked angrily: “What are you 
doing ?” 

Mischa shuddered and turned round. From the open- 
ing cut in the door a cold, fixed eye was gazing upon him. 

“Here! did you call?” “No.” “What is it, then?” 
asked the eye pertinaciously. ‘‘ Nothing; I was only 
laughing,” said Mischa. 

The eye disappeared swiftly upwards somewhere, and 
then from the corridor came a muffled and seemingly 
offended voice: “ This is no place for laughing.” 

“Ts it forbidden?” asked Mischa, smiling good- 
humouredly. He received no answer. From the courtyard 
of the prison came the sound of voices ; somewhere far off 
along the corridor water was splashing; in a neighbouring 
cell iron fetters were idly jingling; and all these sounds, 
mingling in one dull resonance, aroused in him no desire to 
listen. Before Mischa’s gaze still flitted the queer, long 
face of the warder—his round, colourless eyes, his grey, 
shaggy eyebrows, with the broad forehead, covered with 
yellow, wrinkled skin, rising high above them. 

“ O Fedica, fresh young creature!” squalled somebody 
in the corridor. Then came a loud laugh close to the cell, 
and somebody ran away with a heavy stamping of feet. 
“ Quicker there, you goats!” sounded a harsh voice. 
Mischa sighed, and began to read the inscriptions. On 
the ceiling, where, as he lay on the bed, he could easily 
touch it with his hand, somebody had written very carefully 
in printed characters : 

“Here lay James Ignatius Yssof. For the murder of 
his wife and Sashka Grislof for their meanness. This was 
at Vinvar, 1900. He cut out their entrails.” 

Mischa shuddered again. ‘The contents of the inscrip- 
tion left him thunderstruck, and, still more, its careful 
execution, showing that Yssof firmly believed in his right 
to kill. 
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He tried to picture Yssof to himself, but could not 
fashion of him any human semblance. This complacent 
murderer swam before his vision merely as a shapeless, 
menacing blot, in the centre of which shone, with coarse 
light, a dim, blood-red flame. 

At the door sounded heavy footsteps, and a loud voice— 
*“‘ Attention there!” Then a chain rattled, the door opened, 
and into the cell walked two warders and the junior sub- 
Governor of the prison—the latter a small man, with a 
dark, keen face, and shy, mouse-like eyes. He threw a 
swift sidelong glance over Mischa’s figure, and silently 
turned away from him. One of the warders—a red-haired, 
fat man, with a protruding stomach—went to the window, 
and felt the grating with his hand; the other, known to 
Mischa as a high official, stood motionless on the thresh- 
old, and gazed at the young man’s face with torpid eyes. 
The grey form of a convict came gliding round his le 
into the cell, like a whiff of cold winter air. He hurriedly 
threw a bundle of wood, thickly smeared with pitch, under 
the bed, and then vanished. The authorities also departed, 
with much clattering of feet, and without having spoken 
a single word to Mischa. A heavy iron bar rattled, the 
door banged in the lock, and they went farther away down 
the corridor, accompanied by a cold, hard jingling of keys. 

** Attention!” was borne the muffled cry to Mischa’s 
cell. Somewhere or other a pulley was creaking lazily ; a 
door slammed, the air shivering with the sound as with a 
shot ; once more the heavy scraping of iron sounded ; hard, 
regular footsteps echoed in practised cadence; and yet 
again Mischa heard the gruff shout “ Attention-n-n !” 
Then fell a silence, as if suddenly the whole prison had 
been wrapped in a soft, dark web, impenetrable to sounds. 

Mischa felt as if something were gnawing at him—as 
though a tooth were aching ; but feeling ashamed almost 
immediately of this uneasiness, he shook his head, thrust 
his hands deep into his trouser pockets, and paced up and 
down his cell, whistling loudly. 

At the peephole in the door manifested itself the dead 
eye of the warder, and a dry, elderly voice gave utterance : 

* Whistling—is forbidden.” 
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“Is forbidden?” repeated Mischa, stopping short. 


‘Yes, certainly !” answered the warder peremptorily. 

“ Very well, I won’t do it,” said Mischa, smiling and 
shrugging his shoulders. For some seconds the eye shone 
dully at the little peephole, and then slowly betook itself 
upwards. Gentle footsteps sounded at the door in retreat. 
In a neighbouring cell, amongst the convicts, an obscure, 
monotonous murmur was droning: some one, surely, was 
praying or telling a story. Mischa went to the window, 
stood on the window-sill, and pressing his forehead against 
the cold iron of the grating, stood looking stubbornly into 
the darkness of the autumn night. But the night was so 
pitch dark that it seemed as if, were a hand to be thrust out 
of the window, it would immediately be covered with a 
clammy, soot-black coating. Somewhere far off, tremulant 
and steady by turns, was burning a small, cheerful light ; 
and, lonely in the darkness that surrounded it, it too, as it 
were, was in prison. 


III 


In the still silence, which seemed to lie in wait for 
sounds, in readiness to re-echo them sharply, Mischa felt his 
pride in himself swell up anew. To think that he alone, 
out of a hundred others, had found sufficient manhood in 
himself to stand up boldly and protest against force! And 
again came the remembrance of the young girl’s weeping 
eyes ;—where was she now? Surely she had succeeded in 
escaping ; and perhaps at that very moment, sitting in her 
little room, she was telling her friends of how a tall, fair- 
haired student, with blue eyes flashing angrily, had made a 
speech, urging resistance to violence ; and how his speech 
had kindled in the people the will to resist ;—and the girl’s 
pale face glows with rapture ! 

“Shall I ever meet her again?” asked Mischa of him- 
self, smiling pensively. High in the dark heavens, the 
small, far distant stars were twinkling fitfully, though the 
view of them through the dirty panes of the window was a 
sorry one. Mischa thrust his hand through the grating, 
and opened one of the panes. The night bathed his face 
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in a rush of cold wind, and into the cell was borne the 
hard, faint sound of footsteps. 

“That is a sentry; this is a prison: and yet things 
are neither unbearable nor horrible,” thought Mischa, 
remembering dark legends about prisons ; and shaking his 
head, he added, with a slightly contemptuous smile, “They 
are mere inventions.” It pleased him to think that he did 
not feel the irksomeness of his confinement, whilst his heart 
beat quietly and evenly. 

“If only the whole people would unite their strength 
and dare even what I did, and hurl themselves against all 
that is now oppressing their life !” thought the young man 
with ardour ; and it seemed to him that, closely following 
upon such an assault, life would become happy and gracious 
and agreeably peaceful. Then he remembered his land- 
lady, how she had liked him for his simple and unvarying 
character, and treated him like a son. When she knew of 
his arrest, surely she would be much grieved. But would 
she think of sending him bedding, linen, and dinner ?— 
though her money had been paid her a month in advance. 
And his sister, too, would be frightened; but her husband 
would rub his bald head vigorously, as usual, and say with 
a sigh: ‘“ Well? what now? It was only to be expected.” 
An aggravating man, his sister’s husband; yes, and she her- 
self was not much better! They lived in their beloved 
Kalonga, where they earned an annual income of three 
thousand roubles,’ and wanted nothing more. 

The dark, torn clouds sailed swiftly along, the stars hid 
themselves behind them, and then glittered again on the 
dark blue patches of cold firmament. Mischa gazed 
unwinkingly into the zenith, and his thoughts circled in 
a slow dance, giving place to one another : 

“It will be pleasant to talk of prison life when I come 
out,” he said to himself. Perhaps he would meet that 
young girl again. Before him flitted once more her pale 
face, in its frame of dark curls, with anguish and resentment 
in its eyes; and a desire came upon him to write some 
verses to her. He closed his eyes tightly, thought pro- 
foundly, and after a moment whispered diffidently : 

1 The rouble = two shillings, 
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“ Through a grating’s iron screen 
My window eyes the starry sheen ; 
Ah! in Russia, even stars 
Have to gaze through iron bars !” 


This quatrain seemed to him both beautiful and clever. 
Delighted with it, he leapt from the window, and pacing 
his cell, began to declaim aloud, laughing excitedly : 


“ Ah! in Russia, even stars 
Have to gaze through iron bars !” 


“Talking is forbidden !” sounded in an agitated, loud 
whisper. Mischa stopped, and for some seconds gazed in 
silence at the warder’s eye, glittering in the centre of the 
door. 

“ Why is it forbidden?” he asked at length, involun- 
tarily lowering his voice. 

** Because it is forbidden,” whispered forth the warder. 
“There, now—stop it!” he added, also in a whisper. It 
seemed to Mischa that this man’s eye now wore a different 
look, for it seemed to have come to life and to be shining 
with a kind of absurd dread in it. 

““But why?” asked Mischa, going to the door and 
smiling quietly. ‘Evidently, with the exception of your- 
self, no one hears me ;—but then, perhaps, it is you that I 
disturb ? ” 

He was bending down towards the door, when, with a 
oo of warm breath, the queer, stern words came full in his 

ace : 

*‘ At whom are you laughing, Hospodeen Student ? So 
it was for laughing that they put you in here?” 

“You are quite right,” began Mischa; but the warder’s 
eye had vanished, and nothing remained at the door, appa- 
rently, but silence. Mischa gazed into the round peephole, 
and saw in the semi-darkness of the corridor a wall, painted 
yellow, in which showed the dark blotch of a door, bound 
with massive iron, and fastened with a huge lock ; and in 
the centre of the door a round, shining opening. 

“Listen !” cried the young man, and then waited, but 
received no answer. 
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“ What sort of a strange man is that?” thought he. 
And again in his heart something began to quake painfully. 

** Attention-n-n!” sounded a drawling, hoarse voice out- 
side the window. A rifle clattered, struck hard against a 
leg. Mischa leapt on to the window-sill. In the darkness 
a sentry was muttering hurriedly, but not loudly : 

“ Twelve windows . . . two sentry boxes .. . 

* You !” said some one hoarsely ; “ now, if you 
see a head stuck out of a window, or a hand—mark it, but 
do not fire.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

“‘ Then—oh, explain all the details to him, Beckoff.” In 
the silence every word flashed out, like a spark in darkness. 

“If you see any one looking from a window, do not 
fire; do you grasp that?” said a deep bass voice. 

“Yes, sir.” The two words, spoken in a broken dialect, 
sounded diffident and troubled. 

“ But if any one climbs out of a window, and then makes 
a bolt for it, either this way or that—do you see?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir.” 

2 Shout out at once ‘ Who goes there?’ Challenge 
him once, and then a second time, and a third ; and then 
fire, but only in the air to give the alarm. Then fire at the 
runaway too, or hit him with the butt, or bayonet him— 
whichever comes handiest to you; do you understand ? ” 

“¢ ‘Yes, sir.” 

** Now, march up and down from here to here, and keep 
your eye on the windows ; yes, and don’t think of taking a 
snooze.” 

** Oh no, sir.” 

** All right—blockhead ! And now tell me : when must 
you fire?” 

“* When any one climbs on to the wall.” 

“‘ But suppose he gets right over the wall? what then?” 

A dead silence. Some one can be heard breathing 


hard, and certain feet are stamping impatiently on the wet 
ground. 


“ Now then, d you!” 


“Then—I must hit at him,” sounds a quavering, 
depressed voice. 
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“ And if a head appears at a window, what then?” 

Again a dead silence. A rifle clatters. There is an 
angry splutter of ‘“ Well ?—blockhead !” then loudly there 
resounds some most uncensored abuse, and a very different 
sound—the sound as of dough being struck with the palm 
of an open hand. Then—nothing, except that, like a sigh, 
comes wafted an almost inaudible answer. 

“‘ Liar!” growls the bass voice. ‘“ Well, I'll just say 
this to you—lift your head up a bit; do you understand 
that? Oh, you infernal idiot—march !” 

Mischa stuck closely to the grating, endeavouring to 
see the sentry who spoke so mournfully and timidly. The 
narrow vista between the prison walls and the high stone 
outer wall was filled with thick darkness, and in it, slowly 
and almost without a sound, there moved a small grey 
figure, carrying its head raised. The thin blade of his 
bayonet, glittering in the gloom, looked like a fish swimming 
in water. 

“Get down, now, you blockhead!” sounded a hasty, 
frightened voice. 

Mischa got softly down off the window-sill, and looked 
round. It was stifling in the cell. His eye lit upon some 
virulent abuse, deeply scrawled in pencil on the grey lacquer 
of the wall, He read it through, and was silent, and then 
suddenly repeated it aloud. Then he threw a glance at the 
door, lay down upon the bed, and closed his eyes. 

And on the instant there shone through the peephole 
the dull glimmer of a fish-like eye. 

Maxim Gorki 
(Translatea by C, J. Hogarth) 
(Zo be continued) 


*,* Editorial address (for postal communications only), 7 Kennington 
Terrace, S.E. Stamped envelope for return should be enclosed 
with MSS. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


HE Anglo-Russian Convention, published first in 
St. Petersburg towards the end of last month, was 
awaited with much anxiety and even agitation by 
the small but active group of Liberals whose sympathies 
with the Russian revolutionaries led them to 
Russia and India denounce the idea of any compact of any kind 
with the Russian Government. It is easy at 
once to sympathise deeply with the motives which led to 
this attitude and yet to regard it as completely mistaken. 
Indeed, the friends of Russia in England seem to have gone 
beyond the wishes of many of the leaders of Reform in 
Russia. The objection to the compact was, on the one 
hand, that it would strengthen the hands of the Russian 
Government in their struggle to maintain a despotic 
administration; on the other, that it would enable them to 
replenish their empty exchequer by a new loan. To this 
it may be answered, first, that there is no reason why an 
arrangement with regard to Persia, Afghanistan and Thibet 
should alter the desire of a single person living in Russia 
to have his political and economic grievances remedied. One 
might as well say that an agreement between England and 
France in 1830 to respect the integrity of Spain, or to 
abstain from interference in Italy, or to co-operate in Greece, 
would have damped down the agitation which resulted in 
the Reform Bill of 1832. As to the rehabilitation of 
Russian credit, that again can hardly be affected by an 
incident so remote. The question whether Russia can 
raise another loan depends almost entirely upon the capacity 
No. 8.—VoL. 1. 121 K 
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and willingness of the French investor. In any case we 
cannot see that the Anglo-Russian Convention will add 
much to its borrowing power. Again, if it were morally 
wrong to treat with the Russian Government, is it not 
morally wrong to treat with the Sultan or King Leopold ? 
And if it is morally wrong to treat, is it not morally wrong 
to associate with it at the Hague, or to maintain an embassy 
at St. Petersburg? Yet the same men who denounced 
beforehand any convention with Russia were rightly press- 
ing for a convention with Turkey in order to get reforms 
in Macedonia, and a convention with Belgium in order to 
get reforms on the Congo. On the whole, then, we may 
with a clear conscience consider the Anglo-Russian Agree- 
ment on its merits, and we may heartily welcome it if, as 
we think is the case, it shows a clear balance of advantage 
both from a national and an international point of view. 

The Convention consists of three parts ; for it relates to 
Thibet, Afghanistan and Persia. The Thibetan Agreement, 
which is obviously Mr. Morley’s handiwork, gives Thibet a 
legal guarantee against invasion either by soldiers, com- 
mercial travellers, or exploiters in the guise of geographical 
explorers. The treaty therefore secures us from a repe- 
tition of the moral disgrace and financial loss of another 
Thibetan Expedition. From the standpoint of India the 
section relating to Afghanistan is even more important. For 
fifty years or more the Russian “ peril” has been exploited 
by the military school with a persistence and success that 
have checked and sometimes absolutely stopped economic 
progress in India. When Mr. Morley went to the India 
Office he saw the portentous danger of this growing burden, 
grievously increased by Lord Kitchener’s scheme, and 
declared emphatically, “Economy is a master-key to 
loyalty.” In the opinion of many Lord Kitchener's 
scheme, his removal of troops from places where they 
were required, and the financial consequences of his 
extravagances, are largely responsible for the outbreak of 
discontent in India. The chagrin of the Anglo-Indian 
Imperialists and Militarists, on finding that the pretext of 
all their costly preparations and the groundwork of their 
frontier intrigues and “ untoward” incidents have been cut 
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clear away, is the measure of Mr. Morley’s diplomatic 

It only remains to see what use will be 
But if Mr. Morley proves himself as masterly 
in finance as in diplomacy we may look for a saving of 
three or four millions a year on the Indian Army, which 
would suffice to abolish the odious salt duty with its cruel 
incidence. It has been recalled how, during the budget debate 
in the Viceroy’s council last spring, Mr. Ghokale, an able “4 
Indian member, suggested that the Kitchener scheme a 
should be suspended in view of the overthrow of Russia. 
Lord Kitchener professed to be horrified at the very idea, 
and described this as “‘a breathing space” given by pro- 
vidence to India to enable her to perfect her defences 
against the Russian foe. Lord Minto did not even admit 
that the overthrow of Russia had diminished the likelihood 
of an immediate attack, but suggested that the defeat had 
really brought danger nearer ; for Russia would be likely to 
take her revenge on India for her defeat in Japan! This 
debate alone shows how sadly India needs a little more 
common-sense and statesmanship among those who govern 
in Calcutta and Simla. 

The least palatable part of the Convention is the Persian 
Agreement, which has been represented as the advantage 
gained by Russia in return for her compact not to interfere 
in the politics of Afghanistan or Thibet. In a sense it may 
be said that the Persian Agreement divides Persia into three 
parts, one of which (the northern) may be exploited by 
Russia, another (the southern) by Great Britain, while a 
third strip between the two is neutralised. Some critics 
complain that the best provinces of Persia are in the Russian 
This is true; but they are cut off by a range of 
mountains and a great tract of desert from the Persian Gulf, 4 
and are already in a commercial sense Russified. The total 4 
value of our exports to Persia is less than half-a-million a A 
year, and our only interest in the country is strategic. 
When all else failed, our panic-mongers have been able to 
fall back upon the fear that Russia will become a great 
naval power in the Persian Gulf, or “turn the flank of 
India’s North-West Frontier ” by a railway through south- 
ern Persia and Baloochistan. As the Convention removes 
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this fear all the external dangers to India appear to have 
vanished, though another bogey is sure to be manufactured 
before long. But the Agreement certainly knocks the 
bottom out of the Kitchener policy. As regards Thibet 
and Afghanistan the provisions seem wholly admirable. 
We cannot feel the same satisfaction about Persia; for the 
wording of some of the clauses certainly suggests the 
unpleasant idea of commercial monopoly and exploitation. 
We trust, however, that what looks worst is no more than a 
recognition of conditions actually existing. And we would 
call especial attention to the preamble by which the British 
and Russian Governments are “ mutually engaged to respect 
the integrity and independence of Persia.” This prelimin- 
ary stipulation must be read into the whole treaty. It is 
the governing clause. It restricts the commercial partition 
to a commercial meaning, and we are led to hope that the 
political integrity of Persia is in less danger than it was before 
the Agreement ; for now the only two powers which could 
threaten her national and constitutional development are 
bound by solemn treaty to respect and protect it. 


The Prime Minister’s speech at Edinburgh, and subse- 
quent utterances by Mr. Lloyd George and other Ministers, 
ieiitiieitiii show that the Government has a perfectly 
ntti tonal clear course of action in its mind, which will 
lead to the decision of the House of Lords 
problem in the immediate future. If the House of Lords, 
as may confidently be expected, refuses in 1908 to repent of 
its action in 1906 and 1907; if it again refuses next year 
to pass a Bill for the popular control of education, and again 
throws out the two Scotch Land Bills, an appeal to the 
country will be made on the question of the House of 
Lords. If that appeal is successful, and a Progressive 
majority is returned, the Lords’ Veto will be made merely 
suspensive by an Act of Parliament, that Act being forced 
through by the creation of peers, or by the threat of their 
creation. The sense of the country will have been taken 
at the coming General Election on the Government scheme 
for dealing with the Lords, and no further consultation of 
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the country will be necessary, if the Liberal and Labour forces 
win the election. The Government is to be congratulated 
on this method of treating the constitutional question. It 
has shown in this matter, unity, strength and moderation. 
There is unity ; for all “sections” of the Cabinet stand 
shoulder to shoulder on this question. There is strength ; 
for the country is asked to sanction the bold change of 
reducing the veto of the Peers to comparative insignificance. 
There is moderation; for the existence of an Upper 
Chamber with its historical associations and its appeal to 
English snobbery is left intact, and the Conservative party 
will still retain the power of forcing a Liberal Ministry to 
think over any of its measures for a year—a power which 
will probably have the effect of leading on some occasions 
to compromise and the acceptance of amendments. Some 
might prefer total abolition ; but there is no doubt that the 
Government scheme is far better calculated to win the 
consent of the slow-moving and anti-revolutionary English 
nation. And so, as it is a scheme which combines strength 
and moderation, it is, as we should expect, attacked as 
violent and revolutionary on the one hand, and as timid and 
meaningless on the other. Some people go about saying 
they do not understand it. There are none so stupid as those 
who fear to understand. But it is in fact a perfectly simple 
and a very great project. If it is approved by the electors 
and passed into law, it will usher in a period of remedial 
legislation of which it will remain as the historical symbol 
and landmark, just as the first Reform Bill was the necessary 
condition, and is now the symbol of a great legislative 
epoch. Social Reform, the legislation necessary to prevent 
the ruin of the English race by the artificial conditions 
of our town life, of our land laws, and of our industrial 
system, has no chance until a Reforming Government has 
almost as free a hand in legislation as a Reactionary Govern- 
ment. This clear, great issue, and the prospect of an 
electoral battle not to be too long postponed, is most 
welcome to the Progressive forces of the country. We 
have had our complaints against the Government : they 
have, for instance, most foolishly and for no apparent 
reason delayed to raise the battle on rating of land values in 
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England. But this is to be attributed to accident and mis- 
management, not to want of zeal for real reform. For here 
we have them united to lead the forces of Progress into the 
one great battle which must be won before anything more 
can be accomplished. The land question in the towns will 
certainly not be settled—it cannot even be approached— 
before the Lords’ power is destroyed. And so it is with 
every other great reform except those which are purely 
financial. One warning the Government have, we hope, 
taken to heart. There is no use appealing to the working 
men against the House of Lords, unless a scheme of Old Age 
Pensions has at least been set on foot. Nothing did more 
to undermine Mr. Chamberlain’s popularity than his failure 
to fulfil his promises on that subject : Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannermann and Mr. Asquith are now no less deeply sworn. 
If the working man finds at the next budget that the 
Liberals are going to follow Mr. Chamberlain’s example 
and use Old Age Pensions as the unattainable carrot dangled 
to lead on the donkey, he will say, “ Why should I destroy 
the House of Lords to please the Liberals, who are playing 
their own game, not mine?” 


The long-expected Papal Encyclical against what is 
termed Modernism has at last been published by the 

The Pope's Vatican. It is the complement and climax 
Encyclical against of the recent Syllabus, and declares in per- 

Modernism emptory terms that Modernism is a serious 
menace to the Catholic Church. In this Encyclical 
Modernism is examined and criticised from various points 
of view, and is pronounced to be dangerous in every one 
of its aspects—in philosophy, faith, theology, history, 
criticism and ecclesiastical reform. In fact, Modernism 
contains either implicitly or openly the roots of all heresy, 
and is bound if followed to its logical conclusions to lead 
to atheism. The Encyclical proposes to combat what it 
assumes to be a grave sore in the heart of the Church by 
ordering all schools and universities to teach theology and 
philosophy in a Catholic spirit. This means that these 
studies are to be taught on the scholastic lines laid down by 
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Thomas Aquinas. The Encyclical further orders that all 
Modernists shall be removed from their professorships and 
from the management of educational establishments. It 
insists that all Modernist publications shall be kept out of 
the hands of the clergy and the faithful. It calls for the 
establishment of a committee of censorship in every 
diocese to supervise and report upon all publications, and 
it prohibits the clergy from editing books, reviews, or 
newspapers without episcopal permission. It advocates 
the formation of a council in every diocese to combat 
Modernist errors, and forbids the assembling of ecclesiastical 
congresses except on rare occasions. The drastic character 
of this new Papal pronouncement may be gathered from 
the above brief summary of it. Whether it will be 
effective in suppressing the modern spirit which is _ 
meating the Roman clergy is another matter. The final 
appeal of the Encyclical is to force, but force although it 
may temporarily check is no remedy against the silent 
growth of ideas. Ideas if false must be combated by other 
ideas which are true, and it isa dire confession of weakness 
that the Vatican is reduced to the necessity of meetin 
Modernism not by reason but by force. Father Tyrrell’s 
trenchant criticism of the Encyclical in the columns of 
the Times is a proof that the Modernists are not to be 
silenced by the thunders of the Vatican. He roundly 
asserts that this Encyclical is not addressed to the Catholic 
world ex cathedra, and is therefore not infallible ; in other 
words, it is not binding on the Catholic conscience. What 
will be the ultimate outcome of this great struggle between 
the modern and the medieval elements in Catholicism it is 
impossible to say. Perhaps the Roman Church may again 
succeed in extirpating or silencing the spirit of liberalism, 
or again perhaps this spirit has now a foothold from 
which it cannot be dislodged. 


Although the international horizon is fairly clear, the 
only clouds visible being the Japanese grievance in North 
America and the conflict in Morocco, a menacing economic 
storm seems to be gathering. For two years all the great 
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THE ALBANY REVIEW 
manufacturing centres in England, Germany, France, and 
the United States have been wonderfully active and 
prosperous; but as usual in trade booms 
rising prices have led to speculation ; money 
has become very dear; and a series of com- 
mercial and financial failures seems now to be beginning. 
The strain upon capital and credit is the result of trade 
demands following on the vacuum left by the vast ex- 
penditure on wars in South Africa and Manchuria, 
which were of course accompanied and succeeded by huge 
additions to the debts of Great Britain, Russia, and Japan. 
In Egypt, Germany, Canada, the United States, Holland, 
and to a less degree in England and France, the Banks have 
too readily assisted Stock Exchange gambling, dealing in 
futures, especially of tin and copper, and land speculation. 
When the pinch came loans were withdrawn, and many 
weak houses have collapsed in various places, notably in 
Amsterdam, Hamburg, Alexandria, and New York. More 
serious still are the general indications of a recession in 
business activity coupled with rising prices of wheat and 
many kinds of food. Coal, too, became very dear at the 
end of August, but a warm autumn happily checked the 
rise. ‘The Trade Union statistics for September show a 
distinct increase in unemployment—a very unwelcome sign 
when winter is at hand. It is quite natural that, when the 
cost of living increases, the working classes should ask for 
higher wages, and there is much reason to fear a recrudescence 
of labour struggles both at home and abroad. At the time 
of writing the long-threatened railway strike is unpleasantly 
near. But we trust it may be averted by the timely action 
of Mr. Lloyd George. If the Railway Directors refuse to 
recognise the Railway Men’s Societies, the Board of Trade 
can do so. There ought to be machinery in existence 
which would make railway strikes impossible. For if 
railway communication is blocked the industrial life of the 
country is brought to a standstill. 


Prices and 
Employment 


At last the out-cry against motor tyranny has become 
so loud and insistent that the Government—however much 
some of its members and supporters may desire to retain 
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the right of racing through the country—will not be able 
to postpone legislation any longer. The plaint of the 
pedestrian, the cyclist, the drivers and riders of 
horses, and of all who live by roads which the 
motorist frequents has at length penetrated 
even to the columns of the Times. The death roll is appalling. 
Apart from the danger to life and limb the stench of petroleum 
along a motor route is almost unbearable. In wet weather 
foot-passengers and cyclists are covered with mud; in dry 
weather they are choked with dust. So far neither the Local 
Government Board nor the Home Office has made the 
slightest effort to curb the nuisance. If a man walked along 
a road throwing handfuls of dust over every one he met he 
would promptly be put in gaol. But the motorist does the 
same, or worse, with impunity, and for some minutes after 
he has passed any traveller along his route is half choked. 
Various remedies are proposed—toll-bars, a compulsory 
speed-indicator which would register pace during the day, a 
compulsory height above the ground, a compulsory sprinkler, 
a new statute of pains and penalties, further statutory re- 
strictions on speed, etc., etc. It seems that in Germany the 
Government is proposing to fix to every car a speedometer 
which cannot be tampered with and can be examined at any 
time by the police. But even this remedy would have to 
be enforced by very severe legislation, and the discretion of 
Justices should be limited. Many Justices of the Peace are 
themselves motorists, and they regard offences perpetrated by 
motorists as venial. Manslaughter committed by motorists 
is merely a regrettable incident, a pure accident, or an act 
of negligence on the part of the person run over. Let us 
hope that if Mr. Burns and Mr. Gladstone fail the Lord 
Chancellor, who has often shown himself a true democrat, 
will come to the rescue of the public and restore the 
Kiwe’s highway to the use of the King’s subjects. Perhaps 
the best thing that could be done immediately would be 
to encourage local authorities to make bye-laws for the 
protection of the inhabitants. If toll-bars cannot be 
erected every village should fortify itself by road-mending 
operations at either end. This is a certain cure. We 
have seen it employed with great effect in parts of Essex. 
No, 8.—VoL. 1. 129 L 
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PEACE OR WAR? 


HE agitation proceeding in recent years towards 

the mitigation or abolition of war, its manifestation 

in the remarkable movement known as Anti-mili- 
tarism on the continent, and its official embodiment in 
the Hague Conference, together with all the impassioned 
discussion, the hopes and fears, enthusiasm, indignation, or 
contempt which it has evoked, constitute a challenge, to 
any man who cares to have clear ideas, to determine his 
attitude on the whole question. 

Do we believe in peace?_ Do we want peace? These 
questions, curiously enough, after eighteen centuries of 
Christianity, are very relevant and pertinent. For though 
it is regarded as decent in most public utterances to make a 
perfunctory bow to the altar of peace, that is usually a pre- 
lude to the assertion that war is necessary if not desirable. 
The “ Anti-militarists,” who are doing, or wishing to do, 
precisely what was done by the Early Christians, are met by 
the passionate indignation of all official Christendom. The 
Hague Conference, that useful and certainly not over-zealous 
institution, is regarded by all the strong-minded as a futile 
concession to silly idealists. Even treaties of arbitration, 
like that so fortunately concluded the other day between 
England and Russia, are viewed, in some quarters, as merely 
armed truces, to tide over the interval while nations are 
making ready for the next war. Great masses of people, 
and especially eminent people, do not believe in peace and do 
not want it. I propose in this article to examine some of 
the grounds of that position. The position, it is true, is not 
merely intellectual, and, as it is not based upon argument, 
so cannot be expected immediately to yield to it. Still, even 
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our prejudices are bound uP with our ideas, and do slowly 
dissipate as these are modified. So that it is always worth 
while to try to ascertain what reason has to say, even on 
themes so passionate as this. I shall consider, therefore, 
in as dry a light as possible, first the view that war is 
inevitable; and then the feeling that it is desirable. 

The view that war is inevitable is, to begin with, a 
natural enough induction from experience. We observe 
that there has always been war; we find, in ourselves and 
in others, causes for war; and as life goes on and the ex- 
travagant hopes of youth disappear, we come cynically and 
lazily to assume that what always has been always must be. 
We learn to talk about human nature as if we really knew 
it, and to suppose that, in essentials, it never has changed, 
and never will change. This, however, is really the expres- 
sion of our weakness, not of our wisdom. The man of the 
world has forgotten something the young man knows, the 
stress in human nature to alter and reshape itself. No one 
who feels that stress can or will ever admit that the past 
gives the measure of the future. Experience, he will assert, 
is something to be transcended, not to be repeated. And 
his position cannot be refuted. Only if there were a true 
science or philosophy of human history could it be demon- 
strated either that war is, or that it is not, inevitable. But 
I venture to say, without hesitation, that there is at present 
no such science or philosophy ; and that historians or journal- 
ists or sociologists who support their opinions by reference 
to what they call the “laws” of history are really support- 
ing them on charlatanism. History, like all experience, 
is useful to those who have the tact to use it; but it never 
repeats itself. It yields to our inquiry no fixed, definite 
and final laws. What are called such, are really, at best, 
suggestive combinations of tentative and empirical psycho- 
logy with premature inductions from imperfectly known 
facts. The instinctive generalisations of common-sense are 
not made any more certain or precise by being clothed in 
pseudo-scientific language. And those who affirm the ideal 
of peace need not be baffled or alarmed by the oracular 
deliverances of a certain school of historians pronouncing 
ex cathedré that that ideal is impossible. Any one who 
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knows anything of history knows that nations in the past 
have constantly endeavoured to expand their territory and 
their power by war. But that fact gives no rule for the 
future; and nothing except a misleading phrase is added to 
it by calling it a “law” of history or of civilisation. And 
when we are further informed that, in consequence of this 
“law,” a conflict is fatally ordained, in the near future, 
between England and Germany, we have reason to suspect 
that somebody who wants to bring that war about is en- 
deavouring to give weight and prestige to his personal views 
by what is really a piece of elaborate humbug. There may, 
indeed, be war between Germany and England; but, if so, 
it will be because the governments and peoples of those 
countries have so willed it, not because it had of necessity 
to be. If we are to philosophise history, the theory of 
Kant, and of Comte, and of Spencer, that it moves towards 
universal peace, is at least as plausible as the other. But 
the advocate of peace would do well not to base his faith 
upon any of these tottering structures. He may find 
encouragement enough in a soberer handling of the facts. 
For, if we do not know the “laws” of history, we can 
at least observe that its process has involved, so far as our 
knowledge extends, a gradual enlargement of the areas 
within which peace is maintained, and a gradual substitu- 
tion of judicial for military methods. The development 
which has led to the disappearance of the blood-feud and 
the duel, and to the substitution of a few great empires for 
a larger number of warring communities may, quite con- 
ceivably, end in the creation, first in the west, and ultimately 
throughout the world, of a federal unity. Already, in the 
west, most of the really important activities of men—com- 
merce, finance, science, literature, art—are international ; so, 
increasingly, is the greatest of contemporary movements, 
socialism. From the point of view of civilisation as a 
whole, national boundaries and national antipathies may 
well begin to seem like mere survivals from a_ barbaric 
past ; and if any one wants soberly to interpret history, he 
can at least as plausibly interpret it in the sense of peace, as 
in the sense of war. More perhaps cannot be said ; but so 
much ought to be said in answer to the position that war is 
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inevitable. History and experience prove nothing of the 
kind, and can prove nothing of the kind. They wait for us 
to determine whether it shall be war or peace. And the 
only sane attitude on this question, as on all questions of 
action, is that of choice and will. Do we mean to have 
war or peace? That is the way to put the problem. 

I pass thus to my second point—Is war desirable? It 
is on that issue that we ought to come to terms with 
ourselves ; and with that view I lay before the reader the 
following considerations. 

I shall notice, to begin with, one argument in favour of 
war which is comparatively easy to deal with, because it 
does not directly involve differences of opinion about 
values; I mean the argument from biology. Darwinism 
asserts that conflict has been one of the means by which 
species have been evolved ; the “unfit” have been thereby 
eliminated, the “fit” have survived. And popular writers 
and talkers, and even professed sociologists, applying this 
doctrine to human society, have assumed that war must be 
an agent tending to cause the better to survive. The con- 
fusion involved has often been pointed out. Biology has 
nothing to do with ethical valuations. When it says that 
the “fit” survive, it means only that those survive who are 
fit to survive. But when this doctrine is transferred to 
human society, where ideals are all important, “fit” is 
taken to mean good and desirable. This, of course, is quite 
illegitimate. The question whether those who tend to 
survive in consequence of any struggle are good or bad, 
desirable or the reverse, is one upon which biology as such 
has nothing to say. It is a question that must be asked de 
novo in every case where it is relevant. And if we ask it 
without prejudice in this case of modern war, the answer is 
clear ; war does not tend towards the survival of the better. 
It could only do so if it were the case that those who go to 
fight and get killed are the worser elements in every nation, 
and those who stay at home the better. And this, I 
suppose it will be admitted, and especially by the advocates 
of war, is not true, and is perhaps even the exact contrary of 
the truth. It might be urged, indeed, that in the case of 
England, with her mercenary army, the common soldier is 
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a lower type than the civilian; some might even urge 
that this is also true of the officers. But such statements 
are, to say the least, highly controversial. While, if we 
turn to the countries that have universal conscription, the 
one thing certain is that, in case of war, it will be the young 
men, and those in the prime of life, that will be killed off, 
while the undeveloped and the effete will be preserved. 
Nor will any one maintain that, among those who take the 
risks of war, bullets and shells select for destruction exactly 
those who are least fit to produce good offspring. 

If, again, we turn from the effects of war upon selection 
among the individuals of a nation to consider its effects 
upon selection among the competing nations themselves, we 
find the same lack of any connexion between fighting and 
the development of good types. The nation that conquers 
in war does not, in these days (whatever may have been the 
case in a remote past) exterminate the vanquished. The 
latter may continue and breed as much as, or it may be 
more than, their conquerors. The population of France is 
stationary ; but will any one maintain that that is because 
of the German victory? On the other hand, the British 
conquest of India has caused an increase, not a decline, of 
the native population. In the face of these facts, so obvious, 
so conclusive, what becomes of the biological argument ? 
We can only say simply, dogmatically, and finally, that war 
under modern conditions does not tend to the survival of 
the best; that it probably even tends to the contrary. 
The opposite impression depends, I believe, on nothing 
more substantial than an uncritical transfer to a human 
problem of biological conclusions misunderstood. There is 
really only one way of improving biologically the human 
type, and that is by scientific breeding. The perpetuation 
of war, if it has any effect, has probably a bad one ; so that 
that argument in favour of war may be definitely ruled 
out. 

The real argument is much more difficult to deal with, 
for it turns simply and directly upon a point of valuation, 
upon an instinctive, or it may be a conscious and deliberate 
belief, that nobility of character and action is bound up 
with fighting, and with fighting in its most direct physical 
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form. This instinct, or belief, has survived centuries of 
professed Christianity, as it may conceivably survive cen- 
turies of professed democracy and philanthropy. It lurks 
in many of us who imagine that we are ardent advocates of 
peace; and reveals itself in all its force in the utterances. of 
the pulpit and the press as soon as war breaks out. It is 
this, then, that we must drag to the light and confront with 
our other ideals, if we are to get cleaf with ourselves on 
this great question. It takes many forms, more or less naif, 
more or less clear. A nice young English officer, educated 
at a public school, and naturally, for professional reasons, 
desiring war, will say, with more or less intelligence and 
conviction, “ We must have war. The nation is getting 
slack.” And the remark corresponds toa secret feeling in in- 
numerable otherwise peace-loving citizens. An idealist, like 
Ruskin, removed to the furthest extreme from the military 
type, will argue passionately that no life isso noble as that of 
the soldier, because he risks his life ; and a thousand young 
men, the best, not the worst, will respond to the sentiment. 
Another, in a moment of candour, will confess that he does 
not feel sure of his manhood, because he has not had his 
baptism of fire. He does not invoke war ; but something 
deep in him would leap to it, as a chance, if it came. 
Finally, this instinct and feeling, half-avowed, and half- 
understood, has received, of late years, a violent and para- 
doxical expression, as a deliberate philosophy of the “ will to 
power,” a deliberate defiance of the democratic ideal of 
peace and equality by the aristocratic ideal of conflict and 
domination. For the “ will to power” needs war to assert 
itself to the full. The strong man of that school needs the 
weak man to kill and to torture. And you get a position 
which, in its more intellectual expression, is the philosophy 
of Nietzsche, and, in its more degraded form, familiar to us 
on our music-hall stage, has been ironically summed up by 
Mr. Belloc in the lines he has put into the mouth of Mr. 
‘Rudyard Kipling : 


“I’m sorry for Mr. Naboth, I’m sorry to make him squeak, 
But the Lord above me made me strong that I might 
bully the weak.” 
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Now, if we want to attack a position, it should be taken 
at its best, not at its worst. I shall leave aside, then, all the 
baser sentiments which are included in a war-fever, and 
concentrate attention on that nobler passion which is really 
the strongest argument for war. The best kind of soldier, 
I shall admit, is one of the best kinds of men. He has 
courage, discipline, self-control, intelligence ; he has, above 
all, an absolute devotion to a public end outside himself, a 
devotion which, at any moment, he is ready to testify, and 
does testify, by sacrificing to it his leisure, his comfort, his 
health, and, at last, his life. Compared with the mass of 
men in an industrial state he is a heroic figure. We look 
at our untrained, slouching crowds, physically stunted, 
morally mean, shiftless, incapable, and ignoble; we see 
them crowding into the public-house and the music-hall, 
or watching, with the fury of the gambler, the games they 
never play; and we sigh for the military state and the 
military virtues, idealising them, as we always do the absent 
in face of the present. But we forget that the heroic 
soldier is as much an exception among soldiers as among 
civilians. The ordinary soldier and the ordinary officer is 
just the “average sensual man.” His training may give 
him certain virtues not acquired so easily elsewhere, such as 
order, discipline, obedience, and the like; but it may also 
give him certain vices which otherwise he might have 
escaped, swagger, brutality, and narrowness of outlook. 
And in particular—and this is the main point when it comes 
to real war—the soldier is put in positions which, while they 
may evoke in the few the greatest virtues, may have exactly 
the opposite effect on the many. The great man, under 
that stress, becomes a hero; but the ordinary man, more 
easily and more often, becomes a murderer, a thief, a 
violator of women, perhaps a traitor and a coward. War 
is not only the great destroyer of property and life, it is the 
great destroyer of character. Let me illustrate by one of 
those pictures of actual war, so easily ignored or forgotten 
by nations waxing fat and aggressive after years of peace. 


“ Brave officers, once the terror of our enemies and the conquerors of two- 
thirds of Europe, now covered with rags and icicles, dragged themselves 
slowly along, unaided and unpitied by the soldiers they had commanded. 
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Their plight was the more wretched because whoever had not the strength to 
march was abandoned, and whoever was abandoned was a dead man within 
an hour. Every bivouac presented, next day, the appearance of a field of 
battle. Whenever a soldier sank from fatigue, his next neighbour rushed on 
him and stripped him of his clothes, even before he was dead. Every 
moment we heard them begging the aid of some charitable hand: ‘My 
comrades,’ one would cry, in heart-rending tones, ‘help me to rise; deign to 
lend me a hand to pursue my march.’ All passed him by without even re- 
garding him. ‘Ah! I conjure you not to abandon me to the enemy : in the 
name of humanity, grant me the trifling assistance I ask: help me to rise,’ 
Instead of being moved by a prayer so touching, they considered him as 
already dead, and began to strip him ; we then heard his cries, ‘ Help! Help! 
they murder me. Why do you trample me under foot? You even take 
away my clothes!’ If some officer, urged by generous feelings, did not 
arrive in time to prevent it, many in the like situation would have been 
assassinated by their own comrades.” 

“‘ Every day’s march presented us with a repetition of the mournful scenes 
of which I have given a faint sketch. Our hearts, completely hardened by 
these loathsome scenes, lost all sensibility. We were reduced to a state of 
brutality that left us no feeling but the instinct of self-preservation.” 


Such a passage as this may serve to help us to realise, 
what is too often forgotten by the prophets of war, that the 
same conditions which may raise one man to heroism may 
lower a thousand others below the level.of brutes. The one 
fact must be set against the other ; and, at the very least, 
they cancel out. There remains, as the net result of war, 
the folly, suffering and waste, which nobody denies. And 
it would seem that, so far as reasonable calculation goes, 
even existing industrial conditions, with all their squalor, 
misery and meanness, ought to be preferred to the condition 
of war. 

Those, however, who believe in the possibility of a much 
better state of peace than any that has yet been realised, 
have a still stronger case. For what they set before them- 
selves as an alternative to the lurid splendours of war is not 
the competitive egotism in which we are at present involved, 
but a co-operative commonwealth. What is base in the 
life of the average man of business, or clerk, or artisan, 
compared with that of the best soldier, is not the peaceable- 
ness of his occupation, but its lack of direct and conscious 
subordination to a common end. In a community well 
organised and well moralised, such as the one which 

1 From Eugéne Labaume’s Relation circonstanciée de la campagne en Russie, 
en 1812, cited in The Arbiter in Council, p. 136. 
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socialists conceive, every occupation would be regarded as 
a public function, and performed in the spirit of public 
duty. This would of itself imply something of the eleva- 
tion of character, and carry with it some of the great 
qualities with which the better kind of officer is credited. 
Such a society should surely satisfy any idealist, save one 
who should hold that no life can be noble or worth living 
which does not involve the constant risk of life. And even 
an extremist of this type, if such is to be found, may be 
reminded that there are occupations of peace, such as 
medicine and engine-driving and mining, in which life is 
risked more constantly than it is in modern war where a 
man may go through a campaign without ever seeing the 
enemy. Peace does not necessarily mean what the young 
officer calls ‘‘slackness.” . It is not many people, after all, 
who have the opportunity to be “slack.” The “ slackness ” 
is that of the few people who have no need to earn their 
living, who live well and, in the old phrase, “‘ wax fat and 
kick.” It is they, or those who contemplate them, that 
feel a need of blood-letting as a purge. The disease of war 
is thus invoked to cure the disease of peace. But peace 
ought not to be a disease. And if it is so, that is because 
society is badly organised. There is thus a natural con- 
nexion between the movement for social reform and the 
movement for peace, and it is not by accident that many 
socialists are anti-militarists. The military idealist attributes 
this peace propaganda to materialism and love of ease. 
Such motives may be present, as the motive of brutal sport 
is present in all military propaganda. But to suppose that 
that is all there is in it is profoundly to misapprehend the case. 
Taken at its best—and all movements to be understood 
must be taken at their best—the anti-military movement 
is one of idealism. It confronts the enthusiasm of war with 
that of peace. To the man who points to the hero-soldier, 
and to all the traditional military virtues, asking, “Do you 
mean to bring all that to an end?” it replies, “ Yes, I do ! 
And the public spirit, the devotion to duty, the discipline and 
order, thus set free, I intend to concentrate on the works of 
peace and culture. The cost of war, material and spiritual, 
is infinitely too high to pay for its virtues, which, I admit, 
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exist. Our courage, our self-reliance, our intelligence and 
pluck, is going henceforth to find employment exclusively 
in remodelling and conducting civil life. I do not destroy 
the soldier, I emancipate and redeem him. Let him take 
his place henceforth in the industrial army.” 

It is, I think, in this kind of way that we may best put 
to ourselves the question, “ Do we or do we not want war?” 
I do not suppose that to put the question is to answer it, or 
that the answer we may give in a calm moment with our 
intelligence is the answer our whole nature will give in a 
moment of crisis. But to define the issue is at any rate one 
step, and is perhaps all that discussion can do. My object, 
in this paper, has been to help to clear our minds of the 
cant which forms about this question a peculiarly thick 
cloud. If we can prevent ourselves from being taken in by 
biological and historical charlatanism; if we can convince 
ourselves that the question, “ Shall there be war or peace ?” 
is one which human character and will must determine ; 
and if we can then see clearly what it is that is good in war 
and what is the cost of it, what it is that is bad in peace and 
how it may be remedied, we shall at any rate have before 
us a comparatively plain and clear issue, to be reacted upon 
and determined by our whole character and experience. 


G. Lowes DicKINsoN 
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DOUBTS OF PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION 


HE Report of the Lords’ Committee on Lord 
Courtney’s Municipal Representation Bill has 
brought the subject of proportional representation 
a short step nearer the domain of practical politics. The 
Report in effect recommends that the system proposed by 
the Bill shall be “ facultative ” (to use a convenient Gallicism) 
for any municipal borough which chooses to adopt it, by a 
three-fifths’ vote of its Council, for a period of three years. 
The Bill itself proposed to allow a Council which had 
exercised this option to revert to the old system at any time 
by a bare majority vote. But this proposal is, very properly, 
discountenanced by the Committee, as calculated to lead to 
abuse. 

For a reason which will presently appear, it is necessary 
to state the terms of Lord Courtney’s scheme; and, in 
doing so, the writer will do his best, not only for the sake 
of his own reputation, but in the interests of justice, to 
carry out his task with scrupulous accuracy and simplicity. 
For he is aware that the supporters of the measure are 
sensitive to the charge of obscurity ; and he does not wish 
to be accused of having less intelligence than the average 
elector. 

The measure does not propose any alteration in the 
qualifications of the elector or the elected; or in the 
method of compiling the electoral register. It does not 
even propose to tighten up the code of electoral offences ; 
though it is quite conceivable that some changes in that 
direction would be an inevitable consequence of passing the 
measure. But it does propose sweeping changes in the 
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DOUBTS OF PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


manner in which the elector may cast his vote, and, above 
all, in the manner of assessing the votes cast at an 
election. 

The scheme is only to apply in cases in which there are 
at least two seats to be filled ; and, though the Bill does not 
actually say so, it is clear from the evidence of its supporters 
that it is not intended to obliterate the existing division 
into electoral wards or divisions of a borough which adopts 
it.1 Under the scheme, the municipal councillor may still 
represent a specific ward, as at present. 

The election will be conducted strictly on the principle 
of “one man one vote.” That is to say, no man’s vote will 
be counted for more than one candidate. But every elector 
will be entitled, whatever the number of vacant seats, to 
vote alternatively for as many candidates as he pleases, and 
in any order that he pleases. This he will do by recording 
the figures 1, 2, 3, etc., against the names of the candidates, 
in the order of his preference. The names of the candi- 
dates will be printed on the ballot-paper in alphabetical 
order ; and it is claimed that this order will not suggest 
preferences. (A possible objection might be met by allowing 
candidates to draw lots for places on the ballot-paper.) 

At the close of the poll, all the voting-papers will be 
conveyed (as at present) to the central station, and, before 
being opened, will be mixed together indiscriminately in 
the presence of the returning officer.2 They will then be 
drawn out by the counting clerks and made up into parcels 
corresponding with the No. 1 votes cast for each candidate ; 
invalid votes being rejected by the returning officer. In 
other words, the first preferences will be distributed accord- 
ing to the method now in force at an ordinary parliamentary 
election in a single-member constituency. 

It will thus be easy, by the simple process of adding 
together the numbersof papers in the parcels of the respective 


1 In metropolitan boroughs the division into wards is compulsory. In 
provincial boroughs it is optional ; and many of the smaller boroughs are not 
divided. In all cases (except at by-elections) the number of councillors to 
be elected must be a multiple of three. 

2 The precise need for this precaution is not apparent. Perhaps it is to 
prevent the claiming of successful candidates by particular polling districts. 
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THE ALBANY REVIEW 

candidates, to ascertain the total number of valid votes cast 
at the election. At this stage no account is taken of second 
or later preferences. So many ballot-papers, so many votes. 
This fact is vital to the further proceedings; for upon it 
depends the ascertainment of that important figure, the 
“electoral quota,” that is to say, the number of votes which 
will necessarily secure the election of any candidate who 
attains it. This quota is arrived at by dividing the total of 
votes cast by the number of seats vacant, p/us 1,1 and adding 
1 to the result (fractions neglected). Thus, to take a very 
simple case, 600 votes are cast, and there are 3 vacant seats. 
The electoral quota is +1; #¢e. 151. Every candidate 
who gets 151 votes is bound to be elected. 

The next step will be to ascertain which of the candi- 
dates have reached the quota; and this is a very simple 
process, as the numbers of the different parcels will already 
be known. At least one candidate will certainly be found 
to have been definitely elected ; and probably, unless there 
has been a prodigious favourite, at least two will have been 
successful in securing the quota. The votes given to 
these candidates will then be done with—so far as they are 
concerned, 

But not so far as the other candidates are concerned. 
For the essence of the proposed system is, that votes not 
required by a successful candidate may be used for those 
candidates who have not yet succeeded in passing the 
barrier. These “not required” votes are, obviously, the 
votes cast for a successful candidate above the electoral 
quota. Thus if A (at the head of the poll) gets 207 No 1. 
votes (151 being the electoral quota), 56 of these votes are 
superfluous, and ought to be reckoned to the second or 
later choices of the voters. But which are A’s superfluous 
56 votes ? 

It used to be thought sufficient to take the last 56 papers 
counted to A’s heap ; in the belief that this plan would, on 
the doctrine of chances, be a fair sample of the views of the 
electors. Obviously, however, this was a rather casual 


1 This additional unit appears, at first, inexplicable; but a moment’s 
reflexion will show its utility. If the electoral quota were £29 + 1 = 201, 
obviously three candidates could not obtain it (201 x 3 = 603). 
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DOUBTS OF PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
view ; and the measure of Lord Courtney abandons it, and 
proposes to allot the superfluous No. 2 votes of A in strict 
proportion to all the No. 2’s in his (A’s) parcel.!_ Thus it is 
necessary to look again at a// A’s votes. It is found, 
perhaps, that 100 of his No. 2 votes are cast for B, 50 for C, 
and 25 for D; while his remaining 32 papers contain no 
second choice. Accordingly, A’s 56 superfluous votes are 
divided among B, C and D, in the proportion of 4, 2, 1 ; 
that is, B gets 32, C 16,and D 8.2, This process is repeated 
with the “ superfluous ” votes of the other successful candi- 
dates, in the order in which they stand on the poll; until, 
by the process of transfer, a sufficient number of candidates 
reach the electoral quota. If this result is not reached 
by this process, it will become necessary to begin at the 
other end, and to eliminate the candidate lowest on the poll, 
by distributing a// his votes among the surviving candidates ; 
this process being repeated until no more candidates than 
vacancies are left. If for any seat there is a tie, that candi- 
date will be favoured who has most “ No. 1” votes; the 
same rule being applied when it is a question of eliminating 
two candidates at the bottom of the poll. If there is also a 
tie on the “‘ No. 1” votes, the returning officer will decide. 


Leaving it to the mathematician to pronounce as to the 
scientific accuracy of this scheme, and to the political 
manager to decide on the possibilities of defeating its 
avowed object by the skilful manipulation of “choices,” ® 
the writer does not hesitate to admit that (as an eminent 


1 These transferred votes are spoken of, for convenience, as “No, 2” 
votes. In strictness they may be “No. 3” or “No. 4,” etc. For if it is 
found on one of A’s ballot-papers that the voter’s second choice has also been 
elected, his third choice will receive the vote; or, if No. 3 has also been 
elected, No. 4, etc. It may be doubted whether this is a mathematically 
accurate method. 

2 It would seem that, in strict justice, a proportion of A’s papers containing 
no second choice should be counted among his “superfluous” votes ; and the 
number of transfers reduced accordingly. But the Bill does not propose this 
step. Again, the votes actually transferred are those last filed. But this 
seems hardly fair. 

8 It is obvious, for example, that if the voters all rigidly refused to exercise 
second choices, the whole scheme would break down. 
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counsel said of the choice of a/ibi’s offered him by a prisoner) 
this latest scheme is the simplest of the many before the 
public. The proposal of Hare was laughed out of Court 
by Bagehot, with his keen appreciation of facts and his 
inimitable gift of satire. Shorn of its most objectionable 
features, the Hare principle has reappeared in the scheme 
propounded by M. Vazeille to the French Chambc> ; but 
for a plan which treats the whole State as one vast electorate, 
this country, at any rate, is not yet ready, and of schemes 
like those of Belgium and Switzerland, with their “lists” 
or “tickets” drawn up by party organisations, Englishmen 
have, we believe, a rooted and well-founded dislike. 

It may be admitted also, that, in the sense that a sufficient 
number of experts could be found to work it, and even in 
the sense that the average elector could be brought to fill 
up his ballot-paper under it in such a way that his vote 
would be legally valid, the scheme is feasible and practicable. 
This much is proved by Belgian and Swiss experience, as 
well as by the well-known occasions on which the principle 
was applied in Tasmania. 

But it would seem that, when they have established so 
much, the supporters of the scheme have by no means proved 
their case. ‘They appear to be concentrating all their argu- 
ments on the feasibility of their project, quietly assuming 
that its desirability is axiomatic. This may be very good 
tactics, from their point of view; but, in the opinion of 
the writer, there are objections to the principle of pro- 
portional representation which go far deeper than mere 
questions of machinery. And it would be as absurd to 
adopt proportional representation simply because it is 
feasible, as to go about on stilts merely because it is possible 
todo so. Let us see, then, whether proportional represent- 
ation is desirable in this country. 

Representative institutions fall, historically speaking, 
into two classes—those which are older than the French 
Revolution, and those which derive their origin, directly or 
indirectly, from that event, and the ideas which it spread. 
The former, as is well known to students of political history, 
owed their beginning, not to any desire on the part of the 
bodies represented to express their will in the govern- 
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DOUBTS OF PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


ment of the country, but to the desire of the Executive to 
secure contributions towards the expenses of the State, or 
information as to local conditions, or responsibility for local 
order. In other words, their basis was Duty, not Right. The 
best general proof of this assertion is perhaps to be found 
in the well-known fact, that such institutions survived only 
where the Executive was strong enough to insist upon their 
maintenance. Broadly speaking, this occurred only in 
England ; but England has played a not unimportant part 
in the history of representative government ; and by English- 
men, at least, the singular vitality of her representative 
institutions ought not to be forgotten, even though it was 
exceptional. English principles, in this matter, are essentially 
inductive. 

The ideas of the French Revolution were, of course, 
essentially deductive, based on theories of the Equality and 
the Rights of Man, the Law of Nature, and so forth. They 
appeared at a time when the existing system of government 
throughout Western Europe was rotten to the core, anti- 
quated, bankrupt, but ot representative. They were hastily 
accepted as a universal panacea; and the history of Con- 
tinental Europe during the past century has been a more or 
less successful attempt to put them into practice. Of course 
they have had their influence, even in England ; still more 
in America and the British colonies. But it does not follow 
that they are a safe foundation for State or municipality. 

Even if we did not know it, we might have guessed 
from which group the idea of proportional representation 
came. It used to be supposed that it originated in Denmark, 
and occurred almost simultaneously to Hare; and this 
venerable fallacy appears in a British Blue Book of the 
present year. But M. Gaston Bonnefoy, the author of the 
classical treatise on the subject, has shown conclusively that 
proportional representation was a favourite topic of specula- 
tion among the leaders, as well as among the rank and file, 
of the French Revolution; from which source, indeed, 
most of our deductive political philosophers of the early 
nineteenth century (including Mill himself) drew their 
inspiration. Nay, even Burke, when he passionately 
claimed that the strength of the House of Commons lay 
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THE ALBANY REVIEW 
in its being the express image of the nation, was uncon- 
sciously borrowing from his hated foes; though he showed 
his British reverence for facts at the expense of his logic by 
refusing, with equal fervour, to permit any change in the 
constitution of a House which was notoriously not the image 
of the nation. It may not, therefore, be impertinent for an 
Englishman, when he finds Burke’s ideal so constantly 
alleged or implied as the self-evident goal of representative 
institutions, to pause for a moment, and inquire whether 
it is a sound and statesman-like ideal, or merely one of 
those glittering phrases which appeal to sentiment rather 
than to reason. Would not a practical statesman, instead of 
merely asking himself whether proportional representation 
would produce a representative body which was the image 
in miniature of its electorate, put to himself the severer, 
and much more important question: Is such a reflexion of 
the electorate likely to be a good governing body? Obviously, 
the practical way of obtaining an answer to this question is by 
putting another: What are the qualities we look for in a good 
governing body ; and is proportional representation likely 
to securethem? Let us try to answer this question briefly. 

One of the first requirements of a governing body is 
that it should be intelligible. This is one reason why the 
earliest effective forms of government are monarchical ; 
whether they take the shape of a tribal chief or of a 
military autocrat. Representative government is, by its 
very nature, less intelligible ; but the employment of the 
majority system, though it is undoubtedly crude in origin, 
has done much to simplify it. Historically speaking, the 
rule of the majority represents the victory of the strongest 
party—not necessarily the numerically strongest, certainly 
not necessarily numerically stronger than all the other 
parties together—but the most skilful and the best organised 
force. Victory in a fight isa thing which even the simplest 
people understand ; the real advance was made when the 
loyal acceptance of the majority vote allowed a sham fight 
to be substituted for a real one. It is well known that 
there are many popular bodies which, even at the present 
day, do not accept the majority principle. The Russian 
mir is a conspicuous example. But the results are not 
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DOUBTS OF PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
happy. We should beware how we jeopardise this hard- 
won achievement of politics, which is equally intelligible, 
in its modern action, whether the true basis of government 
be force, as many think, or will, as others think, or skill, as 
might be suggested. In any case, victory falls, not neces- 
sarily to the largest, but to the most skilfully organised and 
vigorous party. 

A governing body based on proportional representation 
is by no means so intelligible. It has been admitted above 
that it would be possible to find or to train professional 
experts to work Lord Courtney’s scheme. But, even at the 
risk of incurring Lord Courtney’s wrath, the writer must 
confess himself a sceptic with regard to the average elector, 
and even with regard to the average high sheriff and 
provincial mayor who is called upon to act as returning 
officer. Lord Courtney’s allusions to the Belgian and Swiss 
electors, and to the Northumberland miners, are unconvinc- 
ing. He shows, it may be admitted, that these electors 
accept the scheme ; but not that they understand it. And 
though, no doubt, political psychology is a somewhat 
obscure subject, it is at least not to be wondered at if the 
attitude of the Continental voter is different from that of 
the British. The Continental elector is taught, in many 
cases, to regard the casting of a vote as an end in itself— 
that is the natural outcome of the Rousseau philosophy ; 
the British elector knows that it is only a means to an end. 
The Continental voter is trained from his earliest infancy to 
trust blindly to Government officials; the Englishman is 
trained to distrust them. Lord Courtney seems to forget 
that the Northumberland miners who adopt proportional 
representation for their Trade Union elections do not rely 
on Government returning officers and polling clerks. An 
one who has acted as presiding officer at an English polling- 
booth, knows that the average elector has a deep-seated 
conviction that “ hanky-panky ” is not very far off. Would 
the elector be content to place that blind confidence in the 
returning officer and his clerks, which would be demanded, 
in present circumstances, by the acceptance of Lord 
Courtney’s scheme? We doubt it. Let the reader look 
for himself at the first Schedule of the Bill. 
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In the second place, it is desirable that a governing 
body should be coherent and authoritative. A representa- 
tive body is peculiarly liable to fail in these respects. But 
again, the frank acceptance of the majority principle does 
much to avoid this danger. It is admitted that, with the 
present system of unequal constituencies, both in Parlia- 
mentary and municipal elections, a real majority of the 
voters may conceivably be represented by a minority in the 
House of Commons or borough council. So far as possible, 
such an anomaly should be removed ; for it is a genuine 
source of danger. But the simplest way by which to 
remove it is the equalising of constituencies—a process 
which ought to be more or less automatic. It is said that, 
even with absolutely equal constituencies, a majority of the 
electors might, under the present voting system, find itself 
in a minority in the governing body. But that is playing 
with words. For, obviously, if a so-called “ majority ” 
were defeated at the polls, it would be because it was not 
one majority, but two defeated minorities. Is it logical to 
argue that two defeats ought to be counted as one victory ? 
Or that two beaten armies are really stronger than the army 
which has beaten them both ? 

Under the present system a governing body is essentially 
organic ; proportional representation would make it merely 
mechanical. This is no mere academic distinction ; it is 
vital to good government. One of the very objects of 
representative institutions is to substitute for the vague, 
vacillating, incoherent feeling of the unorganised community, 
the concrete will of a small definite body which can act 
decisively and effectively. As well complain of the hand 
that it does not precisely reflect the appearance of the brain 
of which it is the instrument, as of a borough council that 
it does not reflect the vagueness and divisions of the corpora- 
tion. In the decision of great questions of peace and war, 
the necessity for this organising process is so evident, that 
it has even been carried into a second stage, which has 
produced the Cabinet as an organ of the House of Commons ; 
but the process is, though to a less degree, necessary for the 
business of administration. Proportional representation 
would give us governing bodies which would argue from 
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morn till dewy eve—and do nothing. And this would 
happen, precisely because there would be no permanent 
majority strong enough to get its own way. No doubt 
there would be one party whose voting strength would be 
greater than that of any other party; but there would 
probably be no party able to outvote all the other parties 
together. And, inasmuch as proportional representation— 
at any rate if extended over large constituencies—would 
certainly result in the return of single-cause enthusiasts, it 
is extremely probable, judging by recent experience, that 
the various sections or individuals of the Opposition would 
join together to oppose the proposals of the Government. 
The evils of such a situation are well known from experi- 
ence ; and, even under the present system, it is not always 
possible to avoid them. But proportional representation 
seems expressly calculated to make them permanent, and 
to make government a series of timorous compromises, 
produced by the necessity of conciliating obstructive groups 
of enthusiasts. No doubt, even the existing system, as M. 
La Chesnais, an ardent advocate of proportional representa- 
tion, urges, not infrequently, at any rate on the Continent, 
leads to unworthy combinations of parties. It is odd that 
he does not see that proportional representation would 
intensify the evil which he deplores. It would, in effect, 
produce a universal system of Coalition Governments. 

It is a third objection, founded on similar considerations, 
that proportional representation would tend powerfully to 
emphasise the “delegate” theory of election. It may be 
granted that a general agreement between electors and 
elected is of the very essence of the representative system. 
But it is generally admitted, except by the extreme school 
of doctrinaires, that the hardening of this general agreement 
into a definite mandate would be, not only regrettable, but 
absolutely inconsistent with representative government. A 
body of mere delegates may conceivably legislate, with vast 
labour and difficulty. But it cannot administer; for the 
simple reason that the wisest electorate cannot possibly 
foresee the infinite questions which arise in the course of 
administration. The “ vérification des pouvoirs” proved 
fatal to the States-General in France and the Netherlands ; 
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THE ALBANY REVIEW 
the “ plenary power ” insisted upon by the Crown in England 
as a qualification of knights of the shire and burgesses, led, 
on the other hand, to Parliamentary Sovereignty. 

It may be that this tendency of proportional representa- 
tion would not be very marked so long as Lord Courtney’s 
scheme were confined within the narrow limits of a ward- 
constituency or a small borough. But we surely do its 
supporters no wrong if we assume that they look forward to 
a much wider extension of the principle. And, if this 
anticipation were realised, the kind of constituency which 
would result would inevitably exact implicit obedience from 
its member. At present, a candidate is saved from complete 
slavery by the necessity which his party is under of making 
its programme fairly broad, and by the necessity under 
which the elector labours of sinking his fads to avoid 
wasting his vote. But, in a vast constituency like Man- 
chester or Liverpool, under the proportional system, we 
should certainly have a member for teetotalism, a member 
for vegetarianism, and the like; and each of these, in all 
probability, would be instructed rigidly to oppose everything 
inconsistent with the advancement of the special ideal of 
his constituents, upon pain of losing his seat. 

Finally, it is required of a satisfactory government that 
it should be continuous, if not in personne/, at least in policy ; 
and supporters of Lord Courtney will be the less disposed to 
quarrel with this view, in that one of their chief, perhaps 
their chiefest practical argument, is based upon it. They 
urge that the present system of the majority rule favours 
violent breaches of continuity, by producing sudden changes 
in the composition of representative bodies. But the argu- 
ment, thus stated, is so obviously inconsistent with their 
emotional ideal of a representative which exactly reflects 
the opinion for the time being of the electorate, that they 
always modify it by explaining that a small change in the 
electorate often means a big change in the representative. 
Their examples are, if we recollect rightly, always taken 
from a peculiar class of constituency, viz. the metropolitan 
boroughs. Now it is well known that the metropolitan 
boroughs (including the London County Council) are sub- 
ject to triennial elections, at which all the members retire 
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DOUBTS OF PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
together ; while the far more numerous provincial boroughs 
renew themselves by thirds at annual elections. The con- 
clusion is obvious. Let the metropolitan boroughs avail 
themselves of the power expressly given them by the 
London Government Act of 1899, and provide for retire- 
ment by thirds. This step will, obviously, have a steadying 
effect on the composition of. the Councils, without incurring 
the grave dangers which appear to be attendant upon the 
adoption of proportional representation. 

It may, in conclusion, be suggested, that the proposals 
of Lord Courtney and his friends are based upon two misap- 
prehensions ; one affecting their estimate of character, the 
other their understanding of political machinery. The 
former (and if it is not complimentary to their powers of 
observation, it is creditable to their hearts) is the assumption 
that the average elector votes solely with the object of 
securing the best possible government, or, at any rate, that 
he would do so if the opportunity were given him. In fact, 
the motives of the average elector are very mixed. He 
likes the excitement of a contest, he has grudges to pay off, 
he is apprehensive of the programme of his opponents, he 
wishes to stand well in certain social circles. He is already 
far too much inclined to wire-pulling; give him the 
further possibilities of proportional representation, and he 
will think less than ever of the ideally best government. 

The latter of the two misapprehensions under which 
we conceive the supporters of proportional representation 
to be labouring, is an intellectual misapprehension. They 
seem to think that the representative principle is a means 
towards the discovery of truth or wisdom. It is nothing of 
the kind. Historically and actually, it is merely a means 
of getting things done. And to attempt to transfer the 
education of the elector from the press or the public 
meeting to the polling-booth is, it would seem, a mistake 
comparable with that which substitutes a praying machine 
for heartfelt worship. 

EDWARD JENKS 
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POSITIVISM : ANOTHER VIEW 


N article in the.May number of this Review, by 

Mr. C. F. Keary, on “ Positivism ” calls for some 

remark. He undertakes to show that “all this 
doctrine of Positive Knowledge, all Mi£ll’s, Huxley’s, 
Spencer’s and the others, not less than Comte’s, reposes 
upon a simple and rather elementary confusion of ideas.” 
This “confusion of ideas” is between truth and demon- 
stration. He points out that there are many truths, or 
beliefs on which we act, which are not capable of rigid 
demonstration, and goes on to argue that there are two 
quite different regions in which the mind works, and two 
different methods of procedure. One is the realm of 
Science—identified by the writer with physical science— 
where truth is clear, exact, demonstrable and accepted by 
every one; the other, the region of Non-Science, embraces 
metaphysics, ontology, epistemology and the laws of con- 
duct. Here truth is just as certain, in some cases even 
more so, but it cannot be proved and is only revealed—by 
intuition—to those, sometimes described as the majority, 
sometimes as the few, but always as the sympathetic, who 
are able to think “in terms of thought.” ‘The fundamental 
error and “simple confusion” of Positivism consist in 
applying the causes appropriate in one region to the truths 
of the other. 

This is the thesis: the particular examples we will 
discuss as we go. But let it be observed at starting that 
Mr. Keary declares war not only on “ Comte, Mill, Huxley, 
Spencer and the others ” of recent times, but on advancing 
science as a whole. Since Galileo and the “ Instauratio 
Magna” the bounds of ordered knowledge have been so 
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much enlarged that it is now impossible for us not only to 
accept, but even to conceive, this sharp division between 
two realms and methods of discovery. Organic beings 
have been shown to follow the general laws of physical and 
chemical change. Phenomena of sensation and will are 
exhibited continuously in all animal forms from the lowest, 
and, vast as are the differences in scope and complexity, we 
can nowhere find a break. This continuity of method was 
first realised when biology was established as a science at 
the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

Comte was the first philosopher to appreciate the move- 
ment and give it full extension and logical form. To him 
“‘ metaphysics” meant, not as Mr. Keary understands it, 
another realm of knowledge approached by another route, 
but a different, an @ priort method of reasoning about the 
same facts which mankind are gradually learning to treat 
scientifically or positively. ‘To say, therefore, that “in his 
system the positive knowledge at which we have arrived 
now is exact knowledge of physical phenomena: his famous 
three stages are reckoned only in terms of that,” seems—if 
we are to understand “ physical phenomena ” in the ordinary 
sense—exactly to miss the point. 

But what are we to say of the following, in the same 
connexion : ‘‘ You cannot read John Stuart Mill”—or any 
of the other positive philosophers—* without seeing that it 
is impossible for them to carry on a sustained process of 
thought but mm terms of physical phenomena” ? What can 
this mean, say, in the case of Mill’s Poltical Economy ? 
Nothing at all, except that the writer disapproves of the appli- 
cation of ordinary reasoning to human action. Reasoning is 
simpler and leads to more certain and exact results, in the 
physical than in the human sciences ; therefore it applies 
only to the former, and the latter should be treated by 
another process—not described—but known as “ Pure 
Reason,” or the “Terms of Thought.” 

Now the first essential in these discussions is to have 
some agreement about your terms. Science does not mean 
—except for school curricula and examinations—something 
to be found in test-tubes and weighed in balances: it is the 
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organised common-sense of mankind. Everything that 
comes under our observation and judgement is material for 
science, and order has been growing among it ever since 
man first put words together. The ancient world laid the 
foundations of geometry, astronomy, mechanics. Galileo 
opened the modern era with a scientific physics. The 
biologists, with Comte and Darwin, extended the order of 
science to the facts of life. No positive philosopher claims 
that the order is complete, or that all the laws in it are 
equally clear or exact, or that there are not many truths 
which we cannot yet prove, or that all proof is of equal 
validity. What is characteristic of the positivist school,— 
on the theoretical side their main characteristic—is to 
believe in the “uniformity of nature,” “e. that the truths 
about things which we may yet discover will harmonise 
with those already established, will be discovered by the 
same methods, or an extension of those methods, which 
have built up the present structure of science. Here, no 
doubt, it is in conflict not only with misconceptions, such 
as Mr. Keary exemplifies, but with prepossessions, with the 
force of traditional terms and ideas, perhaps most of all 
with differences of temperament and interest. “Ah, poor 
fellow,” said Carlyle of Mill, “he is still too fond of 
demonstrating everything. If he were to get up to heaven 
he would hardly be content till he had made out how it 
all was. For my part, I don’t trouble myself about the 
machinery of the place ; whether there is an operative set 
of angels or an industrial class, I’m willing to leave all 
that.” 

Exactly ; he had no sympathy with the scientific spirit, 
that combination of inquiry, observation, hypothesis, 
verification, which makes Victorious Analysis. But he 
admitted the victories, as Mr. Keary does, as every one 
must. The special task of a sane and comprehensive 
Positivism is to hold together the threads of inquiry and to 
prevent analysis becoming destructive in its victory. 

Another aspect of the supposed antithesis of. methods is 
presented in the opposition of the terms “sensation” and 
“thought.” ‘The conclusion is inevitable,” we read; “it 
is much easier to demonstrate the truths (or facts) of the 
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POSITIVISM: ANOTHER VIEW 
world of sensation than it is to demonstrate the truths (or 
facts) of the world of thought.” This is, of course, a 
doubtful and much debated proposition in any sense which 
we may attach to it. To most philosophers the fact of 
self-consciousness is the most certain fact of all, and from 
the clearness of consciousness Descartes and others have 
drawn arguments not only as to our own being, but as to 
the existence of God. But this is not our present business. 
The proposition implies a distinction between two sorts of 
judgement, which is untenable logically and a division of 
mental faculties which is untenable from the point of view 
of a positive psychology. 

It is no doubt true that many words denoting emotions 
had their origin in bodily sensations due to external causes, 
that ‘ gravis’ first means ‘ heavy’ and afterwards ‘ grievous’, 
and so on. But this is no more than to say that man began 
to learn his lesson from the external world, just as every 
child begins to-day. He learns the properties of matter by 
fingering his ball and bumping his head, before he begins 
the measurement and the generalisation that constitute 
science. And it is true also—in fact the very basis of 
Comte’s classification of the sciences—that man has pro- 
ceeded historically from the measurement and ordering of 
the simplest facts presented to him by external nature to the 
less obvious and more complex, those relating to his own 
nature being the last and most difficult. But there is no 
break, either between the judgements which are the material 
of the earlier and the later sciences, or between the faculties 
or mental processes—by which they are built up. Take an 
example from one of the fundamental physical sciences, one 
of the first to be studied by mankind, the mechanics of the 
Heavens. Are Kepler’s laws, which describe rationally or 
bring into order the movements of the heavenly bodies 
which had been observed from the earliest ages, to be con- 
sidered to belong to the “world of sensation” or the 
“world of thought”? Is it not obvious that the distinction 
is not only superficial but unintelligible, as soon as we apply 
it to any concrete instance? Kepler’s laws are based on 
data supplied by the senses to Babylonian astrologers, but 
they belong to the “world of thought” as truly as any 
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moral or esthetic judgement of modern man; for they were 
elaborated gradually by an intellectual process, correcting 
and co-ordinating the data of the senses and welding them 
at last by a flash of genius. The hypothesis of biological 
evolution is an even more striking case. Here again the 
mind of the discoverer works upon the data of sense ; and 
the hypothesis, its verification, and its extension to other 
spheres are a mental construction. And, most striking fact 
of all, it is ultimately found that the law, though first 
suggested by certain physical observations on lower animals, 
involves, when established and thought out, conclusions of 
the most profound and far-reaching kind as to the nature of 
the mind itself. Among others it shows us that this dis- 
tinction or opposition between sensation and thought is in 
itself unreal. 

Positive psychology is perhaps the part of positive 
philosophy in which most progress has been made since 
Comte’s great work. To him psychology meant a meta- 
physical or fictitious pseudo-science based on introspection. 
A comparative psychology based on observations of other 
animals, tested and measured by ordinary scientific canons, 
i.e. the canons of an orderly common-sense, would have 
commended itself to him, though needing our own con- 
sciousness for its interpretation. This psychology has been 
made possible by the doctrine of evolution. Of its methods 
or its success this is not the place to speak ; but one point 
stands out clear and inevitable. No one who accepts the 
doctrine, not necessarily in all its applications but in broad 
outline, can attempt to set up an arbitrary distinction 
between the lower and higher forms of mental phenomena. 
The chain is unbroken both in structure and activity from 
the amceba to man, and both structure and activity imply 
corresponding mental processes, unless below man—or 
somewhere—we are to assume an automatism which has 
not been dreamt of since Descartes. If this is granted, the 
old faculty psychology must be given up, or at most only 
regarded as a convenient form of classification and reference 
to familiar facts in our own consciousness. The real task 
of psychology is to trace the development on the mental 
side corresponding to the biological evolution revealed by 
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Darwin: and the deeper the analysis, the more clearly 
does the unity of every mental phenomenon and of the 
whole mental development appear. The threefold division 
of the mind into thought, feeling and activity is resolved 
into an unity, simpler on the one hand as arising from a 
primitive sensitive impulse, higher,on the other as a synthesis 
in which all our conscious states may be progressively 
reconciled. 

This may appear to some readers rather a vague 
aspiration than a clear refutation of Mr. Keary’s distinction 
between the “world of sensation” and the “world of 
thought.” But it is precisely the danger, the artificiality 
of these divisions that I wish to point out. Science is 
not yet advanced enough to give a clear, consistent and 
complete description of biological or mental evolution, such 
as it can provide for the solar system. But it is advanced 
enough to be able to say that no limit can be set to its 
further progress on its own lines. 

It may be readily surmised that to one who regards the 
progress of science or of positive philosophy as an evolution, 
comparable to that of the whole organic world, the nature 
of “proof” or “demonstration,” ze. of the condition on 
which a given general truth is admitted to form part of 
the whole body of positive knowledge, will appear very 
different from that required by the canons of any formal 
logic. Gibbon rejoiced that he had relinquished the pur- 
suit of mathematics before his mind was “hardened by 
the habit of rigid demonstration so destructive of the finer 
feelings of moral evidence, which must determine the actions 
and opinions of our lives.” And some have thought that 
a comprehension of the laws of the composition and re- 
fraction of light would deaden our appreciation of the 
sunset and the rainbow. 

The apprehension disappears with the old, false, artificial 
distinction of methods and faculties of thought. The 
reasoning mind is seen to be working out a continuous 
process; and though proofs will differ both in form and 
cogency with the matter about which we reason, there 
is no difference in kind between a mathematical and any 
other truth. Nor in the end will any one’s esthetic 
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feelings or moral sense be threatened by the conviction 
that the facts on which they are based are capable of an 
orderly interpretation. Rather, as we may see in a familiar 
example later on, the moral and esthetic feelings will find 
in science, widely understood and applied to human life, 
a firmer foundation than in tradition or intuition. 

Mr. Keary gives two examples of the sort of truths 
which he thinks are not susceptible of proof, but are as 
certain as those that are. One, that Shakespeare is a 
greater poet than Longfellow; the other, the belief of a 
widowed mother in the virtue of her extravagant son, which 
prompts her to pay his debts against the advice of her 
friends. The first obvious answer is that neither of these 
truths or beliefs is comparable to a truth or law of science 
because they have no generality. They are concrete 
instances. Science, at any rate as the material of positive 
philosophy, deals with general truths—consists, in fact, in 
the abstraction of the universal, or general truth, from the 
mass of particulars which assail our senses. However, in 
the case of the superiority of Shakespeare to Longfellow, 
it is easy to show that proof, or conviction, must follow the 
comprehension of the terms of the proposition made about 
them. A person may prefer to read Longfellow ; such a 
preference asserts nothing except the taste of the person, 
and it, too, may be scientifically or rationally explained. 
But even he would not maintain that Longfellow was the 
better or greater poet, if he understood the connotation of 
the term “poet ”—the creative power, the imagery, the 
possibilities of language which are covered by the term— 
and knew the two poets so as to be able to compare them 
in the qualities implied. So far from being, as Mr. Keary 
suggests, less true to a Positivist than the statement that 
‘Water is compounded of oxygen and hydrogen,” it is in 
every sense more true that “Shakespeare is a greater poet 
than Longfellow.” For the former statement might con- 
ceivably be invalidated by the resolution of O. and H. into 
other elements, or the discovery of some fresh constituent 
in Water ; while the latter, referring to two existences now 
complete, is eternally and unalterably true. 

The widowed mother is a tantalising case, for we are not 
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POSITIVISM: ANOTHER VIEW 
told the end of it. If she is justified in her trust and the 
son amends, all we can say is that she knew more about 
him than the family lawyer, which is likely enough. If 
he continues in his courses and her money is wasted, 
the generalisers about character prevail and Mr. Keary’s 
argument goes. But even in the first case it should be 
remembered that reasoning goes on such as might be used 
in forming a scientific generalisation. The mother has 
noticed something—whether she can express it or not— 
in her son’s character from which she argues that he will 
respond in the way she expects to her renewed kindness 
and confidence ; and the attempt, if successful, gives the 
verification which science demands. 

Where verification is wanting, science is silent. Yet 
by a marvellous law of compensation, which Comte first 
pointed out, an old belief does not fall away until a new 
growth has taken its place. Such is the history of the 
belief in personal immortality. There can be no question 
that this is less vivid, less actuating than it was, and the 
number of those who do not entertain it is greater. Appeals to 
rewards and punishments after death are much less frequent, 
and, among people of a certain education, almost unknown. 
Even where the belief is cherished, it is felt to be an in- 
adequate or improper sanction for good conduct. But note 
the compensation. The growth of a positive theory of life 
and conduct is filling up the gaps caused by the decay of 
another system of thought, and we find ourselves more 
firmly based than ever upon a demonstrable doctrine of social 
continuity and subjective immortality. Just as we see 
people less and less concerned with the possible retribution 
of another world, so we find a keener realisation of the 
lasting effects of action and character upon mankind on 
earth, a deeper sense of our debt to the past and of our 
duty to the future, a more religious attitude towards 
social problems. ‘The connexion of the two tendencies is 
undeniable and fundamental. But to follow it out would 
take me into the region of Positivism as a religion. 


F. S. Marvin 











THE PULSE OF THE NATION 


T has long been a commonplace, alike of economic 

theory and of general experience, that the material life 

of a modern nation is not one of smooth, unbroken 
development or of equably sustained activity. Rather is 
it, like life in any other form, a matter of perpetual ebb 
and flow, of growth through alternating periods of expan- 
sion and contraction, of diastole and systole. The object of 
the present paper is first, by a collection of economic and 
social records, to picture this movement in the United 
Kingdom during the past fifty years ; second, to suggest the 
various points of view from which the picture so presented 
may be regarded, and to indicate some of the many prob- 
lems, practical and theoretical, which it offers for solution. 

The accompanying chart will, it is hoped, suffice, with 
a little explanation, for the first object. It sets out in 
graphic form some of the most familiar statistical records 
bearing on the material activities of the nation during the 
past fifty years. Attention must first be called to the three 
upper curves—illustrating respectively the most general 
facts available as to finance, commerce and employment. 
The first, designated “‘ Bank Rate,” marks for each year the 
average minimum rate per cent. of discount allowed by the 
Bank of England. Rising when money is in brisk demand 
and falling when it is not, this rate is a general indication of 


the degree of financial and so of commercial activity at any. 


time. The curve designated “ Foreign Trade” marks the 
value per head of the population in each year of exports 
(British and Irish produce) and imports. The last of the 
three curves, designated “‘ Employment” marks the per- 
centages of their total membership mo¢ entered as unemployed 
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in the regular returns made by many principal trade unions 
to the Board of Trade. The actual returns are of course 
of the percentages unemployed. The figures on which the 
curve is based are got by deducting the given percentages 
from 100, so as to describe an unemployed percentage of 
2°5 as an employed percentage of 97°5. Since the unions 
making returns are drawn from a great many trades, and 
since many more occupations, not directly represented at all, 
are known to be intimately affected by those which are 
represented, the resulting curve gives a very general indica- 
tion of the state of the labour market in each year. An 
upward movement of the curve means increasing, and a 
downward, decreasing demand for labour. 

The three sets of figures thus represented are absolutely 
distinct in origin and character. Yet the most cursory 
inspection of the chart makes evident a striking correlation 
between them. They are all subject to the same well- 
marked fluctuations. The employed percentage, to begin 
with perhaps the most striking of the three, rises and falls 
alternately. From the depression of 1862 employment 
improves steadily for two or three years, and falls off as 
steadily till 1868, when it begins to improve again till 1872, 
and falls off very gradually again till 1879. From that, 
perhaps the deepest depression ever recorded, it recovers to 
relapse again in '1886—the year of Mansion House funds 
and Trafalgar Square riots, and recovers to relapse again in 
1893-4, and recovers to relapse again in 1904. Vertical 
lines drawn through each of these crises—1862, 1868, 1879, 
1886, 1894, 1904—cut up the curve into unmistakable 
waves of unequal length, but of a broadly similar character ; 
with the crests at 98 or gg per cent. and the depressions 
anywhere between go and 94. The same lines cut off the 
other two curves under consideration into corresponding 
waves. The years specified are in every case years of a 
relatively low bank-rate and small foreign trade. In each 
of the intervening periods there is traceable a distinct 
upward movement occupying from two to three, or five 
years, culminating in the years of best employment, and 
followed by a downward movement to the next depression. 


The correspondence is not, of course, absolute. Each of 
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THE ALBANY REVIEW 
the three sets of figures—financial, commercial and indus- 
trial—is sometimes affected by passing causes peculiar to 
itself, or alters in general character from one end of the 
period under review to the other. The bank-rate, for 
instance, fluctuated far more violently, and up to a higher 
maxima in the years before 1870 than it has done since. 
During the same period the foreign trade figures tended 
permanently upwards from the {10 5s. 8d. per head 
recorded in 1856 ; then came twenty-five years of fluctua- 
tion about the same general level, between maxima of 
£19 195. 5d. per head in 1873, £18 165. 2d. in 1883, 
£18 ss. 1d. in 1890, £19 155. gd. in 1900, and minima of 


“£16 35. 6d. in 1879, £15 gs. 10d. in 1886, £16 15. 3d. in 


1894 ; now the general level appears to be moving upwards 
again. But neither these broad changes nor sporadic varia- 
tions obscure the general connexion between the three sets 
of figures. Broadly speaking the bank-rate, the value of 
foreign trade per head, and the employed percentage rise 
and fall together. The collective economic history of the 
nation is by the agreement of three distinct indications 
mapped out into definite though unequal periods, each 
witnessing a burst of exceptional activity followed by an 
interval of comparative stagnation. The nation indeed 
grows all the time numerically, and makes lasting progress 
also, now in one direction, now in another. Accompanying 
all lasting growth or permanent changes of level, as the 
movement of the earth round the sun accompanies the 
movement of the sun and the whole solar system through 
space, is a movement of perpetual oscillation between 
buoyancy and depression, alacrity and sluggishness, rapid 
expansion and actual or relative contraction. 

The broad fact of fluctuation has been established in 
outline from the most general indications available with 
regard to finance, commerce and employment. To appre- 
ciate the significance of this fact it is necessary to fill in the 
outlines, and to see how, in one field of human action after 
another, the same fluctuations may be discerned. The chart 
itself allows this to be done in regard to a few of the most 
important. The tendency to matrimony, for instance, is 
unmistakably related to the comparative prosperity or 
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adversity of the times. The marriage-rate rises and falls with 
the bank-rate and the employed percentage. In the birth- 
rate a corresponding fluctuation is just, but only just trace- 
able. In the third branch of vital statistics—the death-rate 
—it is, as might have been expected, not traceable at all. 
The influences which lead the people of the United King- 
dom to marry more also lead them to drink more. The 
consumption of alcoholic liquors per head of the population 
bears a very definite relation to the comparative prosperity 
or adversity of the times. The chart shows this for beer 
alone. The same relation holds in regard to wine and to 
spirits. For the rich man, as for the poor man, the years of 
depression—1862, 1868, 1879-80, 1886, 1894, 1904—are 
years of temperance. Prosperity leads to rioting. Nowhere 
is this so marked as in the contrast between 1874, when for 
every man, woman and child in the country there were 
consumed, 34 gallons of beer, 1°26 gallons of spirit, and 
*53 gallon of wine; and 1880, when the consumption 
of beer per head had fallen off to 27 gallons, that of spirits 
to 1:07, that of wine to ‘45. The influence of variations in 
commercial and industrial activity is no less clearly traceable 
in the records of the numbers who are driven to apply for 
public relief. The chart gives the statistics of indoor 
pauperism for England and Wales in an inverted form ; 
that is to say, the numbers run downwards so that an upward 
movement of the curve indicates a decrease, and a down- 
ward movement an increase in the number of paupers in 
relation to population. By this inversion optical compari- 
son with the other curves is made easy. It becomes at once 
evident that the volume of pauperism varies with the state 
of trade and employment. The curve reaches its lowest 
points—indicating maxima of pauperism—in, or more 
generally, just after the years already determined as years of 
profoundest depression. It rises again more or less steadily 
on each occasion, indicating a decrease of pauperism, 
till, or more generally just after, the years of greatest 
prosperity. The relation here recorded holds true of other 
sets of Poor Law statistics in so far as these can be dis- 
engaged from the influence of administrative changes. It is 
particularly clear in regard to metropolitan pauperism— 
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whether indoor, outdoor, or in the casual wards—during the 
past thirty years. 

The consumption of alcohol leads to drunkenness, and 
drunkenness is not only in itself at times an offence against 
law and order but the fruitful source of other offences. It 
is natural to endeavour to trace the influence of commercial 
fluctuation upon the criminal records. An experienced 
Scottish witness before the Licensing Commission, speaking 
indeed rather of the contrast between summer and winter 
than of that between successive years, went so far as to 
suggest the generalisation that the prisons filled as the poor 
houses emptied (in times of prosperity) and emptied as 
the latter filled (in times of distress and compulsory absti- 
nence). In regard to prosecutions for drunkenness itself 
the relation is clearly made out. The yearly number of 
prosecutions per 100,000 of the population tends to rise 
and fall in close dependence upon the bank-rate, the em- 
ployed percentage, the marriage-rate, and all the other 
indications of prosperity. From 850, in the fat year of 
1875, it sank to 673 in the lean year of 1880, rose to 736 
and sank again to 585 in 1887, rose to 660 and sank to 557 
in 1895, rose to 672 in 1899 and before and since the 
sudden changes effected by the Licensing Act 1902 has 
been sinking steadily till 1905, the last year of available 
records. In regard to offences other than drunkenness, the 
question is more difficult. No generalisation can be made, 
not only because there are formal difficulties in the way of 
securing comparable criminal statistics over a series of years, 
but because criminality is a very complex phenomenon and 
is in different forms the indication not merely of distinct 
but of opposed influences. Prosperity, while it increases 
drunkenness, and with drunkenness perhaps the tendency to 
assaults and minor crimes of violence, decreases the pressure 
to steal. Comparison of the figures in regard to prosecu- 
tions for larceny, and prosecutions for drunkenness and 
assault suggests, though the relation can hardly be regarded 
as established, that the two vary inversely. According to 
this view, when the bank-rate is low there are com- 
paratively many thieves and few drunkards. When the 
bank-rate is high men marry and drink but do not steal. 
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It would be possible to extend almost indefinitely this 
review of social statistics, and almost everywhere to meet 
the same familiar phenomenon. The formation of new 
joint stock companies is subject to the most remarkable 
and regular fluctuations, in which it is interesting to 
observe that the turning points—maxima and minima— 
tend always to precede by about a year the times of greatest 
and least actual prosperity in commerce or industry. The 
movements shown by the general records of employment 
and trade are seen fully reflected in the detailed records for 
such important industries as cotton-spinning, shipbuilding 
and the manufacture of pig-iron. Wages rise in years of 
expanding trade and remain stationary or fall as a decreas- 
ing employed percentage heralds a time of acute distress. 
Prices wholesale and retail share the same movement. 
Other things being equal the manufacturer pays more for 
his raw material, the trader for his stock-in-trade, and the 
workman for his food and clothing in good years than in 
bad. It is hardly too much to say that, apart from the 
death-rate, the only prominent social or economic records 
in which the pulsation of the nation’s aggregate activities 
cannot be traced as a significant factor, whether cause or 
symptom, are the price of consols and the price of wheat. 
By a curious though explicable perversity the first of these 
records—the least reliable of all because subject to the 
greatest variety of unconnected influences—is the one that 
has hitherto had most popular favour as a symptom of the 
nation’s economic condition. The second refers to an 
element at one time no doubt of primary importance in the 
national and individual economy, but long driven from that 
position by developing industrialism. 

The formal fact of corresponding fluctuations in nearly 
every- branch of the material activities of the nation, in so 
far as these are subject to statistical record, appears to be 
established. What is the significance of this fact for social 
practice and economic theory ? 

In the first place, its recognition unmasks a fruitful 
source of fallacies in platform statistics. The pulse of the 
nation is constantly being mistaken for a movement of 
lasting growth or decay. A year or two ago Tariff Reform 
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orators were adducing the steady increase of unemployment 
and pauperism since 1900 as evidence of coming ruin. 
Already Liberal orators are with equal inconsequence 
attributing a steady decrease of unemployment to the 
virtues of a Free Trade government. A wider view 
identifies both increase and decrease as phases of a 
rhythmical fluctuation whose causes lie far too deep to be 
affected by party fortunes. The current talk about increas- 
ing national sobriety affords another excellent illustration of 
the danger of short views. It is true that between 1899 
and 1905 the consumption of beer per head has fallen off 
15 per cent.—from 32°6 to 27°7. But it is also the case 
that the period in question coincides almost exactly with 
the last decreasing phase in the nation’s activities and that 
every similar period for the past fifty years has witnessed an 
analogous decline in drinking. Between 1874 and 1880 
the consumption of beer fell off more than 20 per cent.— 
from 34°0 to 27°0 gallons, yet in 1899 it was up again at 
32°6. The figure for 1905 (27°7) ought to be compared 
not with that for 1899 but those for previous epochs of 
depression—z29'5 in 1894, 26°9 in 1886, 27°0 in 1880, 
28:2 in 1868. The decrease in the consumption of 
alcoholic liquors during the past ten years is great enough 
to justify a hope of permanent improvement, but it is 
significant that the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
Budget Speech already noted the beginnings of a reaction 
which may rudely shatter optimistic prophecies. No 
social statistics are to be trusted unless they take account of 
the disturbing element of trade fluctuation. 

In the second place, liability to recurrent periods of 
comparative stagnation is revealed as an inveterate char- 
acteristic of modern industrial life, affecting different 
trades and interests in differing degrees, but leaving hardly 
any exempt. It is a liability which has to be faced by the 
trader or manufacturer as much as by the workman. All 
alike must make the good times pay for the bad. The 
trader and manufacturer do so by laying up reserves. The 
skilled workman does so by subscribing to a trade union for 
unemployed pay. Some of the high wages which the union 
secures in good years go to make provision against the 
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certainty that in bad years a considerable proportion of 
its members will get little or no employment. The un- 
skilled workman has in general neither the means nor the 
machinery for insurance. In the instinctive standard of 
life which ultimately determines the wage for which he 
may be hired, he fails to take account of the fluctuations 
which are an inevitable incident of his industry. The 
measure of the failure is to be found in those acute crises 
of distress which provoke Mansion House Relief Funds 
and panic legislation for the unemployed. 

This is the urgent practical side of the phenomenon under 
review. Nothing is more certain than that the period of 
prosperity which has just commenced and in which the un- 
unemployed are being forgotten, will be followed—in 1911 
or a little earlier or a little later—by a period of depression 
in which the unemployed will once more loom piteous or 
menacing before the eye of the public. It is not, however, 
within the scope of this paper to discuss practical remedies 
for specific evils. In calling attention to the existence of 
cyclical fluctuations in the economic life of the community 
it has two objects. The first is to indicate one of the 
industrial conditions with which practical men must reckon, 
as for the present at least inevitable ; whatever the causes of 
fluctuation, the fluctuation itself is clearly of too general a 
character to be susceptible of any rapid or easy cure. The 
second is to urge the discovery of these causes as one of the 
most important services which the science of economics can 
render to society to-day. While legislators and administra- 
tors are engaged as they will be engaged during successive 
crises in mitigating results, economic research should be 
leading up to a tenable theory of the causes. Only when 
all the facts and their explanation are before’ it can the 
community come to a final, practical definition of its attitude 
towards them. At present almost any attitude is equally 
defensible. Some welcome periodic depression of trade as 
positively good, either because by intensifying momentarily 
the struggle for existence it weeds out the inefficient, or, 
from an entirely opposite point of view, because it gives, or 
may be made to give, the State a handle to get hold of its 
weaker members and diet or discipline them into efficiency. 
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Others regretfully accept it as a permanent industrial inci- 
dent, whose effects may be minimised, but whose complete 
cure would involve a stagnation worse than the disease. 
Others see in it a fresh nail in the coffin of the existing 
industrial system, and a fresh argument for the abolition of 
the capitalist. 

With all this diversity of practical attitude towards the 
phenomenon the very elements of a scientific explanation of 
it are wanting. Some of the features described can at once 
be recognised and disregarded as symptomatic ; variations 
in pauperism, in the consumption of alcohol or in crime 
are clearly not the determining causes but the reflection of 
movements between prosperity and adversity. As between 
many other features it is impossible to say which is primary, 
which secondary. Is the problem at bottom climatic, or 
psychological, or financial, or industrial ? 

Climatic explanations, once much in favour, have 
been somewhat discredited by newer facts. The traditional 
correlation between the price of corn, as an indication of 
harvest and climatic conditions, and the marriage-rate, as 
an indication of prosperity, seems to have vanished in the 
last fifty years. Explanations based upon fixedly recurrent 
meteorological or astronomical phenomena—such as the 
growth and decline of sun spots every ten or eleven years 
—are out of court because no dehniee period can be 
assigned to the fluctuations which are in evidence. The 
interval between one depression and the next may be any- 
thing from six to eleven years. Psychological explanations, 
e.g. that the business mind passes alternately from buoy- 
ancy to depression, and expansiveness to despair—seem 
themselves to stand in need of explanation. The same may 
be said of purely financial theories ; they restate instead of 
explaining. It seems necessary to go behind variations in 
currency or credit to some one or more general elements 
in the system of production and distribution. This the 
socialists do when they lay stress on the progress of labour- 
saving invention as involving a perpetual tendency to over- 
production and stagnation. This theory, however, hardly 
accounts for fluctuation, while in at least one important 
point, the expectation of increasingly violent crises, it is 
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far from being borne out by fresh experience. So far as any 
difference can be observed the later crises are less severe than 
the earlier ones. Another industrial explanation is more 
satisfactory. The growing demand of the growing nation 
—for boots, or ships, or houses—applies a stimulus to 
production as a whole, which, under the competitive 
management of industry, is responded to by each individual 
capitalist separately. Each separately endeavours to supply 
as large a share as possible of what he judges to be the total 
demanded. There arises in all directions a demand for 
labour and money, and a feverish prosperity. Collectively, 
therefore, the producers—two at least competing to supply 
each need—overshoot the total effective demand. Over- 
production gluts the market for a time. While stocks are 
being cleared production is checked. Depression sets in ; 
labour and money are cheap. Then the steady growth of 
the nation restores the balance; the stimulus of a new 
demand is felt and is again responded to by independent 
competing capitalists, each anxious to engross the largest 
possible share of the market. Thesame succession of events 
is repeated time after time. 

There is a good deal to be said for this explanation. It 
is no more than a generalisation from what is actually 
observable in such an industry as shipbuilding. It is in 
accord with the evidence tending to show thatthe most 
violently fluctuating trades are the instrumental ones 
(concerned in the manufacture of machinery, for further 
production and distribution) in which, since they stand 
most removed from the ultimate consumer, over-production 
is likely to proceed furthest before it is checked by inform- 
ation that the market is already glutted. It accounts both 
for the certainty with which either condition—prosperity 
or adversity—gives way to the other within a few years, 
and for the uncertainty as to the precise number of years 
required. It makes fluctuation inevitable. It allows of 
external events—wars, strikes, pestilences, earthquakes— 
accentuating or mitigating, hastening or postponing the 
crisis on each occasion. Its weak point is that it does not 
seem general enough. Why should the periods of over- 
production and stagnation be the same for so many different 
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industries? Yet it is in this generality that the strangeness 
of the phenomenon consists. ‘There is nothing surprising 
in all human life being subject to fluctuation. The point 
calling for explanation is that the fluctuations of so many 
individual activities in so many different fields are contem- 
poraneous ; that instead of neutralising one another so 
as to yield a steady average, they combine into one vast 
national pulse. 

The theory that fluctuation is the simple and inevitable 
counterpart of competition between rival captains of industry 
affords, perhaps, the hypothesis most deserving of investiga- 
tion and trial by facts to-day. It is not, of course, within 
the scope of such a paper as the present to give it that trial. 
The facts available would have to be set out far more fully. 
Many new facts would have to be obtained as to the past 
industrial history of this country and the present history of 
other countries. It must suffice to have stated, without in 
any way solving, one of the most remarkable and important 
problems of modern industrial lifa 
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A POSTSCRIPT ON MR. WELLS 
I 


R. H. G. WELLS possesses the intolerable 

faculty (the more intolerable that I like him to 

employ it) of setting me off thinking anew just 
when I have shaken down comfortably among my own 
ideas, and do not want to attend to his. ‘This means that 
since writing the letter (in the Fortnightly Review) which 
was to have settled Mr. Wells and Utopias once for all, 
at least so far as I was concerned, I have read the book on 
America, and become once more perplexed (and delighted) 
in my mind. 

Can Mr. Wells be right and I be wrong? Is it possible 
that my incredulity about Samurai and New Republicans, 
about Constructive Socialism and the deliberate scheming- 
out of the future, about the acceleration of progress through 
the application of thought and effort thereunto—is it 
possible that this obduracy of mine be the result merely of 
—well, let us say of my having been born under the 
sign of Laissez Faire, more precisely at the Conjunction of 
Herbert Spencer with Buckle, and moreover in the very 
darkest of the poor, dark nineteenth century? Otherwise 
stated: Is there already a change abroad? Has the new 
century ushered in new possibilities of thought and action 
which we, of the old one, cannot appreciate or even 
perceive? The worst of the supposition is that I shall 
never know whether it is the case. For how can super- 
annuated thought recognise that it is out of date? So, 
like the lady in the Tuscan folk song, I should like to die 
(and Mr. Wells to die also) a little temporary death, in 
order to see not “ who will weep and who will laugh” over 
our bier ; but which of us, Mr. Wells or I, is going to be 
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regarded as the more quaintly old fashioned by retrospective 
readers of the year Two Thousand. 


II 


No longer having a Personal Divinity to whom to 
devote our surplus moral energies, we, many of us, want 
to do something for the Future. We are beginning to 
substitute for the Grace before Meat of our Fathers a 
less outspoken and less regular, but only the more sincere 
and efficacious, little, silent ceremony of thanksgiving when- 
ever we become aware of something fortunate in our daily 
life. But not of thanksgiving only: there is a spice of 
fear, and, in consequence, a desire of atonement. Has not 
some one suffered in the production of this excellent food 
for body or soul? What of the midnight baker, and serf- 
ploughman ? With what has the oven been heated, and the 
soil (we have heard of blood for such uses) been manured ? 
The thought not merely of the present toil and want. 
underlying our leisure and luxury, but of all the past ruth- 
lessness of law and custom which has brought about our 
morality, all this is apt to upset the balance of our satisfac- 
tion and to bring intermittent or steady impulses towards 
bringing our purer will, our clearer intelligence, as some 
sort of oblation. The evil of the Past shall be atoned for 
by the Good of the Future! And, once more, we are 
becoming millenarians. 

In this feeling, shared with all religiously minded 
rationalists of to-day, Mr. Wells and I are fortunately 
united. We, both of us, believe in a Kingdom of Heaven 
on Earth. The difference between us is, that while Mr. 
Wells would set disinterested Thinking and impersonal 
Feeling the task of actively and awe | bringing about 
this millennium, I should be satisfied with preparing such 


thought and emotion for service against the coming of the 
new dispensation, and my wildest hopes would be exceeded 
if such thought and emotion could cease to be a stumbling- 
block in the meantime. 
In that letter of mine to Mr. H. G. Wells I expressed 
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my conviction that what small amount of civilisation man- 
kind has hitherto achieved is due not so much to any 
intellectual and moral efforts, as to Mankind’s uneasy shifting 
of burdens and snatching at solaces, in fact not to the 
thought of the future but to the care for the present: a 
process of improvement, unconscious and automatic, like the 
Universe’s other processes; like them also in the highest 
degree, wasteful and dilatory. And one of my reasons for 
this belief is that the bulk of the thinking and feeling 
intended to help on human improvement has really not 
been good enough for the purpose. Not good enough in 
the sense of not sufficiently impersonal and disciplined. 
This may seem odd, because the impracticality of ninety 
nine-hundredths of all philosophical and religious thought 
and feeling has made people think that it is, if anything, too 
wise and too noble. As a matter of fact, however, in no 
other fields of human activity has unruly impulse raged with 
such impunity. For consider: in all practical relations of 
life the Old Adam of one man is kept within bounds by 
the Old Adam of another; and is checked moreover by 
the common consent of the majority, with its master of 
the ceremonies or policeman. But no such official has 
ever existed with regard to the things of the spirit. People 
have indeed been taught, often with demonstrations by 
the Secular Arm, what to think on certain questions of 
metaphysics and mythology. But at no time of the world’s 
history have they been taught ow to think whatever the 
did think : Aow in the sense of with what degree of self- 
assertion and self-contradiction, of aggressiveness or equivo- 
cation. Indeed the lack of discipline, of decorum, nay 
common decency, in Mankind’s carriage of their own 
thought, may be due in part to the theological habits in 
which, through tradition and through reaction, most 
thinkers have been brought up. There is a saying of M. 
Renan’s that the conception of such a thing as abstract 
truth was fostered, if not originated, in the doctrinal 
disputes of early Christianity. And this seems likely, if 
we mean that theology encouraged the metaphysical habit 
of considering truth as a kind of entity which a man could 
or not possess and reverence, and the respectful possession 
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of which sacramental entity sent a man to heaven, instead 
of to prison and to hell. We are so accustomed to this 
attitude as not to perceive the grotesqueness of an individual 
pretending, or believing himself, to be not a human being 
who has learned and unlearned and is busy thinking out 
some question, but an oracle-mouth, connected telephonically 
with the Everlasting Mysteries, and out of which only 
Truth can be muttered or bellowed ; the stoled and mitred 
We of the Church, surviving dowdily as the We of the daily 
press. Be this as it may, the theological habit of taking for 
granted, like the legendary Master of Balliol, that what I 
don’t know isn’t knowledge, has to answer for such immodesty 
and violence in the realms of thought (usually described 
as serene) as would have otherwise been impossible from 
individuals who, when not acting as mouthpiece of eternal 
verity, were perfectly decent, modest and rational. Religious 
training also, with its constant commentary on the prognosti- 
cations and anathemas of a school of particularly enigmatical 
and vituperative Hebrew dervishes, has accidentally ac- 
customed us to endure and even to assume the prophetic 
attitude ; since, when one comes to think of it, the 
possession of exceptional psychological acumen, of generous 
purpose and of splendid expression, is not naturally and 
necessarily allied with the intellectual bad manners and 
uproariousness indulged in with impunity by Carlyle and 
Ruskin, Tolstoi and Nietzsche. While, on the other hand, 
theological disputations, those wonderful jousts of syllogisms 
with which Abelard or St. Bernard seem to have starred 
it through all the capitals of Christendom, have left behind 
a tendency towards using argument not as a tool for analys- 
ing facts, but rather as a weapon for cleaving the skull of 
an adversary; thus grafting some: of the prize-fighters’ 
brutality on to the more delicate and amiable acrobatic 
tricks of thought handed down by the sophists of antiquity. 

All this is bad enough. But perhaps the worst of our 
habitual intellectual anarchy lies in the fact that instead of 
mitigating the extravagancies to which solitary irresponsi- 
bility may lead a master-thinker, disciples and critics merely 
increase them. For disciples do not, so to speak, become 
disciples at all unless you furnish them with something 
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wherewith to startle the neighbourhood, and annoy their 
elders ; they insist on your knowing your own mind to the 
extent of leaving no mind worth knowing ; and they thus 
arrest the natural process by which a thinker drops some 
of his own mistakes and picks up some of the truths of 
his rivals: like nothing so much in their action as those 
parasites whose presence in the body determines ossification 
of the tissues, premature senility, and a tendency to paralysis 
or to mania. Should this seem the sour grapes of a writer 
chiefly notable for never having had a disciple, let the 
reader rummage in his memory for any case of a wise man 
being brought to task by a modest “ Aren’t you exaggerating, 
O Master?” No; the chorus of disciples is always ready 
with its “ Assuredly, O Socrates.” 

The adversaries, on the other hand, misunderstanding 
and misrepresenting, merely exasperate the Sage or Prophet 
into caricaturing his own ideas in order to oppose theirs. 
Nor are the criticising adversaries the worst: your 
original thinker is usually exasperated into absurdity by the 
fact of criticising some one else, indeed of recognising the 
existence of any tendency or views contrary to his own, 
even if they have been there for centuries, or rather 
particularly if such is the case. Thus, the fact that Christ’s 
preachings of mansuetude had had a considerable audience, 
was, from the practical standpoint, an indication that there 
is something to be said for Christian virtues, and even a 
place for them in the economy of the reasonable and self- 
respecting soul. But to Nietzsche (who in such things 
was not more of a maniac than many other great thinkers) 
this popularity of Christian ethics was a clear proof that 
they were unsuitable to the Super-Man; and so, quick, 
hand me the hammer of Zarathustra to smash them all in 
’ smithereens ! 

Of course it must be said that the Founder of Christianity 
had in his time laid about him pretty freely against 
Pharisees and Scribes ; and had exacted rather much from 
the rich young man who was willing to sell part of his estate ; 
in fact, so much that the young man seems to have decided 
to sell none at all. And, in those sacred steps of moral 
exaggeration, Tolstoi has surely made up for Nietzsche’s 
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Egoism by condemning smoking, and bicycling, and scented 
soap as incompatible with love of one’s neighbour. . . 
Thus, taken as a class, moralists and religious teachers of 
all times have asked too much to obtain anything save 
dead-letter and reaction ; Apostolic, and Franciscan, and 
Puritan Christianity on the one hand, and all the various 
Stoical, and Rousseauish Reason-and-Nature Worships, 
showing us the bankruptcy of all such high-flown un- 
practicality. While as to the various doctrines erecting 
the Ego as the centre of all things, and inculcating, like 
M. Barrés in his pre-Nationalist days, the cultivation of 
the moi, their only recommendation is that they should 
have ended off in delightful comedies of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. . 

There remains to be considered those philosophers who, 
leaving morals alone, have undertaken to furnish mankind 
with the necessary amount of abstract Truth, and to train 
it to clear and honest thought. This object has been sought 
chiefly by building symmetrical systems on the sites 
previously occupied by their rivals’ gazebos, or out of the 
discarded materials of some crumbled edifice of belief ; so 
that any durable result has usually been accidental, or at 
least incidental. A very remarkable book I have lately 
been reading, the English Rationalism in the 19th Century, of 
my old friend Mr. A. W. Benn, has left me with an 
overpowering impression that the most useful work of 
modern philosophy (a work, as the Education Bill shows, 
very far from completed !) has been the slow and arduous 
casting away of a portion of the Philosophy of Antiquity 
and the Middle Ages under the name of established religion, 
together with some picturesque remnants, accidentally 
mixed up with it, of even more venerable, indeed pre- 
historic rites and regulations concerning sacrifices, fetishes 
and totems. Moreover, this indispensable piece of work, 
besides being merely negative and destructive, has been 
carried on mainly in that same unintentional, automatic 
manner in which the other steps of human progress have 
been secured : metaphysicians and divines having attacked 
one another from sheer self-assertion, self-interest and 
pugnacity, and a’ certain — of error having luckily 
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been torn down and trampled in these blind and undisci- 
plined scuffles. But neither religion nor philosophy are 
really to thank for this incidental good result ; and neither 
has shown any compunction for other incidental results of a 
less profitable kind, of which loss of time, and littering the 
human mind with refuse, are among the least. 

I am aware that all the various exaggerations and errors 
compensate and neutralise one another in due course. But 
it seems an unwise arrangement that Wisdom and Virtue, 
of all things, should employ half of their day in clearing 
away the follies of previous wisdom and virtue, and the 
other half in devising new follies of their own. 

And this is what I was thinking of when I began by 
saying that abstract thought and ideal emotion, while 
imagining themselves too good for practical application, 
have in reality not been honest, and disciplined, and 
responsible, and unselfish enough for use. 

A crass and worldly person might remark that where it 
is a question of daily bread, or of material convenience, 
progress, though slow (and Mr. Wells has told us how 
slow !), is not carried on exclusively upon these lines. And 
that the prevalence of such disorderly habits in certain 
departments of human activity proves that those depart- 
ments—to wit, philosophy, ethics, and every kind of 
religion—are quite separate from the real life of mankind, 
and have interest only for the persons who cultivate them 
in so eccentric and fruitless a fashion. M. Renan’s paternal 
criticism on the symbolist poets might be applied, alas! 
to the philosophers and moralists of whom he is himself 
the most sceptically amiable: “Ce sont des enfants qui 
s'amusent.” Sages and prophets and saints, whether masters 
or disciples, would thus seem to have been venting their 
surplus energy according to Mr. Herbert Spencer’s formula 
of the P/ay Instinct ; and practical persons are aware that 
the play instinct leads, when to no worse, to sand-castles, 
soap-bubbles and mud-pies. This is the tacit opinion of 
the immense majority of human beings; indeed, this judge- 
ment is so automatic and organic that it might startle most 
people to hear it put into words, and only a philosopher and 
moralist can waste breath in doing so! But looking facts 
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in the face, this unspoken judgement of mankind is probably 
fairly correct. Philosophic speculation, as distinguished 
from scientific, and ethical ideal, as distinguished from 
superstitious regulations and practices, have so far had 
wonderfully little contact with the life of mankind ; man- 
kind has therefore not insisted on its being of a better 
quality, and not being of a better quality, etc. Tis a 
vicious circle. 2 

Now, being myself a philosopher and moralist, I can 
only, from the bottom of my heart, ejaculate “ More’s the 
pity!” It is a pity that mankind should live from hand to 
mouth without any veritable thinking of thoughts, or feeling 
of emotions, save those connected with keeping itself toler- 
ably alive, and leaving behind a fresh supply of tolerably or 
intolerably living creatures. It is a dull state of things, 
and dulness turns easily to stimulants which do more harm 
than good. Thinking large thoughts, feeling wide and 
unselfish emotions is pleasant; and it ought also to be 
useful. Mankind is none the better off in practical matters 
for its own selfishness and narrowness of mind. And (I do 
not think this can be a mere remnant of teleological super- 
stition) if the play instinct of the race has expressed itself 
for zons in philosophy and religion, surely it must be that 
this play instinct (like that of kittens practising how to 
mouse, or little girls how to put dolls to bed in dolls’- 
houses) is the preparation for some useful employment. 
The time may come—who knows ?—when intellectual 
systems and ideal emotions be put to practical use; and 
then mankind will see to their being, what they have not 
often been, really usable. 

Now, when the Kingdom of Heaven shall be coming 
on Earth (and for those who believe in it the Kingdom of 
Heaven is always coming within their lifetime or their 
children’s!) one of the most unmistakable signs will be 
the gradual cessation of all self-assertive ragings on the part 
of the Wise, and the gradual abatement of exaggerated 
claims and denunciations on the part of the Holy. 
Philosophers will begin to think not in opposition, but 
in co-operation, even as the Lion, we are told, will on a 
similar occasion lie down with the Lamb; and moralists 
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will be full of understanding and respect towards human 
nature. Prophesying, in the fashion in which Carlyle and 
Ruskin, Tolstoi and Nietzsche, have carried on that calling, 
will cease, and most particularly prophesying against other 
prophets. Idols will no longer be publicly burnt by their 
former worshippers, and idols will be made only for strictl 
private devotion. Moral and intellectual health will be 
sufficient for each to choose how much he can accept of 
each set of views; intolerance, exaggeration and aggressive- 
ness will no longer be needed to awaken torpid, or keep up 
vacillating, interest; the consciousness of being able to do 
but little will be an incentive to do the most; faith will 
move molehills because it no longer expects to move 
mountains; and the avowal of such a thing as a wish to believe 
(in the sense of Professor James and the Pragmatists) will 
be recognised as the sign of incapacity for any real belief at 
all. If this is the change which Mr. Wells expects the 
twentieth century to inaugurate, why, then, deliberate 
planning out of the Future, Constructive Socialism, and 
Voluntary Service (of a Samurai type) of Coming Gener- 
ations may presently begin to be realised. But the sign of 
the Coming of Utopia will be the purging and retempering 
of philosophical thought and ethical emotion in the furnace 
of responsibility. 

Is this change really about to set in? even if it take 
almost a geological era to bring to maturity? Iam unable 
to form an opinion, for I belong, alas, to the generation 
of the Unreclaimed. But, for anything I can tell, it may 
be beginning already, with the appearance (if they have 
appeared !) of a small number of individuals belonging to 
the practical classes, like Mr. Wells’ “Skilled Mechanic,” 
and Mr. Shaw’s immortal chauffeur “Ennery,” who will 
bring into abstract and ideal matters, into philosophy and 
ethics some of the modesty of expectation, and of the 
disciplined delicacy of handling, without which they could 
not have perfected a bicycle and driven a motor-car. 
Accustomed to do their best for the sake of the smallest 
advantage; accustomed to distrust equally themselves and 
their material, and to test skill by results; accustomed to 
work in concert with their mates and keep an eye on the 
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improvements of their rivals; accustomed especially to the 
chances of success and failure, such people may bring into 
the things of the Spirit a habit of fair-play and self-criticism, 
of respect for achievement and contempt for perfunctoriness, 
a sense of responsibility born of dealing with things which 
have immediate and indisputable consequences, with simple 
and relentless facts which no definitions and no rhetoric can 
alter. It may be that this is the case. The integration of 
ideal thought and aspiration into practical life may be about 
to begin, may, in fact, be beginning; the anarchy of idea- 
less and impractical ideals may be drawing to a close. And 
the future at our hand, or, at least, within our sight, may 
show some application of that capacity for systematic 
thinking and impersonal emotion which has hitherto seemed 
little more than a play instinct of the leisured portions of 
mankind. It may all be. Atany rate Mr. Wells hasa right 
to expect it, and we have a right to expect it when we 
consider Mr. Wells. 

For in all his scientific books, but most of all in this 
latest one on America, Mr. Wells has given us something 
more valuable than even the most valuable ideas, and 
something more novel than the newest ones; and that is 
an example of what the attitude of the individual thinker 
might and (in my opinion) should be. The thing seems 
so simple and natural, now it is there, that it is almost 
unnecessary, and, at any rate, difficult, to describe it. Mr. 
Wells is not merely truthful in what he says—many people, 
including some impostors, have been that—he is truthful in 
his way of saying it. He does not dogmatise and he does 
not prophesy ; he just thinks his own thoughts and asks us 
to listen to what he thinks. He does not imagine that he 
is come with a hammer to break idols and adversaries’ skulls, 
nor pretend, to himself any more than to others, that he is 
come as the exponent of consecrated wisdom. He is neither 
the prophetic J, nor the sacerdotal We. He is just himself, 
believing in his own thoughts because they are his own, 
and ready to allow other folk to believe in theirs for the 
same simple reason. He knows that he is not the Mind of 
the Universe, nor the Conscience of the Centuries, but an 
individual, like and unlike other individuals, liable to error, 
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but all the more determined to be as little mistaken as 
may be, unable to attain certainty for himself, but all the 
more unable to accept it from any one else. In fact, he is, 
in his manner of feeling himself and of presenting himself 
to others, absolutely true to the reality of the case. Hence 
he is modest and self-reliant. And above all, knowing that 
he cannot give as much as is needed, he is generous in 
giving all he has. It never enters his head to ask any one 
to be his follower; he seems never to have heard of those 
sublime sibylline manners with which prophets threaten to 
tell you nothing if you are not willing to accept all. What 
he says is said because it interests himself, and in the wish 
that it may also interest you; but he recognises that he 
himself is the person most interested. Similarly, he is no 
more proud than he is ashamed of being an individual: he 
recognises it as the common lot and the sine gua non of 
activity, though the origin of some drawbacks. He does 
his best because it is all he can do. 

It may be that such is a common attitude among 
scientific workers; I am too ignorant of their ways to 
tell. What I do know is that it is not the attitude of 
philosophers and of moralists, of sages and prophets and 
priests. What it is undoubtedly is human or humane, in 
the sense of being rational and well-bred, giving much, 
taking much, and not claiming more than one’s own 
standing room; moreover, that it answers to the reality 
of things. Hence it is an attitude which will work in 
with reality’s action. Above all, I feel convinced that 
this is the attitude of the Future; the one which the 
Future will require, without any doubt; the one which 
the future will furnish, I most ardently hope. 

VERNON LEE 
(All rights reserved by the author.) 
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THE EVOLUTION OF CORRUPTION 


T would be hard to imagine two things more opposite 

than Mr. Edward Carpenter and the Secret Party Fund. 

The first is the ostentation of simplicity, the second the 
extreme shyness of wealth; it is the whole point of our 
party system that it conceals dubious substance under good 
form ; it is the whole point of Mr. Carpenter’s philosophy 
that it is strictly virtuous and stark naked. Nevertheless 
in casting about for some key to the large problem of our 
political corruption, I found the exact note I needed in 
Mr. Carpenter’s able article, “ Morality under Socialism,” 
published in a recent issue of this Magazine. I propose no 
general criticism of his view, which I have in part attempted 
elsewhere. Suffice it to say (for the benefit of those who 
have had the real misfortune of not reading the article) that 
Mr. Carpenter was troubled about many things ; notably 
about Nietzsche and about me. About Nietzsche at 
least I should advise Mr. Carpenter not to be troubled. 
He is a greater man than Nietzsche any day of the week. 
Nietzsche existed in an eternal weakness of irritation ; Mr. 
Carpenter really has the poise and the pity and the impar- 
tiality which belong to true power. And if Mr. Carpenter 
need not trouble about Nietzsche still less need he trouble 
about me. He is quite right in saying that I have main- 
tained “that all this talk about ‘beyond good and evil’ 
is nonsense,” Obviously it is nonsense. “ Beyond good and 
evil” is not by any means a bold phrase; it is a char- 
acteristically timid and evasive phrase. It is an attempt 
to get away from the intellectual idea of good by the 
physical idea of distance. The man knew that if he did 


not say “beyond good” (a mere geographical metaphor) 
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he would be driven back upon saying “more good than 
good,” and would realise that he was talking nonsense. 
But it was not this part of the matter which so strangely 
struck me as a key to our present politics. Mr. Carpenter 
was mainly concerned with a powerful plea for evolutionary 
ethics ; for ethics that shall abandon special commandments 
as it passes out of special situations. A man of Mr. 
Carpenter’s capacity, of course, cannot mean that morality 
changes entirely; otherwise there would be no reason for 
continuing to call it morality. But he may legitimately 
mean that the centre upon which morality swings is much 
simpler than has been supposed ; or to put the matter more 
justly, that we need fewer moral dogmas. And this is 
presumably what he does mean. The phrase he used in 
specially rebuking me was the phrase concerning “‘a code ”; 
he did not think that men needed a code, a system 
of final decisions touching certain acts performed under 
certain circumstances. It is true, of course, that this 
objection to a code entirely upsets that Socialism with 
which he supposes himself to be dealing. If Socialism is 
not a code it is not Socialism. In fact Mr. Carpenter was 
really compelled to concede the whole point in the very 


title of his article. He called his article “ Morality under 


J 


Socialism,” and the whole point of it was that morality 
must not be under anything. 

But the peculiar point was this. Mr. Carpenter filled 
his article with sighings after the civilisation of the East, 
or (if he prefers it) its absence of civilisation ; at any rate 
its absence of detailed dogma, its absence of code. And 
I confess that at first sight it seemed to me that there was 
nothing for Mr. Carpenter except to go out to the East and 
melt into its evolutionary ethics ; to fade into a freer world 
where sultans judging criminals are not restrained by any 
code, and where criminals committing crimes are not success- 
fully restrained by any sultan. The whole of the history 
of Europe and America since the middle of the eighteenth 
century, must of course be disgusting to Mr. Carpenter. 
It is dogmatic from beginning to end. It begins with 
the strict sentences of the Contrat Social, and the absolute 
affirmations of the American Declaration of Independence ; 
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it goes on with men suffering martyrdom and committing 
massacre for the absolute truth of these absolute assertions. 
You cannot talk about evolution “ rubbing out a line” 
when you are talking of a man who is alive when he is on 
this side of the line, and is shot dead when he steps across 
it. For good or evil the whole of modern Europe has been 
erected upon that absolutism which Mr. Carpenter dislikes. 
And it has signalised its completion even by especially 
using the very word that he dislikes. The French Revo- 
lution ended by spreading over more than half Europe a 
code: the Code Napoleon. 

This being so, there seemed nothing for Mr. Carpenter 
except to put his very effective head into a turban and 
disappear into that wiser world which cares nothing for 
citizenship or self-government. Yet while I was somewhat 
sadly thinking this, it suddenly occurred to me that it was 
not necessary for Mr. Carpenter to goso far. There is one 
little nook of Europe still left, where ethics have always 
been evolutionary, even exasperatingly so. There is one 
place left even in Christendom where such cold and coarse 
dogmas as definite justice and definite honesty are not 
admitted in public life. If Mr. Carpenter cares for my 
advice I should advise him to go and live in England. He 
will find in the politics of that country a refreshing absence 
of commandments exactly obeyed, or principles exactly 
carried out. If Mr. Carpenter dislikes a code he will find 
that the English judges dislike a code even more. They 
like (in the true principle of evolutionary ethics) to make 
up the law of England as they go along. If Mr. Carpenter 
thinks that each moral problem should be met in the mood 
and atmosphere of the moment he will be heartily applauded 
by the English county magistrates. They like to meet 
each moral problem with the mood and atmosphere of the 
moment, and say to the poacher anything that comes into 
their head. We have no need to speculate in the remote 
future about what a country would be like without fixed 
laws. Modern England is, specifically in Europe, a country 
without fixed laws. Those fortunate or pretentious people 
who would come to the top in any community without 
laws come to the top in ours, and they have the power of 
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saying what our laws shall be, and they say what they like. 
This is what Mr. Carpenter wants, and this is what he has 
got. His “Morality under Socialism” seems to me to 
bear a great resemblance to morality under Mr. Nupkins. 
But the most evolutionary of all our products is certainly 
the party fund. It has that gradual and unobtrusive quality 
which is so dear to the friends of evolutionary ethics. 
There is nothing doctrinal about it. So far from offering 
itself offensively for public admiration like the French Revo- 
lution, or the Declaration of Independence, it has all the 
shyness of violets in a shaded wood. It is not even supposed 
to exist. And it is, as a matter of fact,a very good example 
of what does really happen to those who leave themselves 
open to evolution in politics, which means in practice the 
strength of all those forces which can work below the 
surface, and the weakness of all those forces which venture 
to become conscious, human and clear. There can be little 
doubt that the funds of the two great English parties arose 
unconsciously and almost innocently. There can be quite 
as little doubt that they have since slipped into infamy ; 
every human being does slip into infamy unless he is 
restrained by a code. That into which our great English 
political system has slipped is fairly obvious. A curious 
debate has arisen about whether there is anything particu- 
larly wrong about a member being paid. Obviously the 
more genuine part of the Liberal party has always main- 
tained that members ought to be paid. Only unfortunately 
the more genuine part of the Liberal party when carefully 
examined has commonly been found to be the Nationalist 
party, or the Labour party. And the Nationalists and 
Labour men make their accounts public. To make a thing 
public is to make it dogmatic ; it means that the thing can 
be stated in black and white. The people never listen to 
anything except dogma. It matters (comparatively speaking) 
little what people are paid, or who pays them. The point 
in the Irish and Labour case is that every one can say what 
is the payment and who are the pay-masters. Whatever 
are the vices of their system, at least it is not evolutionary. 
Under their system a lord has at least to be created. Under 
the party system a lord is merely evolved. 
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The patent scandal of the sale of peerages is too obvious 
to be denied, though in our evolutionary atmosphere it will 
take a very long time to be remedied. We have at least so 
far succeeded that the scandal is scarcely denied at all. It is 
obvious that our aristocracy consists of people who are not 
aristocrats. The truth that is not so certainly obvious is 
this : that all aristocracies always consisted of people who 
were not aristocrats. Leave your society to the operation of 
evolutionary morality and that will be the result ; there is 
only one thing that thrives in the absence of absolute law 
and that is aristocracy. 

There are only two human forms of government: 
despotism and democracy. Both are based on authority. 
But the royalist finds government most tolerable if it is 
personal government ; the republican finds government most 
tolerable if it is impersonal government. If anything, indeed, 
the republican theory is the more authoritative of the two ; 
for a personal despot can be cajoled into shades of feeling ; 
but the Republic if it endures at all must endure as a fixed 
theory of justice. But both systems have an ultimate principle 
of sanctity and entirety. Neither can be a matter of degree. 
The ideas of a whole man and of a whole people are 
absolute ideas. The people speaks by one man, or it speaks 
as one man. And both despotism and democracy refuse to 
permit any human accidents of wealth or poverty, strength 
or weakness to interfere with their dogma. Monarchy 
declares that no man, however high, can be more than a 
subject. Democracy declares that no man, however low, can 
be less than a citizen. 

Now it is characteristic of modern classifications that 
they commonly add to these two forms of government a 
third, which they call aristocracy. But aristocracy is not 
a government ; it isa riot. I do not say that it is neces- 
sarily bad on that account. There is a case for a reasonable 
amount of anarchy and therefore there may be a case for a 
reasonable amount of aristocracy. I am concerned here 
only with urging that aristocracy is in its essence anarchic. 
It is a mere trend towards that vague victory of the 
fortunate over the unfortunate which would occur more 
completely if there were no government at all. Aristocracies 
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in a state mean simply the strength of Nature and the weakness 
of the state ; just as weeds in a garden mean the strength of 
Nature and the weakness of the gardener. Aristocrats are 
always weeds, flowering weeds frequently, splendid and 
flaming weeds not seldom, but always weeds in this ultimate 
sense, that their power was not contemplated in the original 
plan of the garden or the society. And it is obvious in histo 
that both despots and democracies have always been obliged 
to do a little weeding, to cut off the heads of a few score of 
rich people ; a practice which unfortunately has fallen into 
temporary disuse. The general principle, however, is clear. 
enough. Kingship and democracy, like all lawful things, 
grow by being noticed. Aristocracy, like all lawless things, 
grows by not being noticed. Democracy is the stronger for 
being observed ; because it is a law. But gentility is the 
stronger for being unobserved, because it is a crime. 
Political equality grows greater by being remembered, like 
the words of the American Declaration. But political 
inequality grows greater by being forgotten, like the power 
of the American Trusts. 

The power of the rich in a modern society is an 
evolutionary power; that is, it is nameless, ceaseless, chang- 
ing mysterious and vile. Despotisms break off short 
and become democracies. Democracies break off short 
and become despotisms. But you never can say what 
an aristocracy will become for the simple reason that you 
never know what it is at present. I suppose that nobody 
now believes that our English aristocracy has anything that 
can be called Norman blood, or is in any way a result of the 
Norman Conquest. Our English aristocracy is, so far as it 
can be traced at all, a result of the Protestant Reformation. 
But even since then it would be hard to follow the nameless 
and often meaningless gradations through which the thing 
has passed ; for I cannot even call it an institution. We 
know the small group of adventurers turned into kings’ 
servants who destroyed the abbeys which were the inns of 
Christianity, but it would be hard to say how this mean 
gang turned slowly into the sombre but still dignified 
political nobility of the Puritan War, and then into the 
pompous Parliamentary theatricals of the great Whig 
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houses, and then into the modern Conservative nobility, 
slightly weakened by agricultural depression, and slightly 
vulgarised by the Primrose League. And the thing is 
changing under our eyes still, changing so subtly and so 
slowly that we cannot really tell how far its heart has 
changed. How far does the English gentleman really 
mean his open servility to the strong international Jew? 
How far has the English aristocracy really accepted as part 
of itself the cheap cheerfulness of the American woman? 
How far do they really like the Colonies? Is it the dipso- 
maniac accepting drinks from anybody? Or is it only Mr. 
Honeywood bamboozling the bailiffs? What isthe English 
aristocracy really up to? Or is there any English aristocracy 
still there at all? We only know that there is something 
still there, and something that still governs England. 

That something controls the party fund and bestows 
the peerages. It is useless, perhaps, to discuss whether it 
is aristocratic or plutocratic. Its nature is to change its 
nature. All that we know about it is this: that it is in 
possession of a great accumulation of public funds ; that it 
does not audit those funds ; that all the questions of what 
shall be done with these funds are things settled within a 
small circle, to which the ordinary citizen has no sort of 
conceivable access. The only thing we know about it is 
that we know nothing. The only thing we know about 
our public life is that it is conducted in private. 

Those who like a human, happy compromise ought to 
like the purchase of peerages. The thing is conducted 
reasonably and with reference to special needs ; doubtless it 
is also conducted with tact and even with tenderness. If 
one comes to think of it there is nothing more genial than 
bribery. It can be done by one hearty human being 
dealing heartily with another. There is only one objection 
to bribery ; avery simple one. It cannot be published. For 
the moment a thing is public it becomes dogmatic ; it falls 
under general rules. Therefore the party system has decided 
that its payments and its sale of peerages shall never be 
public. For if that system became public it would become 
moral. And if it became moral it would suddenly cease. 

G. K, CHESTERTON 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
LAFCADIO HEARN 


II. LAFCADIO HEARN AND MODERN FRENCH 
LITERATURE 


HE two masters of style, by whom Lafcadio 

Hearn’s own writings were most deeply influenced 

are, of course, Gautier and Pierre Loti. Not only 
did he devote much time and labour to unappreciated 
translations of his favourites, but to the end of his life, 
whatever may have been the fate of his non-literary 
friendships, these literary admirations were immutable. 
He was far too modest to perceive or admit that a single 
page of Kokoro or Out of the East contained more truth and 
deeper insight than underlay all the chiselled, hollow 
prettiness of Madame Chrysanth’me. And in defence of 
M. Viaud he penned the following eloquent analysis :— 


“There is not much heart in Loti; but there is a 
fine brain; and there is a nervous system so extra- 
ordinary that it forces imagination back to the 
conditions of old Greek life, when men had senses 
more perfect than now. Very possibly this Julien 
Viaud has in his veins old blood of Magna Grecia. 
No other literary man living sees and hears and smells 
and thrills so finely as he: we are in presence of a 
being of immeasurably superior organisation—therefore 
exceedingly unhappy in this world of the nineteenth 
century. I doubt whether he has ever loved, or could 
love—in our sense. But I think we must study him 
as a creature apart. 
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i] 

i “‘ As for what he says of the Japanese women, it is 
I perfectly, impeccably accurate so far as it consists of a 
a record of observations of sense. Loti’s senses can never 
i err any more than the film on a photographic plate 
I with a sensitivity of 100. But he keeps to surfaces : 
a his life is of surfaces. Almost in the way that some 
\. creatures have their skeletons outside of themselves 
instead of inside, so his plexuses of feeling are. What 
| the finer nature of the Japanese women is, no man has 
. told. Those who know cannot tell: it would be too 
much like writing of the sweetness of one’s own sister 
or mother. One must leave it in sacred silence—with 
“ a prayer to all the gods.” 


“ My feeling to Loti is that of fanatical, furious 
adoration. I am awfully sorry that you do not like his 
books upon Japan. With the solitary exception, 
perhaps—(only ‘ perhaps’) of The Soul of the Far 
| East,—I hold that no other foreign writer has been 
able to give the feeling of Japan. I say this after 
: ce, having re-read Madame Chrysanthime, Les ‘faponeries 
| 


i 
i 
| 
In a previous letter he had written less critically :— 


a’ Automne, and the other scattered Japanese studies at 
least half-a-dozen times over,—looking for inaccuracies, 
misapprehensions, mistakes. And the more I read, the 
more I wonder and worship. Loti is certainly to my 
thinking the greatest writer in the world.” 


Towards the French poets, who are often loosely 
i grouped as Decadent or Symbolist, his attitude was one of 
i vehement dislike. His own art was so firmly rooted in the 
| precepts and practice of their elders, that it was almost 
impossible for him to recognise beauty or justification in 
: the lyrics of either Verhaeren or Verlaine. As he frankly 
said :— 
i 


| “TI fear I am a hopelessly insensible man to 
' the decadent movement. I believe that Hugo and 
a Baudelaire and the matchless Gautier exhausted the 
| 
| 
. 


real capacities of language in French poetry,—just as 
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Rossetti and Swinburne have done in English romantic 
poetry, and that no amount of ingenious effort will 
produce really new effects until the language itself 
becomes vastly enriched. And I must confess that I 
love lucidity, sharpness, firm, hard outline,—the style 
of the Emaux et Camées.” 


But vagueness was the least heinous of the qualities, 
which aroused antipathy. He expressed himself as “ angry 
and disheartened” with Podtes d’ Aujourd’hui (1800-1900) 
and thus pronounced anathema :— 


“ , . . The new poetry is simply rotten !—morall 
and otherwise. I am not prudish; I still think 
Gautier’s Musée Secret (in the Souvenirs of Emile 
Bergeret) the finest poem of an artistic kind in the 
French, or in any other language. But there is in 
it a splendid something entirely absent from the new 
poetry,—the joy of life. There is no joy in this new 
world,—and scarcely any tenderness: the language is 
the language of art, but the spirit is of Holbein and 
Gothic ages of religious madness. I do not know that 
poetry ought to be joyous, in a general way ;—there is 
beauty in pain and sorrow. Only,—is ugliness or pain, 
without beauty, a subject worthy of poetry? (I am 
not including subjects of cosmic emotion in the g 
question.) omica,—a rare English example of ex- ¥y 
quisite grace and loveliness in melancholy—contains a 

dozen little pieces, any one of which is worth all the 4 
pieces in Pottes d’ Aujourd hui: 1 think it illustrates 2 
what I mean. What has neither joy nor beauty, nor a 
the power of bestirring any great quality or volume of 
emotion,—any cosmic feeling or generous feeling,— 

ought not such a matter to be excluded from poetry 

proper ?” 





The absence of joy, and, even more, the absence of 
tenderness, could not be atoned for by any verbal dexterities 
in the judgement of Lafcadio Hearn. Throughout his own 
books, like inextricable golden threads, the twin emotions of 
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joy and tenderness lend meaning and unity to the vaguest 
and driest of themes. Whether he be discoursing of Gods 
or Female Names or Dragon-flies, there is always a hinted 
kindness, a suggested sympathy, in explanation or allusion, 
which links his study of impersonal facts with warm 
humanity. But one may doubt whether the altruistic test, 
which he applies in the letter that follows, to all art, would 
have been much less deadly in the case of Baudelaire than 
of Pierre Louys :— 


“This reminds me of Pierre Louys—have you not 
noticed the tendency to cruelty in his work? I delight 
in normal, healthy sensualism,—or sensuousness, at least, 
but that is always ideal in its emotional life,—therefore 
tender, and therefore partly unselfish. The other 
tendency seems (in modern times at least) towards 
necrophily. Altruism is perhaps a test of the question 
whether anything is artistic in the true sense. Does 
the book or the picture or the statue or the music fill 
you with a generous desire to sacrifice self for the sake 
of an ideal, a principle, a person? The first recognition 
of a girl’s beauty does this for the average, healthy, 
young man. A work of art ought to do the same 
thing—help to make us unselfish. The youth wants 
the girl, of course ; but he is willing to die for her— 
to cut off his hand for her sake. Well, a work of art 
ought to stir the sensuous life in us, the life of desire, 
in a healthy way ; but ought it not also at the same 
time to make us feel that there are things which it 
were beautiful to die for ?—The latter day books and 
pictures seem to me to lack this power, in ggg cases of 
a thousand.” 


Judged by this test “‘the lesser symbolists and mystics ” 
fared badly and were thus finally dismissed in his last 
utterance to me on this subject :— 


“T fancy they will hold their own for a good while, 
though they have nothing to teach and less than 
nothing to express. They will hold their own until 
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the Giants come,—simply because the world is tired 
of love and doubt and despair,—tired of the selfish 
expression of passion in prose and song, and tired of 
the aggressive agnosticism (not that of Spencer) which 
would refuse everybody the right to speak of the 
eternal mystery and beauty of things. Turning one’s 
back upon Science is, however, a poor way of literary 
progress. The new poetry must be made by men who 
can think like Meredith, and find a new infinite hope 
and joy in the very knowledge that is filling small 
cowardly minds with silly despair.” 


This sweeping denunciation of minor poets did not 
altogether exclude Verhaeren—the one great poet of the 
school, whose verse has been shorn by time of much that 
was extravagant and macabre until the acme of fine and 
sober expression was achieved in Premitres Tendresses and 
La Multiple Splendeur. But the naturalistic violence of his 
less mature poems found scant appreciation at first. Only 
by gradual and repeated study was Lafcadio Hearn induced 
to recognise his supremacy. I had sent him a volume, 
containing Les Apparus dans mes chemins (1891) and Les 
Villages I/lusoires (1894), and the first verdict was far from 
favourable. 


“Won't you forgive me for saying that I cannot 
greatly admire Verhaeren? I could not even rank 
him so highly as Richepin, the poet (alas!) of Les 
Blasphemes, but also the poet of La Mer. I do not 
think I am blind to all his good qualities : the opening 
verses of L’ Attendue leave a thrilling sweetness that I 
do not know how to praise :— 


* Elle était comme une rose pilie ; 
Je la sentais discrete, autour de moi, 
Avec des mains de miel, pour ma mélancholie. 


Sa jeunesse touchait a ses heures de soir ; 

Quoique malade, elle était calme et volontaire 

Et m’imposait et sa tendresse et son espoir. 
No. 8.—VoL. 1. 193 P 
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—that woman lives in your heart forever after you have 
read the poem. But could any really great thinker 
have written such a monstrous and brutal absurdity as 
L’ Aventurier ? I cannot believe it. Think of how 
a really great artist—not afraid of the horrible—treated 
a kindred emotion—think of the marriage of Quasi- 
modo in Notre Dame de Paris, for example. Or 
think of the atrocious, but nevertheless artistic realism 
of Baudelaire’s Charogne—great because of its daring 
and mocking presentation of the Riddle that no wisdom 
can read! But L’Aventurier is void as well as foul. 
Le Forgeron seems to me to represent’ a grand 
opportunity lost; and you will find that the finest 
thoughts in it belong to Tennyson’s In Memoriam (see 
CXVIII, stanzas V-VII). Splendid suggestions about 
the ‘lames immenses de la Patience’ are followed by 
the most disappointing and (to my thinking) inapposite 
imagery. I mention only a few pieces as illustrative. 
No: I cannot think Verhaeren a great poet,—except 
in flashes ;—and I feel sure that he is not a thinker,— 
not yet, at least. He has great feeling for weird and 
curious word-values, for surface-colours, for grotesques ; 
and he has power to give certain queer and delicate 
sensations.” 

































The poem of L’Aventurier (the title in the first 
edition had been La Ferme Ardente) describes the return of 
a rustic Lothario to the farm, from which he had been 
driven for making love to the farmer’s wife. .Long years 
have passed ; the woman is dead; the farm gone to ruin. 
i Haunted by morbid memories of passion the valet blond 
Zz first heaps the chamber that had seen love and death with 
A massed roses. Then the skeleton of his mistress is drawn 
from the tomb and laid in triumph on the gorgeous bed :— 





Avec ses mains qui ne la sentaient pas, 
Avec ses yeux, qui ne la voyaient pas, 
Avec son cceur aveugle et fou 

A mots fervents, 4 deux genoux, 

Il adorait la pourriture. 
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At length the madman realises that his bride is really dead, 
and lights their nuptial pyre. While the “ mixture of 
Love and Worms” shocked the critic’s “emotional faculty,” 
it suggested to him an interesting parallel from experience. 



































* As you suggest,” he writes, “the Elizabethans 
went to extremes in the same direction ; and modern 
nerves are not vigorous enough to bear the twanging 
of the old masters. 

“. . . It occurs to me that you might be interested 
by a curious memory of mine. I knew of a certain 
Irish widow in New Orleans who used every year to 
visit the grave of her husband in the old St. Louis 
cemetery—(you have seen those strange pigeon-holes, 
no doubt)—and take the dead man’s skull out, and kiss 
it, and talk to it by the hour. Sometimes she would sit 
down with the skull on her lap. She was a strong- 
minded, energetic woman—not in the least of a dreamy 
or brooding disposition—and the mother of many ‘ 
vigorous children. For certain very deep forms of vies 
human love, death has no horrors.” ae 


The Greek spirit, which drew Hearn away from such 
writers as Verlaine or Shelley towards the more congenial “q 
artistry of Gautier or Keats, would never allow him to give A 
more than a secondary place to Verhaeren’s genius. After <a 
reading the loftily imagined Villes Tentaculaires he wrote :— oy 


“I must say now, that having read and re-read him 
carefully, and found delicious gleams and colours and 
flashes of suggestion everywhere in him, I still think — 
that he will never rank high, as a durable artist, unless 
he changes his method and concentrates his power, 
instead of scattering himself. I have the notion that 
he has never done his best, and has also done too much. a 
Glints of ruby and topaz and emerald, lights of opal a 
and beryl are everywhere ; but when you try to grasp 
anything, you find that the gems are of some fairy : 
lapidary—made of thinnest air or the substance of ag 
bubbles. Or perhaps I had better say that his verse eS 
seems to me like his own :— 
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Or idéal et si lointain 
Que les regards sont incertains 
Des quils le comptent.” 





Taking as a text three stanzas of La Dame en Noir, that 
wonderful symbolic figure, which the poet invests with 
all the terror and black misery of urban vice, the critic 
i declares :— 


“ His creations remind one somehow of a structure 
in which Gothic, Byzantine, Arabian, Indian, Greek, 
i and Chinese architectures are mingled with one com- 
position. The incongruities startle, while the space 
| and height and vistas are undeniably impressive. That 
il quotation of yours from a poem of his upon the 
| Woman in Black is a wonderful thing: the single 
! phrase about the catafalque is unforgettable, and the 
i sinister splendour of the whole unquestionable. I did 
not like, however, the simile about the brandishing of 
f 
} 





a body like a blasphemy before God, and I don’t think 
| that it could be defended upon any theory of art. It 
forced me to think of Quasimodo whirling that body 
; about his head before dashing the fellow to pieces. 

However, the question of the poet’s divine right to 
use any simile must be settled by time: I cannot yet 
iN bring myself to acknowledge it, because it shocks me 
to have one fine image suddenly shattered by another 
and another, in kaleidoscopic succession.” 


Published in Les Flambeaux Noirs (1890) and partially 
inspired by a first impression of a foggy, chaotic London, 
as it loomed on the recipient retina of a Belgian visionary, 
here are the stanzas in question :— 





La dame en noir des carrefours, 
Qu’ attendre apres de si longs jours ! 


Aux douloureux traceurs d’éclairs 
Et de désirs sur mes murailles, 
J offre le catafalque de mes chairs 
Et les cierges des funérailles. 
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Je leur donne tout mon remords 
Pour les soiiler au seuil du porche 
Et le blaspheme de mon corps 
Brandi vers Dieu comme une torche. 





Short shrift was allotted to Verlaine by the admirer of 
Barbier. 


“* Excuse my prejudices : as a lover of Baudelaire, 
I cannot conceive the right of Verlaine’s poetry—or 
at least of his popularity to exist. However, that one 
line of his about the grands jets deau sveltes is some- 
thing to be grateful for. I think that certain men 
have worked only to thrill after-time with the power 
of a single verse or phrase. Barbier was, perhaps, 
such an one. I have been haunted for years by the 
splendour of that enormous phrase : 





‘O Corse aux cheveux plats, que la France était belle 
Au grand soleil de Messidor !’ 


It was especially in the West Indies that the poet’s 
sun of Messidor shone day and night in my dreams.” 


References—too short for citation—to Gérard de 
Nerval, Saser Masoch, Villiers de l’Isle Adam, prove both 
the extent of Hearn’s acquaintance with the romantic 
writers and his fidelity to the admired models of his youth. 
I conclude with a passage, which intimates clearly why he 
parts company with the younger generation, whose writings 
offended both his moral and esthetic sensibility. 


‘I re-read every year the best of Anatole France, 
his Thais I have had but a short time ; yet I am never 
tired of reading it over and over, by fits and starts. So 
too with the Rétisserie de la Reine Pédaugue—and the 
priceless volumes of short stories and sketches. I now 
never buy a book that I cannot feel sure of wanting 
to re-read. That is a test of which the value must be 
relative—must depend upon temperament ; but I doubt 
if there be a better. 
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“There are dangers, I suppose, in the freedom 
enjoyed by French letters. But, after all, I imagine 
that English and American training suppress too 
successfully the life of the senses. Are we not really 
more barbarous than the Latins,—at least than Italians 
and French? Surely our language is less perfect than 
theirs—though perhaps stronger to express all that 
relates to force and profundity. What Englishman or 
American could write a book like Thais or the Rétisserie 
de la Reine Pédauque? And yet—happily be it said— 
no Englishman or American could or would write 
such a thing as Aphrodite or the Bilitis of Louys. 
Thais is an immortal book,—an ironical pyschological 
study beyond all parallel. Aphrodite and Bilitis are 
crimes. I feel they are. (Why? I think it is 
because they are totally unsuggestive, and written by 
will.) And the same freedom that permits, and ought 
to permit, Z/ais, when unrestrained by the real sense 
of higher art, produces necessarily Bil/itis or Aphrodite. 
There is the ethical difficulty. Taine says that the 
powerful northern temperament renders it impossible 
for Englishmen to dare what the Latin can do with 
ease, safety, and grace. Probably he was right. But 
what would he have said to the publication of 
Bilitis ?” 


For one reason or another few of the moderns pleased 


him. He viewed their work in the light of remembered 
enthusiasm, and prayed for renewal of the dawn. 





“Thanks for those most interesting and clever 
verses by Rostand. I have his Cyrano. He is im- 
mensely clever, but—is not this kind of dream only a 
musth puppet play? Do these figures live? I 
should say the same of Phillips’ Paolo and Francesca. 
These people are phantoms, simulacra. Soul is 
evaporating.—Oh ! for a true Romantic revival ! 
Some work that takes you by the throat, and makes 
your heart leap.” 

Osman EpWARDS 
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T seems a bold statement, yet on reflection we are 

prepared to maintain it, that one of the greatest prac- 

tical advances made by the human race in the last 
fifteen or twenty years has lain in our improved under- 
standing of ancient and especially of Greek Religion. We 
are not forgetting Japan, or wireless telegraphy, or radium, 
or the Hague conference, or even flying machines. To 
understand the meaning of Religion, if mankind could ever 
attain it, would be a greater end than is suggested by any of 
these. And the advances made in that direction have been 
astonishing. On the negative side alone, in freeing men’s 
minds from various tyrannies of superstition, the progress 
has been great. But the positive side is perhaps even more 
important. We do seem to be moving, by means of 
historical and anthropological study—helped constantly, as 
we ought not to forget, by the students of psychology and 
“psychical research””—towards a point at which man may 
really begin to understand and value his religion or his 
divers religions, not be forced to take the choice between 
either surrendering to them or hating them. In the par- 
ticular case of Greek religion, it is strange to think how 
short a while ago students were perfunctorily taught that 
the religion of the Greeks, so far as they had any, was 
directed towards a definite number of concrete Olympian 
persons, whose multitudes of sins were far from covered by 
their one merit of beauty. One remembers how pleasant it 
was to dream of the ideal Athena or Apollo, or to read 
Ruskin’s dreams in The Queen of the Air; and how in- 
comprehensibly the dreams were shattered by any inquiry 


1 The Cults of the Greek States, by L. R. Farnell, D.Litt., in five volumes ; 
vols, iii, and iv. "The Clarendon Press, 1907. 
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into the recorded actions of those deities ; the cruel cheating 
of Hector, for instance, or the flaying of Marsyas. And 
now a whole tribe of brilliant researchers, from Dr. Tylor and 
the anthropologists on to Frazer and Miss Harrison, Rohde, 
Marquardt, Lang, Jevons, Ridgeway, A. B. Cook, Reinach, 
Foucart, Usener; Dieterich,—to mention only the first 
names that occur—have dug deep below the foundations of 
those Olympian Houses, and left the Olympians themselves 
standing neglected, things unreal and shadowy, almost 
factitious, Mythology has been distinguished clearly from 
religion. Cults have been studied, and studied by the 
comparative method. The necessary psychological recon- 
struction has been sought after by the observation of 
savages, or, what is almost as good, of poets and children. 
Dr. Frazer has taught us of divine kings and incarnate corn- 
spirits, periodically murdered by their worshippers. Miss 
Harrison has made us familiar with Kéres and Erinyes, the 
invisible presences in the air, the haunting voices of the 
injured and the dead. We are no longer surprised at 
hearing that the real husband of Hera was Heracles, and 
the wife of Zeus Dione; or that a mouse or a nameless pillar 
was a great deal more important to religion than the radiant 
Apollo of the sculptors. Two general results have accrued 
to our general conception of ancient worships. On the one 
hand, all the foolish immorality of later Greco-Roman 
mythology melts into air as soon as it is examined. No 
one can blame the summer for murdering the winter, or 
think that any bigamous behaviour is in progress because 
one local goddess, who was the feminine of a fire-spirit, 
and another who was the wife of a War-god, happened both 
to be identified with Aphrodite. Yet, if primitive religion 
is cleared from all this mythological impropriety, on the 
other hand it reveals itself as something strangely cruel. It 
is not heartless, not frivolous ; not in the least disposed to 
worship a worthless god because he is handsome; it is 
sometimes gay, but for the most part strangely serious. At 
heart it is a thing wild and terror-stricken ; always crying 
to the dark for mercy, and its hands always reeking with 
innocent blood. This is not, of course, strictly Greek 
religion. But it is the soil from which Greek religion 
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sprung, and through which it is generally to be understood. 
For in religion as in other matters, the essential character- 
istic of Greece is that, while in itself the direct antithesis of 
savagery, and a very incarnation of the spirit of progress, it 
yet stands close to savagery at every point. The battle 
which Greece waged for human enlightenment was a battle 
hand to hand, against enemies whose feet stood upon its 
own hearthstone. 

This background of primitive savagery, once understood, 
gives meaning and dignity to almost all parts, even the 
most seemingly objectionable parts, of Greek religion. 
Sometimes it is a senseless practice which becomes intel- 
ligible, if not praiseworthy, as soon as its origin is under- 
stood. Sometimes it is a half-step towards better things, 
choked by the conservative powers of superstition. The 
practice of expurgation and civilisation is always at work in 
Greek forms of worship. Take such an absurd practice as 
the ais yporoyia, or interchange of indecent language practised 
by the women at almost all feasts of the Earth Goddess. 
As Dr. Farnell well puts it: “This was no mere casual and 
licentious jeu d’esprit, the coarseness of a crowd of vulgar 
revellers, but a ceremonious duty steadily performed by 
matrons whose standard of chastity was probably as high as 
ours, and ideas of refinement in other respects very like our 
own.” It seems absurd as well as unedifying till one sees 
its origin. Originally these feasts consisted in rituals of 
sympathetic magic for the increase of fertility in all its 
forms ; and acts of union between the sexes formed a 
crowning rite in the whole. That was in pre-Greek times. 
Later generations succeeded in abolishing the practice of 
what they regarded as definite vice. The ceremony was 
truncated and left comparatively harmless. The result 
achieved seems a contemptible one. But who can say how 
much reforming energy was needed, and what perils from 
outraged superstition had to be faced, before even that 
result was won? We know of the heroism of the monk 
Telemachus who stopped the gladiatorial shows of the later 
Empire. But there is no record of the men who stopped 
human sacrifices all over the Aegean lands at the beginning 
of Greek civilisation. Our authorities collect instances of 
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the mock sacrifice of human beings in many parts of Greece. 
There is the mock stoning and burning of the pharmazkos, or 
Human Medicine ; there is a man at Cos chased round an 
altar by a priest with a lifted spear—only the priest is blind- 
folded and has two small children holding his hands ; there 
are people thrown off the cliff at Leucas—with balloons and 
artificial wings attached. ‘There are dozens of such cases. 
Our historians prove triumphantly that they all point to an 
original human sacrifice, and proceed to draw the moral that 
a great deal of cruelty and recklessness of human life was 
instinctive in the higher Greek religion. As if the moral 
was not exactly the opposite! Before the civilisation that 
we call Hellenism arose, human sacrifice was regular all over 
the Aegean area. Wherever Greece became strong, it 
ceased and left only these pale shadows to testify to its past 
existence. How much heroism, how much common sense, 
how much sane pity for the pain of humanity was needed 
before the actual crude blood-thirstiness could be cleansed 
out of those rites? Every such ceremony is a standing 
witness to a battle for progress, in which Hellenism won 
the main point, and the pre-Hellenic paganism was left, not 
confessedly conquered, but retaining for itself only a husk 
and a show. 

The cardinal facts to remember in this connection are 
the Race Migrations and the Dark Age. In the present 
state of our knowledge, no account of early Greek history 
or thought can be satisfactory which does not bear them 
constantly in mind. A great pre-Hellenic civilisation 
in Crete and other parts of the Aegean; the gradual 
saturation and final abrupt destruction of that whole 
Aegean world by the continuous inpouring of warlike 
tribes, Hellenes, Achaioi, and multitudes more from the 
North and North-West ; an ensuing welter of darkness and 
the eventual building up of a new civilisation and a new 
race to which first belongs, in a true sense, the name 
Hellenic : those seem to me to be the main outlines of the 
course of history. 

Of course, to introduce these elements into our con- 
ception of Greek history, is to admit new causes of 
uncertainty and speculation, We shall sometimes have to 
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make mere surmises ; our evidence will often be insufficient ; 
our mistakes will be large. But to shut our eyes to these 
elements is merely to refuse to understand, and to understand 
is the student’s first business. 

In the case of religion two particular elements of 
disturbance have to be considered. First, there are the 
survivals of pre-Hellenic worship. There are forms like 
the great Anatolian Earth-goddess, certainly pre-Hellenic, 
who appears as Cybele, Rhea, Demeter, Artemis, Aphrodite, 
Hellenized under various forms. There are savage rituals 
of the harvest feast and the like. There is the Grave- 
worship and cult of the dead which seems to be as firml 
rooted in the Aegean region as the thyme upon its hills. 
There are the many cases where an immigrant northern 
god has taken over the name and cult of an earlier being. 
And besides all this, there is another tendency always to be 
reckoned with: the undying creative force of any natural 
uncodified polytheism. The process set forth in Usener’s 
most suggestive book, Gétternamen, is certainly a vera causa, 
however he may exaggerate the extent of its influence. 
Roughly speaking, every strong emotion generated its god. 
A sudden terror, a great desire, begot instinctively a prayer 
—a prayer to the unknown or unspecified. It might be 
“God help me!” It might be “ Averter-of-Evil!” It 
might be not exactly a prayer, but merely a recognition 
that something not yourself possessed and conquered you : 
You said, “This is Terror”; and you built an altar to 
Terror, that he—or it—might not afflict you again. When 
the student meets with deities such as “ Apollo-Averter-of- 
Evil” worshipped in one case, “ Zeus-Averter-of-Evil” in 
another, and “ Averter-of-Evil” simply, with no proper 
name attached, in a third, it is hard to decide what has 
taken place. Usener would say that an old undeveloped 
half-personal god, ’Axorporaios, or “ Averter of Evil” had 
been superseded by the more full-blooded and personal 
Apollo or Zeus. Dr. Farnell inclines to think that an 
epithet of Zeus or Apollo has been shed, as it were, and 
grown for a moment into a semblance of independent 
life, 

The above are matters largely of history. Knowledge 
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may increase and can solve them. But perhaps most of 
the difficulties of ancient religion remain questions not so 
much of knowledge as of imagination. 

Consider for instance the primitive idea of Defilement, 
of Hagos or Miasma, as against our clearly defined notion 
of Guilt. That ancient half-animal inability to distinguish 
between what is wicked and what is unclean has something 
grand about it. So has the intense consciousness and 
horror of the defiled which makes guilt seem physically 
infectious. Of course, such ideas led often to injustice ; 
that is not denied. But there is, none the less, something 
in them that we must rise to, not condescend to. I leave 
out of account the still more curious part of the problem, 
the horror of extreme holiness felt by those who knew 
themselves to be but common sinners, and take only the 
simpler side. To these primitive, sensitive human animals, 
there was some sort of physical repulsion in a man who 
was “ defiled”—a man who had wronged a suppliant, say, 
or sworn a false oath, or in any way been treacherous to the 
helpless. His presence troubled them. They sickened at 
his touch as at that of a leper or a rotting corpse. And 
they did not much distinguish between the two kinds of 
horror. ‘ Because they had a rooted superstition that the 
gods would punish them, if they touched him,” a critic may 
answer. ‘Because they wanted to save their own skins.” 
How shallow a criticism that is, in spite of its mellow age ! 
For why did they have such a superstition at all? It 
certainly did not come from experience. It came from 
that very horror which we have described. It was because 
they loathed such a man themselves that they felt sure their 
god must loathe him. And their attempt to find a selfish 
reason for their instinctive loathing is too common a 
phenomenon to need further analysis now. It is a part of 
the profound shyness and self-distrust that is born in human 
nature. 

Now, speaking broadly, the great pioneer work done by 
the divers anthropologists and students of religion whom 
we mentioned above, has suffered from two main flaws. In 
the first place there is something insidious in the study of 
comparative religion. It seems so easy to prove anything 
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by it if you only amass facts and analogies enough. They 
need not square quite exactly. The mere mass of them 
somehow carries conviction. And you can argue that 
Briareos is a cuttlefish, a Pelasgian juju, a fifty-oared galley 
or a personification of the Aegean, as you please, all very 
effectively. If we take even a work of such high and 
well-merited fame as the Golden Bough, it is curious to 
observe how few of the arguments possess anything like 
logical cogency. One can only say that they convince us, 
and no doubt we are right to be convinced. The results 
are really the conjectures of a man of immense knowledge 
and powerful imagination, working on a method which 
leaves him very free. In such hands the loose method suits 
the subject. But of course it is dangerous. It fails signally 
when it is used with inaccurate or inadequate knowledge, 
above all with a feeble or arbitrary imagination. 

In the second place, the besetting error of the anthro- 
pologists has been a tendency to confuse Greek religion 
proper with the swamp of barbarism from which it rose. 
This is a well-known fallacy. One can remember people 
who, on discovering that man was probably descended from 
a form of prehistoric ape, took that to mean that man, as 
he now exists, zs an ape. Dr. Farnell is fully justified 
in remarking, that when the trace of some pre-Hellenic 
atrocity can be found, “modern anthropology accepts it 
with eagerness as giving a piquant instance of the savagery 
at the heart of ancient culture.” 

Now it is perhaps the strongest characteristic of Dr. 
Farnell’s learned and weighty treatise, of which the third 
and fourth volumes are now before us, that he is vividly 
and consciously on his guard against both of these errors. 
He is always cautioning the student against rashness and 
looseness of method, and he insists on studying the full- 
grown Olympian deities of classical Greece, not.the vaguer 
and deeper things to which they form, as it were, a shining 
surface. This latter point indeed has been made a ground 
of adverse criticism. To take the Olympian gods as a basis 
is to ignore the foundations on which Greek religion rested ; 
it is perhaps even to omit certain details in the public Cults 
of the Greek States which form-Dr. Farnell’s professed 
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subject. But, after all, there was a Greece which worshipped 
these Olympians. They may not lie at the root of things, 
but at any rate they are the most prominent features in the 
traditional conception of Greek Religion as handed down 
by literature. Apollo and Athena may be, and no doubt 
are, highly syncretic personalities, formed by the confusion 
of many cults and myths and racial movements. It is quite 
possible to study their origins and analyse their constituent 
parts. It is possible, as Miss Harrison’s illuminating book 
has shown, to write a long introduction to Greek religion 
almost without mentioning them. But it is also possible 
to take them as they stand when complete or nearly com- 
plete, and describe the cults and forms of worship which 
gather round each one of them. That on the whole is 
what Dr. Farnell does. It is not that he is ignorant of the 
more venturesome and analytical work. He knows his sub- 
ject most thoroughly. But his real interest lies not with 
Usener or Frazer, not even with Orpheus or Hesiod. It 
lies with Sophocles and Praxiteles. And the parts of his 
book where he moves most freely, and seems at last able to 
throw off the weight of so much reading and such vigilant 
criticism, are the final chapters in which he deals with the 
Ideal Types. Especially interesting are Demeter and Apollo. 
One feels in reading these chapters that the book is not only 
learned and weighty, the fruit of many years of highly- 
trained study, but also the work of an imagination genuinely 
fired by the great conceptions of Greek sculpture. 

I have reviewed Dr. Farnell’s book elsewhere, and tried 
to express the interest and the respect which it cannot fail 
to arouse in a careful reader, as well as the points of detail 
on which I think it assailable by criticism. In my present 
remarks I take only some points which are characteristic 
not of Dr. Farnell’s book in particular, but of the general 
tendency in study of which he is so learned and accom- 
plished a representative. Amid all my gratitude for his 
good work, there is something that I miss, something in 
the way of a further analysis, a more intimate understand- 
ing. I suspect that one cause of this is that Dr. Farnell 
himself is so familiar with his subject matter that he takes 


for granted some things that really need explaining. He 
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gives hasty and conventional translations in cases, where 
each word needs analysis: Demeter Erinys—‘‘the angry 
Demeter ;” $aivew ta dpyia, “to reveal the orgies,” Poitropia 
(Boeotian for Prostropia, from *pootpory) “ Supplication.” 
Erinys seems to be originally the personified wrath of a 
‘dead man ; in this case the injured dead is somehow identi- 
fied with Demeter, that is, perhaps, with the whole Mother 
Earth herself. A terrible idea, and much more than an 
“‘angry Demeter.” As for “Opyia, it is not so much that 
“ orgies” is an unfortunate word ; it is that we most of us 
do not understand what “ orgia” exactly were, and we wish 
to know. “Rites” or “things done” as opposed to “things 
said” would help us; but we need more. And, lastly, 
Prostropé is a much more interesting thing than “sup- 
plication.” It is the reverse of “ apotropé,” aversion. 
“ Apotropé” is the averting of some impending stain or 
curse or danger ; prostropé is the directing of such an object 
upon some one. A suppliant is *pootporaios, or charged 
with prostropé, because if you reject him his death is laid 
upon you. A guilty man is sporrporaios, because he can 
lay upon you the stain of his guilt. 

We feel the same difficulty when Dr. Farnell raises the 
question of priority between Delos and Delphi. He decides 
for the “ priority” of Delphi, and disregards the Delian 
legend of the god’s birth. But surely the god of Delos 
was born in Delos. The question to raise is not so much 
where Apollo existed first, but how the Leto-Born god of 
Delos became identified with the Pytho-slaying god of 
Delphi. M. Bérard has made us understand Delos through 
the medieval analogy of the nameless virgin at the island 
of Lampedusa, near Malta. In Lampedusa, exactly as at 
Delos, there was a cave which gave shelter to boats, there 
was a spring of water, and rabbits were the only inhabitants. 
(In Delos they were quails.) It was an ideal refuge for 
sailors in the days when boats were small and open and 
strange human beings dangerous. There grew up a little 
shrine at which all, Christians and Mahometans alike, paid 
their vows to a nameless sea-virgin, who had saved them 
from their perils. Eventually Christian priests took to 
coming from Trapani, and carried off the votive offerings 
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year by year to give to their own Madonna. Exactly the 
same thing happened with the ancient Mother and Child 
at Delos, save that there the offerings were not taken away. 
They were given a caretaker and allowed to grow till they 
became the nucleus of a rich temple and cult. 

Again, we scarcely think that Dr. Farnell would really, 
with all the facts in his mind, describe hero-worship in 
Greece as “‘a later growth.” The worship of the dead is 
surely old enough, even older than that of the Olympians. 
Nor would he defend the implication of a sentence which 
occurs in his excellent discussion of the supposed relation of 
Apollo to Helios: their affinity is only “a speculative idea 
of the learned, who were already (in the time of Euripides) 
beginning their career of misnaming and misunderstanding 
popular religious figures.” Were they only beginning then? 
Is not the whole history of religion from the earliest times 
one long process of such “ misnaming and misunderstand- 
ing?” For “ misunderstanding ” is after all only another 
name for “ trying vainly to understand?” And that pro- 
cess did not begin with Euripides,nor yet with Pherekydes, 
nor yet with the earliest fragments of Hesiod. It began as 
soon as religion began. Asa matter of fact, also, the par- 
ticular identification in question may probably be traced 
back to Aeschylus. It can scarcely be an accident that he 
speaks of “ the Sun’s phoiban flame.” (Prometheus 22.) 

I have strayed away into criticism of detail. My real 
desire was to put down some of the thoughts, as to the 
right method and aim for students of Greek religion, which 
have been suggested by Dr. Farnell’s valuable book. No 
doubt he has an answer to these and other criticisms, and 
we may hope to see them in the long-looked-for fifth volume. 


GILBERT MurrAy 


























IN PRISON 


IV 


ISCHA went fast to sleep after stretching himself 

upon the bed, and dreamed that he was running 

heavily along a dark, narrow street, pursued by 
some invisible person, who at length caught him by the 
shoulders, and shouted the stern, incomprehensible words : 
“Get up; it is inspection time.” 

He opened his eyes, and lifted his head slightly. Near 
the bed was standing the fat, red-haired warder, who was 
plucking him by the tail of his coat, while the tall, stoop- 
ing, senior deputy-Governor of the prison was looking 
derisively at him, and saying : “ Please get up for a time; 
you are not at your mammie’s now.” 

“In a moment,” said Mischa, smiling inoffensively, and 
leaping quickly off the bed. The deputy-Governor looked 
into his face, and then turned away to the door, remarking 
rather more civilly, “ You should have asked for paper, and 
written home, to pay for bedding and such things,” and 
departed without looking round. 

Mischa then went to the end of the corridor to wash, 
where from the wall, over a long, deep, iron trough, 
projected a row of copper taps, from which cold water was 
trickling in a thick, round stream. Along the corridor 
were running grey-clad prisoners, with tin teapots in their 
hands, and from time to time could be heard a shout 
of “‘ Here, this way for hot water!” Jingling with fetters, 
a tall, well-built convict, with a pale face over a thick, 
flaxen beard, met Mischa. He glanced at the student and 
winked at him, and then said with a smile: “ Why have 
they shut you up, my young gentleman?” 
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The red-haired warder brought Mischa a jug of warm, 
thin tea, and a large hunch of black bread, with a crust like 
the sole of a boot and a glutinous crumb which gave out a 
sour smell. The prison was humming like a wasps’ nest 
disturbed. One could hear laughter, abuse, fragments of 
song, and sharp orders of warders, while in the corridor 
there was the gentle swishing of mops and splashing of 
water; and Mischa, full of keen interest in life and the 
people who were confined in that ancient monument of 
stone and dirt, listened intently to the echoing din. 

He had read but little, and seen still less. Until he 
went to the University his life had trickled along unevent- 
fully in the strait-laced house of his sister and her husband ; 
and he felt at a loss when thrown amongst students who 
could speak freely and with conviction, in wise and erudite 
terms, on the different questions of the day. The general 
wave of unrest had nevertheless succeeded in infecting his 
mind, awakening in him a confused, though robust, longing 
for protest ; but he had got no farther, and was still unable 
to understand in what direction, or to what end in par- 
ticular, it behoved that that protest should be made. Now 
at length, feeling himself to be a hero, he swallowed with 
the avidity of youth these new impressions, filling up with 
them the enormous capacity of a young mind. 

When he had drunk his tea, he climbed on to the 
window-sill. On a little path, near the high wall sur- 
rounding the prison, was pacing, with swift strides and 
with his hands clasped behind his back, a dark, broad- 
shouldered man, in a cap and a short, thick jacket. At 
times, with a forcible gesture, he would throw up his head, 
and, without pausing, sweep the windows with his glance. 

Sometimes Mischa felt as if the observant glance of 
those keen-eyes glided over his own face. He felt he would 
like to say something to this man, to make his acquaintance, 
and to ask why he was confined there. And so, when the 
man was on a level with his window, Mischa called out 
softly: “‘ Listen one moment ! ” 

From somewhere beneath the window a sentry showed 
himself, and beckoning with his finger, said in a loud voice: 
“Hullo! That is not allowed.” 
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The man in the cap shrugged his shoulders, and with a 
smile at Mischa, passed farther on. Mischa jumped down 
on to the floor. The sentry had annoyed him, but the 
smile of the man with the keen eyes had greatly pleased 
him; for, to the young man’s fancy, it had established 
between them a pleasant equality and sympathy. 

About mid-day there entered the cell a young and 
slender warder like a walking-stick, with a face that was 
disagreeably pitted with small-pox. He stood at the door 
and, without looking at Mischa, said quietly: “ Now, if 
you please, for exercise.” 

It was very damp ; at the door of the prison the water 
shone which had settled in the cracks between the flag- 
stones ; whilst three convicts were walking backwards and 
forwards by the door with besoms, and lazily mopping the 
water towards the gates, where, already muddy and thick 
with dirt, it slowly settled between the stones again. The 
warder conducted Mischa to an angle of the prison, and 
said to him softly : 

“Walk up and down just here—from this corner to the 
wall ; you are forbidden to speak to other prisoners.” 

Here, under the blue and infinitely lofty heavens, the 
word “forbidden” struck upon Mischa’s heart as if for the 
first time ; and now, at its sound, he experienced a feeling 
as of abasement, of degrading confinement, of bewilderment. 
He knit his brows and glanced at the warder’s face, which 
was quite set, like a disfigured mask, and had its cheekbones 
and chin quaintly dotted with little, light tufts of hair. 
The eyes appeared to him too large, and to wear a strange 
expression. They were dark, oval eyes, as handsome as a 
woman’s, shyly and softly shaded with long eyelashes. They 
had a kind look in them, with a mournful glimmer as of 
frightened perplexity, and were tragically out of keeping 
with the disfigured face. 

“Walk along,” said the warder; “standing still is 
forbidden too.” 

Mischa moved on slowly, and the warder followed, a 
little to one side, with his eyes on him. 

“Why is it that you fellows are continually rebelling ?” 
asked he in an undertone, with his eyes on the ground. 
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“You should have gone on with your studies, and become 
a lawyer’s clerk, like the rest of them. Yet you go and 
rebel !—such a fine young fellow too! Who is your 
mother ?” 

Mischa was moved by his gentle words, and stopped 
with a smile ; and laying his hand upon the other’s breast, 
he was going to say something ingenuous and friendly as 
well, when the warder started back in terror, and after 
looking all round him, said in a hurried whisper : 

“Go on, go on! They may see us; and I am fined if 
I talk to any of you ; so too is every one here.” 

He went forward, and hid himself behind the angle of 
the prison, whilst the young man, full of a mingled feeling 
of regret, curiosity, and pleasure, began to walk slowly 
alongside the high prison wall. 

Above the stunted, dirty-grey prison buildings—which, 
with their four towers at the angles, looked as if they had 
been driven pile-wise into the earth—the sky hung silently 
extended—pale blue, as if faded and washed out by the 
autumn rains. In it was desolation, melancholy, chill ; 
and from the damp walls of the prison too there came a 
breath of sorrow and cold. 

“* How long shall I drag on here?” thought Mischa, 
looking round him. It seemed to him that he would 
already be competent to relate much that was interesting 
about the prison, if only they would release him. And 
again before his memory rose the street, the band of 
persecuted people, the dark forms of the police, the young 
girl——. Carried away by these memories, he never noticed 
how quickly the time for his exercise had passed ; and 
when the pock-marked warder approached him and 
said, “To your cell, please,” he wonderingly exclaimed 
“Already?” The warder nodded his head affirmatively. 
When in the corridor, he said to Mischa in an undertone: 
“‘Have you a mother in the workhouse?” and then dropped 
his head like a culprit. 

**Oh—well no, I haven’t,” said Mischa smiling, not 
finding anything better to say at the moment. Once more 
the heavy door of the cell closed, once more the iron bar 
and lock rattled sharply and spitefully. 
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Mischa halted in the middle of the cell, looked at it, and 
sat down on the bed: and in a moment all his thoughts and 
faculties melted away, a kind of strange void formed itself 
in him, and the young man fell back, overcome and almost 
fainting. 

So passed his life from day to day; monotonously 
regular—uniformly, as it were, grey. But each day in- 
stilled into his breast, as if drop by drop, some minute, 
unremarked impression; and each such drop gleamed 


brightly on the dull surface of his life. 


V 


Inspection time has long been over, and the prison is 
wrapped in heavy slumber. Through the opening in the 
door at times come strange sounds from the corridor. 
Some one is whispering in his sleep ; another one, surely, is 
delirious. The footsteps’ of a warder shuffle gently at the 
door. To-night the old man with the set eyes is on duty. 
He paces the corridor slowly, and mutters to himself ; 
whilst Mischa, lying on his bed and listening keenly, is 
plunged in meditation. 

To-day, at exercise time, the pock-marked warder had 
told him his history. He was the son of a certain officer, 
who had seduced his (the warder’s) mother, a sempstress, 
and then cast her off, leaving her only his photograph and 
the child to preserve his memory. The young woman 
nursed her son for fourteen years, working continuously, 
without a moment’s rest, with nothing in life to live for but 
the child. She sent him to the parish school, and then, 
later on, to a municipal school ; but at the latter place a 
teacher once pulled the boy’s hair; and thereupon his 
mother, who had never even spoken a harsh word to him, 
took him away to her home again. Then, after two years, 
she found for him a situation as amanuensis to a public 
prosecutor ; while she herself worked without cease, at 
sewing, flower-making, knitting stockings—working, work- 
ing, working. Her son was pressed into the army, in 
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which he, who had been brought up by a loving mother, 
loving her in return, found himself unable to bear the coarse 
ridicule of the under-officers, and finished by striking his 
captain during his recruit drill, ‘Thereupon he was com- 
mitted for three years to a disciplinary battalion, without 
payment for his service, whilst his mother, now advanced 
in years, worked on ceaselessly, and wept over her son’s hard 
life. Having served his seven years as a soldier, he betook 
himself home once more—broken, jaded ‘and cowed—to 
find his mother, almost blind and no longer able to work, 
resorting to the church door to solicit alms. Then it was 
that she gave him a scarf, knitted by herself, the last work 
of her trembling fingers and half-blind eyes, the last product 
of the energies which she had devoted without a murmur 
to her son. For some months he was unable to get work, 
and lived on the charity collected by his mother. Then 
she became totally blind, and he at length obtained a 
situation at the prison. His blind mother was sent, through 
some one’s agency, to the workhouse, and there she was now, 
knitting stockings for her son. 

“What a woman!” thought Mischa. ‘ How much 
hardship and love there were in her life! How much 
simple, affecting beauty!” He remembered the shy, 
diffident eyes of the pock-marked warder and his gentle 
voice. 

“But what was the use of it all? What was the 
use of all this love and endurance, when the son was 
such——” 

“* Hospodeen Malynin !” came to him in a loud whisper. 
Mischa leapt from the bed: at the peephole in the door 
was shining uneasily the warder’s eye. 

“Whom are you speaking to?” asked the old man. 

“TI? I was not speaking at all,” answered Mischa in 
amazement. 

“« But indeed I heard you.” 

‘It must have been that I Fr 

* Well, well ; but you must stop it.” 

The warder’s eye was eclipsed for a moment, and then 
came into view again, as the old man said in a warning 
whisper : 
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*“*We once had another man here who was for ever 
talking to himself; to tell the truth, he was my nephew.” 

“ Well?” asked Mischa quickly. 

“Well, he was removed to the madhouse.” 

*“* And he was your nephew ?” 

“Yes, yes,” whispered the old man, and his eye flickered 
strangely : it must have been that he was nodding his head 
affirmatively. 

“ And—and was he confined in this room?” asked 
Mischa softly. 

“In number g.” 

** And did you have to—were you here too at that time?” 
said Mischa after a pause, feeling a disagreeable, cold 
contraction of his heart. 

“T have been here for seventeen years,” answered. the 
old man quietly ; and then added: “no, it is eighteen years 
since I came.” 

Mischa looked at the old man’s dim eye, and at his 
long, gristly nose, and was about to ask him: “ And did you 
actually have to keep guard over your nephew, the same as 
over me?” but, fearing to offend the old man, he did not 
ask him this, but merely said : “ You have been here a long 
while.” 

“Wait a moment, and I will get myself a chair,” 
whispered the old man, with a wink. “I find it difficult 
stooping—my back aches.” 

He went away. Mischa remained standing in front of 
the door, listening to his shuffling footsteps, and thinking : 
“Tf this man has a heart it must be as gloomy and wrinkled 
and dry as his face !” 

The old man returned, and placed a chair noiselessly 
at the door ; and once more at the round peephole appeared 
his eye, and the grey, shaggy eyebrow rising high above it. 

“There, that is better,” said he. “I cannot sleep; my 
bones ache: and you are not sleeping, so we can talk. We 
can do so at night. In the daytime it is forbidden ; but at 
night—who will know of it? In the daytime I have to 
make a pretence of being strict with you ; the authorities 
insist on that: but at night I can talk to you. What sort 
of a prisoner are you? You haven’t committed a murder or 
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a theft, surely ?—a ruddy-cheeked young fellow like you, 
too? Well, well, I am sorry for you. Yet you actually 
laugh ; you are as cheerful as if this were promotion to you ! 
Oh, youth, youth! You should make your confession to 
the Government ; and then xs , 

This was beginning to be rather unpleasant for Mischa 
to listen to, and he bent impulsively down to the door, and 
asked the old man : 

“‘ What was your nephew by occupation ?” 

Again there rustled through the cell the dry, colourless 
voice : 

“A locksmith. He shot an engineer. It was written 
about in the papers, how it all happened. He himself was 
reading a paper to me, and it happened, just by chance, to 
have an account of the murder in it. He read it, and— 
burst out laughing ; just as you do sometimes. He was a 
sharp lad. His mother—my sister—what a scene she made, 
to be sure! But you can’t wipe out blood with a tear. 
Sometimes I would say to him: ‘Come, Theodore, what sort 
of a place do you find it, this prison?’ but he would only 
grunt. At first he kept quite silent here, for he was in a 
rage. But later on he began to talk—yes, to talk to himself 
—just as you do.” 

“‘ What did he say?” asked Mischa quietly. 

“Well, something quite different to you: who knows 
what he said? By the way, aren’t you a Kalonga 
man?” 

“Fe.” 

“T thought so. I know your name. The postmaster 
at Kalonga was a Malynin.” 

“ He was my father.” 

‘Well, well! I am a Kalonga man myself. Is your 
father dead ?” 

“Tes.” 

“Indeed? Well, we all have to die.” 

They both spoke in a whisper, and their voices rustled 
in the silence like the dry leaves of autumn. In at the 
window, as if marking off the passing moments, came the 
dull beat upon the ground of a sentry’s measured footsteps ; 
and from a distance, through the raw blackness of the night, 
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were borne the scarcely-audible, mournful-toned notes of a 
clock striking the hour. 

“Do you find it wearisome here?” asked Mischa. 

“For old men it is wearisome everywhere,” answered 
the cold, passionless whisper from the door. 

“ And—had you any pity for your nephew when he 
was here?” 

“Why should I pity him, seeing that he had killed a 
man? It was my sister that I pitied. When a man has 
killed another-——” 

The old man was suddenly silent, and his face vanished 
as if it had been bowed down. Mischa gazed at the 
peephole and waited. 

“ Now, why should I lie?” the quiet, even voice seemed 
to be saying outside the door. 

“What did you say ?” asked Mischa, bending down to 
the peephole. The face of the old man was once more on 
a level with his; and, slowly moving the thin lips of his 
huge mouth, surrounded with little tufts of grey hair, the 
old man shook his head, and said, with an appearance of 
laughing : 

“Yes, I was lying ; yes, I had some pity for Theodore. 
He too was a young man—and should have been alive 5: 

Suddenly, along the corridor, ruffling the silence as a gust 
of wind ruffles the dark waters of a sleeping pond, came a 
wild, blood-curdling yell: “ Don’t hit me, good fellows !— 
have some mercy!” 

“What is that? What?” cried Mischa trembling. 

“‘Sh-sh-sh !” whispered the old man; “it is nothing ; 
some one is dreaming ; they often cry out like that. Why, 
every one has his conscience to reckon with. And now, 
go to sleep, and God be over you! It has gone twelve 
already.” 

He rose and went away, and his feet shuffled, just as if 
something huge and soft and very heavy were being dragged 
along the floor. Mischa went to the bed and lay down, 
fixing his sorrowful eyes on the dirty stone arch which 
hung silently over his head. 

And the sleepless night, charged with thronging 
thoughts, wrapped him in its peace. 
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VI 


Mischa’s present experiences were an advance on the 
pettiness of his past life, and the most conspicuous event in 
it—his protest—already kept occurring with less frequency 
to his memory. In the strange prison life, jealously hemmed 
in on all sides by stone walls, he was becoming conscious of 
some dim portent, some remote call to something which 
was, as yet, inaccessible to his understanding. He looked 
attentively for instruction to all that surrounded him, 
sometimes smiling in perplexity and doubt, and sometimes 
with eager, persevering interest, or sad and anxious mistrust 
in his heart. 

The prison authorities had come to regard him with a 
kind of indulgent amusement—chiefly, perhaps, because he 
had the involuntary assistance of an open, round face, 
healthy, ruddy cheeks, simple, blue eyes, an honest smile on 
his strong, red lips, a fine, deep voice, and a powerful, 
though rather ill-knit, figure. 

“Well, Hospodeen Malynin, how do you like being 
with us?” once asked the old deputy-Governor satirically 
at inspection time. 

“Oh, I find it interesting, you know,” answered Mischa 
laughing. The old man smiled grimly, and the skin on his 
forehead, seamed with deep wrinkles, drew itself down over 
his brows, as he said : 

“Well, you are a modest observer. Your time for 
exercise is extended by half-an-hour. And, another 
thing n 

“Thank you,” said Mischa. 

“Not at all,” rejoined the officer in his dry way as he 
left the cell. 

The pock-marked warder—Alexander, the officer’s son 
—told Mischa the following story about this man : 

Mischa had noticed from the window that, in addition 
to the dark man in the thick pea-jacket, there now came 
out for exercise six political offenders. They were evidently 
of the working classes—radicals, rough, and poorly dressed ; 
and they looked at everything sullenly from beneath their 
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eyebrows. When their eyes fell upon Mischa’s face he 
felt awkward for some reason or another, and had a mind 
to jump down off the window-sill. On the sorry, hungry 
faces of those men was carved an expression of hard 
inflexibility, as well as something which put him in mind 
of wolves at bay. Some of them smiled at him from time 
to time, and made signs ; and Mischa in his turn answered 
them with smiles and gestures. He felt a great interest in, 
and respect for, these men, and noticed that the convicts 
likewise regarded them with the same interest. Sometimes, 
taking advantage of the sentry’s inattention, grey-clad figures 
of convicts would dart up to these political prisoners, and 
ask them a question, or walk with them a moment in 
hurried, suppressed conversation. 

And on one occasion the following little drama was 
played. A tall, thin, sullen-looking workman, with a long, 
lean face and a small, pointed beard, would sometimes stop, 
when pacing the little path near the wall, and remain 
looking fixedly at the sky, with his hands behind his back. 
One day there came bustling into the corner near the sentry- 
box an active, rather elderly convict, with a long, red 
moustache on his pale face, and a hump on his back, and 
armed with a besom and shovel. He looked with his 
bright, round eye at the man who was standing still near 
the wall—looked at him once, and then twice; and then, as 
he lazily swept the autumn leaves from off the little path, 
he began gradually to approach the man; until all at 
once—not loudly, but tunefully and pensively—he started 
singing in an agreeable voice : 


“* By the ancient mound on the open plain 
The trapp’d hawk sits beside its chain ”— 


The working man slowly lowered his face, and inclining 
his head to one side, began to listen. His lips were half- 
opened, as if, on a burning day, he had suddenly caught 
sight of a cool, fresh stream, and were mad to drink of it. 
The hump-backed man, without looking at him, got right 
up to him, as he sang : 


“ But it is free no more—no more—” 
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The workman’s lips whispered something noiselessly ; the 
hump-backed man looked up at his face, and smiled without 
speaking. 

Mischa suddenly felt a choking in his throat, and, 
jumping down from the window-sill, he paced his cell in 
some emotion. Through the open casement the mournful 
refrain came floating sadly: 


“The clouds on the winds of heaven ride, 
And the boundless Steppe lies wide—lies wide.” 


Sometimes, after dinner, the convicts would begin to 
sing songs as they sat in the dining-hall under Mischa’s 
cell, and the cell would be filled with the muffled sounds 
that came through the floor. In the dense waves of sound 
Mischa generally could not distinguish words, but once he 
made out a plaintive fragment which some one was singing 
in a mournful tenor voice : 


“The sea is dark, 
And stormy too ; 
The wailing wind 
Will work thy rue.”— 


But more often the prisoners sang cheerful, holiday songs, 
interspersed with whistlings and catcalls, which filled the 
prison walls with their audacious sounds, full of boisterous 
vigour. Then—so it seemed to Mischa—the prison fairly 
trembled with indignation ; that in the stones of its walls 
appeared new cracks, from which poured in a dreadful, 
unseen torrent the direst malice against all human beings. 
From every side, on those occasions, warders would come 
running to put a swift stop to this outburst of festivity—a 
festivity born of anguish. 

Mischa noticed that the warders did not treat all 
convicts the same. The poorer sort of wretches, who lent 
themselves easily to such treatment, they despised and 
treated as slaves; but towards those who were of better 
stuff, and had the hardihood to preserve their rights as 
men, almost all the prison authorities behaved with decency, 
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and even, in some cases, friendliness : only a few of them 
allowed themselves to manifest their power openly or with 
animosity. But upon “politicals” in particular the warders— 
so Mischa thought—looked with watchful, though con- 
cealed, interest, in which could be discerned a sort of uneasy, 
half-weary expectancy of some extraordinary and unforeseen 
development. 

Once Alexander, when escorting Mischa to exercise, 
whispered to him: 

“They brought three more of your fellows here during 
the night.” 

“ Students ?” 

“ Professors.” 

“Tell me, Alexander—for you know—what they have 
put them in here for ?” begged Mischa. 

The warder reflected, and looked at him’; and then, 
opening his eyes wide, he said with a stifled sigh : 

“Each of them wanted to live his own life—and so 
trouble arose ;” and after a silence he added mysteriously : 


“They are not in harmony with y 
“ With what?” 





“They are not in harmony, generally speaking, with— 
anything.” 


Maxim GorkI 
(Translated by C. J. Hogarth) 


(Zo be continued) 


THE SPANISH INQUISITION’ 


R. LEA’S industry, his accuracy, and his essential 

fairness of mind are already too well known to need 

further commendation. In his sixteen volumes, 
representing the labours of nearly half a century, he has 
probably done more for the real comprehension of medieval 
society than any English-speaking author of our generation, 
with the probable exception of the late Professor Maitland, 
whose marvellous penetration and powers of exposition 
give a value to his work out of all proportion to its bulk. 
And these last three volumes are not less valuable than their 
predecessors. 

The Spaniards, strange as it may seem to them who 
judge them by their later history, were in the Middle Ages 
specially tolerant of religious differences. They were so 
familiar with Jews and Moors as to have grown partially 
reconciled even to Judaism and Mohamedanism. The 
human mind is naturally eclectic, and even in the religious 
world juxtaposition may prove the prophet of love. The 
natural intolerance of the masses, rooted in their dislike of 
novelty, soon dies away unless it be kept alive by commercial 
rivalries or by systematic agitation. But behind the masses 
stand the professional teachers of religion, whose very 
earnestness tempts them to become professional preachers 
of intolerance, and thus partly to neutralise the many 
unquestionable benefits which priests and preachers have 
conferred upon civilisation. Nowhere has Dr. Lea produced 
more curious and instructive evidence than in the second 


1 A History of the Inquisition of Spain. By Henry Charles Lea, LL.D. 
Macmillan & Co. 1906. 10s. 6d, per volume. 
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chapter of his first volume, where he shows that “ mutual 
attrition [in Spain], so far from inflaming prejudices, led to 
mutual toleration ; so that fanaticism became reduced to a 
minimum precisely in that corner of Christendom where @ 
priori reasoners have been tempted to regard it as especially 
violent.” Even in the age of the Cid, there was much 
brotherhood in arms and in peace between Christian and 
Moor ; and papal bulls were powerless to hinder the rival 
faiths from mingling daily in amicable commerce. At the 
end of the eleventh century, a Christian King of Castile 
threatened to burn his queen and a too zealous archbishop 
for forcibly appropriating the mosque of Toledo to Christian 
worship ; and he even styled himself ‘“ Emperor of the 
two Religions.” It seems clear that the growth of intoler- 
ance in Spain was mainly due, firstly to the oriental 
Crusades, then to the contagion of inquisitorial zeal from 
the South of France, and finally to the joint action of piety 
and political interests during the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Spain had from time immemorial possessed more 
than her share of Jews, whose worldly prosperity and 
unsocial spirit intensified purely religious differences. The 
anti-semitic legislation of the Middle Ages was predomi- 
nantly ecclesiastical, in spite of specious modern pleas to 
the contrary; and the violent persecution of Jews in Spain 
began with the conversion of its kings from Arianism to 
Catholicism in the sixth century. From that time forward 
we find periodically recurrent massacres, often attended 
by violent and wholesale conversions. Successive conciliar 
decrees in the later Middle Ages show how close had 
been the intercourse between Spanish Jew and Christian 
in the past, and how desperately the church authorities 
were now striving for complete separation. The sovereigns 
and the Cortes followed suit, though far more slowly; 
so that the Jews were still numerous, wealthy, and cent 
at the end of the fourteenth century, when the fanatical 
Archdeacon Martinez, backed up by the more reasonable 
methods of St. Vincent Ferrer, succeeded in kindling a 
“Sacred War against the Jews.” Thousands were massacred, 
and tens of thousands escaped only by accepting baptism 
at the point of the sword. A new class was thus formed 
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in the state, the so-called New Christians or Conversos, 
who throve all the more because for a whole generation 
their unconverted brethren were subjected to a fresh series 
of persecutions. Their superior education and business 
capacity, and frequently no doubt their powers of intrigue, 
made the New Christians far more powerful in the state 
than their mere numbers warranted; they intermarried for 
generations with the noblest families of Spain, and it is 
even probable that the Most Catholic King Ferdinand had 
Jewish blood in his veins. Certainly Torquemada had ; 
and so had the Inquisitor-General who succeeded him. 
But the majority of these New Christians had apparently 
as little real Christianity as might be inferred from the 
methods of their conversion. Moreover, they too, like their 
Jewish forefathers, were addicted to tax-gathering, usury, 
and similar profitable but unpopular occupations ; so that, 
for a generation before the accession of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
Spain was disturbed by a fresh series of bloody anti-semitic 
riots, in which New Christians suffered side by side with 
Jews. The new sovereigns sternly repressed these popular 
outbreaks, but undertook at Torquemada’s instigation to 
solve the problem by means of the Inquisition, which had 
fallen into desuetude even in Aragon, and was altogether 
unknown to the greater Kingdom of Castile. A Bull was 
obtained from Sixtus IV. in 1478; two years later the 
work of the Inquisition began in earnest ; and for three 
centuries it did perhaps more than anything else to shape 
the national character of Spain; for it not only lasted 
continuously until the Napoleonic régime in 1808, but was 
twice revived afterwards, and only disappeared finally in 
1835. 

aT he bad pre-eminence of the Spanish Inquisition is due 
mainly to its thoroughness ; since here at last the Popes had 
a strong government to back them up. For, in spite of the 
contrary verdict of Hefele and even Ranke, the Popes were 
thoroughly in sympathy with this machinery of intolerance ; 
and the most learned of modern orthodox: historians, 
Menendez y Pelayo, frankly admits the full responsibility 
of his own church ; as he says, “the Spanish Inquisition 
was ecclesiastical in its essence, and its judges were called 
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apostolic, never roya/, inquisitors.”1 Moreover, this fact is 
abundantly proved by page after page in which Dr. Lea sets 
forth, from the original documents, the dealings of successive 
Popes with an institution which unquestionably acted in the 
name of the Church and depended at every turn upon Papal 
privileges. And, studiously as the writer avoids rhetoric or 
picturesque description, the intrinsic weight of the facts here 
set forth so dispassionately brings home to us with double 
force how terrible a tragedy this was. Ferdinand and 
Isabella earning the title of Most Catholic Kings by the 
wholesale expatriation of 150,000 Jews, with every aggrava- 
tion of robbery and cruelty—Philip III.’s expulsion, under 
still more cruel conditions, of half a million Moriscos, after 
his predecessor had rejected a Bishop’s advice to castrate all 
the males, and had only been accidentally prevented from 
following the alternative plan of scuttling them wholesale 
at sea—the fabulous sums first confiscated on pretext of 
these and similar condemnations, and then spent by even 
the best of Spanish sovereigns as childishly as Henry VIII. 
squandered the spoils of the English monasteries—all these 
things must be read in detail to be realised in anything like 
their full force. Equally reckless were the restrictions on 
general trade necessitated by the policy of the Inquisition, 
which did its best to ruin the country commercially and 
soon ceased to pay its own way, in spite of its extensive 
rights of confiscation and the overwhelming advantage — 
which its machinery gave to the prosecution. For not only 
were secret accusations welcomed from all sources, but 
talebearing was systematically and repeatedly taught from 
the pulpit, side by side with the Christian virtues, as a 
national duty. The Spanish Inquisition is probably the 
only organised tribunal in history which deliberately en- 
couraged children to testify against their parents ; in heresy, 
(says a respectable inquisitor,) the kindred of the accused 
are our best witnesses, and must be compelled to testify, 
though in other courts they need not. Neither age nor sex 
afforded immunity from torture; Dr. Lea quotes cases 
where it was practised upon women of seventy-six, 

1 Quoted by Mr. Pulvertaft in the 20th Century Quarterly, November, 
1906, p. 62. 
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seventy-eight and eighty, and upon a girl of thirteen. Marie 
Rodriguez, in 1592, was subjected to the cord, the garrotes, 
and the water-torture ; “she was told that if she would not 
tell the truth the torture would be continued : she protested 
that she had told the truth, and it was suspended. For 
nine months she was left in her cell: then the consulta de fe 
voted to suspend her case, and she was told to be gone in 
God’s name.” Since the regulations forbade any repetition of 
the torture, the second or third applications were coloured by 
the jesuitical name of continuations. Those who are curious 
of such things should read how Isabel Palos spent eighteen 
years intermittently in the hands of the Inquisition, between 
her twenty-third and eighty-fourth years. In the last, she 
was twice tortured, and only eluded her persecutors by 
dying in prison (III. 299). Many exact and verbal reports 
of these tortures survive among the official records, and Dr. 
Lea has printed part of one “ which omits the screams and 
cries of the victim which are usually set forth. It is a very 
moderate case of water torture.” . .. It is almost more 
than human nature can bear to read slowly and carefully to 
the end of these two and a half-pages of close print, even in 
silence. The victim, it may be noted, was “accused of not 
eating pork, and of putting on clean linen on Saturdays,” 
facts which she readily confessed, but refused to admit 
any Judaising intention (III. 24). A constant element of 
comedy in all this tragedy is the bitter warfare raged by 
Inquisitors against Saturday clean linen as a Jewish custom, 
and bathing as a presumption of Mohamedan infidelity. 
Yet, even in these days when the merest tittle-tattle was 
sufficient to warrant arrest, and when the accused could be 
tortured practically at the judge’s discretion, the Holy Office 
was not ashamed to load the dice still more heavily in its 
own favour. The prisoner was kept in studied ignorance 
of his accusers’ names, and even their evidence was frequently 
“cooked ” for communication to him. The whole proceed- 
ings of the Court were shrouded in impenetrable secrecy ; 


1 Under cover of this euphemism the judges could do practically as they 
liked : e.g. “ Four days were allowed to elapse ; for experience showed that 


an interval, by stiffening the limbs, rendered repetition more painful ” 
(III. 26). 
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even its code of procedure was jealously concealed, on the 
very cogent plea that “if it came to public knowledge, evil- 
intentioned men could debate whether the estilo of the 
Inquisition was good or bad” (III. 475). As a natural 
corollary, even where gross malpractices had been detected, 
they were hushed up for fear of scandal. The Holy Office 
welcomed such evidence as was rejected by other tribunals, 
even in that age of scant mercy to the prisoner. The 
principle of the chose jugée was unknown ; no acquittal could 
be permanent, nor was there any prescription of time. 
“Forty years of orthodoxy could not atone for a youthful 
vacillation on one or two points of faith”; even boys and 
girls might lie in gaol for a year or two because “ there is 
no evidence against them”; “five, ten, or twenty years’ 
interval between arrest and sentence was not infrequent” ; 
as a memorial of 1623 puts it, “confiscations are managed 
solely for the benefit of those who administer them . . . for 
whose advantage suits are prolonged until they become 
immortal” (II. 331, 493; III. 75, 265). This word 
confiscation is the key to much that might otherwise seem 
almost inexplicable. Apart from the fact that modern 
historians commonly exaggerate out of all proportion the 
breadth and depth of popular faith in the Middle Ages, 
there is far more in the medieval and in the Spanish Inquisi- 
tions than can be accounted for by mere religious fanaticism. 
Neither the one nor the other would have been half so 
strong but for the fact that intolerance and cupidity were 
equally gratified by the condemnation of real or suspected 
heretics. These incentives, together with the judicial 
facilities already described, will explain (for instance) how 
“in Barcelona, the Inquisition had been established twelve 
years before the first acquittal was granted” (III. 106). 

But the tragedy, as I have said above, had its comic side. 
We smile grimly to see Inquisitors occasionally hoist with 
their own petards. Carranza, Archbishop of Toledo, who 
boasted of having burnt, banished, or extorted recantation 
from 30,000 English Protestants under Mary, fell a prey to 
the Holy Office in his native land, and pleaded vainly the 
indecency of condemning his book when its truth had been 
officially sealed with the blood of so many heretics ! 
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Another Inquisitor, Ortiz de Funes, was similarly put on 
his trial, whereupon he naively pleaded that the customary 
procedure of the Inquisition was grossly unfair to the 
accused. In the seventeenth century the Holy Office was 
so out at elbows that it could not always afford the expense 
of an auto-da-fé, and one poor wretch was sent from corner 
to corner of Spain to find some city willing to burn him. 
We find a good padre pleading long and vainly for the resti- 
tution of his shirts, which the Holy Office had impounded, 
together with an heretical washer-woman. While the pious 
Spaniards were confiscating all goods brought to their ports 
in heretical bottoms, the Pope’s less sensitive orthodoxy 
permitted him to carry on a lucrative trade with England ; 
and two of these Apostolic cargoes were seized by the ever- 
watchful Inquisitors. Indeed, the Inquisitors themselves 
would seem to have cared less for souls than for filthy lucre ; 
for they condemned to the galleys a poor wretch who “ had 
warned some Protestant sailors not to enter the port of 
Almeria.” But the reader should study for himself in these 
monumental volumes the truth of Lord Acton’s remark : 
“where religious ideas induced men to side with the 
tormentors against toleration, there is much that is not more 
sincere or more excusable than the ideas that have led to 
political massacres.” (Letters to Mary Gladstone, p. 148.) 


G. G. CovuLTon 
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THE SECRET AGENT'* 


N 1894, a year of great anarchist activity, Martial 

Bourdin (anarchist) blew himself to pieces in Greenwich 

Park, his intention being to blow up the Royal 
Observatory. 

This is the last anarchist ‘ demonstration ” of importance 
which has occurred in England during recent years ; for 
the exploits of Rolla Richards of Deptford, or of Davis of 
Birmingham, are hardly worth mentioning in the same 
breath. 

The former demonstrated against several post offices in 
South London with small quantities of gunpowder ; while 
the latter only threw a brick (wrapped, it is true, in a copy 
of the Walsall Anarchist) through a jeweller’s plate-glass 
and scattered as many trinkets as he could lay hands on 
about the road before he was seized. For yielding to this 
not inhuman impulse he went to prison for eighteen 
months. The explosion of Martial: Bourdin remains, then, 
the high water mark of anarchic activity in this country. 

It was particularly startling to the Special Crimes 
Department, since it occurred at the very time when it was 
most clearly the interest of English anarchists to lie low. 
The discovery of bomb-manufacturing at Walsall in 1892, 
when six anarchists were arrested and sentenced to terms 
varying from five to ten years, had been followed by a series 
of outrages on the Continent, of which the outrage in the 
Barcelona theatre and the explosions in the Paris cafés, 
engineered by Ravachol, will be remembered with most 
disgust. The European powers in 1894 were busy in de- 
vising strong repressive measures in consequence, and they 
Were very anxious to bring England into line with their 


1 The Secret Agent. By Joseph Conrad. Methuen & Co. 
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own policy. It was at this moment that the demonstration 
against Astronomy occurred. 

Mr. Joseph Conrad’s last novel, The Secret Agent, deals 
with the Greenwich Park incident, and the story is the 
inner history, perhaps fictitious, perhaps true, perhaps 
half-true and half-fictitious, of that event. 

When the story opens we see Mr. Verloc, secret agent 
of the Austrian Embassy, and anarchist spy, on his way 
from his dingy little shop of disreputable wares and semi- 
indecent literature to keep an appointment with his 
employers. ‘‘ He trod the pavement heavily with his shiny 
boots, and his general get-up was that of a well-to-do 
mechanic in business for himself. He might have been 
anything from a picture-frame maker to a locksmith ; an 
employer of labour in a small way. But there was also 
about him an indescribable air which no mechanic could 
have acquired in the practice of his handicraft, however 
dishonestly exercised : the air common to men who live on 
the vices, the follies, or the baser fears of mankind ; the air 
of moral nihilism common to keepers of gambling hells and 
disorderly houses ; to private detectives and inquiry agents ; 
to drink sellers and, I should say, to the sellers of invigorating 
electric belts and to the inventors of patent medicines.” 

In the first few pages we are given in a masterly fashion 
a general idea of Mr. Verloc’s domestic surroundings, of his 
wife (he is married), of her mother and of her brother, a 
queer, excitable youth ; but, above all, we gather from a few 
vivid and ingenious indications, the character and mind of 
Mr. Verloc himself: his profound indolence, his “ steady- 
eyed impudence,” his good-nature and his sultry reticence. 
The interview to which he is approaching is destined to 
have astonishing results; for he finds himself confronted 
with the alternative of being “chucked” or consenting to 
organise an outrage himself, intended to frighten the English 
government into falling in with the policy of repression 
on the Continent. The Secret Agent departs insulted, 
bewildered and afraid, and the upshot of this interview is 
that, failing in his attempt to instigate any regular anarchist 
to undertake the business at such a juncture, he uses in the 
end his half-witted brother-in-law, who, stumbling over a 
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root in the fog, is blown to pieces. His wife, half maddened 
by what she considers the murder of her brother Stevie, 
stabs her husband as he lies on the sofa, the evening of the 
same day. In escaping from the house she runs up against 
“ Comrade Ossipon,” an anarchist, who has been in the habit 
of frequenting the little back parlour of the shop. He 
offers to help her escape, takes her money and then jumps 
out of the train as it leaves the platform: the news of her 
suicide from the deck of a Channel steamer appears in the 
papers next day. 

Read in a brief abstract there is nothing to distinguish 
this story from other examples of sensational literature, were 
it not for the unusual motive running through it ; but the 
book itself is far above the level of sensationalism. As all 
readers of Mr. Conrad’s books know, he is a master of 
vivid description and of the psychology of violent emotion. 
No one describes better states of extreme excitement, or 
can give to scenes of horror more of that intensity which 
makes them really interesting. His power, too, of making 
the commonplace arresting and the familiar significant, 
stands him in good stead when dealing with the familiar 
dinginess of Soho. The wonder and merit of the book is 
that he succeeds in charging the slow and furtive lives of 
his principal characters and their surroundings with a 
Balzacian significance, without turning all London into a 
phantasmagorial city. There is another quality in his work 
which is curiously Balzacian. The details are extremely 
definite and real, yet they give the impression of having 
been imagined and then felt, rather than observed. His 
descriptions do not read like those of a man who has 
walked about using his eyes and then remembered what 
he has seen; but like those of a man whose sensations are 
born again in his imagination as pictures. 

One of the principal characteristics of Mr. Conrad’s 
work hitherto is that it has been cumulative in method. 
He has attained his ends by piling up the effect. In this 
book he is more concentrated than he has ever been before; 
almost every sentence contains some phrase upon which, if 
interest did ;not hurry him along, the reader would linger 
as containing the heart of the matter. There is a second 
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noticeable characteristic : it shows more clearly than any 
other novel of exceptional imaginative merit, the influence 
of Mr. Henry James. It will be a significant fact to the 
historian of the contemporary novel, that a writer like Mr. 
Conrad, whose aim is intensity, whose forte is excitement 
and whose favourite subjects are violence and adventure, 
should have found so much to learn from a novelist who 
was popularly supposed to lack passion. 

It is interesting to compare the anarchist types which 
Mr. Conrad describes so vividly, with the records of un- 
imaginative people who have haunted anarchist clubs. Of 
such records the one which has the most authentic air is a 
little book written by a repentant Anarchist, Mr. Hart. 
Mr. Hart spent some ten years among anarchists. He was 
secretary to two anarchist “ groups,” and wrote occasionally 
in such papers as the Torch of Anarchy, Freedom, The Com- 
monweal Liberty, and The Alarm, which are now all dead, 
with the exception of Freedom. On the whole, his classi- 
fication of anarchists agrees with that of the late Herr 
Leibknecht, the well-known Socialist member of the 
Reichstag, who divided them into (1) criminals and semi- 
criminals, who throw an anarchist cloak over their crimes; (2) 
police agents; and (3) defenders by word of the “ propaganda 
by deed.” But he adds himself another section—‘“ I hasten 
to confess my acquaintance with many calling themselves 
anarchists, whose lives prove them to have reached as near 
the pinnacle of perfection as is humanly possible.” Now, 
all these types are represented in Mr. Conrad’s remarkable 
book: ‘ Ossipon,” the writer of indecent quasi-medical 
pamphlets, thief and spunger upon women ; “ Verloc,” the 
police-spy ; “Carl Yundt,” the inciter to violence, who 
never risks himself; and ‘“ Michaelis,” the kindly and 
gentle optimistic lover of mankind, who is as free from 
bitterness, envy, or resentment, as Yundt is riddled by them. 
In addition, there is the sinister little ‘“ Professor”; avery rare 
type, the intellectual and consistent anarchist who, without 
being a half-responsible degenerate, deliberately devotes his 
life to destroying the social order. All these characters are 
so presented that the reader believes in them and understands 


1 Confessions of an Anarchist, by W. C. Hart. Grant Richards, 
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them at once. The spirit of “Carl Yundt” finds an 
exact expression in a genuine anarchist manifesto, which was 
seized at Walsall not long after the explosion in the 
Barcelona theatre. Here it is: 


“ Well, comrades, we for whom the opera has 
never had any charms, because it has not been es- 
tablished to admit us to the auditory of the magnificent 
soirées, where the munificence of art contends with 
the brightness of diamonds and lights, can we not 
likewise enjoy in our turn the delightful spectacle of 
seeing, on a fine day, or rather, on a fine evening, this 
splendid building all in flames, in the middle of a 
brilliant feast, and as a veritable apotheosis carried 
towards heaven ? 

* Would not a single one among us feel his heart 
beat with an immense joy in hearing the shrivelling of 
the grease of the rich, and the howlings of that mass 
of flesh, swarming in the midst of that immense vessel 
all in a blaze? 

“In fact, what delight in our town, to see, even at a 
distance, such a red conflagration! A thousand times 
more beautiful to our eyes than the dazzling of the 
purest diamond! 'To hear howlings, the cries of pain 
and rage of the wolves, their females and young ones 
in the midst of the furnace—a thousand times more 
vibrating and more pleasant to our ears than the songs 
of half-a-dozen prostitutes above an orchestra.” 


On the other hand, such a character as ‘* Michaelis” is 
just as real and just as representative. Louise Michel, who 
held a Communist barricade in 1871, was, in her personal 
life, the gentlest and most devoted of human beings. She 
sacrificed her liberty to rescue her mother, who had been 
arrested ; in St. Lazare prison she went without food for 
days in order to relieve the other prisoners; when shot at 
by an anti-anarchist fanatic, she left no stone unturned until 
she had got him acquitted. Mr. Hart quotes, among her 
famous sayings, two which, taken together, represent the 
faith she lived by. 
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“What is human life when great ideas are at stake? 
The killing of a few means the emancipation of the many.” 
And—* People are learning that this is not a time for 
killing ; but for life, for work, for art, for science, for 
fraternity.” This last sentence expresses the spirit of the 
emotional, theoretic, optimistic anarchy, which Michaelis 
stands for in Mr. Conrad’s book. The impression which 
Mr. Hart’s book leaves is that as a cry and as a faith 
Anarchism in England is losing the little power it ever 
had. The people who are drawn together by it and the 
temperaments to whom the cry appeals are too violently 
antagonistic not to fly asunder immediately. Prince Kropot- 
kin and Ravachol both called themselves anarchists! So 
also, in Mr. Conrad’s imaginative picture, over all these 
characters, even over the terrible “ Professor,” there hangs 
a sense of futility and impotence. 

Desmond MacCartuy 
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T is best at the outset to say that these lines are written 

from a standpoint quite different from that of the 

author of this interesting and suggestive volume— 
from one which he would indeed strongly condemn, that 
of convinced belief in Nicene Christianity, in ecclesiastical 
organisation and disciplinary rules (though only as media), and 
a profound sense of the necessity and reality of the forgive- 
ness of sins in that interpretation of it which is to the 
author anathema. 

The standpoint of the book on the other hand is best 
illustrated by the remark of Mr. R. J. Campbell, that he 
would like to have written it himself. The author is 
scornful of all legalism, of all dogmatism, and of every 
form of sacerdotal or Judaistic religion. To him Christ’s 
message is mainly concerned with the denunciation of 
Pharisaism, and religious “cults,” and is confined mainly 
to the individual and to the moral sphere. The idea of a 
Church in any intelligible sense is abhorrent to the writer, 
and the whole structure of Christian doctrine a degradation 
of the primary truths which Jesus came to preach. His 
idealism seems to be very much the same as that of 
Harnack in Das Wesen des Christentums, only it is 
expressed without that weight and dignity which give 
impressiveness to the great historian, even where we 
disagree with him most profoundly. At the same time 
The Creed of Christ will probably be more effective with 
the majority. It is written in an easy and lucid style, and 
presents the case for undogmatic and anti-ecclesiastical 


1 The Creed of Christ. Published by John Lane. 
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religion about as plausibly as it probably ever can be 
presented. I do not believe that the New Theology is a 
transient phenomenon or a mere nine-days’ wonder. On 
the contrary, I think that it represents certain tendencies that 
are always strong, and are to-day very widely dominant 
among cultivated people. The system, for it is a system, 
together with the absolute negation of the whole Christian 
ideal, which is expressed so admirably (even down to the 
lack of good taste) by Mr. John Davidson, are the two great 
adversaries which the Christianity of the Church and the 
creeds has now to encounter. It is well, therefore, for 
those to whom they are adversaries to view them in their 
strongest embodiment—for Acton has taught us to try and 
realise our opponents’ case at its best, not at its weakest, 
to discern the force in it that gives it its persuasiveness and 
not to attempt merely to pick holes. What then are the 
characteristics of the religious ideal set forth in The Creed 
of Christ, and to some extent in books like Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s Substance of Faith, and Mr. Campbell’s well-known 
manifesto, which are likely to commend them to those 
whom the Headmaster of Dulwich calls ordinary men, by 
which he means the serious and reflecting members of the 
educated classes. 

Essentially above all things we have in this system with 


its belief in the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, 


in the order of nature as the symbol of divine harmony, 
and in the paramountcy of the law of love, a recrudescence 
of natural religion, in a form suited to the scientific 
and philosophic temper of the time. The old “natural” 
religion was fundamentally Deistic, and separated God from 
His works, the new is Pantheistic at bottom, and can see 
nothing beyond the ordered circle of the world without, 
with the Divine spirit immanent in the universe and 
expressing itself in evolution—though how writers like 
the author of this book reconcile this with their apparent 
belief in “freedom,” it is beyond the power of the critic to 
understand. Still it remains true that the attractiveness of 
the system is that charm which natural religion always has 
and always will have for those whom the spectacle of the 
mechanism of the universe makes “ miracle ”, “ revelation ” 
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and “supernatural ” impossible conceptions, while they shrink 
from the blankness of mere agnosticism, and desire some 
stronger stimulus to moral effort than those afforded by 
the jejune abstractions of the “ religion of humanity.” The 
fact is that the new theology is the way out of the old 
dilemma placed by Butler between agnosticism and Chris- 
tianity. He showed, what is true, that difficulties are not 
confined to Christianity, but can also be discovered in 
natural religion ; and those who accepted his position were 
driven from the half-way house of Deism, and became 
either Agnostics or Christians. What Butler did not show, 
though it is often assumed that he did, is that there are no 
difficulties in Christianity not also to be found in natural 
religion. There are such difficulties. They are great and 
real. Men have lately realised this fact, and with the 
realisation there comes an inevitable recrudescence of 
natural religion, of course in the form and with the 
embellishments suited to its changed environment. 

It is probable enough that this identification of a system 
at least in some important respects Christian with mere 
natural religion will not be accepted by its adherents. But 
I fail to see any real distinction between the two. ‘“‘ Super- 
natural” is the thing which above all others is the target 
of our author’s scorn, and the very notion of revelation 
as in any sense an illumination from beyond seems abhorrent 
to him. It is true that, in some sense not at all explained, 
he is willing to speak of Christ as God ; but not only is he 
contemptuous of the methods by which in the past the 
Church has guarded its belief, but so far as I can see, the 
whole tone and tendency of the book forbids any notion of 
Christ’s personality which differs in kind from the ordinary 
man, and even in degree from the ordinary prophet. The 
appeal of the system is to those elements in human nature 
which desiderate a religious form for a moral ideal, but 
are at the same time repelled by all forms of the super- 
natural, Church, creed, priesthood, redemption, miracles, 
resurrection. 

Secondly, oblivious of the truth that Christianity is still 
avery young religion, the supporters of the new theology 
identify it with all the mistakes and sins of the Church in 
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the past, and demand a revolutionary breach with historic 
Christianity. Perhaps this tendency is best seen in writers 
like M. Paul Sabatier. Legalism was too much the spirit 
of medieval Christianity. No sane person doubts this. Yet 
medieval Christianity produced St. Francis, Dante, and the 
Imitation. The spirit of legalism and the spirit of discipline 
are not the same thing by any means. But they shade into 
one another. And in an age unwontedly contemptuous of all 
discipline, every writer may have a vogue who points out the 
fallacies of legalism, ridicules the very notion of rules in the 
religious life, and talks in grandiose and patronising terms of 
Christianity as a system of principles which must never be 
degraded into mere regulations. Quite true. They must 
not. But unless principles find some orderly expression, and 
that involves rules, they cannot become practical forces. 
Laws are only means, but they may be a very necessary 
means, and at the present day the danger seems to lie in 
the opposite direction. The attack from this side is like 
the Zwinglian attack on sacramental grace, of which attack 
it is indeed the lineal descendant. The fact that the 
sacraments are of no avail without faith is no ground for 
asserting that they are valueless with it; or that the same 
result can normally be obtained without them. So with 
the whole system of the Church, and you can find excellent 
Quakers without it, and excellent Agnostics who put to 
shame many Christians. But that is no ground of argument 
against the general effect of the system on the average 
man. 

Lastly, the revolutionary and individualist character of 
the scheme will be to many a recommendation. The argu- 
ments directed against Judaism, sacerdotalism, and all forms 
of the ecclesiastical spirit are directly antagonistic to that 
view of the claims of Catholicism, so admirably set forth by 
Father Tyrrell in the first essay of his new work Scylla and 
Charybdis. 

Mr. Tyrrell’s argument is that Catholicism is essentially 
the religion of the “average” man, and that our Lord 
accepted and made use of the ordinary forms of Jewish 
ritual, that Catholicism is justified just because it embodies 
traditions, symbols and practices which are as universal as 
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humanity, and in many cases go back to a non-Christian 
origin. To our author this would be anathema. He 
regards Christ as the sworn foe of all ritual, and indeed 
everything of the nature of “cult.” To him Jesus is purely 
a moral and religious prophet, teaching what Warburton 
called a “divine philosophy of the mind.” The average 
man’s cry for forgiveness, without which any religion will 
appeal to him in vain, he treats with lofty scorn, and 
claims to set forth emphatically a religion for the few. 
But the whole meaning of the Christian faith is that it 
isa religion for the many—that it appeals not so much to 
the man of high ideals elaborating in his study a philosophy 
of the religious spirit, but far more to the poor and the 
maimed, the halt and the blind spiritually. It is no use 
blaming Christianity for what it does not profess to be—a 
religion for “intellectuals.” True there is far more to be 
said for its power to attract and develope the highest intellect 
and deepest culture than smart agnosticism commonly admits; 
though I forbear the hackneyed catalogue which might 
prove the fact. But primarily Christianity appeals not to 
the cultivated intelligence or the trained philosopher, but 
to the harlot, the pauper, and the profligate. Nobody in 
these days of highly developed intellectual life is or ever 
can be expected to embrace Christian faith on philosophic, 
historic or scientific grounds alone. It is only as the 
philosopher feels with the common man the divorce between 
light and life, only as the thinker weeps in loneliness over the 
stains and stabs of sin, only as the artist can say with the 
artisan the heart-stricken words “‘ God be merciful to me a 
sinner,” that Christianity ever is likely to appeal to him. 
Our author, like all his school, belittles the notion of sin, 
and declares there is no forgiveness. That may bea possible 
basis for a religion of the highly educated and disinterested 
idealist. But it is no gospel, only a mockery to tell this 
to the broken worldling, to the repentant drunkard, or the 
millionaire financier whom remorse strikes (if ever it does) 
for the homes he has destroyed and the lives he has ruined. 
Christianity may be false, may be outworn, may be super- 
fluous, but at least it has never professed to open the kingdom 
of heaven, except on the condition of our becoming as little 
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children. This is why I think that the new theology will 
not win a permanent popular hold, though for the reasons 
stated at the beginning, I believe it will have a vast im- 
mediate vogue, and will be of considerable attractive and 
indeed elevating power to a large number of cultivated and 
half-cultivated men and women, who but for the half-way 
house offered to the religious spirit by this substitute for 
Christianity, would be wavering between pessimism and 
mere hedonism. 


J. Nevitte Ficais 


*,* Editorial address (for postal communications only), 7 Kennington 
Terrace, S.E. Stamped envelope for return should be enclosed 
with MSS. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





HE visit of the German Emperor has been greeted 
in most quarters by a chorus of indiscriminate 
welcome, and in some with suspicions and thinly- 

veiled innuendoes. Neither attitude represents that of the 

ordinary Liberal Englishman. It is easy to 
outline what most of us really feel ; and there 
is no good reason for concealing it. We have 
given the Emperor a genuinely cordial welcome. He is 
one of the most interesting personalities in Europe, and he 
is also the representative of a nation with a glorious history 
and a great part to play in the future. But it is im- 
possible that we should wish for as close an alliance with 
the Germany of to-day as we are cultivating, for example, 
with France. International alliances must become more and 
more the expression, not of “deals” between diplomatists, 
but of sympathy between peoples. A few festivities cannot 
permanently alter the sympathies of a nation. And what 
most of us feel is that Germany is to-day behind Western 

Europe in some of what we consider the essentials of 

civilisation. The popular admiration for the Prussian 

type of “strong” man, and still more the position assigned 
to women in social life, sometimes give the traveller in 

Germany a sense of being back in the Middle Ages. _Poli- 

tically, in spite of much to admire in municipal develop- 

ment and in social legislation of a paternal type, Germany 
is to us a land in which democracy is in its infancy, speech 
is not free, and absolutism—exhibited lately in its less agree- 
able aspects—seems to be accepted by most Germans as the 
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ideal of government. In foreign affairs, the materialism 
of German policy is a real obstacle to the comity of nations. 
She refuses to join even in the slight effort at reform in 
Macedonia, and professes a cynical indifference to those 
humanitarian efforts which form the best means of uniting 
the European powers. These considerations, while they 
heighten our sympathy with the progressive parties in 
Germany, will prevent a thorough union of hearts for many 
years to come. But all this does not give the slightest 
countenance to any feeling of hostility. The ridiculous 
press campaign which has been carried on against Germany 
since the Navy Act of 1900 has never found serious evi- 
dence to rest upon. It cannot point to any specific cause 
of quarrel with Germany. It is reduced to explaining that 
her desire for friendship with England is nothing but a 
cloak for inveterate enmity. For our part, we repudiate 
any desire to “ pen Germany in” by a system of alliances 
with other European powers, and we see no objection what- 
ever to her increasing her naval strength in proportion to 
the growth of her commerce, except indeed those crushing 
objections which apply to all Powers alike. The Emperor 
will carry back to his people the message that good-will, 
not envy or fear, is the attitude of every sane Englishman 
towards Germany. 


The outlook in Russia is a dark one. The Reactionaries 
in the new Duma, numbering 190, will certainly prevent 

The Third any legislation which tends against autocracy, 

Russian and will probably carry new measures of 

Parliament repression. The Octobrists (100) profess to 
support the,Constitution (already violated) of 1905, and 
have put forward a tolerably Liberal programme. But the 
predominance of landowners among them will make real 
agrarian reform impossible. Much interest centres round 
the attitude of the Constitutional Democrats (60) under 
Prof. Miliukoff. They have issued a programme far 
removed in spirit from their famous Viborg manifesto. Its 
mildness seems to have been designed to facilitate an alliance 
with the Octobrists—though the overtures, if any were 
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made, have not, ‘at the time of writing, been received with 
much favour. The “ Left” groups will refuse to condemn 
terrorist methods, and this may even be made the excuse 
for another dissolution. But the exact grouping of sections 
can have no absorbing interest for the friends of Russian 
freedom. If the Duma represented the people, the 
question whether it could ‘“ work harmoniously ” with the 
Government would be a vital one. When it is little more 
than an arbitrary collection of Government nominees, that 
question sinks into insignificance. The important conflict 
will be fought out in the country. The peasants have lost 
faith in the Duma. Whatever may happen within the 
walls of the Tauris Palace, revolutionary activity will 
increase outside it. The third Duma owes its existence 
to an act of bad faith. Until that act is atoned for, there 
can be no genuine co-operation between the Government 


and the people. 





The dissatisfaction at Sir Edward Grey’s conduct of 
foreign affairs, which has been expressed with increasing 
frequency of late in the Liberal press, is not 

Giey’s Forcige surprising. This Review is the more free to 
Policy criticise his action, in that it has always 
endeavoured to see his point of view. It has 

recognised his great services to the cause of peace, and the 
prudence and caution which are the strong features of his 
character. It has acknowledged his difficulties, particularly 
in the case of the Congo, a question recently brought to the 
front by a powerful “‘ Appeal to the Nation,” signed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and by leading men of every 
party. It pointed out last month the conspicuous merits of 
his Anglo-Russian agreement, taking the view that these 
far outweigh its defects. None the less there are many 
points which still cause uneasiness, and to which we shall 
continue to refer from time to time. Sir Edward Grey’s 
own words as to the position of Russia in Europe, and the 
unfortunate suggestion of the Cronstadt visit, have given 
rise to the very natural suspicion that the Anglo-Russian 
agreement was designed to strengthen the existing Russian 
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Government. It is hard to believe that it will have this 
effect if treated, as it should be treated, merely as a frontier 
arrangement ; but it is possible for a Foreign Secretary, if 
he is not on his guard, to make it more than this. The 
provisions as to Persia, again, are disquieting. We give 
below a presentation of the Persian view by Professor 
Browne, which will be new to English readers, and which 
should open the eyes of Liberals to the sinister possibilities 
contained in the Agreement. Nor is this the only case 
which suggests that Liberalism finds insufficient expression 
in our foreign policy. At the Hague, our delegates were 
not instructed to indicate any clear or consistent line 
of reform, and on the question of the capture of private 
property at sea, their attitude gave cause for suspicion 
and vitiated their pacific proposals. In Macedonia, we 
appear not only to have failed to lead the Powers forward, 
but actually to have broken that “continuity of foreign 
policy ” on which Conservatives rightly lay stress. Astonish- 
ment is felt on all hands in the Balkans that Sir Edward 
Grey should have receded from Lord Lansdowne’s firm 
assertion of the claim of Europe—as opposed to the 
‘interested ” Powers—to apply reforms. 


The release of Messrs, Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh does 
credit to Mr. Morley’s strength of mind. It is impossible 
to say how far his action is due to the 
efforts of Liberals at home; but it is at least 
probable that it has been hastened by them ; 
and the same is probably the case with the forthcoming 
increase of native officials which is hinted at in Egypt. 
The release came at an appropriate moment. It coincided 
with several events which have been interpreted as signs 
of a triumph of the “moderate” over the “extreme” 
reformers. There is ground for hoping that a definite 
policy of “rallying the moderates,” to use Mr. Morley’s 
own words, has been undertaken. It is only by generous 
and speedy reforms that this can be done, and the ground 
cut from under the feet of the more reckless party. When 
order is fundamentally threatened, England must support 
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repressive measures; and we recognise that the recent 
Peace Preservation Act may have been necessary. But 
Mr. Morley has rightly decided that the existence of dis- 
affection shall not be made an excuse for delaying reform. 
His proposals are, it is understood, put forward tentatively 
for discussion during the present winter. They will need 
much strengthening if they are to be effective in restoring 
contentment, and enlisting the support of the constitutional 
party in India. The Indian members of the Secretary of 
State’s Council should be persons approved and supported 
by Indian opinion. There should be a freer career for 
Indians in the public service—educational as well as civil. 
The Legislative Councils need an increase of elected 
members, and a widening of their powers. The judicial 
service has yet to be separated from the executive and 
placed under the control of the High Courts. Lastly, a 
reduction of several millions in military expenditure ought 
to be effected without delay, now that the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement has removed the spectre which has haunted the 
minds of Anglo-Indian soldiers for half-a-century. 


Of all the financial storms which the Americans have 
sent over to us, the latest is the most complex. A greater 
variety of disturbing factors have come into 
operation this time than ever did before. 
The crisis of 1893 was more commercial 
than financial, and the financial part of it was more domestic 
than international. What the United States suffered from 
then was a general collapse of prices. Not stocks only but 
commodities of all kinds, and especially staple exports, fell to 
record levels. There was a gold problem, but of quite a 
different kind to the present one. It was a question of 
how to get gold enough to bolster up the silver dollar. 
Though considerable amounts of gold were taken from 
London in order to help New York through the silver 
scare, all of it came back within the year. In fact, the 
United States exported on balance a large amount of gold 
in 1893. The present situation is in all the above 
particulars the reverse of 1893. Prices are at high 
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instead of low water mark. The country, instead of being 
worn out by a long course of industrial depression, has been 
caught on the top of a huge wave of prosperity. The 
banks, instead of being in shallow water as most of them 
were then, have been pulled up under full sail on a flood 
tide. But the greatest difference in to-day’s situation is that 
there is no silver spectre. It was exorcised once and for 
all in 1900, and silver is now mere conventional money in 
the States, just as in England. Its place has, however, been 
taken by a worse spectre—banking competition for gold. 
All over the world banks have fallen into the strange 
delusion that gold is the best safeguard of credit. However 
huge or risky their liabilities may be, they consider 
themselves safe so long as they have fifteen or twenty per 
cent. of a gold reserve. When they find that they have 
over-extended their credit, their chief thought is not to 
contract it, but to get more gold to bolster it up with. 
That description is specially true of up-to-date American 
banking, and still more true of trust company business, 
which is little else than a bastard sort of banking. What 
happened was that the weak links in this over-extended 
system of credit began to give way ; a group of speculative 
banks failed; then two or three big trust companies 
closed their doors. The savings banks averted runs which 
might have been fatal to them by enforcing their legal 
right to thirty days’ notice; their ordeal is yet to come. 
Meanwhile hoarding and popular suspicion of bank notes 
and cheques have produced a strong demand for currency 
all over the country. The Eastern banks have had to let 
out a lot of their gold and other legal money in order to 
satisfy it. Even then currency is still at a premium of three 
or four per cent. Gold especially is wanted, being the 
most useful of all forms of money. Over ten millions 
sterling of it went over to New York in three weeks. Such 
a drain has necessitated a drastic advance in the bank rate. 
Within little more than a week it was run up from four and 
a half to seven per cent., and at the moment of writing 
a possible eight per cent. rate is one of the shadows on the 
financial horizon. 
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If the weight of individual names and the authority of 
fame can carry a reform, the office of the Censorship of 
Plays is doomed; for there is hardly one 
man of letters commanding respect who is 
not emphatically opposed to the present 
system. It is hard, however, to persuade the majority 
of playgoers that the matter is worth making a fuss 
about. What does it signify, they think, if plays by 
Ibsen, Tolstoi, Maeterlinck, Mr. Shaw or Mr. Granville 
Barker are occasionally suppressed? Their attitude is due, 
in the first place, to regarding the theatre as a place of trivial 
entertainment ; secondly, while the less strait-laced among 
them are in favour of allowing a considerable latitude to 
sexual frivolity, they are nevertheless anxious that managers 
of musical and social comedies should not be allowed to go 
too far in catering for the common taste. To invest the 
opinion of a gentlemanly man of the world with absolute 
authority seems to them the best method of applying such 
a check, They do not see the full consequences of such a 
system. The way it works is this. All plays or comedies 
which appeal to the sexual interest, even if they do this 
rather basely and vulgarly, are allowed, provided that the 
real consequences of vice are kept in the background. No 
sexual subject is forbidden—seduction, attempted rape, 
adultery, promiscuous connexions, provided that they are 
treated frivolously as in musical comedy, or sentimentally as 
in such dramas as The Christian; but the moment any of 
these topics are treated thoughtfully and sincerely, that is 
to say, the moment that their real consequences and real 
bearing upon life are shown, the play is pronounced too 
indecent for performance. Now it is impossible to exclude 
sex from the drama ; it occupies too large a part of life itself ; 
so the question at issue is, are we only going to allow it 
to be treated with levity (sometimes harmless and sometimes 
debasing), or shall we also permit thoughtful men to 
deal with it in a serious spirit? And that question 
is vital. It cannot be good for any community that a 
great and influential art such as the drama should only 


encourage men to think lightly or sentimentally about such 
matters. 


The Censorship 
of the Drama 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S SOVEREIGNTY * 


“ O men of my age, this book is a revelation.” 
The speaker was a man of thirty-two; highly 
educated; belonging to a political family ; 

brother, son, and grandson of Members of Parliament. 

No one could have had better opportunities for learning 

the history of Queen Victoria’s reign, and yet this selection 

from the Queen’s letters was to him “a revelation.” To 
us, who have the misfortune to be middle-aged, or the 
worse misfortune to be old, the book seemed rather a con- 

firmation and enlargement of what we knew before, than a 

revelation of what had been hitherto concealed. In brief, 

it proves that Queen Victoria was not merely a Crowned 

Head, but, in a very real and effective sense, a Sovereign ; 

and that, alike in the minutest and the most extensive affairs 

of State, her influence was a factor which could never be 
disregarded. 

Before we come to the evidences of this effective 
sovereignty which the Letters contain, a word should be 
said about the manner and method of the book. My only 
criticism is that it is “faultily faultless.’ The “ Intro- 
ductory Notes” prefixed to the successive chapters are well- 
informed ; the dates accurate ; the footnotes sufficient but 
not redundant; and everything which could, by the 
utmost severity of judgement, have been deemed indiscreet 
has been rigidly excluded. This may be regarded as praise 
or as censure, according to the taste and fancy of the 


1 The Letters of Queen Victoria. A Selection from Her Majesty’s 
Correspondence between the years 1837 and 1861. Published by authority 
of His Majesty the King. Edited by Arthur Christopher Benson, M.A., 
and Viscount Esher, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. London: John Murray, Albemarle 
Street, W., 1907. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA'S SOVEREIGNTY 
reader. For my part, I have always considered the Life of 
Bishop Wilberforce the best biography in the language, 
because the biographer simply heaped together great 
masses of the Bishop’s correspondence and journal, and left 
them to tell their own tale unhindered by scrupulosity and 
excision. Perhapssuch a method of constructing biography 
is not discreet ; but certainly it produces a very lifelike and 
human impression. 

Mr. Benson and Lord Esher are men of more cautious 
mind than the Bishop’s biographer; and yet even they 
have unbent a little in describing Queen Victoria’s early 
days. They do not conceal the fact that she had, in her 
own phrase, a “rather melancholy childhood.” The young 
Princess was sedulously trained by her widowed mother for 
the position which awaited her; but the home was dull, 
and the regimen austere. ‘I was brought up very simply— 
never had a room to myself till I was nearly grown up—always 
slept in my mother’s room till I came to the throne.” _Prin- 
cess Feodore, the Duchess of Kent’s daughter by her first 
marriage, wrote to her sister Victoria in later years about 
“that dismal existence of ours.” “I,” she added, “ escaped 
some years of imprisonment, which you, my poor darling 
sister, had to endure after I was married.” ‘The domestic 
system suggested by these vigorous words would seem to 
have been pre-eminently ill-fitted to the temperament and 
nature of the young Princess. It is evident that she was 
a peculiarly healthy, vigorous, and active child ; delighting 
in horses and dogs and riding and the open air; and much 
fonder of fun and dancing than of lessons and lectures and 
constitutional walks. She “baffled every attempt to teach 
her,” even her letters, till she was five years old ; and she 
never became a bookworm. She found Russell’s Modern 
Europe “very interesting,” but thought Clarendon’s History 
of the Rebellion “ drily written.” According to Lord Mel- 
bourne, she “spoke German well, and wrote it ; understood 
Italian ; spoke French fluently, and wrote it with great 
elegance” ; and the rest of her education she “ owed to her 
own natural shrewdness and quickness.” 

So the carefully-guarded but not pleasurable girlhood 
passed, until the fateful month of May, 1837, when the 
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Princess attained her legal majority, and William IV lay 
adying. On the 16th of June she wrote to her uncle, King 
Leopold : “ You know, of course, how very i// the King is: 
it may a// be over at any moment, and yet may last a few 
days. Consequently, we have not been out anywhere in 
public since Tuesday 6th, and since Wednesday all my 
lessons are stopped.” 

Never were a young lady’s lessons “stopped” so decis- 
ively. At six o’clock in the morning of the 2oth of June, 
the Princess was called out of bed, and told that she was 
Queen. An extract from her journal for the day is worth 
quoting : “Since it has pleased Providence to place me in 
this station, I shall do my utmost to fulfil my duty towards 
my country. I am very young, and perhaps in many, 
though not in all, things inexperienced ; but I am sure that 
very few have more real good-will and more real desire to 
do what is fit and right than I have.” There speaks an 
honest, unaffected, and self-reliant nature; and the promise 
of eighteen was made good in a reign of sixty-three years. 

The counsels addressed by King Leopold to his niece 
when she took up the burden of sovereignty were conspicu- 
ously sagacious ; and, as the sequel shows, they did not fall 
on unheeding ears. ‘The irksome position in which you 
have lived will have the merit to have given you the habit 
of discretion and prudence, as in your position you never can 
have too much of either.” ‘Be courageous, firm, and 
honest, as you have been till now.” ‘ Avoid to say much 
about your youth and inexperience.” ‘I should advise you to 
say, as often as possible, that you were Jorn in England. 
George III ‘gloried’ in this, and, as none of your cousins 
were born in England, it is your interest de faire reporter cela 
Sortement.” “Avoid quarrels, but also stick firmly to your 
resolution when once taken. Keep up your usual cool 
spirit, whatever may be tried to tease you out of it.” 
“‘Begin by taking everything as the King leaves it... . 
Parties, which at present are so nearly balanced, remain in 
statu quo, and you gain time.” 

The story of the next two years is one of the most 
interesting passages in Queen Victoria’s long and eventful 
life. Its opening has all the charm of vivid and striking 
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¢ QUEEN VICTORIA'S SOVEREIGNTY 
contrast. Behind is the restrained and disciplined girlhood, 
in which a strong and active nature is perpetually, is in- 
cessantly kicking against the pricks of a coercion not too 
gently applied. Before lies a period of unfettered liberty, 
of ever-fresh enjoyment, and of power which it was a ee 
delight to exercise. No girl of eighteen ever stood in so + 
perilous a position; and, as we know from the Queen’s Ss 
own writing, she regretted in maturer life the thoughtless- > 
ness of those early days. Yet, as we follow the narrative, = 
we trace the development of a character more than 
commonly distinctive, and marked from the outset by 
attributes which coloured the whole succeeding reign. 
There is the same strong joe de vivre; the same frank 
enjoyment of nature and society and rational amusement. 
“JT am very well, sleep well, and dine every evening in the 
country.” “I have been out riding every day for about three 
hours, which quite renovates me.” “I have very pleasant 
large dinner-parties every day.” “I have been dancing 
till past four o’clock this morning.” “I have resumed my 
singing-lessons with Lablache, twice a week, which form 
an agreeable recreation in the midst of all my business. I 
have been learning many of your old favourites, which I 
hope to sing with you when we meet.” “After being 
~ so very long in the country, I was preparing to go out 
in right earnest, whereas I have only been ‘wice to the play | 
since our return. However, we are to have another dinner =: 
to-morrow, and are going to the play and opera. After 
Easter, I hope I shall make amends for all this solitariness.” 
This faculty of innocent enjoyment marked the Queen’s 
whole life, and to it must be added the same warmth of 
domestic affection, the same faithfulness in friendship, the 
same cheerful reliance on Divine guidance and protection. 
But there is one trait in the young Queen’s character, 
which, as bearing on the work of sovereignty, claims more 
than a passing mention. In the first hours of her reign, 
her sense of power and love of exercising it caught the 
notice of experienced observers like Charles Greville ; and 
they appear in every page of these Letters. There is no Bes 
hesitation, no doubt, no uncertainty. Each point as it a 
arises is promptly decided, and it is evident that each 
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decision is regarded as final. Thus, on the morning of the 
accession : “ At nine came Lord Melbourne, whom I saw in 
my room, and of course quite alone, as I shall a/ways do to 
all my Ministers.” Three weeks later: “The Queen has 
seen the Lord Chamberlain, and has given him all her 


” 


orders.” No detail, however small, escapes her scrutiny. 
She gives commands about the Royal Standard on the 
Round Tower at Windsor, about the riding horses in the 
Queen Dowager’s stable ; and she makes even the beloved 
Melbourne feel her annoyance when some trifling appoint- 
ment has been made without her sanction first sought and 
obtained. When Sir Robert Peel wishes to remove the 
Whig Ladies of the Bedchamber, the Queen writes: “ Sir 
Robert Peel has behaved very ill, and has insisted on my 
giving up my Ladies, to which I replied that I never 
would consent, and I never saw a man so frightened... . 
I was calm but very decided, and I think you would have 
been pleased to see my composure and great firmness. The 
Queen of England will not submit to such trickery.” Five 
days later, to King Leopold : “ You will easily imagine that 
I firmly resisted this attack upon my power. I acted quite 
alone, but I have been, and shall be, supported by my 
country, who are very enthusiastic about it, and loudly 
cheered me on going to Church on Sunday.” 

It is obvious that this authoritative temper, early 
developed and favoured by all surrounding circumstances, 
might easily have led the young Sovereign into constitu- 
tional difficulties. Before she had been on the throne two 
months, Greville wrote in his diary: “In the midst of all 
her propriety of manner and conduct, the Queen begins to 
exhibit slight signs of a peremptory disposition, and it is 
impossible not to suspect that, as she gains confidence and 
as her character begins to develope, she will evince a strong 
will of her own.” And two years later he described her 
letter about the Ladies of the Bedchamber as “ written in a 
strain such as Elizabeth might have used.” “It is,” he 
added, “‘a high trial to our institutions when the wishes 
of a Princess of nineteen can overturn a great ministerial 
combination.” 

Reviewing six years later the events of 1839, Disraeli 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S SOVEREIGNTY 
lamented that the Conservative leader should have set him- 
self in opposition to the personal wishes of “a youthful 
Princess, whose appearance touched the imagination, and 
to whom her people were generally inclined to ascribe 
something of that decision of character which becomes 
those born to command.” That the “strong will,” the 
“ peremptory disposition,” and the “decision of character,” 
which these shrewd observers noted, were schooled into 
the strictest accordance with constitutional propriety, was 
due to the sagacious and fascinating personality of Lord 
Melbourne. When the Queen came to the throne, she 
had no politics. The politicians whom the Duchess of 
Kent invited to Kensington made no great impression on 
the Princess, though she found Palmerston “ pleasant and 
amusing.” She thought Melbourne “a straightforward, 
honest, clever, and good man”; and had a friendly feeling 
for “poor little Lord John Russell.” But she “did not 
belong to any party”; and the influence of King Leopold 
was distinctly in a Conservative direction. The ascendency 
of Melbourne, which dates from the Queen’s accession, 
though political in its effects was personal in its origin. 
Melbourne was now in his fifty-ninth year, brilliantly 
handsome, a man of the world, and the soul of honour. 
“His temperament was sympathetic, he had a passion for 
society, and he had no one of his own to love.” He seems 
to have felt intensely the responsibility for forming the 
young Queen’s political thought and action, which had 
devolved upon him as Prime Minister at the time of her 
accession. ‘Though reputed the easiest-going and most 
careless of men, he devoted his whole life and all his 
rich array of social gifts to this new function. He “slid 
by degrees into an office without a name, which combined 
in itself the duties of private secretary and tutor.” When 
the Court was at Buckingham Palace he visited the Queen 
daily ; and when it moved to Windsor, he moved with it, 
and lived for months at a stretch in the Castle. 

“He is at the Queen’s side,” wrote Greville, “for at 
least six hours a day—an hour in the morning, two on 
horseback in the afternoon, one at dinner, and two in the 
evening. ... His manner to her is perfect, always respectful, 
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and never presuming upon the extraordinary distinction 
he enjoys ; hers to him is simple and natural, indicative of 
the confidence she reposes in him, and of her lively taste 
for his society.” A not less close observer was Samuel 
Wilberforce, afterwards Bishop, who described Melbourne’s 
behaviour to the Queen as “ perfect—the fullest attentive 
deference of the subject, with a subdued air of ‘your 
father’s friend’ that was fascinating; and the pleasure 
which lighted up her countenance was quite touching.” 
It is difficult to be sure whether Melbourne was fully 
aware of the influence which he exercised on the young 
Queen’s thinking. Though an exceedingly moderate 
politician, as averse as man could be from violent reforms 
or desperate counsels, Melbourne was a sound Whig. He 
knew the practice and working of the Constitution as 
established by the revolution of 1688, and he could instruct 
his royal pupil with authority on the prerogatives of the 
Crown, the powers of Parliament, and the liberties of the 
subject. That he was careful to instil these constitutional 
principles we know ; it is not so certain whether he deliber- 
ately sought to involve the Queen in the meshes of party, 
and used his unique position to promote the official interests 
of the Whigs. But whatever Melbourne’s intention may 
have been, there can be no doubt about the result. The 
Queen, who had always respected him, learned to love him, 
to lean on his advice in every detail, to share his opinions 
on all political topics, and in effect to make his cause her 
own. When Tory opposition to the Whig Ministry shows 
signs of abatement, she regards the Lords as ‘become 
moderate and reasonable.” The General Election of 1837 
proves favourable to the Whigs, “though not quite so 
much as we could wish.” ‘ We shall have as good a House 
as we had.” “The Irish Elections are very favourable to 
us.” ‘We have no fear. . . . The Duke of Wellington 


is behaving uncommonly well, going with Ministers, and 

behaving as an honest man should do.” The list of Whigs 

in the House of Commons is “ the list of our supporters.” 

The Tories are “those people who pride themselves upon 

upholding the Prerogative.” To entrust Peel with the 

formation of a Ministry is to “have to take people whom 
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QUEEN VICTORIA'S SOVEREIGNTY 

I should have no confidence in.” On another occasion she 
is “very irate with the Tories,” and is only with difficulty 
persuaded by Melbourne to “hold out the olive branch a 
little.” 

In 1841, Parliament was dissolved, the Whig Govern- 
ment thus, as Lord Shaftesbury amiably said, “ hiding their 
own hoary profligacy under the Queen’s young virtue.” 
The General Election gave the Tories a majority of eighty, 
and precipitated the inevitable parting between Queen and 
Premier. Three years before, Greville had written: “If 
Melbourne should be compelled to resign, the Queen’s 
privation will be the more bitter on account of the exclusive- 
ness of her intimacy with him.” On the 30th of August, 
1841, the Queen wrote: ‘“ What the Queen felt when she 
parted from her dear, kind friend Lord Melbourne is better 
imagined than described.” On Melbourne’s retirement Sir 
Robert Peel became Prime Minister. In 1839, the Queen 
had found him a “cold, odd man,” “couldn’t make out 
what he meant,” and “ didn’t like his manner—how different, 
how dreadfully different, to that frank, open, natural, and 
most kind, warm manner of Lord Melbourne.” Yet in 
1846, when Peel, having been Prime Minister for five years, 
was driven from office, she wrote to King Leopold: 
“Yesterday was a very hard day for me. I had to part 
with Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen, who are irreparable 
losses to us and the country. . . . We felt so safe with them. 
The discretion of Peel, I believe, is unexampled. . . . I am 
a good deal overcast by all these tribulations.” 

This contrast between the language of 1846 and that of 
1839 and even of 1841, is noteworthy. It exhibits for the 
first time what was afterwards so conspicuously seen in the 
cases of Lord Beaconsfield and John Bright—the Queen's 
readiness to dismiss past grievances, to overcome prejudices, 
to reconsider hasty judgements, and to bestow her entire con- 
fidenceon Ministers, even if not personally attractive to herself, 
who were sincerely devoted to the interests of the State. 
But, in the case of Sir Robert Peel, the Queen’s natural 
magnanimity was reinforced by a persuasive power. The 
editors of these Letters describe her as “almost typically 
feminine.” Confident, in a sense, she was; but “she had 
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THE ALBANY REVIEW 
the feminine instinct strongly developed of dependence 
upon some manly adviser.” Between 1837 and 1840 this 
“manly adviser” was Lord Melbourne: from the roth of 
February, 1840, onwards, Prince Albert. No happier 
choice could have been made. The Prince was extremely 
handsome, highly intelligent, excellently accomplished ; and 
he was a man of singularly pure and lofty character. The 
marriage was, as all the world knows, ideally happy. 
“ Happy marriages,” said Mr. Gladstone, “are rather the 
rule among us than the exception; but even among 
happy marriages this marriage was exceptional, so nearl 
did the union of thought, heart, and action both fulfil the 
ideal, and bring duality near to the borders of identity. 
Not uncommonly, the wife is to the husband as the adjec- 
tive is to the substantive. And beyond doubt the great 
faculties and comprehensive accomplishments of Prince 
Albert fully entitled him to claim a husband’s place. But 
the husband’s place was in this case modified by the position. 
The Prince exactly appreciated the demands of the throne 
upon its occupant, and the consequential demands of his 
wife upon himself. He saw that it was his duty to live in, 
for, and through her, and he accepted with a marvellous 
accuracy of intellectual apprehension, and with an un- 
swerving devotion of his heart, this peculiarly relative 
element in a splendid existence. . . . He was to her, in 
deed and truth, a second self.” 

This description of the Queen’s married life in its per- 
sonal and domestic aspects is fully borne out by the various 
volumes in which from time to time she admitted her 
subjects to the knowledge of her private joys and sorrows. 
But these Letters for the first time reveal what had been 
previously guessed about the Prince’s strong and increasing 
influence on his wife’s sovereignty. So large a part of a 
Sovereign’s business consists in the appreciation of human 
character, that personal likings and antipathies must count 
for much in the constitution and the stability of govern- 
ments. It was, therefore, a matter of no small moment 
that, when the young and inexperienced Queen disliked Sir 
Robert Peel, and felt herself made shy and awkward by his 
shyness and awkwardness, “‘his character was particularly 
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sympathetic to the Prince,” whom she so entirely trusted. 
The editors tell us that “of all the English Ministers with 
whom he was brought in contact, he preferred the stately 
and upright Commoner” ; and this preference, impercept- 
ibly but most effectively, changed the Queen’s relations with 
her second Prime Minister. It is recorded, to Melbourne’s 
honour, that though, after his retirement from office, he 
still, and with doubtful prudence, continued to correspond 
with the Queen, he “tried to augment, rather than under- 
mine, Peel’s growing influence with the Queen and 
Prince.” 

It certainly can surprise no one to hear that the Queen’s 
judgements on public men and public affairs was swayed by 
the Prince Consort ; but perhaps the extent to which the 
Prince himself was swayed by Stockmar has never been 
shown so clearly as in these Letters. Stockmar was a 
German doctor, who had come to England as private 
physician to Prince Leopold, husband of Princess Char- 
lotte, and afterwards King of the Belgians. From physician 
he became private secretary, and on King Leopold’s 
recommendation he returned to England on the Queen’s 
accession, and remained here for fifteen months “in an 
unofficial capacity as her chief adviser.” The editors tell 
us that “‘ there was a general feeling of dislike in the minds 
of the English public to the German influences that were 
supposed to be brought to bear upon the Queen ; and Lord 
Melbourne found it necessary to make a public and categori- 
cal denial of the statement that Stockmar was acting as the 
Queen’s private secretary. But the statement, if not tech- 
nically, was virtually true. Stockmar lived at Court, 
had interviews with the Queen and her Ministers ; and, 
though he industriously endeavoured to efface himself, yet 
there is no doubt that he was consulted on most important 
questions.” Of these by far the most important was the 
projected marriage of Queen Victoria. She had displayed 
some fondness for her cousin, Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg ; 
and Stockmar was entrusted with a very delicate and peculiar 
task : “ He was asked by King Leopold to accompany Prince 
Albert on a tour in Italy, with the idea of completing his 
education, and in order to satisfy himself that the Prince 
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would be a worthy Consort for the Queen.” This task he 
performed with such conspicuous skill and judgement that, 
in Mr. Gladstone’s words, “the whole narrative recalls 
the most graceful fictions of wise geni and gentle fairies, 
besetting mortals with blessings, and biassing their fates 
to bliss.” 

It was inevitable that such a guide, philosopher and 
friend as Stockmar had shown himself to be, should retain 
a strong ascendency over the mind of the Prince whose 
fortunes he had so beneficently guided ; and this ascendency 
the Baron was careful to maintain by constant correspond- 
ence and frequent visits. He seemed to have formed the 
Prince’s thinking habits, just as the Prince in turn formed 
those of Queen Victoria ; and this fact gives importance to 
the Baron’s own convictions. ‘*Stockmar,” say the editors, 
“had jealously nursed two profound political ideals—the 
unity of Germany under Prussia, and the establishment of 
close relations between Germany and England.” Had the 
Baron confined his attention to these two topics, he would 
have played an altogether useful part ; but, unluckily, he 
considered himself a capital authority on the principles and 
working of the British Constitution, and his doctrine on 
these vital points sank deep into the mind of his royal pupil. 
He dreaded, as a German bureaucrat who had “ graduated at 
the Congress of Vienna,” was bound to dread, the advancing 
forces of Democracy ; and he was persuaded that the only 
method of withstanding them was to insist, with all possible 
tenacity, on the existing prerogatives of the Crown, and, in 
those spheres of action where they are regulated, not by 
statute but by tradition, to extend them as far as circum- 
stances would allow. In 1854 he wrote, for the guidance 
of the Queen and the Prince, a constitutional dissertation of 
which Mr. Gladstone said that “a congeries of propositions 
stranger in general result never was amassed in order to 
explain to the unlearned the more mysterious lessons em- 
braced in the study of the British Monarchy.” 

The doctrine to which the Baron clung with special 
tenacity was that the Sovereign should be practically 
Premier, and this, as Mr. Gladstone showed,! was wholly 


1 Gleanings of Past Years, Vol. I. p. 87. 
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subversive of the theory of the Cabinet. The lesson was 
given in good faith, but it was founded in error, and it was 
only too faithfully learnt. ‘ Much,” as the editors observe, 
“of the jealousy that was felt, on various occasions, at the 
position which Prince Albert assumed with regard to 
political situations, is referable to Stockmar’s influence.” 
The bulk of these three substantial volumes is occupied 
with Queen Victoria’s exercise of sovereignty between 
1841 and 1861 ; and, throughout those twenty years, her 
sovereignty was, in all but name, shared by the Prince 
Consort. 

The present writer once heard from Lord Shaftesbury, 
who received it direct from Melbourne, that the Queen 
wished to confer the Crown Matrimonial, by Act of 
Parliament, on the Prince; and that Melbourne resisted 
the proposal with the impressive reminder that “if you 
once get the English people into the way of making kings, 
they may get into the way of unmaking them.” That this 
is substantially true is shown by a memorandum which the 
Queen wrote in 1856; and though, on full consideration of 
all the circumstances, the title of King Consort was with- 
held, the Prince’s active position and powers were scarcely 
less than those of a King Regnant. As Lord Aberdeen 
observed, at a time when the Prince was publicly accused 
of improper interference in the work of sovereignty, “ The 
ties of Nature and the dictates of common sense are more 
powerful than constitutional fictions.” Meanwhile, Stock- 
mar’s influence was constantly at work ; and, in considering 
the words and acts of the Crown during the period before 
us, we are really considering the joint handiwork of the 
Queen, the Prince, and their unrecognised but ever-active 
counsellor. Even if there were no external evidence to 
guide us, the most casual reader must perceive the differ- 
ence of tone and touch between the letters of the unmarried 
and of the married Queen. The earlier letters are eager, 
impulsive, even, if such a word be permissible, headlong ; 
expressing every thought that comes uppermost without 
concealment or circumlocution ; and often too impetuous 
to be bound by the rules of syntax. Where official style 
requires the third person, Nature breaks into the first. 
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From 1841 the style of these royal letters begin to 
change. More pointed or more sensible they could not 
be ; but they become increasingly precise, measured, and 
dignified. They disclose a singularly penetrating mind, 
which pierces sophistries and flummery ; and a natural turn 
for argument which can perceive the force of a logical con- 
tention even when it proceeds from an opponent. As an 
instance of this last trait, we may cite an incident which 
occurred at the end of 1851. Lord Palmerston had just 
been dismissed from the Foreign Office, and the Prime 
Minister, Lord John Russell, while justifying the dismissal 
on the ground that Palmerston had “ violated prudence and 
decorum,” offered him the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland. 
Palmerston promptly replied that, by making this offer, the 
Premier practically refuted his own charges, inasmuch as 
the Lord-Lieutenancy required prudence and decorum for 
the fulfilment of its duties. On this the Queen, though 
highly indignant at Palmerston’s conduct, yet remarks that 
“he certainly has the best of the argument”; and saga- 
ciously adds that “‘ great care ought to be taken in bestowing 
praise on him, as he always takes advantage of it to turn 
against those who meant it merely to soothe him.” 

To enumerate the subjects with which these Letters 
deal would be to recapitulate the domestic and foreign 
history of England for twenty years. So far as public 
issues are concerned, the facts have long been before the 
world ; but the Queen’s correspondence with King Leopold, 
with the Royal Family of France, with Napoleon III, with 
Stockmar, and with her own Ministers reveals a private but 
most effective exercise of sovereignty, of which the con- 
temporary public was wholly unaware, and which has not 
even yet been adequately realised. 

The range of topics handled is absolutely unlimited. 
It reaches from “ great issues, good or bad, for human kind ” 
—alliances and treaties, wars and preparations for war ; 
freedom and authority, vengeance and mercy—down to the 
colour of a soldier’s uniform and the sporting rights in the 
New Forest. Every appointment, from the highest to the 
lowest, every mark of honour, every public recognition, is 
submitted to the Crown for approval or rejection. The 
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claims of a clergyman to be made a bishop or a dean are as 
carefully examined as those of a politician to be admitted to 
the Cabinet, or of an officer to obtain command of a regi- 
ment. The distribution of a medal or the design of a coin 
—the bestowal of an Order or the creation of a Peerage— 
is weighed as carefully as the wording of a despatch which 
may kindle an European conflagration. In every act of 
Government, momentous or insignificant, the Crown appears 
as an active power, vigilant, formidable, and not seldom 
decisive. 

This wide yet minute survey of the State, in all its parts ee 
and functions, was concentrated, so to say, on the domain 4 
of Foreign Affairs. The intensity and alertness of the per- 
sonal interest with which the Queen follows every act of every s 
foreign government, and every incident in the life of every : : 
European prince, strikingly exemplifies the statement (re- ig 
corded elsewhere) of Lord Aberdeen. ‘“‘ George IV was 
indolent, but he always read important papers, especially 
Foreign Affairs. But that is always the case—the Foreign 
Affairs are what interest them—they concern the Family of Sa 
Princes.” That old-fashioned phrase, “the Family of 
Princes,” gains a fresh significance from Queen Victoria’s a 
letters, ‘To every Sire et cher Frere in Europe she addresses 
herself always with confidence, stately courtesy, often with e. 
unmistakable affection, with perfect facility, and on occasion Ee. 
with that tinge of dignified resentment which befits a os 
“ Family Quarrel.” Not less clearly is this sense of regal a 
kinship manifested in her dealings with her Ministers at x 
home and her representatives abroad. At every turn she 
studiously upholds the dignity, and consults the convenience, 
of Crowned Heads. Even when they are most flagrantly in 
the wrong she will not suffer them to be treated cavalierly. 
Every despatch, every note, intended for their eyes must be 
read and sanctioned by the Queen before it goes ; and in 
every case of political upheaval she is carefully on her guard 
lest England should encourage movements hostile to the 
established order. It would be ungracious and untrue to 
say that the Queen and the Prince favoured despotic 
governments ; but they could never be brought to accept “a 
the doctrine that England should, directly or indirectly, a 
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encourage nations which wished to modify their form of 
government, or to rid themselves of obnoxious dynasties. 

It was this over-mastering interest in Foreign Affairs 
which, as these Letters show, brought the Crown into 
frequent, and at times acrimonious, conflict with its Con- 
fidential Servants. With Melbourne, no such difficulties— 
nor any difficulty—could arise ; for the relation of the Queen 
to him was that of pupil to teacher—almost of child to 
father. Peel cared comparatively little for Foreign Affairs. 
He was essentially a domestic Minister, and, being in close 
accord with the Queen and the Prince on fiscal policy and 
administrative government, he was well content to keep 
aloof from foreign entanglements. Lord Aberdeen, schooled 
in the principles of the Holy Alliance, and Liberal only in 
the one article of Free Trade, was the last man in the 
world to occasion disquietude by a too aggressive champion- 
ship of Freedom. Derby, Disraeli, Gladstone, are little 
more than names in the period with which we are dealing. 
The interest of the situation turns on the relations of the 
Crown to the two statesmen whom it was the fashion 
to call “the old Italian Masters”—Lord Palmerston and 
Lord John Russell. With neither of these eminent men 
were the relations of the Crown harmonious; but the 
discord expressed itself differently in the two cases of two 
very different men. Palmerston was a man of immense 
but restrained ambition, far-seeing, adroit, not very scrupu- 
lous, and pre-eminently endowed with a sort of prompt and 
cocksure courage, which some people, according to their 
prepossession, might call Irish, some Cockney ; and which 
others might think the characteristic of a Public School boy, 
untimeously displayed by a politician of sixty. He was one 


of the most masterful of men ; and, when entrusted with 


the Foreign Office, he would brook no interference. His 
loyalty to the Crown which he served through a long life- 
time cannot be doubted ; but it chafed him to think that, 
when ostensibly dealing with the Queen, he was really 
dealing with Prince Albert and Stockmar.' He ignored 


1 We now know (see Vol. II. of the Letters, p. 315) that the Queen’s 
famous memorandum on the duties of the Foreign Secretary in the matter of 
despatches was dictated by Stockmar. 
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the Prime Minister, and despised his colleagues ; and his 
personal bearing towards the Queen, as disclosed in this 
correspondence—his constant forgetfulness of her commands, 
his obvious stratagems to counterwork her purpose, and 
his impudent excuses for breaches of courtesy or duty—is 
difficult to reconcile with the traditional conduct of English 
gentlemen. 

But, with all his faults—and they were neither few nor 
insignificant—Palmerston was a genuine lover of freedom 
and self-government. Even the act which produced his 
downfall in 1851—his independent condonation of the Coup 
d’ Etat—seems to have been dictated by a mistaken conviction 
that the President was really carrying into effect the national 
will of France. ‘This was a blunder, and a bad one; but, 
taking Europe as a whole, Palmerston vigorously served the 
cause of Freedom, and nowhere so conspicuously as in Italy. 
The lovers of Despotism all over the world detested his 
name ; and it was a real misfortune that his high-handed 
and discourteous methods effectually alienated the Queen 
and the Prince from the causes which he espoused. The 
other of “‘the old Italian Masters” was as unlike Palmerston 
in temperament and character as can well be conceived, 
and not wholly in accord with him in politics, for Lord 
John Russell was from first to last an advocate for those 
further extensions of the Franchise which Palmerston 
steadily opposed. But in their love of Liberty and of Con- 
stitutional Government they were at one; and both saw 
that Italy stood pre-eminently in need of those two great 
boons of civil life. Lord John’s methods were quite unlike 
Palmerston’s. He was a gentleman to his fingers’ tips ; 
courteous in address, punctilious in form and ceremony; 
calm, deliberate, and unostentatious. But in his persistent 
adhesion to a cause once chosen he was not surpassed by 
Palmerston himself ; and his plain-speaking to the Crown 
about the popular basis of the English State, and the right 
of a nation to choose its own rulers, had the true ring 
of historic Whiggery. The deliverance of Italy from an 
effete and ignominious tyranny was as dear an object to 
Russell as to Palmerston ; and it was characteristic of the 
true-born Whig that, when oe the cause of Italy, 
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“ rightly struggling to be free,” he urged upon the Queen’s 
attention “the doctrines of the Revolution of 1688,” and 
the opinions of Mr. Fox and Lord Grey. ‘ According to 
those doctrines,” he said, “all power held by Sovereigns 
may be forfeited by misconduct, and each nation is the 
judge of its own internal government. Lord John Russell 
can hardly be expected to abjure those opinions, or to act 
in opposition to them.” That letter was written in 
January 1860, and the reconstruction of Italy to which 
it relates is the last great act in European affairs with 
which these volumes deal. Before two years had passed, 
the Prince Consort was in his grave; and his death had 
opened a new chapter in our domestic history. Thence- 
forward the Queen stood, of necessity, alone ; and, when 
the next instalment of her letters is published, it will be 
intensely interesting to see the effect produced by that 
overwhelming calamity upon her way of exercising sove- 
reignty. In one respect, at any rate, we can anticipate 
disclosures. Mr. Gladstone always maintained that the 
removal of the Court from London, rendered necessary by 
the Queen’s altered way of life, had immensely diminished 
the control of the Crown over public affairs, by withdraw- 
ing the details of daily business from the personal privacy of 
the Sovereign. ‘It was one thing,” he used to say, “ to 
seek an audience at Buckingham Palace : quite another to 
seek it at Windsor, or Osborne, or Balmoral.” There is 
good reason to believe that the return of the Court to 
the capital has done much to restore that constant and 
unhampered intercourse of Sovereign and Ministers which 
tends so powerfully to promote the easy working of our 
Constitutional System. 

The enormous and anxious labour bestowed upon the 
production of these volumes has not been thrown away, 
if it has served to remind a restless generation of this 
salutary but sometimes forgotten truth—“ The government 
of the world is conducted by Sovereigns and Statesmen ; 
not by anonymous paragraph-writers, or the hare-brained 
chatter of irresponsible frivolity.” 

Grorce W. E. RussELL 
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MODERNISM? 
I, ITS HISTORICAL CONNEXIONS 


ECENT events have brought into prominence once 

more the conflict between an old and a new ortho- 

doxy. It is a conflict which is now common in the 
history of all types of Western Religion which have intel- 
lectual adherents : and we are now watching a phase of the 
struggle that appeared not many years ago connected with 
the names of Liberalism and the Higher Criticism. More 
dangerous because less violent, “‘ Modernism ”—as it has 
been nicknamed—inherits the feuds of Liberalism. It 
represents the attempt of religious intellects to mediate 
between the “weltanschauung” implied in the current 
Religion and a newly developed scientific knowledge. It 
is as frankly opposed to Rationalism as it is frankly repu- 
diated by the orthodoxy for which it speaks. For to the 
old orthodoxy the self-styled friend is a foe in disguise, 
Above all in the Roman Catholic Church the issues are 
clear: and the “intransigenti” have at last made their 
voice heard through the mouth of the papal oracle. The 
decree ‘“‘ Lamentabile ” and the Encyclical “ Pascendi” have 
stated bluntly the attitude of stalwart traditionalism. And 
to these have succeeded various measures of repression, and 
even personal attack, as in the ejection of intellectual 


1 Through Scylla and Charybdis: or the Old Theology and the New, by 
George Tyrrell, 1907. 

The Church and the Changing Order, by Shailer Matthews, 1907. 

The Old Faith and the New Theology, Essays, Edited by C. H. Vine, 
1907. 
Philosophia Militans: gegen Klericalismus und Naturalismus, von Fr, 
Paulsen. 
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THE ALBANY REVIEW 
teachers from the Seminaries of Italy and France, and 
Catholic Universities of Germany, and the excommuni- 
cation’ (in all but name) of Father Tyrrell. Action is 
already begun against men whose names are less known, 
and whose fate will therefore be less scandalously public. 
Ignorant piety is to oust intellect in the interests of “ true 
Religion.” In coercing the intelligent for the good of 
their souls the rack, of course, is out of date: the theo- 
logical “‘ questio” is more “ modernist” and more efficient. 
But perhaps the hopes of its successful operation, so clearly 
expressed by the latest Encyclical of the Servant of the 
Servants of God, may be disappointed. It may be too 
difficult now to make the culprit accept an “invitation to 
the torture.” It is not our purpose to discuss the attitude of 
traditional orthodoxy. We may note, however, in passing, 
as of interest to thinkers, that the new Encyclical professes 
to be, in part, a philosophical document. It condescends 
to argue. But, as its argument is of a primitive and pre- 
Kantian type, it will appear weak to the majority of 
educated men. The intention of the writers is perhaps to 
show the world that it is not through a lack of knowledge 
that the claims of Modernism are rejected: in this attempt 
the Encyclical fails. The summary of “ modern” philo- 
sophical doctrines is like the recitation of a school-boy. 
The words are all there, and the meaning is gone out of 
them.” In short, as an attempt at philosophy, it proves 
once more what we learnt from the Greeks: roaupadin vdov 
ov d:dé0xe:—no amount of fact-collecting can give philosophic 
insight. It would be cruel to criticise childishness. We 
may therefore take the Encyclical for what it professes to 
be—the expression of the ideas of those for whom the 
Modernists profess to be working. Pius X and the theo- 
logians of such haunts of dead learning as the Universita 
Gregoriana, have voiced the complaint made on every side 
by those who conscientiously have found the “ old Truths” 
sufficient. As for the method used against men whose 
championship of the Church this document rejects and 


1 Cf. the correspondence relating to the skilful language of the Catholic 
Bishop of Southwark, in the Times, November 2. 
2 Cf, the amusing use of the word “ phenomenon.” 
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abuses,! we can wish Modernism no better fortune than 
a continuance of such opposition. We may leave those 
interesting survivals, the controversial theologians, to the 
enjoyment of a virtuous indignation, supported as it is by 
well-meant fallacies. 

It is from the standpoint of scientific knowledge that we 
propose to deal with Modernism. And, viewed from this 
side, Modernism is an apologetic ; for our present purpose 
it may be considered essentially the same in whichever of 
the Western Religions the attempt is made to reconcile and 
to accommodate the logical intellect to the “ value- giving ” 
emotions and will. But the men to whom Modernists of 
every creed appeal as Apologists are no longer taught by 
Spencer and Darwin. It is obvious that scientific knowledge 
to-day includes much more than the physical sciences. 
Scientific history, and a strictly logical philosophy as well, 
form the modern thinker. All that we learnt from the 
controversies on Evolution is not indeed forgotten : still less 
have we rejected the clearness of thought and devotion to 
truth which Mill taught. But now we have also learnt 
something from Bradley and the Hegelians. To this new 
intellectual world Modernism presents its apology. But, 
of course, the ideal of Modernism is not conceived to be 
scientific or intellectual. It is distinctly a religious move- 
ment: for the accommodation and reconcilement of the 
new and the old is to be made in the interests of Religion. 
And since by Religion these accommodators mean the 
‘noblest of human activities, in their ideal, if not in their 
methods, they have the sympathy of many whom the 
popular voice would not call religious men. It is in this 
sense that Paulsen writes : “ If we may judge from certain 
symptoms, there again seems to be a desire for a new, 
richer, freer, more spiritual life among the nations of the 
West—there is a yearning for principles, a yearning for 
religion. . . . Religion in this sense is compatible with 
philosophy, faith with the freest kind of thought. Religion 
does not demand that we think what cannot be thought, 
but that we believe what satisfies the heart and the will, 


1 ¢.g. they are said to be crafty, insidious and hypocritical. 
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and does not contradict reason.”1 To this yearning for 
Religion Modernism appeals as a rational compromise. 
It is not an argued philosophic system, but a_philo- 
sophic expression of religious minds. From the side of 
philosophy indeed we sometimes find the conclusions of 
philosophy abruptly contrasted with the demands of 
Religion :? but the Modernist speaks otherwise. In the 
interests of traditional forms of Religion, ‘ converted” 
scientists vie with the sceptical pious to supply a “via 
media.” This is the Modernist literature—answers to 
questions such as “ What is Faith?” and “What is 
Religion?” ‘ Leges Credendi,” and “ Foundations” of 
every sort. 

Now Modernism has its place in the sequence of his- 
tory. It is by no means an isolated phenomenon. Its 
parentage could be traced by its unmistakable features, 
even if we had not the history of parallel movements to 

uide us. For it seems clear that Modernism is closely 
related to the Pietism of Kantian days and the Romanticism 
of such thinkers as Schelling or even Hegel. Among 
“liberal” Catholics the last traces of Romanticism are 
visible ; and among “liberal” Protestants the connexion 
with Pietism seems more prominent. The apparent eager- 
ness with which “liberal” Catholics have welcomed Prag- 
matism—understood as an anti-intellectual gospel—is notice- 
able. We are not yet in a position to judge of the full 
meaning of the philosophic movement guided by Professor 
James and Mr. Schiller. In more than one of its phases it 
is distinctly reminiscent of the early Romanticism. There 
is the same appeal to the fulness of human life, which a 
barren intellectualism is declared to have analysed away into 
nothingness. There is the same tendency towards identify- 
ing this “fulness of life” with emotional rather than intel- 
lectual needs. For however nicely the Pragmatists may 
balance the claims of different sides of our nature, their 


1 Introduction to ye English Translation, p. 333. 

2 Cf. Galloway, Philosophy 
p. 26. 

8 i.e. that side of Hegel on which he seems to many to be reactionary. 
We do not mention the smaller names of the Schlegels, with whom Catholic 
Modernists are in still closer sympathy. 
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attitude of opposition to the philosophy they found supreme 
leads them to stress those verses of their gospel which pro- 
test against logic. And it is precisely on this anti-intellec- 
tual side that Pragmatism has most attracted the attention 
of Modernists. That useful and indefinite word “ value” 3 
has been made a charm against many difficulties. Indeed, Pe 
the spirit of Pragmatism—if this indeed be Pragmatism— 
was known to Modernists long before James and Schiller 
wrote. The quotation from St. Ambrose, placed as a text 
before the “ Grammar of Assent,” showed the same attitude: 
“non in dialectica complacuit Deo salvum facere populum 
suum.” Logic has long been an enemy to these apologists ; 
or, since there may be a new logic, the scientific argument 
by which we reach the “true” has been neglected in favour 
of some mysterious way of arriving at the “valuable.” 
Among French Modernists, as appears from even so 
moderate a periodical as La Revue Neo-Scholastique, Prag- 
matism finds the ground prepared for it. In England, 
Father Tyrrell once adopted the extremest form of Pragma- 
tism in Lex Orandi, which he found it necessary to correct in 
Lex Credendi. It still seems, in spite of disclaimers, that these 
writers are strongly biassed in favour of anti-intellectualism. 
For whatever the connexion with the real Pragmatism, it 
is clear that Modernists of the Roman Catholic kind are 
using a kind of Romanticism in order to oppose scientific 
philosophy. The Romantic movement has already had its 
day in the history of philosophy. It began as a protest 
against a too analytical philosophy ; it is, indeed, often con- 
ceived to be opposed to Kant. But, in fact, through Kant 
has come even that view of the Past which shows itself in 
the Pietism of Protestant Modernists and the Romanticism q 
of Catholics. Now Romanticism, when it first appeared as | 
a philosophy, was an extreme form of anti-intellectualism. 

To-day the anti-intellectual movement is more elusive and 

subtle ; yet it can be recognised. Among Catholic recon- 

cilers of the old and the new the position is stated to 

be based upon “the conception that Catholicism is more Za: 








































1 e.g. in the “ prayer-value” of the Resurrection, in Lex Orandi. 

* Cf. the article on Pragmatism in the October (1907) number of that 
periodical. 
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than other systems—a religion of the whole man, body, 
soul and spirit.”! Again, Catholicism has recognised the 
shadowy region that intellectualism so long neglected ; it 
has instinctively and experimentally “acknowledged and 
utilised the psychological laws of habit, suggestion and 
automatism.” This looking for superiority in an uncon- 
scious past, involving an appeal against scientific recon- 
struction, is essentially Romanticism. In the same way 
we might praise the ant as a socialist, or the bee as a 
mathematician. 

Among Protestant writers the anti-intellectual move- 
ment is expressed by the followers of Ritschl and the 
many who express a like attitude. Their indictment of 
metaphysics is well known ; and perhaps they have already 
received enough correction. But we may notice that the 
express the same tendency as do “liberal” Catholics. There 
is the same reference to value judgements ; the same exalt- 
ation of the mystical consciousness and the emotions. Here 
also we find that “the fulness of life,” with the meaning 
given it by Lotze, the master of Ritschl, is used as though 
it meant a suspicion of intellectual and scientific argument. 
The attitude among Protestants is, perhaps, historically 
connected with Pietism. The very severity of their ethical 
code serves to remind us of the Pietism in which Kant 
was trained, and of which he preserved traces in his later 
thought. This, coupled with a Romantic feeling for sim- 
plicity in Religion as opposed to the subtlety of dogma, 
forces us to class Protestant and Catholic liberals together as 
exponents of a movement which is essentially one. 

Now, what is the truth of this appeal against scientific 
reasoning in the interest of Religion? We must acknow- 
ledge at least a great persuasiveness in the appeal. For 
clearly Religion is not a thing that lives by syllogisms. 
Nay, even it is possible for us to say that the appeal is in a 
way based upon truth. The highest activity of a man, 
call it Religion or Mysticism or “ Philosophy ” in Hegel’s 


1 Through Scylla and Charybdis, p. 28. This is said to be powerfully 
developed in that anti-intellectual apology, Mr. Williams’ “ Newman, Pascal 
and Loisy,” with which Fr. Tyrrell “finds himself unreservedly in agree- 


ment.” * Ib. p. 31. 
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MODERNISM 
sense,! is one in which he feels the presence of powers 
above and beyond him. The farthest-reaching logic only 
leads us to that presence, and does not create it for us. 
Often, indeed, the dusty abstractions of metaphysics are 
unavailing to give an insight into life. To speak in the 
language of Modernism, What can be more inspiring than 
the struggle of Christ against powers of evil that were too 
strong for him? What can be more hopeful than the 
freedom His death won for us? And what can be more 
futile than theological subtlety as to his nature? The 
inspiring hero has been made equivalent to the Highest 
Reality, and the battle is made a game. It is not our 
purpose to dispute the value of the premiss here used 
by Modernism. There is, indeed, a barren intellectualism. 
But when the apologist for Religion in its highest sense 
thus opposes Philosophy he is beating the air. It may 
have been right, in the days when science traduced meta- 
physics, to urge such arguments against dialectic ; though 
it is more than doubtful that such men as Mill and Spencer 
were ignorant of the emotional needs of the religious. 
However, let us grant even this point to Modernism and 
Liberal Theology. With physical science of the kind that 
invaded every department of life the battle was a good one. 
It may even be that something is yet to be done to clear 
the minds of those who least of all should have blinding 
prejudices—the physical scientists. But the times have 
indeed changed. Philosophy itself is no longer content 
to sit at the feet of Science. Professor Paulsen is as 
opposed to the philosophical pretensions of Hickel as to 
the illegitimate arguments of Romanticism. He expresses, 
in his Philosophia Militans, an attitude that is not gained 
from the spirit of Modernism: he may, indeed, have few 
on his side in the details of his thesis, but it is certain 
that Philosophy to-day has an inspiration as vigorous as 
can be gained by any form of Liberal Theology. It is 
absurd to suppose that the well-worn argument against a 
barren intellectualism applies against any present thinkers. 
We are not likely to return to the errors of the Enlighten- 
ment. Few thinkers now would measure human progress 


1 i, ¢. of course, as that word is used at the end of the Philosophy of Mind. 
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only by scientific discovery. We have learnt too much to 
think that our present knowledge is great: we shall not be 
lost in admiration for our own enlightenment. Indeed, 
even the school against which anti-intellectualism has most 
strenuously fought is tired of reiterating this old protest. 
“I may have given the impression,” says Mr. Bradley,! 
“that I take the metaphysician to be initiated into some- 
thing far higher than what the common herd possesses. 
Such a doctrine would rest on a most deplorable error, 
the superstition that the mere intellect is the highest side 
of our nature, and the false idea that in the intellectual 
world work done on higher subjects is for that reason 
higher work. Certainly the life of one man, in com- 
parison with that of another, may be fuller of the Divine, 
or, again, may realise it with an intenser consciousness ; but 
there is no calling or pursuit which is a private road to the 
Deity. And assuredly the way through speculation upon 
ultimate truths, though distinct and legitimate, is not 
superior to others. There is no sin, however prone to 
it the philosopher may be, which philosophy can justify so 
little as spiritual pride.” And such a passage may be paral- 
leled from the writings of Mr. Taylor? or Dr. McTaggart.* 
Indeed, it seems that before historical knowledge, before 
philosophic insight, Modernism is disarmed. The force is 
gone out of Romanticism and Pietism, at least, so far as 
Religion or Mysticism is concerned. In fact, it is clear 
that the Romanticism which still inspires some phases of 
Art is no longer what it was. Pageants may mummify the 
past, they cannot revive it. The holy simplicity of early 
Christians or Medieval Catholics, if it ever existed, cannot 
be now regarded as an ideal of Religion, if we use this word 
in its highest sense. Madonnas of Italy are just as living, 
and just as dead, as Athenas of Greece. Historically, 
Modernism is the degenerate successor of a once powerful 
Romanticism. 

But we cannot rest satisfied with pointing out the 
historical connexions of Modernism, for direct arguments 


1 Appearance and Reality, p. 6. 
: 2 e.g. Outlines of Metaphysics, p. 33, 153, 394, and Hegelian Cosmology, 
ch. 9. 
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are used by the Modernists to support their position. Thus 
Father Tyrrell claims that he “is not the special pleader of 
a desperate cause, but a true philosopher.”* And though 
the language is shifty and uncertain, as might be expected 
from the despisers of logic, the central thought of Modernism 
appears to run thus: the past success of the traditional forms 
of Religion is sufficient to justify their preservation. 

Now with regard to the success or value of past forms 
of Religion—the argument may prove too much. For why 
should we select only from historic Christianity? The 
Eleusinian Mysteries are said to have had a value for 
elevating the minds of the initiate not less than the Christian 
Mysteries. But if Modernism is confident that all the highest 
and best forms of Religion are to be found “ transcended ” in 
Christianity—let us grant the limited sense of the argument. 
And yet the desired conclusion does not appear to result. 
For it may be agreed, with Catholic Modernists, that the 
orthodoxy of the thirteenth century was of value. The 
nations then barbarous were brought to a riotous subjection : 
and to many it may still be that religious faith is nothing 
else than childlike belief. On the other hand it may be 
agreed that Protestant orthodoxy of the sixteenth century 
was of value. For to many the severity of a discipline of 
conversion, or a feeling of personal communication with a 
world-power, regarded as a male person, are still incitements 
to the greatest and noblest deeds. Yet we may be still per- 
mitted to doubt whether all this proves that the only forms of 
true Religion are to be found in the warehouses of the past. 
Let us appeal, with the Modernists, to history. We find 
that exactly the same argument of respect for past forms 
was once used against Christianity. It was said by man 
great and good men that the forms of religion which had 
satisfied their ancestors were sufficient for them—when 
modernised alittle. They were not blind to the deficiencies 
of Paganism: and the Modernists are not blind to the 
deficiencies of Catholicism or Protestantism—as commonly 
practised. Marcus Aurelius and Julian were Modernists : 
and they were leaders of aforlorn hope. The great iconoclast, 
brute fact, shattered their ideals. No man can deny all 

1 Through Scylla and Charybdis, p. 82. 
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value to the religious forms of the past, and the facts do not 
allow any man to give them the highest value: for we 


_ write off something for deterioration by use. 


The crux is here. It is here that we part from all 
forms of Romanticism—in looking to the future and not to 
the past. For Modernism is obsessed with the dream of a 
Golden Age. So Father Tyrrell writes—“ Religion is more 
intense in its earlier stages.”’ But surely we know too 
much of the Past to admire it : we know that the beautiful 
and rational savage, free and devout in his native woods, is a 
pious fiction. The reality is almost too brutal to be dragged 
into the light again: for we know only too well those 
coarse, hungry, dirty and frightened beings whose 
“Religion” is the germ of our science and of our 
Mysticism. So also we may dismiss the pious fiction of a 
romantic Middle Ages, a heavenly “early Christianity.” 
The Past holds lessons, not models: it is indeed— 


Great in its way—not ours nor meant for ours : 
And ours is greater had we strength to know. 


And if we see that the Golden Age is a dream, we see 
also that it is our ideals of the future that have made history 
fantastic. The light that shines upon our Garden of Eden 
is the light of hope: and that light shines from the Future. 
Therefore it is—and not because the Past is dead—that to 
true men the world is always out of joint. Lotze has well 
stated the consciousness that we shall never reach our ideal : 
but that is as it should be, for an ideal is not a haven of 
rest, it is a mark of direction. And let it not be said that 
this faith in the Future is held by thinking men from any 
blindness to their own deficiencies. For they feel that if 
knowledge be a poor thing at the best, still it is the best 
they have. And they know that if ever a prophetic genius 
should come again, who will supply the needs of men in the 
forms of Mysticism, he will not begin to build from the 
crude traditions of the past but from the developed system 
of established scientific truth. ‘ Die Geisterwelt ist nicht 
verschlossen !” 

1 Through Scylla and Charybdis, p. 276. 
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PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION :; 
A REPLY 


HE friends of Proportional Representation will 

have received with satisfaction, and even with 

gratitude, the article on the subject contributed by 
Mr. Jenks to the last number of this Review. Not that 
the article is that of a believer in Proportional Representa- 
tion. Under the modest title of “‘ Doubts,’ Mr. Jenks has 
written what amounts to a condemnation of the wisdom 
of the adoption of this reform. Mr. Jenks thinks its 
advocates fail to apprehend the consequences that would be 
involved in the adoption of their proposals. They have 
spent so much time in explaining the machinery they 
recommend that they have not been able to measure rightly 
the effects it would produce. And these effects would, in 
his judgement, be mischievous. This is a severe conclusion, 
but I think I speak for my fellow-workers, as well as myself, 
when I say that, all the same, we thank Mr. Jenks for his 
article. Though the expression of his doubts may be a 
strong condemnation, it is associated with large admissions. 
The wisdom of the advocacy of Proportional Representation 
may be questioned, but the practicability of its machinery 
is substantially allowed. It is admitted that “it is feasible 
and practicable,” in the sense that the Returning Officers 
“could be found to work it, and that the average voter 
could be brought to fill up his ballot-paper under it in such 
a way that his vote would be legally valid.” Much is here 
conceded. We have a good jumping-off ground, and the 
doubts which follow must be recognised as conceived in a 
fair and serious spirit, nor can they disturb our satisfaction 
at what is conceded, since we believe that a little wider 
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and deeper examination of the subject would tend to dissipate 
them as ill-imagined anxieties. 

Mr. Jenks criticises the conduct of proportional repre- 
sentationists in devoting themselves to a demonstration of 
the feasibility of their plan and neglecting to consider its 
ultimate effects. We are engrossed in proving our machine 
can work, “quietly assuming that the desirability of its results 
is axiomatic.” Is it enough to assure Mr. Jenks that we have 
not been unconscious of larger issues, and that the simple 
explanation of our action is that it has been necessarily 
directed in large measure to the removal of the obstacles 
that have been raised against us? We have found the 
objection most widely raised to be that our plan was im- 
practicable. We are told that the end is excellent, but the 
means for obtaining it cannot be worked, and we have 
naturally desired to persuade our opponents that it can be 
worked. If Mr. Jenks will look a little more at the arguments 
and appeals that have been used, he will find underlying, 
supporting and enveloping the demonstrations of feasibility, 
strenuous efforts to show the excellence, I might say the 
surpassing excellence, of the results involved in the adoption 
of our methods. We have been generally met by a con- 
fession of their excellence, the majority of our countrymen 
quietly accepting the principle of the worth of representative 
institutions and of representative government, and if this 
fundamental position is questioned, an examination of its 
soundness may be entered upon without hesitation and 
without anxiety. 

I would like to say a word in deprecation of another 
judgement Mr. Jenks passes on the practical sense of propor- 
tional representationists. We are poor deductive philosophers 
working in the air, with little regard to the historic facts of 
the past, and, as a natural consequence, with a very slight 
estimate of the facts that may be expected in the future. 
Our language, our methods, our ideas can be traced back to 
the breeding-time of the first French Revolution. It would 
seem, indeed, that Mr. Burke, when he passionately claimed 
that the strength of the House of Commons lay in its being 
the express image of the nation—the very catch phrase of 
proportional representationists—was unconsciously borrowing 
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from his hated foes the revolutionists. It is difficult not to 
smile at this discovery. Mr. Burke was no doubt a man of 
views, but it seems just possible that he was musing over the 
Parliament of which he was a member, when he used the 
phrase Mr. Jenks quotes. ‘The House of Commons of his 
day was far from being an exact and measured image of the 
nation, but when the freeholders of Middlesex persisted in 
electing Mr. Wilkes, it could ‘still be said that the strength 
of the House lay in its being a presentment of the divers 
forces of the nation. If I may without condemnation speak 
of myself, I would say that my own advocacy of proportional 
representation has been associated with a pretty close study, 
for forty years, of the working of the House of Commons, 
not unaccompanied with some attention to the working of 
representative assemblies on the Continent, in the United 
States and in our colonies. It is by poring over something 
like an analytical examination of the structure and working 
of these institutions that the conviction has grown and 
strengthened that in proportional representation lies the way 
to the best education and the best government of a nation. 
Mr. Jenks seems little concerned about the education of the 
nation in and through Parliament. He is anxious about 
getting a good government out of it, and to this I propose 
at once to address myself, all the more because the imme- 
diate facts of our present Parliamentary position enforce the 
necessity of this study. 

Mr. Jenks argues that the qualities essential in a govern- 
ment are that it should be intelligible, that it should be 
coherent, and authoritative, and continuous, if not in 
personnel, at least in policy, and that proportional representa- 
tion, so far from producing these qualities, will tend to make 
their realisation impossible. He further adds that the root 
errors of the advocates of proportional representation are (1) 
a belief that the average elector votes solely with the object 
of securing the best possible government, or would if he 
could, and (2) the idea that the representative principle is a 
means towards the discovery of truth or wisdom. As to 
these root errors we may perhaps appeal to experience, 
The working of our parliamentary system is confused and its 
organisation imperfect, but, with all its drawbacks, I believe 
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that those who are best acquainted with it would confess 
that even now it is a powerful instrument for the discovery 
of truth and wisdom, whilst periods of its history may be 
cited when its service in this respect was conspicuous. The 
Press and the Platform are powerful, and even necessary, 
supporters of Parliament, but it is in Parliament that their 
influences are brought together, that the wants and aims of 
the component elements in the State are put in evidence, 
that arguments and counter-arguments are tested, and con- 
victions are gradually begotten as to what must be done. 
The movement is not continuous, the growth has little of 
the character of the imperceptible advance of real life, but 
the movement and the growth and the education are there. 
If any one will seriously turn over in his mind the develop- 
ment of administration and legislation so far as Ireland is 
concerned, during the last generation, he will, I think, see 
that what I have written is no vain imagination. Should 
there be any difficulty in realising this, in the dust-stir and 
confusion of recent events, I would invite the reader to turn 
his attention to the forty years immediately succeeding the 
Reform Act of 1832, during which the characteristic I have 
claimed for the House of Commons is surely conspicuous. 
There is a slow training in respect of the same subject of 
Ireland from beginning to end of it, and with this a pretty 
continuous development of fiscal and economic doctrine, of 
social principles, of colonial relations, and of the theories and 
practice of criminal law. Debates in the House at large, 
and investigations by Committees, having, doubtless, their 
original impulse from outside thinkers, but reacting on the 
Press and the people, formed efficient instruments of public 
education, and this general presentment of the history of the 
forty years may be further illustrated by an examination of 
the mental progress of particular statesmen in such memoirs 
as those of Peel and Graham. Looking over this retrospect, 
I am emboldened to claim, even for the average voter, some- 
thing more than Mr. Jenks is ready to allow. He is, no 
doubt, a poor creature— What a piece of work is man !”— 
and it is difficult to idealise a General Election as seen in 
the details of one example. But, looking over the course of 
many such, we may see the average voter emerging with 
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some attributes of serious responsibility, now captured by a 
particular cause, now caught up in the following of a man 
who appears to him deserving authority, and now under the 
reaction of disappointment, yet, on the whole, moved and 
moving with a sense of public duty. I do not wish to 
overstate the case, more especially as my own argument is 
that the education of the voter in freedom and in responsi- 
bility is thwarted by the operation of our imperfect 
machinery. But I should have no trust in his development 
through the destruction of present hindrances, were I not 
conscious of the generally honest purpose fighting its way 
in spite of them. 

Mr. Jenks believes that the necessary attributes of 
government — intelligibility, coherence, authority, con- 
tinuity—are maintained by the interaction of two parties, 
and the election of members to represent the majorities in 
single-member constituencies. There is certain work to be 
done, and what that work is comes out in an intelligible, 
coherent, authoritative, and continuous fashion in the 
result of a General Election as at present conducted. So 
far as this faith requires the maintenance of two great 
parties, it appears to be in a parlous position. One is 
accustomed to hear parliamentary leaders declare their 
inability to understand how parliamentary government 
could be carried on except under the two-party system, 
but if their imagination is really as limited as their words 
suggest, they must surely be on the verge of despair. 
Doomsday is at hand, and will be upon us, at farthest, the 
day after to-morrow. We have got a third party and a 
fourth party, neither of which is likely to disappear, and we 
had better try to think a little more precisely how things 
are going on under these conditions, and to look more 
boldly at the probable effect of proposed changes connected 
with the maintenance of these conditions. 

In the first place, how far is it true that, with majority 
voting in single-member constituencies, and a two-party 
system as we have had it, driving electors who exercise the 
franchise into one of two camps, we have secured in- 
telligible, coherent, authoritative and continuous govern- 
ment? We secure a majority for some party at each 
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General Election, but that majority need not, as Mr. 
Jenks admits, represent the majority of the nation, and thus 
fails to be authoritative. And, again, it cannot be in- 
terpreted as expressing a judgement except on one issue, and 
thus fails to be intelligible on other emergent issues. As 
to coherency and continuity, these qualities seem to go by 
the board. I must confess, indeed, that the diagnosis Mr. 
Jenks seems to make of our Parliamentary constitution does 
not recommend itself to me as a true appreciation of fact. 
We do not secure governments strong in the possession of 
plenary power and in the confidence of its maintenance by 
the general support of the nation, so that even for a limited 
time they can boldly pursue a policy and an administration of 
their own. Ministries are too conscious of the swing of the 
pendulum, and too much embarrassed by the uncertain 
coherency of their enrolled supporters to have that surety, 
precision and steadiness of action which Mr. Jenks calls for. 
If we want to secure these results, and I, for one, desire 
them, the road to their attainment must be found in giving 
the governing chamber the stability and strength of a true 
reproduction of national life, with Ministers working out 
the will of the nation as presented in such a chamber, and 
strong in the consciousness of support derived from it. It 
is useful to go a little more into detail in explanation of 
this, so that Mr. Jenks may understand what we are aiming 
at and expecting, even though he may remain unconvinced 
as to the probability of the realisation of our hopes. Take 
the case of Manchester, which we may assume would have 
seven members. Under the preferential vote a quota 
exceeding one-eighth of those voting would secure a 
representative, and thus seven-eighths would be represented, 
whilst less than one-eighth of the voters who came to the 
poll would find themselves without a member for whom 
they voted. The seven-eighths who would be represented 
would not every one of them find the man of his first 
choice in the successful list, though this would very 
commonly be the case, but every one of them would find a 
member for whom he had indicated a preference. The 
proportion of voters thus securing a representative ex- 
pression would be immensely augmented, and, coupled with 
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a variety of choice given to voters, the stimulus to come to 
the poll would be greatly strengthened. What about the 
resultant representation? Mr. Jenks thinks the seven 
members would be representatives of seven separate 
sectional opinions, and each would be the mere pawn of 
the section that had chosen him. Among the seven I 
should expect one or two would be strongly identified with 
particular political aims, but the majority would, I believe, 
be elected, as now, through the general confidence felt in 
their political character, and even the specialists are not 
commonly such wreckers of the parliamentary.machine as 
Mr. Jenks fears. 

There would doubtless be a supporter of the Irish 
Nationalist party sent to Westminster by the Irishmen in 
Manchester, who might be expected to continue to conform 
to the Irish rule of subordinating everything to the con- 
certed action of their party—this is to make a sad confession 
that Irish representation stands outside our common life— 
but a Temperance member, if, as is possible, Manchester 
sent up such a one, would join a strong support of the 
reforms he desired with a hearty co-operation in the general 
action of a larger party. The fear of wrecking faddists is 
not warranted by our past experience. If we pass on to 
consider the other elements of the Manchester representa- 
tion of the future, we shall find the new system gives us the 
best assurance of the stable maintenance of the authoritative 
elements of the past. Consider how Mr. Balfour would 
have stood if, instead of being member for a district of 
Manchester, he was one of its seven members. — His position 
would have been absolutely secure, and local Conservatism 
would have supported him with a steady following. It will 
be allowed that, in such a case, there would be a freedom 


from anxiety, and an independence of the changeful mood . 


of a margin of voters which cannot now be enjoyed. Nor 
would such security be confined to the eminent leaders of a 
party. For two Parliaments, if not for three, Sir Charles 
Schwann was the only Liberal member for Manchester. I 
am not in his confidence so as to describe how he felt when 
thus a lone star, but I am bold to believe that if, instead of 
being the representative of the majority in one division, he 
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had been one of the seven elected for the whole city, he 
would have had a new and strange confidence in the stability 
of his position. Such representatives, so chosen, would have 
an authority now rarely enjoyed, and I believe I may claim 
for that other type to which I have referred—the Temper- 
ance member for Manchester—that he would not be the 
tool, the delegate, the mandataire Mr. Jenks foreshadows. 
The strength of his position would lie in the fidelity to his 
own special purpose, coupled with steady application of a 
coherent political creed. The illustration of Manchester 
would be varied as we pass from town to town, and would 
be again varied if we studied the probable representation of 
counties and divisions of counties, but this much, I think, 
would generally be realised. There would result, through 
the adoption of proportional representation, a much more 
successful representation of electors, involving a new 
development in the education of the electorate, and a 
stability of position and an assurance of strength on the 
part of the elected, becoming representatives with a nation 
behind them. One word I must add for the relief of 
doubters who don’t see their way. I do not expect pro- 
portional representation to be introduced all at once, in its 
completest form, throughout the kingdom. I have spoken 
of Manchester, with its seven members, and the representa- 
tion of our great towns in this way I must be allowed to 
regard as within the range of practical politics. When 
next the reform of our national representation is seriously 
considered, this, or something like it, may have to be 
adopted, but there will be ample reasons of policy and of con- 
venience for not attempting to parcel out the whole kingdom 
in such a fashion, and an experiment gradually introduced 
could be watched and allowed to prove its own value. 

I proceed to examine the nature of the administration 
that may be expected to coexist with a House of Commons 
reformed on the principle of proportional representation. 
Preliminary to this, however, it may be useful to try to 
realise how administrations are at present formed and 
worked, and how their character may be affected by that 
multiplication of parties which we must assume will 
continue to exist. An administration necessarily rests on the 
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support of a majority of members, and it has often been 
described as a committee of this majority. The Prime 
Minister selects the members of the committee, but in 
doing so he has an eye to the different elements of the 
majority, so as to keep it together in attachment to the 
group he has chosen. Some sort of coalition of the 
different elements of a party is thus attempted, and the 
legislative and administrative action of the government 
is directed so as to maintain this coalition. The mind 
of the Cabinet is, however, always influenced by a regard 
going beyond the House of Commons and the majority 
there, to the constituencies in the background. There is 
always a pressing consciousness that the constituencies may 
not readily ratify what the elected candidate supports or even 
demands. What the country wants, and what the country 
will stand, are questions always with us. Hence the 
habitual complaints of both parties that the ministries 
they have carried into office lean towards the policy of 
the opposition. Now and then a boldly self-confident 
Prime Minister may think he can carry the country with 
him in a new direction, and it has lately seemed as if a 
government in possession of a parliamentary majority 
already discredited were determined to make what use 
they could of their passing power, reckless of consequences. 
But these variations from the ordinary course do not 
improve the political picture. What we commonly see 
is a recognition of the principle of popular sovereignty 
existing behind Parliament, and a groping of Ministers 
and members to discover what may be the behest of this 
sovereignty. It is unnecessary to give illustrations of this 
analysis. Every one acquainted with our parliamentary 
history in recent years can supply such illustrations from 
his own experience, and the most careless observer 
must understand how the uncertainty and confusion of 
parliamentary movement will be augmented by the 
multiplication of parties settling among us. 

If we now turn to consider the characteristics of a 
really representative legislature, we shall see how out of 
the free and accurate presentment of political forces as 
they grow and strengthen, how, in a word, out of the living 
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nation, there would come to the ministry at once leaning on 
such a power and supported by it, an authority intelligible, 
consistent and continuous. Opinions would grow in. the 
assembly by the gradual change of members at elections 
and by the unfettered development of the members them- 
selves during the existence of a Parliament, and govern- 
ments would change with a similar changing growth, 
gradually dropping unadvancing members or, it may be, 
members too rapidly advancing, and recovering, by the 
absorption of new elements, conformity with the best 
judgement of the time. That vital principle of self- 
adjustment which even now works under our parliamentary 
forms, though with violent jerks and struggles, would, under 
the freer conditions of a representation bringing together 
the political forces of the time in their natural relation 
to one another, operate with something like the steady 
continuity of the living organism. There would be periods 
of perceptible and of imperceptible growth, but there 
would be no violent reactions, and evolution would take 
the place of revolution. 

I have traced out my conception of the working of 
proportional representation further than was necessary, 
further, perhaps, than is expedient in the interest of con- 
verting timid doubters, but I do not wish to disguise the 
truth that, if we are to prepare the way for regeneration, 
we must contemplate the possibility of large and serious 
change. I should like, however, to point out in the first 
place that what seems to excite distrust is the prospect 
of freedom, that here, as in so many instances, those who 
are accustomed to existing forms and bandages anticipate 
anarchy from the removal of the restrictions that bind 
them; and the failure of past apprehensions may extenuate 
present alarms. But next I would repeat the hint already 
given, that no complete transformation can be looked for 
at once. The changes that will be made will be accom- 
plished piece-meal, and every step can be tested before we 
make another step forward. It should be the best recom- 
mendation of proportional representation that it offers 
comfort to men of Conservative temper, whilst it opens 
up the most promising ~~ peaceful progress to men 
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PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
of Liberal hopes. Liberals might complain that the 
reformed Parliament was always Conservative, did they not 
know that it was always moving. Conservatives might 
denounce the habit of continual change, were they not 
conscious that each movement was a slow recognition of 
necessary development. Lastly, any one who muses over 
the problems of the future, even of the near future— 
the definition of national education, the cure for aged 
destitution, the demand for the employment of the 
unemployed, the political, industrial and social relations 
of women and men, not to speak of such recognised 
questions as those of Ireland, the Colonies, and inter- 
national conduct—and realises the distracted and un- 
prepared attitude of most men in regard to such issues, 
should surely welcome such aid to the organisation and 
development of national thought as may prevent the 
repetition of solutions of such difficulties in the future akin 
to those we have known in the past. The conversion of 
Sir Robert Peel to Free Trade and of Mr. Gladstone to 
Home Rule, though precipitated by conditions of the time 
when they were announced, were, in fact, changes brought 
about by the gradual education of years. Yet they were shocks 
to the public sentiment of the time, and the moral disturb- 
ance was not lessened by the apparent overturning of party 
convictions, It may be said that literature furnishes the 
natural and sufficient means for the political education of 
the people, and, contributing as I am to a monthly review, 
I may not underrate the influence of literature, but I 
know, as a contributor past and present, how literature waits 
upon life, and how the contents of political pages are 
limited by the actualities of parliamentary discussion. 
Literature would be invigorated by new life in the House 
of Commons, and its servants should welcome the wider 
range for their activities involved in a larger development 
of parliamentary representation. 


= 


CourTNEY OF PENRITH 


Note.—I subjoin one or two notes on some points in 
Mr. Jenks’s paper, apart from its main argument, which seem 
to require comment. 
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Mr. Jenks says (p. 142) that, after the first count, at 
least one candidate will certainly be found to have been 
elected. This is not quite accurate. The first scrutiny 
might show no candidate to have the necessary quota, 
though such a result would probably rarely happen. On 
Pp- 143, note 3, he writes, “It is obvious that if the voters 
all rigidly refused to exercise second choices the whole 
scheme would break down.” If no voter voted at all, no 
election would happen under any system, and if no voter 
under a method of proportional representation exercised his 
second choice, proportional representation might still be 
secured. In Japan this happens because there are several 
representatives for each constituency, but an elector can 
vote for one candidate only, and has no second choice. 

Mr. Jenks (p. 148) is under the impression that, with 
absolutely equal constituencies, a majority of members in 
the House could not be elected by a minority of voters 
outside, except through a division of the outside majority 
of voters into two or more parties. A little examination 
will remove this impression. With absolutely equal con- 
stituencies and only two political parties contending with 
one another, the party commanding the smaller number of 
votes outside may yet obtain the greater number of members 
within the House. This has often happened in representa- 
tive assemblies, and the result arises from the circumstance 
that party voters are irregularly distributed throughout the 
constituencies. When party managers, redistributing seats, 
study this irregular distribution of voters and try to arrange 
the seats so as to secure advantage from it, the process is 
called gerrymandering, but similar results arise without any 
sinister design, and, indeed, it would seem to be almost 
impossible, with the most honest intention, to distribute 
single seats so as not to give an advantage to one party. 
Herefordshire, Warwickshire and Sheffield were examples 
at the last election of the balance of voters being one way 
and the balance of elected representatives the other—results 
never foreseen or intended when these areas were cut up 
into districts. 
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THE PERSIAN VIEW OF 
THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN AGREEMENT 


“ Shall I weep if a Poland fall? shall I shriek if a Hungary fail? 
Or an infant civilisation be ruled with rod or with knout ?” 


Tennyson’s Maud. 


N what has been written about the Anglo-Russian 

Agreement in the Press of this country, little heed has, 

as a rule, been paid to the view which the Persians— 
of all nations connected with it the most vitally concerned 
—take of its provisions, so far as these affect themselves. 
The main question for most politicians and journalists has 
been whether England or Russia has got the best of the 
bargain. As to the morality of the Agreement, few British 
newspapers (with a few honourable exceptions, such as the 
Daily News) have troubled themselves. Nor, even putting 
aside morality, have they, as a rule, manifested much interest 
in the effect which its publication has produced in Persia. 
Yet even to some of those who adopt the current cynical 
view as to the rights of weak nations to consideration, it 
may be a matter of interest and curiosity to know what 
Persia thinks of the fate which her two powerful neighbours 
have assigned to her. 

It is probable that many, even of those who have read 
a good many books about Persia, and are to some extent 
conversant with her history, do not realise how great a 
change has passed over that country in the last year or two. 
As to the greatness of that change, and the strength and 
sincerity of the sentiments and aspirations which it repre- 
sents, competent observers are practically unanimous. The 
more frivolous and fickle side of the complex Persian character 
has engaged the attention of most European travellers and 
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writers, and Morier’s Hajji Baba has long been generally 
accepted as a character-sketch rather than a caricature of 
the typical Persian. Yet few who have spent any consider- 
able time in Persia, and who have mixed on terms of 
intimacy with representatives of different classes of Persians, 
have failed to notice the existence in the national character 
of deeper springs of self-devotion, enthusiasm and courage, 
which from time to time break forth in deeds of almost 
incomparable heroism. Of recent books on Persia this 
underlying quality of heroism in the national character is 
perhaps most strongly emphasised in a book entitled Five 
Years in a Persian Town, written by a missionary named 
Napier, who resided for the period indicated at Yazd, and 
who, though very hostile to Islam, and harsh in some of 
his judgements, paid a high tribute to the Persians in this 
respect. 

Of all Asiatic peoples, with the possible exception of 
the Japanese, the Persians are the most talented, and have 
contributed most to the intellectual and artistic wealth of 
the world ; while few nations so ancient have continued for 
so many centuries to play so prominent a part in the history 
of mankind, or have emerged, comparatively unhurt, from 
so many dire catastrophes. Greek, Arab, Mongol, Turk 
and Afghan have in turn swept over and submerged the 
land, yet Persia remains still, and may long remain, if the 
cupidity of “‘ Western civilisation” will suffer it, a nation 
with strongly-marked characteristics, many gifts, and, as 
many of those:who know her best believe, great potentialities. 

But just as these potentialities seemed to be on the point 
of realising themselves, and Persia, suddenly emerging from 
the political lethargy of centuries, had demanded and 
obtained from the Shah a Constitution and a National 
Assembly, and had begun to set her house in order and to 
construct a code of laws both wise and equitable, to which 
all should be subject and before which all, no matter of 
what station, race or creed, should be equal, the high and 
legitimate hopes of the nation are suddenly chilled and 
blighted by this ill-omened Agreement, and every Persian 
worthy of the name is filled with the direst forebodings as 
to what this sinister conjunction may portend. 
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How far these gloomy forebodings are justified is another 
question, but that they exist is certain, and that there is 
ground for them will hardly be denied. T'wo at least—and 
we would fain hope and believe only two—of Persia’s 
immediate neighbours, the governments of the Czar of 
Russia and of Sultan ‘Abd-ul-Hamid, can scarcely be sus- 
pected, even by the most charitable, of wishing to see a 
popular form of government triumph over a despotic in a 
country immediately adjoining their own, and that, more- 
over, a country hitherto regarded as the most subservient 
to despotism of any in the world. The belief in England’s 
high and disinterested motives and sympathy with the 
champions of freedom and reform which long prevailed in 
the East has also, as will appear from the pieces justicatives 
which will presently be cited, been considerably weakened 
in the course of the last twenty-five years ; this kind of 
prestige (the kind most worth having, as some of us think) 
our modern Imperialists, whether Unionist or Liberal, have 
been at little pains to preserve. Nor is it forgotten that 
the granting of the Turkish constitution was immediately 
followed by the Russo-Turkish war, the popular movement 
of which ‘Arabi Pasha was the nominal leader, by the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria and the British occupation, and the 
Anglo-French entente cordiale by the present French invasion 
of Morocco. These events stand, no doubt, on very differ- 
ent planes ; post hoc does not necessarily imply propter hoc ; 
but at least it is intelligible that the Persians should have 
come to the conclusion that extra~-European nations are 
seldom permitted to participate in the peace which the 
ententes of the Great European Powers are ostensibly designed 
to secure, and that Europe in its dealings with Muslim 
peoples is still actuated by the hostility, though no longer by 
the chivalry, of the Crusaders. 

The opinion of the Persians on this subject may be 
gleaned from their conversation, from their letters, and from 
the Persian Press. The first source is unavailable to any 
great extent save to residents in Persia; the second is also 
restricted, even to the few Englishmen who maintain an 
habitual correspondence with Persians; the third is in 
many obvious respects the most satisfactory. Of all the 
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recent wonderful developments in Persia, few, perhaps, are 
more remarkable than the outburst of journalistic activity 
which has accompanied the demand for and the granting of 
a constitution. ‘Twenty years ago there were not more 
than five or six newspapers published in Persia, and most of 
these appeared irregularly, were poorly lithographed, and 
contained no news worthy of the name, and no criticism of 
current events deserving of serious attention. In those 
days the only paper edited by Persians which was worth 
reading was the Akhtar (“Star”), published at Constanti- 
nople, and this was ultimately suppressed. It was succeeded 
by one or two Persian journals, such as the Thurayyé 
(“‘ Pleiades ”) and the Parwarish (‘* Education”) published at 
Cairo, but still no paper worthy of the name appeared in 
Persia itself. Now in Tehran alone there are some forty- 
five papers, most of them printed with movable types, of 
which the first and second of those mentioned below are 
dailies, while each important province has its own local 
press. Amongst the most important of the Tehran news- 
papers are the Hab/u’/-Matin (“the Firm Cable”), the 
Majlis (“ Assembly”), the Sér-7-Isrdfil (“'Trumpet-call of 
Israfil,” the Angel at whose summons the dead shall rise to 
life), the Anjuman (“ Academy”), Tamaddun (« Civilisa- 
tion”), Watan (“ Patrie”), etc.1 Even the style of these 
papers is of a simplicity and directness new to the written 
language, and far removed from the pompous emptiness of 
the old Irén, Sharaf, and Itti/dé of twenty years ago. These 
papers are not to be bought in Europe, and choice must 
therefore be made from what happens to have found its 
way here, that is in chief, if not altogether, from the paper 
first named, the daily Hab/u’/-Matin. 

But first it may not be out of place to offer a Persian 
picture of the effect produced on the Persian colony in 
Paris by the news of the Anglo-Russian Agreement. The 
writer is a Persian of Kazwin, by training a mu//d, by taste 
a scholar, in character a man of singular integrity and 
honesty, possessing a good knowledge of both English and 
French, and resident for several years in London and Paris. 


» The total number of newspapers in Persia a little while ago was said 
to be seventy-five, now the number is given as ninety. 
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“Why should I hesitate to allow the publication 
of my opinion ?” he writes (in answer to a request for 
permission to make use of his letter in this way); 
“seeing that I am neither a revolutionary, nor an 
anarchist, nor a nihilist. What I say, moreover, is 
not merely my own opinion, but the opinion of at 
least nine-tenths of the population of Persia. After 
all, I grew up amongst the Persians, am conversant 
with their public opinion, and read all the Persian 
newspapers without exception, and I know certainly 
and conclusively that (God forgive me for the words, 
and would that my tongue were dumb rather than 
that I should be compelled to utter them), if it were 
inevitable that Persia should fall, wholly or in part, 
under the control of some foreign power, the Persians 
would, with their whole heart and soul, prefer England 
to all other European states, and would detest the 
Russian more than any other European government. 

.. No sooner does Russia set her foot in any 
land than learning, art and civilisation take flight 
therefrom for ever, while the patriotic sentiment, if 
it exist even to the extent of a grain in the people of 
: that land, flees from fear of the guns of the pitiless 
and bloodthirsty Cossacks, and forthwith dies and 
withers away. Dust on our heads if we fall into the 
hands of this cruel people! May God avert that day, 
or cause us to die ere it comes! 

“The day before yesterday these matters formed 
the subject of conversation in a gathering of Persians. 
I said, ‘See to what a pass Persia is come, that the 
successors of Darius must fall into the hands of the 
most barbarous of nations, to wit, the ill-omened 
Russians. Had we dreamed this thing our hearts 
had been like to break, and now we see it in our 
waking moments.’ All present cried with one accord, 
‘It is impossible that we should submit to be subjected 
to this barbarous, bloodthirsty, despotic and tyrannical 
nation.’ Some said, ‘ We, with our wives and children, 
will all take flight from the north of Persia to the 
south.’ Others said, ‘We will first of all shoot our 
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wives and children and dependents with our own 
hands, and then ourselves perish. Then let Russia, if 
she please, take possession of a deserted land, for while 
| one living soul of Persian race survives, it is impossible 
) that Russia should be suffered to take possession of a 
single span of Persian ground.’ Poor was over- 
) come by weeping and would say nothing. We 
said, ‘Do you also say something : why are you thus 
| overcome with grief?’ He replied, ‘Why have I 
| lived so long to see these days? I am heavy of heart 
because I do not die now.’... All with one 
consent denounced and repudiated this action on the 
| part of England, which has laid in ruins the good 
opinion of, and sympathy for her, which all the 
) Persians entertained. ... According to the Press, 
| the first negotiations which passed between England 
a and Russia on the subject of this treaty were begun 
| before the Russo-Japanese war, when Russia was a 
(i strong power of which England stood in fear on the 
north-west frontier of India. Moreover, at that time 
| 
: 
f 
| 
' 








Persia meant only the person of the Shah and his 
corrupt ministers, while now, three or four years 
later, the face of the matter is altogether changed : 
Russia is weakened in all her members, alike by the 
war with Japan and by internal disorders, while Persia 
no longer means only the power of the Shah, since the 
opinions of his people now count for something.” 


Let us turn now to the Hab/u’/-Matin, already mentioned 
as the principal daily paper published in Tehran. The 
complete file of this is not accessible to the writer, but only 
the following numbers: Nos. 112-118 (Sept. 9-17 of this 
year), Nos. 134, 135 (Oct. 7-9), and No. 138 (Oct. 11). 
These numbers contain a series of leading articles on the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement ; the alleged part played by the 
foreign banks of Persia in bringing about the present 
financial crisis ; and, generally, the methods employed by 
the great European Powers to enlarge their dominions at 
their neighbours’ expense. These articles are far too long 
to translate in full in this place, and we must content 
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PERSIAN VIEW OF ANGLO-RUSSIAN AGREEMENT 
ourselves with a few extracts. ‘They begin with a theory as 
to the genesis of the Anglo-Russian Agreement, a sketch of 
England’s machiavelian policy, and a discussion of the 
special causes which made both parties to the Agreement 
anxious to conclude it without further delay. At this time 
(Sept. 9) the text of the Agreement had not been made 
known to the Persian Press, for in the leading article of the 
following day the Hab/u’/-Matin writes as follows : 


“‘ Hitherto this Agreement, so far as it has reached 
us, deals with three points; frst, the integrity of 
Persia, that is, the preservation of her independence, 
no foreign state having the right to take possession of 
a single span of Persian soil; second/y, both England 
and Russia guarantee the personal independence and 
sovereignty of the Shah of Persia; thirdly, Ispahan 
and Kirmanshahan are included in the sphere of 
Russia’s political influence. 

‘*Now although the ostensible purpose of this 
treaty is to preserve the independence of Persia, and 
certain simple-minded deputies, deceived by this, 
have declared in the National Assembly that no harm 
to Persia is intended, the primary object of this Agree- 
ment being to maintain her integrity, yet those versed 
in political subtleties are well aware that wherever one 
of the Powers has acquired influence it has done so 
under cover of just such specious and plausible words. 
If these two Powers (Russia and England) really desired 
the continuance of Persia’s sovereignty, there would 
have been no need of such a treaty... . For it is 
evident that the danger which threatens Persia is 
precisely from these two Powers, and, if they cherish 
no covetous designs, what necessity was there for such 
a treaty and agreement ? 

“Yes, it is under the guise of this same phrase that 
they will interfere in a thousand different ways in our 
country, just as they have done in Egypt and elsewhere. 
England’s ‘agreement’ with Egypt included just such 
a clause, whereby she guaranteed to the Khedive the 
continuance of his rule over Egypt. Yet it is by virtue 
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of this same guarantee that England must needs organise 
the finances and reconstruct the army of that country. 
And since she undertakes the preservation of the 
Khedive’s rule, she must needs undertake the preserva- 
tion of public security, since the disappearance of 
public security would be subversive of this rule ; 
and hence a number of English troops must always 
be garrisoned in Egypt, to look after public security. 
And therefore, since it is written in this Agreement 
that the two Powers take upon themselves to guarantee 
the personal sovereignty of the present Shah, it clearly 
follows that should any rival or rebel appear in the 
kingdom, these two kind friends, actuated by motives 
of the purest friendship, will bring in their troops and 
suppress the rebel. Then will come a chain of con- 
sequences which will stretch out till the Day of 
Judgement.” 


The writer then proceeds to illustrate his meaning by 
an example. Suppose, he says, that this Agreement had 
been concluded a few months sooner, before the rebellion 
of the Salaru’d-Dawla. Reuter’s Agency would at once 
have informed all the world that a pretender to the Throne 
of Persia had arisen. The Dai/y Mail would have added, 
on the authority of its special correspondent, that, according 
to reliable information, a large number of the nobles and 
leading men were inclined to espouse his cause. The 
Standard would assert that news, of which the correctness 
was beyond doubt, had reached it that several tribes of 
the south and west of Persia had joined the Pretender, 
whose forces now numbered many thousands. The British 
Minister would inquire officially of the Persian Ministry 
as to the nature of the Pretender’s claim, and would be 
answered that his efforts were directed against the person 
of the Shah. Some days later news would arrive that the 
Salaru’d-Dawla had occupied the environs of Nahawand and 
Mala’ir, and was besieging one or both of these two cities. 
Immediately the Times would publish a long leading article, 
declaring that, in accordance with the obligation undertaken 
by the two contracting Powers to maintain the security of 
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Persia and the personal authority of the Shah, they must 
take the necessary military measures to suppress the Pre- 
tender. And since the disturbed district was nearer to 
Russia, troops must be sent by her, but that the two con- 
tracting Powers should share equally the expenses of the 
expedition. An interchange of views would take place 
between the British Parliament and St. Petersburg; the 
troops would arrive}; the Salaru’d-Dawla would be captured; 
and the troops would remain in occupation of the district 
for some time to assure security. 

It would then be found that the total expenses incurred 
amounted to some five million pounds sterling, which the 
Persian treasury would be called upon to refund. The 
revenues of Persia being incapable of providing this sum, 
two agents would be appointed by the two contracting 
Powers to augment and control them, a Russian agent in 
the north, and an English agent in the south. These would 
after a while report to their respective Governments that, 
under the present deplorable conditions of the Persian 
revenues, it was impossible to raise the required sum, and 
that, in order to do so, the material prosperity of the 
country must be increased by the construction of roads, 
railways, and irrigation works, the extension of agriculture, 
and the erection of factories. Finally, after much con- 
sultation, it would be agreed that a loan of at least some 
twenty million pounds sterling should be made to Persia 
conjointly by the two contracting Powers, of which a certain 
portion should be assigned to each of the objects above 
specified, as well as to others, such as the exploitation of 
the mineral resources of the country, the establishment of 
a bank, etc., etc. Persia would be compelled to accept 
this loan on these conditions, receiving in return the assur- 
ance that they were singularly lenient (the Agreement not < 
containing more than ten articles !) and that the revenues _ 
would be increased tenfold, and the land would become a . 
rose-garden ! 

In the next number of the journal (No. 114) the topic 
is pursued, and the conditions which would probably be 
imposed on Persia by England and Russia are further dis- 
cussed. One would be that all the financial departments 
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must be controlled by nominees of the two Powers, who 
in turn would appoint their subordinates. It is needless, 
says the writer, to remind his countrymen how much one 
Belgian official appointed to control the Customs in the 
Russian interest succeeded during his tenure of power in 
increasing foreign influence, how his Persian colleagues 
and subordinates were humbled and abused, and how little 
Persian interests were regarded by his tariffs, although the 
Persian Government had the right to dismiss him at any 
time. From this it may be easily imagined how British 
and Russian financial agents appointed under the conditions 
outlined above would behave, and with what arrogance 
they would treat the Persians. 

‘“‘ Every one,” continues the writer, “who has read of 
what happened at Denshawai in Egypt knows how the 
matter stands; how they hanged several Egyptians for 
killing one Englishman, and condemned many more to 
various terms of imprisonment, and how such ruthless- 
Hi. ness was shown by Lord Cromer as will never be expunged 
i from the pages of history.” He then describes how all 
ae concessions, external or internal, will be made conditional 
Ht on the approval of the two Powers, who will in every 
i way prefer their subjects to the Persians in every field of 
Hy activity, whether of manufacture or commerce, just as 

: has happened in Egypt, where English officials are paid 
and rewarded out of Egyptian revenues. Similarly the 
coast-dues and customs of Persia, her mineral wealth, her 
posts and telegraphs, will all be placed under the control 
of foreign officials, in consequence of the alleged incapacity 
of the Persians to manage them ; and finally the Persian 
ministers will control their respective departments only in 
name, but will in fact be subject to foreign advisers. . “I 
recollect,” says the writer, “how some years ago one of the 
Egyptians composed a classical work for the use of students 
in the Government colleges, and submitted it to the Minister 
of Public Instruction, who approved it, and ordered that a 
number of copies of it should be bought and distributed 
amongst the Government schools. When news of this 
reached the Adviser of the Ministry, who is appointed by 
the English, he angrily refused permission, and said, ‘ If the 
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PERSIAN VIEW OF ANGLO-RUSSIAN AGREEMENT 
Minister wishes for the book, he must pay for it out of 
his own pocket.’ The real object in this violence was 
to belittle the Egyptian Minister’s prestige, so that all should 
understand where the real power lay, and who must be 
flattered and cajoled.” Even so, the Persian journalist fears, 
will it be in Persia, should the forecast here made unhappily 
come true. Not content with controlling the whole 
material wealth of the country, England and Russia will 
seek to control also its intellectual life, will set aside the 
Persian language, as far as possible, in favour of their 
own, until an emasculated and denationalised generation, 
Persian only in name and no longer free even in thought, 
replaces the eager and earnest spirits who are striving 
to-day to make Persia “a nation once again.” 

Lack of space forbids further extracts, but enough has 
been said to show what Persia fears. How many English 
politicians—even Liberal politicians—can sincerely and 
candidly affirm that these fears are wholly groundless? 
Who, laying claim himself to patriotic feeling, will dare 
to mock or ignore that feeling in another seman even 
though it be a nation of Asia? 

An Arabian historian tells us that. when news was 
brought to the Umayyad ‘Abdu’l-Malik of his accession 
to the throne, he was reading the Koran. On learning 
that he had been chosen caliph, he closed the sacred 
volume, quoting from it the verse, “ This is a separation 
betwixt me and thee.” Will the Liberal party, now that it 
has come into possession of the kingdom, proclaim, like 
‘Abdu’l-Malik, the divorce of faith from works, of prin- 
ciples from politics? If so, then either it will never be 
forgiven for this treason to its faith, or there exists no 
longer the unforgivable sin. 

Epwarp G. BRowNE 
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THE MAN AND THE GARMENT 


type shall never pass. So long as humanity can boast 

distinction in the 4d of man she produces, so long 
will there be a like distinction in the type. We do still, 
and surely must always, show the various builds of men, 
tall and short, fat and thin, quick and slow, and the various 
moulds of feature for which comparisons can be drawn 
with such unflattering ease from among the denizens of a 
lower creation. Fox-faced, sheep-faced, bird-faced men ; 
such recognisably are we and our acquaintances. 

But in another sense, less profound, yet not, it will be 
seen, wholly trivial, the type is essentially perishable. It 
almost always passes with its age. ‘The wind ”—usually 
a gale of human laughter—“ passeth over it and it is gone, 
the place thereof shall know it no more.” Dogberry in 
real life has only to be confronted by Dogberry on the 
stage, and he will efface himself, or at least alter his shape 
to some other. And so it is that writers like Shakspere, 
or Dickens, who loved to dwell laughingly on men’s more 
outward peculiarities, are responsible for the extinction or 
transformation of whole families of types. It will be 
remembered how Clara in the LEgoist shuddered at the 
suggestion of her being like the character in a book; and 
if a buttonless costermonger now plies his ancient trade, 
be sure the blame lies partly at the door of Mr. Albert 
Chevalier. This is a part of the tax, no light one, which 
literature levies upon life. 


I: the profoundest sense, it is hardly needful to say, the 


“© that God the gift wad gie us 
To see oorsels as ithers see us !” 
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sighed the poet. He seems never to have hazarded the 
guess that possibly a wise Divinity has denied us the gift, 
on account of its being incompatible with His “canon 
*gainst self-slaughter.” 

Mannerisms of class and calling, oddities of speech and 
gesture, above all perhaps the searching and important 
matter of dress: in mobile things like these the types of 
any age find their brief manifestations: hence their swift, 
irrevocable flight. 

The Dandy, for instance, is a kind of man who must 
certainly have existed from the beginning, and will con- 
tinue, we may reasonably hope, to delight himself and 
others until the end of time. He is equally dandified 
sporting a fancy waistcoat or a loin-cloth of woven grass. 
But the Beau, the typical dandy of the Georgian era, will 
never reappear. That particular incarnation of the spirit 
of dandyism is become obsolete, or, the same thing here— 
historical. You cannot have a Beau in broadcloth. 

We of the Edwardian era cannot boast the creation of 
many new types. But at least there is the Chauffeur. 
Our grandchildren, as well as we, will need their motors 
driven, and there will be a professional class of drivers. 
But the Chauffeur, the original breed, fresh from the hand 
of a bountiful providence, so distinguishable, and alas, so 
admirably adapted to the uses of the comedy stage, will 
be no more. Perhaps the aeroplane 4i/keur will take his 

lace. 

‘ Before proceeding further, and lest we should confuse 
the poacher with the policeman, it may be as well to 
emphasise the fundamental difference between the typical 
man of any kind and the man in a uniform. The uniform, 
of course, is full of picturesque possibilities, which are 
almost entirely neglected by the present generation. The 
postman, the policeman, the bank official, even the Salvation- 
ist, how timidly and ineffectively the dresses of those people 
are differentiated from the dresses of their fellows! Think 
of the King’s Herald who was; the Swiss Guard, the 
Beefeater and the Nun. Compare the Bluecoat boy 
with the Boys’-Brigade boy. Think too of the professions 
which might with advantage be emblematically clad: the 
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scavenger, the ash-pit man, the water-cart man, the lamp- 
" lighter. But uniform is unlike the costume in this, that 
a far from enabling you to determine the type, it obscures 
” the type by eliminating the element of choice. The 
| apparent sick-nurse for example, is not necessarily the 
typical sick-nurse. Wearing as she does a regulation dress 
she may easily be an impostor in more ways than one. 
And so with the soldier or the fireman. In the typical 
milkmaid, on the other hand, when you meet her off the 
stage, you may place implicit trust, simply because, if 
traditional, her dress is also involuntary. She may choose 
her petticoat and the colour of the ribbon for her hair. 
All types of men—witness the Beau and the poacher—are 
largely recognisable by the clothes they wear, by the fact 
that they dress to the part, as we say; but a uniform spoils 
all. Costume reveals, uniform conceals the type. You 
can only pronounce finally upon the typical policeman—if 
there be such—when you see him in his shirt. 

Never, certainly, was there a less frankly typical age 
than ours. We conform more and more to a certain 
mysterious code of fashion in dress and bodily conduct 
which originated Heaven knows where, unless it be con- 
stantly generated between the positive and negative poles 
of the musical comedy stage and the English public school, 
between mimicry and the fear of being mimicked. We 
care less and less to advertise our characters, stations and 
callings to the world by our garments. Often enough we 
hear our time spoken of as an age of advertisement, and yet 
we neglect wilfully to practise the most respectable, the 
most decent, and the most amusing by far of all forms of 
this very art for which we are esteemed famous among the 
ages. The decree has gone forth that sartorial definition is 
in bad taste, and humanity now prefers to walk abroad in 
mufti. The blue-stocking goes smartly gowned, and only 
, the duchess permits herself to be a frump. — Class strives to 
be indistinguishable from class, rank from rank, profession 
from profession. 

And it is not possible to calculate how much interest and 
gaiety are lost to the life of the streets by the disappearance 
of men wearing the badges of their trades. Bakers’ caps 
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THE MAN AND THE GARMENT 
and butchers’ aprons are among the few survivals of the 
comely habits of the ancient guilds, and even these are now 
seldom to be seen stirring in the open thoroughfare. Sally 
goes tricked out like miladi. The fop and the scholar, the 
quaker and the “ heavy swell,” the Prime Minister and the 
bank clerk are reduced to such subtleties of sartorial ex- 
pression that it requires a trained eye and a wide experience 
of men to tell one from another. 

Where too is the typical painter with his velveteen 
jacket? Where the poet with his unkempt locks and 
flamboyant tie? The journalist with his muffler? A few 
short years ago and they at least were with us, the remnant 
of more brightly coloured ages than our own. Was our 
laughter so unmerciful that they fled? -And who invented 
the dire word, the fatal contraction artie ? 

Be that as it may, the followers of the arts, with one 
precious exception, have bowed the knee to Baal. Save 
the most ancient of them all, the executive musician, each 
one has stripped himself of his symbolic ornaments before 
the altar of the drab, Conformity. Not to appear literary, 
seems to be the aim of the literary man, and the painter 
desires to pass for an ordinary citizen. It has indeed 
almost come to this, that to appear immediately to the eye 
what you are by profession, is to brand yourself as either 
very young or irremediably second-rate. 

Amusing examples of the point in question—the modern 
tendency to conformity—are to be seen any day in a certain 
city street of which the writer is an inhabitant. At stated 
hours a milk-girl appears whose calling would never be 
betrayed were it not for the compromising presence of the 
milk-cans which she is compelled to bear about with her, 
and of which, I confess, one longs to relieve her. The 
young lady in question (it was by a slip that she was spoken 
of above as gir/) is none of your rural lassies, nor yet none 
of your ordinary city errand children. No, she is modishly 
attired. She trips along upon very high-heeled, beribboned 
shoes, her hair is waved and puffed grandly, and at a careful 
and extremely interesting angle on her head there is 
adjusted a species of the motor-cap. 

On the heels of this young progressive another and 
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more reminiscent figure sometimes appears. Bare red 
arms, stout shoes and stockings, short striped skirt and 
glossy hair, innocent of the motor or other headgear ; from 
some dairy near comes this rara avis, this pleasing relic of 
a past generation. And as the two pass, I sit in the window 
and sigh. I know only too well that the second is but a 
lingering survival of the type which has for so long enriched 
English picture and story. Despite her apparent solidity 
she is frail as the stuff that dreams are made of. A breath, 
a smile, and she will fade, red arms and all. She will 
become no more than a fragrant memory. 

And therefore as she goes, with the providential instinct of 
a parent, I point her out eagerly to the baby. I impress upon 
the infant mind that this and not that the other is the true, 
the typical milkmaid ; and in so doing I share prospectively 
in the wonder and enjoyment of my unborn grandchildren. 
I see them clamber about their mother’s knee, I hear them 
exclaim with awed voices in Browning’s phrase “ And did 
you once see the milkmaid plain?” Transient red arms, 
farewell! Good-morrow, motor-cap! ‘Thou art made, 
my heart misgives me, of sterner stuff. Thou shalt endure. 

But as I said earlier, there is a delightful, a significant 
exception to all this. Even in the modern world with its 
irrational and rationalistic horror of dressing to the part, 
there is still a folk, a long-haired, pleasant-faced, primitive 
folk, whom one can tell on the instant in the streets for 
what they are, and who retain in some sort the look and 
habits of their Arcadian ancestry. The executive musician 
deserves more than to be the tail-piece to a trivial essay on 
types. 

Dowered with the sense of rhythm, which makes men 
stamp delightfully on the ground at hearing him play, he 
knows little or nothing of that other “me, to which more 
intellectual beings are so sensitive. He is of no particular 
age, I mean, and does not trouble to understand his own, or 
to be understood by it. Women have always worshipped 
him, men dispose of him easily as “‘ stupid.” 

Stupid he undoubtedly is. It is his blessed stupidity 
which so preserves the type. He takes little or no interest 
in politics or literature or the other arts, and shows a large 
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ignorance of current events. I am not speaking here, 
of course, of your composer, your creative musician who 
reads and thinks; that is a different breed altogether, and 
intelligent. I speak of the simple professional performer, 
who, released from the fatigue of daily practice, is quietly 
vacant, or gambols fawn-like and makes worse jokes than 
any other full-grown being in Christendom, except perhaps 
the sick-nurse, who consorts with intellects reduced and 
simplified by illness) He has never had time for mental 
cultivation, and the necessity of continual lonely practice 
largely excludes him from the sharpening and paring 
progress which mind has upon mind. He is not refined 
either, but his coarseness is Arcadian, like a shepherd’s or a 
child’s ; it is not the coarseness of the painter which so 
shocked Jim Pilkington of the Wreckers, in the Paris 
studios. 

He is really a creature apart, and you may know him 
by his dress, his innocent pride in his trade. “Do you 
wish to look like a German musician, sir?” cried the 
hairdresser to Joachim, when the great fiddler refused to 
have his hair cut any shorter. And though matter-of-fact 
persons may argue that the musician is unmistakable, not so 
much because he is a musician as because most musicians 
are foreigners, I like to think otherwise. I like to think 
that the most primitive of the arts has cast a lingering spell 
on her children. Have I not always loved them? Did 
not my heart stir as a child, only to see one of them walk in 
the street, for all the world like an ordinary mortal, his box 
of music in his hand, his Arcadian hat upon his head ? 

The musician’s perceptive faculties may be dull enough, 
but there is his gift to consider. He has the honey on his 
tongue, the fire and sweetness in his finger-tips, the craft in 
his arms, and in his veins runs the blood of Pan. The 
drawn string, the plucked cord, the smitten ivory, the quick 
breath in wood and brass and silver—these are his from 
the beginning, and to the end he will retain something of 
the rude simplicity of the god of the thicket. His hair 
will recall Pan’s shaggy fetlocks, and he will not wholly 
abandon the garb and headdress of the piping shepherd. 

C.R. J. 
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JUSTICE ! 


A LETTER 


* OU seem to think that when you get to Canada 
you will be at liberty to marry again. I must tell 
you candidly : You will not ! 

‘I was present, as you know, when you told your story 
in the Police Court—a story that is very often told there. 
I know that you were not to blame. All that you have said 
is true. Through no fault of yours, your wife has left you 
for a life of vice. You have lost your home, your children 
and your work ; you are reduced to being sent to Canada as 
a last resource. You and she will pass the rest of your lives 
in different hemispheres. You are still a young man, strong, 
accustomed to married life, you are going to a colony where 
married men are wanted, to a country of great spaces and 
great loneliness, where your homestead may be miles from 
any other. 

* All this is true, nevertheless you are as closely bound 
to this wife who has left you for a life of public shame as 
if she were the truest wife and mother in this city. 

“‘ Where you are going you will most likely meet some 
girl that you would like to marry and take to make a home 
for you. You must not marry her, or you will be a bigamist 
—a criminal. If this girl come to you unmarried she will 
be branded as unfit for the society of her fellows. Your 
children, if you have any, will be born in what is called a 
state of shame ; they will have had no voice in the matter 
of their birth, but if you think that this will help them, you 
are wrong. If she refuse to come to you unmarried—and 
you cannot blame her—you will be tempted to soothe your 
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JUSTICE ! 
soul and body with comfort from those poor creatures who 
minister to men in your position. It is true that they are 
like your wife. It is true that Society.and the State abhor 
them ; that men of heart regard them with compassion, and 
men of science with dismay. It is true that they breed 
canker in the nation, but as you cannot marry again, you 
will, I fear, be driven to their company. 

“There is nothing special in your case—thousands in 
this country are in your position ; you are all governed by 
an impartial Law. 

“That Law is simple: A woman can divorce a man 
who is faithless and treats her with cruelty or deserts her. 
A man can divorce a woman who is faithless. You could 
have divorced your wife! Why, then, did you not? Let 
us see | 

“You were first a soldier, and then a working man. 
They paid you as a soldier one shilling and twopence a me ; 
what could you save from that—the pence, allowing for 
your wife not being on your hands, and your children living 
upon air? Fourteen pence a week—three pounds and eight- 
pence every year, if you were lucky. And as a workman 
your wages were thirty shillings every week? With four 
children you could save—your subscription to the Hearts of 
Oak, and, say, two pennies every day besides? Three 
pounds and eightpence every year. A divorce in the High 
Court of Justice, for to that you were entitled by the Law, 
would have cost you one hundred to two hundred pounds. 
If you could have arranged to keep your witnesses alive you 
might have been divorced, if not yourself already dead, in 
under thirty years. 

“In this delay there is nothing peculiar or unjust. The 
Law for rich or poor, artisan or peer, is, as you know, 
identical. The Courts make no distinction in favour of the 
rich over any one who earns his seventy odd pounds a year, 
with five pounds in the Savings Bank—a decree for millionaire 
or clerk will cost the same. 

“To this rule, however, there is one exception ; take 
note that it is in favour of the poor. He who proves that 
he is not worth the sum of five-and-twenty pounds is 
entitled to the name of pauper and can sue for a divorce in 
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forma pauperis. This does not indeed apply to working 
men, or clerks in work ; but you, who were sleeping in the 
Parks at night, or in a common lodging house, not knowing 
where to turn, could not have proved your worth at five-and- 
twenty pence. You could have sued in forma pauperis. 
The privilege was great! You should have found a lawyer 
who would undertake your case on no security, obtained 
your evidence without the payment of a penny, got your 
witnesses to come to the Court and give their time for 
nothing (when every hour meant bread out of their mouths) ; 
you should have achieved these triumphs over Nature, and 
you might have been divorced for anything from seven to 
fifteen pounds. True, you had not seven to fifteen pence, 
but—you had the privilege ! 

“It is admitted that you were a good husband to your 
wife, as good a husband as a man could be; it is admitted 
that the fault was hers entirely. It is admitted that you 
were entitled to relief. By the Law of Divorce this was 
not enough. 

“For this is what I want you to fully understand: 4 
man of means may drive his wife to loathe him, provided he 
stop short of certain things—for the Law does not allow 
him to be ‘cruel’ to her; he may entertain himself with 
other women provided that she does not know, for the Law 
does not allow him to be ‘faithless’; he may be a ruffian 
or a rascal, but—Aaving means—if she leave him for another 
he can be sure of his decree. Thus it did not really matter 
whether you were false to her, so long as she did not know ; 
it was almost superfluous to be so kind ; what really mattered 
was that, either, as a working man with thirty shillings a 
week, you had a hundred to two hundred pounds—or, as a 
penniless pauper, you had seven to fifteen. 

“The Law of Divorce is the guardian of morality. 

“It is made without fear or favour, for the protection 
and safety of us all ; it is founded in justice and equity, that 
grievances may be redressed, and all who are wronged may 
have their remedy. It does not concern itself whether a 
man is rich or poor, but administers its simple principles, 
requiring those who are not destitute to pay for their decrees 
at a price that is the same for all, whatever their means may 
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be; requiring those who are destitute to. pay for their 
decrees at a price beyond their means. 

“You ask: ‘Can I not then be granted a remedy at a 
price proportioned to my means? Must I, and every 
working man whose wife leaves him as mine did, to drink 
in public houses and walk the streets at night, be condemned 
for ever after to live alone, or to live in immorality ?’ 

“‘T answer: ‘If all the clerks and working men, and all 
those wives of clerks and working men—to whom, like you, 
divorce was due by almost general consent, and was indeed 
by almost general consent deemed of a desperate importance 
—were enabled to obtain it at a price within their means, 
several thousand more divorces would each year be granted 
in this country. You cannot fail to see the disastrous effect 
that this would have upon the statistics of the marriage tie. 
Public Opinion, formed, you must remember, exclusively 
amongst your betters (for on such subjects you, the People, 
are and always have been dumb), formed exclusively by such 
as can afford to pay for their decrees—this great Public 
Opinion would feel that a backward step were being taken 
on the path of moral rectitude. It would feel that this 
country had fallen to the level, indeed below the level, of 
some continental lands. It would feel that, in granting what 
you, the People, in your dumbness and short sight might be 
tempted to think was common justice, it would be sacrific- 
ing the substance of morals to the shadow. Public Opinion, 
in which you have no part, feels that the immorality to 
which you and your like, under the present Law, are, and 
ever will be, forced, need never lie open to the light of day, 
never become a matter of statistics, and offend the Public 
Eye. It feels that what is not a matter of statistics can do 
no damage to the country’s morals or the country’s name. 
Itself secure in the enjoyment of the rights and privileges 
granted by the Law, it has decided by a simple sacrifice to 
conserve the moral fame of all: Needs must—it knows— 
for our morality that sacrifice should come, then let us sacrifice 
all those without the means to pay! It is an accident that 
they, in their uncounted thousands, are not included in 
ourselves—some must suffer that we may all be strong!’ 

“This is my answer, and, in turn, I ask you: 
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«Tn this vicarious sacrifice is there not a height of im- 
personality which you, from the marsh of suffering, with 
your small personal point of view, can never hope to reach? 
And is there not a depth of common-sense? Can you 
blame the practical wisdom of this Public Opinion, in 
which you have no part? For if you had a part would 
not you yourself add your quota to the general endorsement? 
If you were a man of means, that is of means sufficient to 
enjoy the privileges of the Law, would you seriously offer 
to exert yourself to part with your conception of your 
country’s moral worth, and with it secretly a little of your 
self-esteem, that you might extend those privileges to such 
of your fellow-citizens as could not pay for them? Would 
you not rather feel : My own position is secure ; this idea 
is only sentiment, mere abstract justice! If they want it 
they must pay for it!’ 

“Yes, my friend, in a country of sound business men it 
is ‘money makes the mare to go!’ It is money that 
dictates the measure and the methods of morality. And 
this is so mingled with the essence of our lives that among 
the hordes of Public Opinion there are none who will not 
start as at a whip-lash, if you tell them so. In their 
protest they will be quite honest, for in all these hordes there 
are few indeed who, if you went to them in private and 
put your case, would not say that you were hardly used. 
You are too far off them, that is all. 

“‘ For the nature of this great Public Opinion, friend, is 
to make use of the inertia of man— it is the inertia, moral 
and physical, of man—the collected bundle of each private 
person’s cowardice, into which is bound the dread of every 
man, of seeing what does not affect himself. It contains 
the sum of all that in his heart of hearts, if one could 
get at it, each human being feels is mean, of all that he 
feels will pay. Generosity, it will not have; ideas, it 
knows not; imagination is its enemy; it is incarnate 
Commerce! As to this abstract justice of which some 


dreamers talk; this giving to our fellows what we enjoy 


ourselves ; this helping of our brothers in those stony 
places that money has made smooth for us—it is, in a 
word, not business ! 
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* And this, in the nature of things, must ever be—for 
Public Opinion is not alive, it is a mass of inorganic 
matter, averse to any motion, and you must not look to it 
for remedy. By the simple sacrifice of you, the quiescence 
of morality has been preserved. Sweet and lofty is that 
morality, based on a justice so profound, and on so nice a 
sense of honour! Of this morality the Law is Guardian, 
and you have heard what are the requirements of the Law. 

“ You have not fulfilled them. And, having made this 
error, you must now go forth, either to enjoy your own 
society for the remainder of your days, or, as Nature 
drives you, to consort—oh irony !—with those who at 
each touch should remind you of what your wife has now 
become ; and in this journey of enjoyment, whichever of 
the two journeys it may be, you will be sustained by the 
consciousness that you are serving the morality of your 
country, and strengthening the esteem in which thé 
marriage tie is held. You will be inspired by the know- 
ledge that you are sharing this voyage of pleasure and of 
privilege with thousands of other men and women, as 
decent and as kind as you—who, not being paupers, yet 
lacked one hundred to two hundred pounds, or, being 
paupers, lacked seven to fifteen. And you will feel, year 
by year, prouder and prouder of your country, that has 
reached these heights of justice and of honour. 

“The woman’s dead to me! Those were your words. 
Yes, dead to you! You could have divorced her if you 
had had the money. You had not the money. You must 
pay the penalty. Whatever else you do, and you are 
young, you must not marry again, the Law does not allow 
it; and the Law is the guardian of morality.” 

Joun GatsworTHy 
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THE RAILWAY SETTLEMENT 


HE “settlement” of the dispute on the railways 

is a triumph of diplomacy, upon which Mr. Lloyd- 

George, his most able adviser at the Board of 
Trade, Mr. G. R. Askwith, and—as seems to be the rule 
when peacemaking is the work in hand—the King, are to 
be heartily congratulated. There are times when Society 
as a whole spoils for a fight, but at the moment we are 
chiefly animated by a desire to avoid violent trouble, 
whether at home or abroad, and public opinion assisted 
Mr. Lloyd-George in his determination to substitute calmer 
medical treatment for the surgical operation which would 
have been involved in a strike. The relief at being pre- 
served for seven years from such a calamity has been 
expressed in terms which are, perhaps, more enthusiastic 
than discriminating, but that is a phase which must be 
succeeded by a more careful analysis of the new outlook, 
both as it affects the labour movement and as it affects an 
industry that is suffering severely from various causes of 
financial depression. The real problem remains ; it is only 
the method of solution that has been changed from violence 
to persuasion. 

Taking first the scheme of Conciliation and Arbitration 
as it stands, I would suggest that we find in it a clue to 
what may have passed at the Board of Trade between the 
President and the Directors. We have here compulsory 
arbitration, accepted by consent of both parties for a term 
of years, without the necessity of intervention by Parlia- 
ment. ‘The scheme is in effect, what Parliament would 
have been asked to pass as an Act if either of the parties 
to the dispute had proved obdurate. In the main, the 
surrender has been on the part of the Companies; they 
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could not face a hostile House of Commons, as it would 
have been, backed by a hostile public opinion, with the 
certainty that the law would facile impose conditions 
probably more obnoxious than Mr. Lloyd-George’s friendly 
offer. It was almost certainly the threat of such direct 
intervention by the State, possibly before the perilous season 
of Christmas, that brought the chairmen to their knees, 
despite the manifestoes, and despite the compounds for 
blacklegs, with beer laid on. 

The suddenness and apparent simplicity of the develop- 
ment may deceive us as to its magnitude. A staff of 
680,000 persons, involving a population of between two and 
three millions, has won for itself an industrial charter which 
hitherto had always been denied, save on the North Eastern 
and the Metropolitan Railways where “ recognition” has 
been secured in advance, by the efforts of Sir George Gibb. 
In practical railway working this change is a revolution— 
a final abandonment of what had always been an unshaken 
economic autocracy. It is true that Mr. Bell is excluded 
from what I may call the court of first instance, where the 
men will have to plead their own case, but against this 
concession to the directors have to be set two vital con- 
siderations. First, Mr. Bell may be elected to serve at the 
ultimate arbitration, and, secondly, the delegates at the 
conciliation courts enjoy a recognised status. They are 
no longer disloyalists—the favourite term of officials, most 
of whom have never worked a signal, handled a shunting- 
pole or driven a locomotive—but instead they take their 
place under the aegis of the Board of Trade as elected 
and accredited representatives of the men, to whom the 
traditional methods of victimisation can only be applied at 
risk of instant and crushing exposure. It is a question 
whether the full recognition enjoyed upon the North 
Eastern and the Metropolitan Railways is to be preferred 
to Mr. Lloyd-George’s constitution, supported as it will be 
by the authority of a Government department, though, here, 
I should add that the North Easterners themselves have 
decided to stand by their formrer arrangement. 

Mr. Pember Reeves, speaking from the Australasian 
standpoint tells us that this is not a trade union settlement, 
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THE ALBANY REVIEW 
which is, perhaps, technically, true enough. That genial 
critic of Liberalism outworn, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
assures the press that the general organisations of labour 
would have rejected the compromise had it been submitted 
for their judgement. The mere Ministerialist may, perhaps, 
retort that it costs little to say this after the event. When 
the crisis was in the throes one heard whispers of a some- 
what different character, in quarters which ought to have 
been well informed. Railwaymen have been very imperfectly 
organised, and the Amalgamated Society has repeatedly 
attempted without success to secure recognition. While 
the system of compulsory arbitration, as applied to normal 
and competitive industries, may not command the assent 
of the Labour Party, it has to be remembered that railways 
occupy a special position, that a strike upon railways is an 
act of war against the community, and that such an act has, 
in more than one case, provoked stern retaliation against 
railwaymen themselves. It is well that in Great Britain 
we should forestall such irremediable calamities. 

Some have expressed fears lest, in his desire for pacific- 
ation, Mr. Bell may have immolated himself and his Society 
on the altar of self-abnegation. With all respect to Mr. 
Bell, this has never been his failing, nor need the danger be 
seriously anticipated. Any one who has watched the inner 
history of the Amalgamated Society will admit that it is 
still a pioneer among trade unions. The progress of com- 
bination has been retarded upon railways by the elaborate 
sectionalism, which breaks up the service, by the system 
of pensions and promotion, which enables the officials 
to retaliate upon individual “agitators,” and by ruthless 
blacklisting, which means that a railwayman dismissed by 
one Company is excluded from the service of the rest. 
Certain grades do very well; in other grades men live in 
hopes of ultimately entering the ranks of the favoured few. 
On railways, therefore, as in the constituencies, you find 
two parties—the one, Tory, the other, Radical, in instinct 
and sympathy. Mr. Fox, of the Engine-drivers’ Union, 
deprecates strong measures and, on the whole, accepts the 
favours which exalted officials confer upon humbler persons 
on the footplate. Mr. Bell, on the other hand, preaches 
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revolt and burns his boats. He had no alternative. Pressed 
within his Society by the Socialist element, he was bound 


to advocate trade unionism as a fighting faith, whatever ° 


the risk to funds which had been depleted by Taff Vale 
litigation and which in any case bear a low relation to 
membership, owing to the sudden enrolment of members 
who joined only at the moment of crisis. What the Society 
now needs is a period of steady consolidation, and this 
breathing space will be rendered the more valuable because 
of the new opportunities for remedying local grievances. 
In future there will be an objective for the men’s organisa- 
tion, and, with arbitration a certainty in the last resort, the 
deterrent danger of a possible strike will be removed. If 
Mr. Bell is wise and tactful, the Union ought to become 
as strong as the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. It is 
not denied, I think, that certain railway magnates wanted 
to precipitate matters, and so smash trade unionism before 
it had felt its feet. Whether their victory would have 
been as easy and as final as they imagined, is a question 
which must be left to conjecture. It may be that Mr. 
Bell could not have paralysed all traffic in all centres. It 
is enough to remark that the provocative tactics of certain 
Companies signally failed to prevent a settlement. 

In considering whether Mr. Lloyd-George’s scheme is 
workable—it is certainly complicated—we must bear in 
mind the all-important fact that the Board of Trade will be 
watching the progress of events, advising as to details, and 
generally exercising the kind of pressure which has worked 
such wonders during the last few.weeks. For many years 
the department has borne this relation to railways, with 
notable effect, despite the absence of adequate powers of 
compulsion. Mr. Lloyd-George is credited with desiring 
State purchase at the proper price and the proper time. He 
has studied the matter in Germany and seems to be im- 
pressed by his researches. Pending the solution, which 
many beside himself consider to be inevitable, he displays 
no hesitation when events call for strong action. With 
the assistance of his inspectors, and with Mr. Bell’s con- 
tinuous co-operation, the President of the Board of Trade 
has forced the Companies to effect a reduction in excessive 
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hours of labour upon goods traffic, and there is no reason to 
doubt that he will deal similarly with wages which have 
fallen far below the normal. The Amalgamated Society 
has not obtained a formal discussion of its “ national 
programme.” Instead, we have machinery for rectifying 
local grievances, and so levelling up the service. A blot 
upon the settlement as it stands is that it excludes the 
clerks, who number about sixty thousand. Unless their 
claim be considered it is possible that they may actually 
suffer by the increase of wages paid to the uniform staff. 
Moreover, it is possible that—as in the post-office—the settle- 
ment may work out a rise in the minimum rather than in 
the maximum rates of pay, so occasioning disappointment 
in the higher ranks. No one doubts, however, that on the 
whole it marks a new era in the social progress of the 
railwayman. 

We have next to consider how the matter will influence 
the finances of the Companies, which for years have been 
drifting into an unsound condition of gross over-capitalisa- 
tion. It is significant that the Board of Trade should be 
inquiring closely into the vexed problem of rates and com- 
petition, and especially into the apparent preference which is 
shown by the Companies when they deal with imported 
freights. In Mr. Lloyd-George’s hands this investigation 
can only be interpreted as a prelude to action ; indeed it is 
certain that, at the first opportunity, there will be a bold 
endeavour to remedy the many serious inconveniences to 
traders, of which Chambers of Commerce complain. Such 
a readjustment of the sources from which railways derive 
their revenue will have to bear some relation to additions 
in the wage bill. In fact, it is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that we are approaching a point where the entire 
problem of railway management, with its infinitude of tech- 
nical details, must be reviewed by Parliament and placed 
upon a sounder basis. The public are as dissatisfied as are 
the railwaymen ; we are at the end of the régime which has 
served us, for better or worse, during seventy years of rapid 
development. 

It is idle to inquire whether the present impasse might 
have been avoided, or at any rate, postponed, by a more alert 
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and faithful discharge of their duties on the part of directors 
and officials. The trouble began years ago, when Parlia- 
ment handed over the Companies to the tender mercies of 
the landed interest, and permitted every kind of extortionate 
claim for compensation to be thrust upon the new public 
highways. ‘The Companies started with a swollen capital 
account, and their bookkeeping was regulated accordingly. 
No provision was made for depreciation ; new capital ex- 
penditure was used to redress the balance of the old; like 
dram-drinking the habit became chronic, until to-day the 
Companies are living from hand to mouth—poverty-stricken, 
despite traffic returns which rise by millions a year—frankly 
unable to pay their men a decent living wage. As instances 
of the lack of economic knowledge which has aggravated 
this state of things, I may mention two facts. The share- 
holders regularly vote upon their Boards the landowners 
who belong to the very class which has most successfully 
bled the property that they are elected to manage, and the 
Chairman of the Great Central Railway, Sir Alexander 
Henderson, Bart., is, strange to say, Treasurer of the Tariff 
Reform League, which exists solely for taxing the materials 
that railways desire to purchase, including food—a policy 
that will hit the shareholders, first, by raising the working 
expenses, and, secondly, by provoking a demand for a higher 
standard of wages. Not only are the directors of railways 
by upbringing unacquainted with the practical details of the 
business, but, in addition, they are contemptuous of those 
larger views of general policy which enter so vitally into 
this national enterprise. On the one hand they complain 
of unfair rating ; on the other hand, as landowners, they 
vote subsidies of the shareholders’ money to political organ- 
isations which exist to destroy measures for the separate 
valuation of unimproved land. Mr. Massingham boldly 
alleges that railway directorships have become prizes for 
disappointed politicians who belong to the Carlton Club. 
Certain it is that the Boards in no way represent the virile 
industrial forces on which the wealth of the nation depends. 
If the proceedings in the Board Rooms were reported 
verbatim we should require no further explanation why 
dividends are as unsatisfactory as wages. 
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In reviewing the crisis it is impossible to ignore this 
personal equation. No one can say accurately how far 
railways, as at present constituted, could save money by 
reducing extravagant competition, and rigidly confining the 
highly-salaried staff and the directorates to what circum- 
stances demand—to some extent it is Parliament that has 
forced the Companies into a barren and unprofitable rivalry. 
But, after making every allowance for the demerits of the 
system, there still remains an ample margin of downright 
inefficiency which could be and ought to be swept away. 
It is really preposterous that the Companies should spend a 
quarter of a million pounds a year at Westminster in the 
task of fighting one another’s Bills. Long ago it ought to 
have been possible by arrangement to reduce that scale of 
costs which has become for certain distinguished lawyers a 
kind of vested interest. Again, the time-tables sometimes 
show sheer wrong-headedness in the arrangements of com- 
petitive services of trains, and, speaking generally, far too 
much attention has been paid to the development of the 
systems at points of competition, where the cherry is not 
worth two bites. Duplicate receiving offices, manned by 
canvassers for traffic, exist to an extent that the business 
does not warrant, and it is notorious that traders like to 
conduct their enterprises at some centre where they may 
be able to play off one Company against another. The 
conflicting interests or bureaucratic jealousies of competing 
railways have kept alive multitudes of subordinate lines— 
which play the part of buffer states between the frontiers of 
the larger systems. In every direction you find, on the 
one hand, overwork, and, on the other hand, duplicated 
work, caused: by complications which are in many cases 
inexcusable. A worse evil is the steady growth of high 
salaries among the more prominent officials. It cannot, I 
think, be contradicted that the railway service in its central 
departments votes itself remuneration which is uniformly 
double—in many instances, more than double—the re- 
muneration which secures efficiency in the post-office or 
Admiralty, or the civil branches of the War Office. It is 
an open secret that many a railway official has retired on a 
princely pension, with an ample fortune to his credit, of 
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which interesting state of affairs we need not complain, 
provided that such generosity at the proprietors’ expense be 
shared, in some measure at any rate, by all grades of the 
service alike. The truth is, however, that comparing the 
railway service with the post-office we find at least 50 % of 
over-payment at the top, and 33 % of under-payment among 
the rank and file in the case of railways. Nor can we escape 
the conclusion that the officials are not eager to absorb the 
small or subsidiary Companies which afford multitudes of 
directors’ fees and other admirable little emoluments. 

Possibly this is criticism with the gloves off, but it is 
impossible to ignore a fact well known to every novice in 
the art of public life—that red tape is seldom purely dis- 
interested ; red tape frequently binds red gold, personal 
privileges, comfortable chairs for deserving characters. 
It must not be assumed that the interests of the official and 
directing classes upon railways are of necessity identical 
with the interests of the shareholders. Mr. Forbes was 
a clever man, and ended life with considerable wealth 
to his credit, but it is still uncertain whether investors in 
the District and Chatham lines have had reasons to thank 
him for his guardianship of their property. That is a 
proposition which still provokes argument. To a Board of 
Directors there is no free election, since the money of the 
shareholders and the time of the staff may be used in cases 
of emergency on behalf of the existing Board’s nominees, 
who alone have access to official information. Occasionally, 
as on the North Western, we hear of revolts, but they are 
quickly crushed by the Company itself, which becomes for 
the purpose an irresistible canvassing organisation. The 
position is familiar to all students of or sufferers from 
limited liability concerns, and the moral of it is that, if Mr. 
Lloyd-George is really prepared to lay a heavy hand on 
officialdom, he may be able to effect reforms which will 
equally satisfy shareholders, traders and railwaymen. It is 
to be hoped, however, that by the events of the last week 
or two he has not placed the Government under any obli- 
gation to his new friends, the directors, so compromising 
for the future his freedom of action. 

We have now arrived, obviously and naturally, at the 
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point where we must discuss nationalisation or State pur- 
chase of railways, not as an academic topic for debating 
societies, but as a practical way out of our present diffi- 
culties. In addressing the House of Commons this year, 
Mr. Lloyd-George did not hesitate to put a dark com- 
plexion on the future of “ British rails,” or, in the parlance 
of Change Alley, to talk like a bear. Every bargain, 
whether it involve the State or private individuals, is, after 
all, first and foremost a matter of price. The purchase of 
the London Water Companies at more than 40 millions 
of money was a mistake. The property was not worth the 
sum, or anything like it, and we have seen this year the 
financial difficulties into which the Water Board has been 
plunged. Such an object lesson is deterring the Board of 
Trade from attempts to buy out the dock companies— 
greatly as this action would simplify the affairs of the Port 
of London. In the case of railways an error in valuation 
would react on the State for a generation ; at all costs, it 
must be avoided. 

It is usual to say that railways are worth about 1,300 
millions, but recently the Companies, through Mr. 
Frederick Macdermott, have put in a claim for more 
than 1,600 millions—a figure which illustrates the kind of 
bargain that the directors would try to force upon the State. 
Broadly speaking, railways declare a net profit of 45 
millions a year, and we have to ask ourselves how many 
years’ purchase represents the capital value of this annual 
income, after paying expenses. To some extent it is, of 
course, a question of opinion, but Mr. Macdermott’s estimate, 
which means 35 years’ purchase at least, is clearly outside 
the range of argument. If any such offer were accepted the 
Treasury would be justified in complaining that the credit 
of the State in every direction had been compromised. 

How far is that 45 millions real profit? While some- 
thing like this sum is paid away every year in dividends, no 
less than 15 millions is borrowed every year on capital 
account, and it is indisputable that dividends would 
sink to a very different level if the capital account were to 
be closed. Moreover, a revision of hours and wages is 
now inevitable, which means that the 45 millions is earned 
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on a labour basis that cannot be permanent. Rates and 
services need reorganisation, which does not always imply 
a saving of expense, so that we have in railways a property 
at a moment of transition—a property which should be 
valued prospectively if at all. Perhaps the most variable 
factor in the case concerns electrification. Few people 
doubt that the locomotive has seen its most prosperous 
days, and that it will feel more and more the encroach- 
ments of the electric current, in tubes, tramways, local and 
even trunk lines. Such a development obviously places a 
somewhat precarious value on that part of railway capital 
which is represented by rolling stock. Taking all these 
factors into account, and also allowing for the compensation 
which public opinion will demand for displaced directors 
and officials, it is reasonable to set 27 years’ purchase as the 
outside of what the State ought to pay for British railways. 
This gives us the following calculation : 
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Price of railways—27 x 45 millions = 1,215 millions. 
Interest on this sum at 23 % 34. millions. 
Present net revenue 45 millions. 
Margin 11 millions. 
Plus savings by consolidation 5 millions. 

Total margin = 16 millions. 


This margin of 16 millions would have to provide for 


(1) Expenses at present charged by Companies to 
capital. 

(2) Improvements in conditions of employment, 
rates, etc., so far as these involve net revenue. 

(3) Sinking fund, which, at only 4 %, would involve 
6 millions. 


These calculations are rough, but it will be seen from 
them that the problem of price lies at the root of any 
successful scheme of nationalisation. In putting the price 
at 27 years’ purchase I have left no real insurance fund 
against eventualities, unless we are to assume that the 
savings by consolidation will run to a much higher figure 
than 5. millions. 

P. W. Witson, M.P. 
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THE WANDERER: 


BEING WORDS FOR BOTTICELLI’S B/JRTH OF 
VENUS 


An Earth Spirit, watching : 


HAT car is this ye blow? 
And what is this white Blossom of the cool 
grey Sea 


That worshipping ye hasten Her, and throw 
Flowers after Her in glee? 

And wherefore is She inwardly so bright 
That, all and every whit, 

Her body with delight 

Illumined is, and like a pearl is it? 


And tell me, tell me, wherefore are Her eyes 
Purposeful, infinite, 

Transcending any thought, 

As though unto the Sea the streams had brought, 
From the mountains where they rise, 

High ultimate passion 

Of tempest and of stress, 

Out of its wonder, in the deeps, to fashion 

This loveliness ? 


The West Wina: 


Blesséd, blessed, are we, 
Children of the South and of the West, 
Whose blithe young windy faces 
Follow Her through the morning spaces 
Of the quiet Sea! 
Of all things She is loveliest : 
And we, we blow 
Her bark where She would go! 
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The South Wind: 


Softly, we blow, 
She is most pale and rare— 
Venus, the daughter of the Sea— 
And we have roses, and strow 
Them, that there be 
A richness in the air: 
Laughing, we blow 
The long, long tresses of Her languorous hair ! 


To Her body pale 

She doth catch them with Her hand 

As we blow them : 

With the dawn-gleam in and thro’ them 


They become Her golden sail 
And bear Her to the land! 


West Wind: 


Wistful, She enters the ripples and the foam 
That keep the shore : 
Ocean is Her home— 
As a stranger 
Stands She at your door. 


Wistful, She comes, as one that bringeth danger, 
Once the sea is left behind, 

To whosoe’er shall meet Her: 

She seeks if She may go unseen : 

And see, breasting our merry wind, 

Come ye to greet Her, 

And bring a flowered robe meet for our Queen! 


Earth Spirit, offering the Robe: 

How it is vain! 
Those feet, where’er they pass, 
To sweet rebellious pain 
Must wake the ungovernable grass! 
Out of this very robe the air shall learn 
Proud and implacable insurgencies 
To whisper to the unforgetting trees ! 
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And wheresoe’er She glances, 

Stern, without ruth, 

On errands far, and never to return, 

Her eyes will bid the adventurous heart of youth! 


Sung in the Grove: 


Needs must we pause amid our maiden dances : 
Across their calm control 
Wakes a new gladness, 
That begins to stir 
Confusedly within our Soul : 
Some passion of Immortal Madness 
Shaking its sleep away to welcome Her! 
Ah, we delay, 
Attending on the pleasure 
Of this tall Stranger, that ye blow 
Hither across the Sea : 
Amid our play, 
Her ocean-stepping feet bring in a measure 
Of world-perplexity : 


Yea, yea! 

For She whose bark ye bring, 

Cometh to carry away, 

Upon some wayward rhythm of wandering, 
Our ancient treasure, 

The old sweet steps we know, 

That flow together, and flow 

In the stately dances of virginity. 


Earth Spirit: 
Ah, whither, whither, whither, 


White Bird that wendest hither, 
White Dove across the Sea? 


Venus, answers nothing, always looking wistfully before Her. 


Earth Spirit, aside : 


As in a dream, 
Moving She doth not move : 
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THE WANDERER 


The ages stream 

By Her—She stems their tide 

Poised on a shell—doth prove 

Their murmuring flow, and silent doth abide. 


South Wind: 


Maiden, 
Ask Her not whither! 
About Her feet 
Invisibly, 
Her little bark is laden 
With mystery, 
With all that is not born 
And is to be. 


West Wind: 


From far beyond the Past, 
By paths untried, 
With empty hands, as one forlorn, 
Mere jetsam of the wanton tide, 
Naked, and carried on a shell, at last 
She is come hither,—She, 
Immortal Wanderer through Time, Child of Eternity ! 


Sung in the Grove: 


Are Thy feet wandering feet ? 
Are Thy hands vain? 
Heavy Thy flight— 
Burdened with bitter-sweet 
Of night and day, 
Promise obscure of pain 
And ever-incomplete 
Delight ? 
Snatchest Thou hence for aye 
Peace from our silences, 
Shadowy blossoming ? 
Plantest Thou fierce and bright 
Wonders instead of peace ?— 
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THE ALBANY REVIEW 
Thou comest, and— 
Whatso Thou bring, 
Whatso Thou take away,— 
We reck not anything 
So Thou but stay! 


West Wina: 
Fair 
Though ye greet Her, yet in vain your prayer ! 
Her feet that are the New Life’s Messengers 
Know not delaying. 
Whenas our singing stirs, 
About Her head, 
Through the long strands of Her hair, 
Those idle fingers, playing, 
In every golden thread 
Catch a sure murmuring 
Of voices far away, 


Bidding Her feet depart! 


South Wind: 


Together, when we snatch Her robe, and blow 
Her body clean of care, 
Fragrance of orchard blossoming 


Fulfils Her, She is all 
Odour and murmur and desire of Spring. 


Then wandering grows fair, 
With eagerness, Her heart 
Making reply, 

She hears the unvisited, 
The untrodden islands call, 
And She forgets to stay. 


Voyager, She, Her errand still achieving ; 

She lingers whiles She may, 

With mystic fingers and that golden thread 
The enkindling wonder weaving, 

Her fabric of far vision, floating, to lie outspread 
Luminous, over all the earth and sky. 
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THE WANDERER 
West Wind: 


Sure as ye think to hold Her, so 
Certain your undeceiving ! 
Some dawn or evening from the hills 
Down to Her scallop, unobserved She ’ll go : 
Our breezes begin stirring, and below 
Her feet the ripple trills: 
Ye call: She doth not answer: She is sped. 


The Winds, together: 


Laughing, we blow 
Her bark where it would go ! 
Henry Bryan Binns 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ANARCHIST 
CONGRESS 


HERE are two ways of misunderstanding the 

word “Anarchism,” the more popular being to 

identify it with a spectral “Socialism” plus 
dynamite. That is the way of the man in the street. 
On the other hand, the man in the study, while he may or 
may not retain the picturesqueness of the popular concep- 
tion, goes to the extreme theoretical point of regarding 
‘“‘ Anarchism ” as the antithesis of “Socialism.” The truth 
is that the man in the street and the man in the study are 
neither of them entirely mistaken; for there are both 
common and antagonistic elements in Anarchism and 
Socialism. I purpose dealing here with Anarchism as it is 
expressed by the international movement of to-day and 
more particularly as focussed in the International Congress 
recently held at Amsterdam. It will be useful, however, 
to take a preliminary glance at the historical development 
of the movement, and in so doing arrive in a_ natural 
manner at a few necessary definitions. 

Once upon a time there was only one Socialism, and it 
was represented by a single organisation. This sounds 
mythological, rather than historical, but it was the actual 
condition of the movement in the early days of the Inter- 
national Workers’ Association, founded in 1864 by Karl 
Marx. During the enthusiastic years of its growth there 
was within the International that strenuous life of peace 
and goodwill which the revolutionary organisers promised 
to the world at large. It was about eight years later, and 
only when some of these organisers attempted to direct 
and control this enormous popular movement, that the 
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tactics and aims of the Association were subjected to the 
serious criticism of its members. From this point diverge 
the two main lines of development of the political theories 
and activities of Socialism, the distance between their 
extremes growing ever greater while the angle of diver- 
gence remains the same. The differences of those days 
were seemingly small. At first sight it is difficult to 
understand why men who agreed in foreseeing and desiring 
the organisation of society on a basis of Universal Co- 
operation, should be unable to work together for that end 
simply because some were in favour of a highly centralised 
organisation while others were for a decentralised, federalist 
or regional form of organisation. Second sight, or the 
instinct that comes with absolute devotion to a person or a 
cause, or else a wonderful perception of the evolutional 
value of an idea, must have prompted those who took 
part in the discussions prior to the schism and death of the 
International. For it was not until some years later that 
the loyalists of the International started the cry of 
“ capturing the political machine,” and it was many years 
before parliamentary action was raised to its present position 
of paramount importance in the State-Socialist movements 
of the world. The minority movement turned its back on. 
the idea of centralisation, and later on was equally firm in 
its refusal to take part in any form of action that involved 
patticipation in dourgeois parliaments. 

We see already, then, that the common element of the 
two Socialisms is co-operation, and that their antagonism 
arose on the questions of organisation, centralised or 
federalist ; and action, parliamentary reform or economic 
revolution. But these questions led to a still more im- 
portant differentiation. A centralised organisation was not 
conceivable without the authority of a central committee 
or executive, and parliamentary action could not be effective 
without granting the authority of the majority. Dr. 
Nathaniel Johnson, writing in 1686 on the Excellence of 
Monarchical Government, says, “Of all Governments 
Tyranny is the worst ; but of all tyrannies, that of Many 
is most pernicious.” It was the shadow of this tyranny 
that defined the cleavage in the Socialist movement, though 
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THE ALBANY REVIEW 


instead of adopting the worthy doctor’s ideal of a paternal 
monarchy, the Anarchist-Socialists declared for absolute 
individual liberty. 

Here the term Anarchist first appears and the mis- 
conceptions surrounding it arise. And not without some 
reason, for it was natural that many purely egoistic 
characters should be attracted to a movement which 
seemed to be on the point of sacrificing the welfare of 
the many to the liberties of the few. That point, how- 
ever, the concrete Anarchist movement was never in 
danger of reaching, in spite of a few persons in various 
parts of the world who still call themselves Individualist 
Anarchists. As might be expected, this dim doctrine 
found its greatest popularity in the United States, while, 
curiously enough, the nations most innately anarchistic 
could make little of it. These “‘supermen” cannot be 
entirely neglected, however, for they had at one time a 
more or less direct influence on the Anarchist movement. 
They began, not as the movement began, with the recog- 
nition of the interdependence of all human activities, but 
with the assumption that all religious, political and moral 
restraint was a tyranny from which each individual had to 
liberate himse/f as best he could. What more natural than 
that such an assumption should lead the vulgar mind to the 
desire for notoriety, to the killing of those in authority, or 
still more likely, to the provocation of such acts by others ? 
Not that all assassinations can be directly attributed to this 
diseased egoism. Some have been inspired by the simple 
idea of avenging on seemingly responsible individuals, or 
on society as a whole, the sufferings of companions or of 
the assassin himself; others have been acts of purely 
altruistic, blind fanaticism. Often enough such acts have 
been committed by persons who would have found a very 
different outlet for their feelings if they had come into 
touch with the Anarchist movement proper, where any one 
advocating individual violence is at once suspected as an 
agent provocateur and systematically avoided. 

As a philosophical problem we should ask, how to 
reconcile the absolute liberty of the individual with the 
maximum welfare of the community? In looking through 
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the history of the Anarchist movement it is strange to find 
that, except for the almost negligible Individualists, there 
has never been any doubt-of the natural synthesis of these 
two ideals. State-Socialists get over the difficulty by 
superposing the ideal State vested with the incorruptible 
authority of the people. Yet even while the State-Socialist 
movement appears to be attaining its maturity we see all 
round us a growing mistrust of parliamentary majorities. 
It is not only in Russia, where interest in the Duma now 
seems to be monopolised by those who fought bitterly 
against its institution, but in many other less agitated 
countries, in the extraordinary movement in the Midi, and 
even at home, where the Railwaymen decided on extra- 
parliamentary action during a parliament of a record Liberal 
majority. It was on the wave of this extra-parliamentary 
feeling that the first International Anarchist Congress was 
carried to its success. There for the first time the Anarchist 
movement spoke with one voice concerning this problem 
of the philosophers. 

In the first place it was necessary to define what 
Anarchists mean by organisation. It would seem that “ the 
destructive conception of Anarchism arises from the habit 
of considering society already organised.” An organisation 
maintained by authority has outgrown its normal function. 
If it is a necessary organisation it will not need authority to 
maintain it. It is a natural law in the commercial world 
of to-day that a merchant who has no trading either dis- 
solves his business or goes bankrupt. This is not the case 
in the political world, where institutions are upheld by the 
authority of the State. Anarchists warn us against this 
bankruptcy of idle institutions. ‘The conservative respect 
for institutions is largely sentimental. The true respect 
and admiration for the noble efforts of the past excludes 
such sentimentality. There is a tragedy in the fall of the 
Roman Empire, say, but we do not need to be sentimental 
or conservative to perceive it. Society is hindered in its 
development of the efficient organisation of production and 
exchange by maintaining organisations that have outlived 
their functions. The world is encumbered by churches 
that are never full and parliaments that are never busy. 
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Just as nature with a seeming recklessness, yet with an 
economy we are only beginning to understand, creates and 
destroys according to the necessity of the moment, so 
man, liberated from all the obstructions of permanent 
authority, would form voluntary organisations which would 
not outlive their definite functions but would give way to 
other organisations as other needs arose. 

There is here a very obvious difference between the 
Anarchist-Socialist ideal and that of the State-Socialists with 
their faith in the authority of the people vested in the 
permanent all-important State. Yet the point of divergence 
is still in sight—Co-operation. 

The organisation and extent of the Anarchist movement 
itself may here be appropriately considered. It is quite 
consistently based on groups that form and fade according 
to the necessities of the moment. Some spring up in a day, 
take part in a demonstration, and disappear. Others may 
start a club or begin to publish a newspaper, like the 
“Freedom” group of London, for example, which has kept 
on the publication of a newspaper of that name for upwards 
of twenty-one years. Others again, as in Belgium, may 
combine for the maintenance of a circulating library, 
material aid to military deserters, the printing and distribu- 
tion of pamphlets, and so forth. Schools have been started 
and colleges dreamt of. But the essential function of the 
groups of to-day is propaganda and agitation, a steady effort 
to arouse their fellow-workers to the possibility of a society 
free from poverty and authority. The group members’ 
subscription is of course voluntary ; federation with other 
groups is entirely a matter of convenience, and although 
this is usually national it is sometimes geographical, that is, 
independent of national frontiers. As a matter of fact 
federation has proved so useful that the Congress was 
unanimous in advocating it and was able to announce the 
formation of an International Confederation, naturally 
without any Executive. The Anarchists in Congress did 
so far risk their anti-centralisation principle as to appoint 
an International Correspondence Bureau of five secretaries 
to help distant movements to get in touch with one another, 
to make and distribute translations of articles of general 
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interest required by the federations, and to form international 
archives. 

Too much has been made of the national characteristics 
of Socialism, although the original schism in the Inter- 
national might have been represented by a somewhat wavy 
line drawn between the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin races. 
This racial division has now entirely disappeared, while the 
Anarchist element naturally remains strongest in countries 
like Italy, where Socialism was born and bred Anarchist. 
Eighty delegates attended the Congress (another score or so 
were there on their own account), and reports of the move- 
ment were given from practically every country in Europe, 
the United States, the Argentine, China and Japan. It 
would be impossible to estimate the strength of the move- 
ment or even to state the number of groups in every 
country ; in France they are innumerable, in Holland more 
than fifty, while in England there are only nine. The 
reports dealt rather with means of propaganda, extent of the 
influence upon the masses, and the present conditions and 
prospects of the general Labour movement. Failing a 
counting of heads an estimate of the Anarchist press 
circulation is significant. This varies from five thousand to 
twenty thousand in countries where the movement is at all 
established, and the number of pamphlets printed in all 
languages must be estimated in hundreds of thousands. 

What then is the immediate object of the Anarchist 
movement? It feels itself on the verge of becoming 
a political force without participating in parliamentary 
activity. As critic of all parliamentary parties, it is 
interesting to note that it does not forgive the Social- 
Democrats’ insistence on “the State,” for all their pro- 


fessions of and aspirations toward liberty, and that the 


Radicals who oppose State interference with existing 
liberties, and press for immediate practical reforms, come 
as near to being favoured as the Anarchist movement can 
be said to favour any parliamentary party. 

In the last few years a change has taken place in the 
political aspect of the Labour movement. England is so 
far uninfluenced by revolutionary Trade Unionism, or 
Syndicalism, but it is not likely she will entirely escape 
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the general reaction against faith in parliamentarism with 
which the State-Socialists have imbued the masses. This 
movement is especially notable in France, but is gaining 
strength every day in Germany, Italy, Holland and 
Belgium, the Argentine and the United States—more or 
less all over the world. The Anarchists in Congress took 
two days to consider this revival of direct action in the 
Trade Unions, and finally decided to support it by entering 
the Trade Unions and throwing their influence on the side of 
Anarchistic development and action, at the same time using 
them as fields of intense propaganda. Strikes and general 
strikes were recommended as exercises in collective revolu- 
tionary action which should have for ultimate aim the 
expropriation of the mines, fields, factories and workshops, 
and their administration by the Workers’ Syndicates as 
trustees for the public.1. It is the revolutionary spirit of 
our own early Trade Unionism, but it would not be safe to 
say that its future evolution will necessarily be on the 
corporative and pacific lines which have brought that 
movement to its present condition of somnolent bureau- 
cracy. The Anarchist generalisation, that parliamentary 
action absorbs the vital energy of a Trade Union and 
renders it inefficient for any form of direct action, is more 
or less borne out by the deine of our own history. This 
history is better known abroad than it is at home, and 
its warnings are freely used by the leaders of the new 
movement. 

We thus come to the real point at issue between the 
Anarchists and the State-Socialists. It is not to be ex- 
pected that those who have mapped out human progress 
through State action alone (and this includes the action of 
State-governed municipalities) would even tolerate the in- 
troduction of co-operation by such unstatesmanlike methods 
of expropriation. This may seem like quarrelling about 
the other side of the moon, but the Anarchist influence on 
the Labour movement also collides with the immediate 
ambitions of the parliamentary Socialists; every Trade 
Union that adopts the principle of direct action means a 


1 This may be considered the ultimate ideal of Syndicalism but not of 
Anarchism, the ultimate ideal of Anarchism being free evolution. 
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loss of so many hundred votes to their party. It was not 
merely a coincidence that the Free Unions of Germany 
were federated shortly before the elections in which the 
Social-Democrats lost so many seats. 

But Syndicalism, even the most revolutionary Syndical- 
ism, has not the unanimous support of the Anarchist 
movement. There are the obvious dangers of officialism 
on the one hand and of the narrowing ambitions of the 
majority on the other. Also it is still doubtful whether 
parliamentary abstinence is a permanent feature of the 
Syndicalist movement, or whether, in spite of the increasing 
Anarchist influence, its own rapid growth may not excite 
it to parliamentary opportunism. The delegates from 
France and Belgium were the chief advocates of Syndical- 
ist tactics, and went so far as to assert that, provided they 
had the whole-hearted support of the Anarchist movement, 
the Syndicates could within a measurable period bring 
about all the revolution necessary to establish society on 
a co-operative basis. This displays two distinct tendencies 
in the Anarchist movement, the one to continue the un- 
obtrusive propaganda and the organisation of purely 
Anarchist groups, the other to enter the Labour move- 
ment in support of the renascent revolutionary spirit. In 
any other movement this would probably have meant a 
split, but no antagonism has so far been visible. 

In conclusion, let us resume the general features of the 
Anarchist movement of to-day as outlined in the Congress. 
Most notable was the total disappearance of so-called In- 
dividualism. Some of the speakers incidentally attempted 
to define it, but it was unanimously admitted that this 
could not be logically achieved without its correlative 
Communism ; this closed any further discussion of terms— 
Anarchist, Anarchist-Communist and Anarchist-Socialist 
being used interchangeably. This prepared the way for 
unanimous resolutions in favour of a purely federalist 
organisation and the federation of federations. Entirely 
new departures were the institution of an International 
Correspondence Bureau and the recognition of the revo- 
lutionary possibilities of the Labour movement. Yet 
whatever change in Anarchist theories the latter may seem 
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to indicate—and some Anarchists feel that the dangers to the 
cause of Anarchism pure and simple outweigh the possible 
gains of such revolutionary attempts—this apparent com- 
promise with practical Democracy does not mean an entente 
with the Social-Democrats (or State-Socialists), but rather 
adds new bitterness to an old quarrel. For although all 
Socialists agree in foreseeing, desiring and working for 
the co-operative organisation of society, some look for 
its accomplishment through the coercive action of the 
majority, the State, while Anarchists look to a gradual 
increase in the recognition of the fact that the real struggle 
for existence is not between individuals, classes, nations, or 
races, but between Mankind and Nature. They believe, 
too, that the masses will recognise this when they are 
strong enough to escape from the exploitation of private 
and "aie capitalism, and not before, thus postponing 
indefinitely the institution of Utopia by any authority in 
heaven or on earth. 


Kart WALTER 
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AN ANONYMOUS AUTOBIOGRAPHY * 


HE romance of childhood has been a literary 

discovery of the nineteenth century; rot the 

romance of the child seen from outside as part 
of the world, for that is as old a subject as the spring, 
but the romance of the world as it appears to a child’s 
understanding : this is our discovery. 

Earlier than the Essays of Efia you find little trace of 
the spirit which treasures, for their quaintness or beauty, 
those vivid, discontinuous impressions through which all 
have lived, before their days, once more like separate drops 
of water, ran together into a stream of time, or before their 
comprehension of the present moment became so much a 
matter of looking before and after. Wordsworth recorded 
some impressions such as these for the sake of the mystic 
significance they could be made to bear ; but the spirit in 
which he did so differs much from the confidence with 
which an author with a psychologic bent now sits down to 
tell you what he felt and saw and suffered as a child. The 
writer knows that such recollections have for him a peculiar 
value simply because they are Ais own; he knows he is 
indulging an egoistic vein, but he knows, too, that if he 
can bring to light the common element of universal child- 
hood in whatever he records, we shall listen with a most 
eager sympathy. We shall listen, partly because the world 
of childhood is so surprising and in many ways so enviable, 
and partly because in reading him we learn to distinguish 
i and preserve our own obscurer recollections. It is the mark 
of genuine merit in such books that they should make the 


1 Father and Son. William Heinemann. London, 8s. 6d, 
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reader, in the pauses of his attention, think over his own 
past too, with a more tender and sincere curiosity. 

Father and Son is the story of an exceptional childhood ; 
it is of interest as a ‘ document,” as a diagnosis of a form 
of Puritanism now practically extinct among the educated ; 
but its value as “a record of educational and religious 
conditions which have passed away,” rests upon the 
fact that it also possesses the permanent qualities of good 
literature. In the hands of a writer less sensitively truthful, 
sensible and imaginative, this story would have degenerated 
into one of those alluring but fundamentally uninteresting 
accounts of a peculiar temperament threatened by unsym- 
pathetic surroundings, in which the self-pity and curiosity 
of the author looking backward, distort the humanity of 
his youthful self into a nexus of shivering sensibilities. 
This story might have been presented in the lurid light 
of resentment and revolt, or bathed in the blandness of a 
retrospective complacency, and yet have remained an in- 
teresting “ document” ; but it has been so treated that it is 
worth more than that. The book is not mere raw material 
for the social historian or a quarry for the psychological 
novelist, it has itself the quality of a work of art. 

How good a composer is memory ; and how naturally 
our past life seems to fall into beautiful gradations of vivid- 
ness and vagueness, 


“‘ Hanging in the shadowy air, 
Like a picture rich and fair.” 


Indeed, if a writer does not show himself an artist in his 
recollections, he had better give up attempting creation. 
Yet some people would suppress such books. What a loss 
it would have been if they had had their way; if a 
convention of reserve or literary dignity, or some nonsen- 
sical notion of what was becoming, had deprived us of 
such books as Carlyle’s Reminiscences, Preterita, 'Tolstoi’s 
Mes Mémoires, and—even a convinced critic must 
hesitate on the edge of such emphatic enthusiasm—of a 
book like this! It is true that these other books gain 
greatly in interest through the imposing fame and per- 
sonality of their authors, while Father and Son must 
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appeal through its own intrinsic qualities; but only 
those who are constitutionally incapable of recognising 
merit till their eyes have been opened by a signature, will 
fail to acknowledge in these pages scenes of childhood as 
perfect in their simplicity and subtlety as any to be found 
in Puerre Noziere or Le Livre de mon Ami, and passages 
describing a dawning sense of the beauty of the world 
not unworthy of Prezerita itself. 

The interest of the story does not simply lie in “the 
son,” epicurean and sceptical by temperament, being brought 
up in the stern society of a conventicle of gloomy saints 
and eventually escaping; it is no such crude drama of 
jarring temperaments. For, though it is only with a great 
price that he obtains his freedom, the deep interest of the 
story lies in his being also in a sense “ born free” ; born 
free, because he possessed from the first the gift of sympa- 
thetic imagination, enabling him to understand and to feel 
the nobility of characters alien to his own, against whom, 
nevertheless, his nature protected itself with the instinctive- 
ness of a little wild animal terrified into inconspicuous 
immobility. ‘The Son”-is a fluid, attaching character ; he 
can be held in the open palm of affection, but when it closes 
upon him he escapes like water. It is in consequence of 
this happy gift of sympathetic imagination that the retro- 
spect of his restricted childhood is not bitter to the author. 
Instead of resentment, or the animation of triumphant 
release, there lies upon these scenes the wistful light of that 
knowledge which tolerance must bring in its train when it- 
is not merely a principle but an emotion, that ideals and 
virtues are incompatible and that no one can be good in 
many different ways at once. It is usually a long time 
before aspiring people can reconcile themselves to the 
thought that there is no human ideal which includes 
everything admirable. 

Long after we have given up as impracticable the 
intention of becoming philosophers, charmers of hearts, 
warriors, poets, philanthropists, society wits, and romantic 
recluses at the same time, we hanker after the notion that 
somehow or other, if we could only behave better, we 
might combine in our moral natures, say, the generous 
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THE ALBANY REVIEW 
diffused humanity of Shakespeare and the austere discrimi- 
native insight of Tolstoi, or the friendliness of Lamb 
with the concentrated devotion of Saint Augustin. But 
from a recognition of the incompatibility of virtues, and of 
the fact that every one does better to aim at the virtues 
which at least lie along his own path, there sometimes 
springs a delightful humour ; and nowhere is the absence 
of resentment in this book more striking than in passages 
where this humour plays round the sombre figures of the 
“Brethren,” for it is never tainted with either patronage or 
contempt. 

The parents of the hero were extreme Calvinists. They 
married late in life, and their only child was dedicated, like 
the infant Samuel, to the service of the Lord. They were 
poor. His father was a distinguished naturalist ; his 
mother a poetess, who by her pious writings and fervid 
proselytism became well known to the religious of that 
generation. ‘For over three years after their marriage 
neither of my parents left London for a single day, not 
being able to afford to travel. They received scarcely any 
visitors, never ate a meal away from home, never spent an 
evening in social intercourse abroad. At night they dis- 
cussed theology, read aloud to one another, or translated 
scientific brochures from French or German.” . . . “ Here 
was perfect purity, perfect intrepidity, perfect abnegation ; 
yet there was also narrowness, isolation, an absence of 
perspective, let it be boldly admitted, an absence of 
humanity. And there was a curious mixture of humble- 
ness and arrogance ; entire resignation to the will of God, 
and not less entire disdain of the judgement and opinion of 
men. My parents founded every action, every attitude, 
upon their interpretation of the Scriptures, and upon the 
guidance of the Divine Will as revealed to them by direct 
answer to prayer. Their ejaculation in the face of any 
dilemma was, ‘Let us cast it before the Lord.’”... 
“They lived in an intellectual cell, bounded at its sides by 
the walls of their own house, but open above to the very 
heart of the uttermost heavens.” No fiction of any kind 
was allowed to be read, nor poems which told a story. 
“ Never, in all my early childhood, did any one address to 
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me the affecting preamble, ‘ Once upon a time.’ I was told 
about missionaries, but never about pirates ; I was familiar 
with humming-birds, but I had never heard of fairies.” 

Such was the atmosphere of his home. 

“‘ They desired to make me truthful ; the tendency was 
to make me positive and sceptical. Had they wrapped 
me,” he shrewdly adds, “in the soft folds of supernatural 
fancy, my mind might have been longer content to 
follow their traditions in'an unquestioning spirit.” 

While he was still very young his mother began to 
ail from some unknown complaint. How this scene seems 
to start out against a background of confused, painful 
recollections—“ I had been put to bed by my Father, in 
itself a noteworthy event. After falling asleep on this par- 
ticular evening, I awoke silently, surprised to see two 
lighted candles on the table, and my Father seated writing 
by them. I also saw a little meal arranged. While I was 
wondering at all this the door opened, and my Mother 
entered the room; she emerged from behind the bed- 
curtains with her bonnet on, having returned from her 
expedition. My Father rose hurriedly, pushing back his 
chair, and greeted her by exclaiming : ‘ Well, what does 
he say?’ There was a pause, while my Mother seemed 
to be steadying her voice, and then she replied, loudly and 
distinctly, ‘He says it is » and she mentioned one 
of the most cruel maladies by which our poor mortal 
nature can be tormented. Then I saw them fold one 
another in a silent, long embrace, and presently sink to- 
gether out of sight on their knees at the further side of 
the bed, whereupon my Father lifted up his voice in prayer. 
Neither of them had noticed me, and now I lay back on 
my pillow and fell asleep. Next morning, when we three 
sat at breakfast, my mind reverted to the scene of the 
previous night. With my eyes on my plate, as I was 
cutting up my food, I asked, casually, ‘ What is ?? 
mentioning the disease whose unfamiliar name I had heard 
from my bed. Receiving no reply, I looked up to discover 
why my question was not answered, and I saw my parents 
gazing at each other with lamentable eyes.” The recollec- 
tions which follow are not the kind to quote in scraps, let 
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it be sufficient to say that they are beautifully and sincerely 
told; but one passage may be added which describes 
perfectly the vague distress of a child in a troubled home. 
“‘ Everything seemed to be unfixed, uncertain ; it was like 
being on the platform of a railway-station waiting for a 
train. In all this time, the agitated, nervous presence of 
my Father, whose pale face was permanently drawn with 
anxiety, added to my perturbation, and I became miserable, 
stupid, as if I had lost my way in a cold fog.” 

On his eighth birthday, his Mother being dead, upon a 
sudden resolution of his Father’s they moved to South 
Devon. So the scene changes from dull little streets, 
and a bare attic where he used to play, to shore and sea. 
“ We had but to cross a step or two of downs, when the 
hollow sides of the limestone cave yawned at our feet, 
descending, like a broken cup, down, down to the moon of 
snow-white shingle and the expanse of blue-green sea.” 

It was about this time that Darwin published his 
Origin of Species and Lyell’s geological discoveries appeared, 
troubling believers in Genesis. Here was a terrible 
dilemma for a man like “the Father” ; every instinct in 
his intelligence went out at first to greet the new light, 
when he suddenly remembered his faith and drew back. 
He wrote a book which attempted to give another explana- 
tion of the phenomena; it was an utter failure, and he 
was deeply disturbed. “My Father used to tramp in 
solitude round and round the red ploughed field which was 
going to be his lawn, or, sheltering himself from the thin 
Devonian rain, paced up and down the still-naked verandah 
where blossoming creepers were to be. And I think there 
was added to his chagrin with all his fellow mortals a first 
tincture of that heresy which was to attack him later on. 
It was now that, I fancy, he began, in his depression, to be 
angry with God. How much devotion had he given, how 
many sacrifices had he made, only to be left storming round 
this red morass with no one in all the world to care for him 
except one pale-faced child with its cheek pressed to 
the window.” How much significance there is in that 
description, and how admirably it is touched ! 

During the following years every stage in the story of 
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this strange ill-assorted pair is traced with subtle exactness. 
They were happiest when exploring together the sea-shore 
pools: ‘That hard look that came across his brows, which it 
wearied me to see, the look that came from sleepless anxiety 
of conscience, faded away, and left the dark countenance 
still always stern indeed, but serene and unupbraiding. 
Those pools were our mirrors, in which, reflected in the 
dark hyaline and framed by the sleek and shining fronds of 
oar-weed, there used to appear the shapes of a middle-aged 
man and a funny little boy, equally eager, and, I almost find 
the presumption to say, equally well prepared for business.” 
The climax of “the Father’s” pride was the period which 
immediately followed his small son’s admittance into “ the 
community of saints” at an age which made him a kind of 
spiritual prodigy ; but after that his spiritual condition 
became even a more constant source of anxiety to his 
father. Though as “a breaker of bread at the Lord’s 
table” he was allowed henceforth a greater latitude of 
decision in his actions, yet the obligation to “testify” “ in 
season and out of season” lay heavier and heavier upon him. 
Almost the most remarkable part of the whole book con- 
sists in the showing how instinctively and unconsciously 
his soul continued to catch at every message that came 
blowing in from the outside world of beauty and romance 
which his father strove to keep from his ken. 

After a period during which all these stray inklings 
of a life to which his heart and mind responded were 
germinating in the unconscious growing part of his nature, 
there came such a moment of conversion as his father had 
longed for, only now it was in a contrary direction. When 
the story closes, though father and son walk henceforth “ in 
opposite hemispheres of the soul with the thick of the 
world between them,” they still remain bound to each other 
by affection and respect. 

Desmonp MacCartTuy 
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IN PRISON 


VII 


LMOST every night, during his turn of duty, the 

old warder (his name was Cornelius Danilovitch) 

would come to the door of the cell, and putting 
his gloomy face to the circular frame of the peephole, 
would begin, with the garrulity of an old man, to relate 
disconnected stories to Mischa. Cornelius had seen much 
and had lived through much ; but all his impressions of 
life were jumbled in his memory into a great tangled 
botch of utter misery, senseless hardship, humiliation, and 
unaccountable happenings. Sometimes these incidents 
seemed to Mischa to be worth hearing, and had some 
effect on him; but more often they were unseemly and 
unedifying, as well as continually indistinct and fortuitous, 
as if the actor in them had been an involuntary agent, 
and always the resigned or unconscious fulfiller of the 
behests of some unknown and inscrutable will, which 
directed him from without. 

“ Fifteen years ago,” whispered Cornelius Danilovitch, 
fixing a fish-like eye immovably on Mischa’s face, “I saw 
that he—my son, Alexis, I mean—began to seem moody at 
home, and went neither to church nor to the tavern—which 
was not well. I looked after him, but, nevertheless, he 
went and joined the Stundra. I rated him at first. ‘ Look 
you, I would say to him, ‘I shall give it you!’ but he 
would not desist. Then I complained about him to our 
priest. Well, he ran away from the priest. I began to see 
that he was going to be a bad lot. I tried laughing at him. 
What, now, would your father have given you in such a 
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IN PRISON 
case? A good hiding, wouldn’t he? Then, though in 
fault, he began to abuse me, his father, back again! But I 
tell you—Ah! what a fellow you are! Why do you laugh? 
But for him to blame me! Well, I got in a rage—I broke 
a bowl of hot porridge over his head. Yes, I hit him over 
the head ; and he—he ran away. And from that day to 
this I have heard nothing of him, and—thought nothing— 
no, nothing at all. There, see what refractory fellows some 
of you youngsters are!” 

“ Are you sorry for him now?” asked Mischa gently. 

The old man did not answer at once. He was silent, 
except for a grunt, and for some seconds kept mumbling 
something through his nose; then at length he said: 

“If I am sorry for one, I am sorry for—all. Sometimes 
I am sorry even for murderers—yes! Not every murderer 
does it in anger; sometimes he does it because it was 
deserved. Perhaps one ought even to be grateful to some 
murderers. The hangman, for instance ; he doesn’t slay in 
anger, but for the good of all. No, to kill a bad man is no 
crime; but, think you now—what sort of a pleasant job can 
the hangman’s be?” 

Mischa bent quickly down to the peephole, for he 
wanted to see the expression at this moment of the man’s 
face, who had for some unknown reason discarded his son, 
and yet could feel sorry even for the hangman. But the 
face, as ever, was like a stone seamed with cracks, and the 
eyes in it shone like two bits of dull glass. 

“* What are you looking at?” asked the old man. 

“ Oh, nothing,” answered Mischa gently. “Tell me, 
Cornelius, why you were not pleased at your son joining the 
Stundrists ? ” 

“‘ Well, they said of them that they were dangerous— 
that Stundra lot. But three years ago four of them were 
shut up here. They were just decent peasants, scholars all 
of them, and well-behaved; there was nothing queer to be 
seen about them when here. No, they were good prisoners. 
I asked them about Alexis. ‘ We don’t know him,’ said 
they ; ‘there are many of us’; and that, if you please, 
was true enough, for they are continually coming here 
now.” 
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After a moment’s silence he continued : 

“Most of the real criminals are gone from here. In 
olden days we used only to have thieves, burglars, murderers, 
and sacrilegious people here; but now we have begun to 
have students, working men, politicals, Stundrists, and every 
sort. There! the retreat has sounded.” 

“You do not see things rightly,” said Mischa earnestly 
and hurriedly. ‘You do not understand it. The people 
wish to amend their lot, to make things better for all.” 

From the door sounded a low, dry laugh; and then the 
old man said with a cough: 

“I have heard all this before—yes! Many of your 
people have said the same thing to me.” He got up, and 
went away from the door as if dissatisfied and angry. 

But on another occasion he related the following story : 

“T have a heart in me really; I have suffered much 
myself, and can make allowances for others—yes! Now, 
there was once in my corridor a wide-awake young convict, 
such a fine lad, good-looking, well-mannered. He was a 
peasant, but he had the smile of a thoroughbred gentleman; 
when he smiled you could deny him nothing. He would 
say to me ‘ Danilovitch, please get me some tobacco,’ and 
I would get it. Now, from somewhere or other he got 
himself a penknife, which he made into a little file; then 
he got himself some grease, and gave himself up to working 
the grating off the window! But I soon spotted it; and 
then I began to feel sorry for him. Ah well, my young 
friend, I don’t think such conduct as his would ever be 


yours. However, I didn’t disturb him. ‘ Let him alone,’ 


thinks I ; ‘he has got something to amuse him, and it does 
not lie in such a lad to live tediously.’ For a long time he 
worked away—for just under three weeks; but I was 
following it all, though sorry for him all the time. ‘Play 
away, thought I to myself——” and Cornelius-Danilovitch 
laughed kindly and softly. ‘ But at last, when his work 
was nearly completed, then at length I informed the 
Governor.” 

“ But why?” cried Mischa vexedly. ‘“ Why have told 
the Governor ?” 

“* What else could I do?” asked the old man. 
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“You could have spoken to him—to the prisoner— 
yourself.” 

“ You silly fellow!” laughed Cornelius. “ What about 
the grating, if it had been filed through ?” 

“Oh, well, you might have spoken to him when he 
was only just beginning with his file.” 

*« Well, do you think so? I might have done that, ’tis 
true; but still, my way was better; for so I let the poor 
fellow continually have something to do.” 

«And did they punish him for that ?” 

“Eh? One cannot do such things without being 
punished.” 

“ But, very much ?” 

“JT do not remember. He was put in solitary confine- 
ment for a month; and after that, I think, they gave him 
another sentence, but I forget already.” 

‘What absurdity!” cried Mischa under his breath. 
“ How distorted men are! And life—all life—too !” 

The dark face of the old man rocked to and fro at the 
peephole, and, with either a sigh or a yawn, he said 
slowly : 

“Yes, that is true; life does need correcting somehow.” 

With such discussions did the old and the young man 
pass the long hours away; the one composed and cold, the 
other full of impotent wrath and grieved perplexity. Im- 
movably between them stood the old, stout door, bound 
with rust-fretted iron; and through the little opening in it 
the sleepless, garrulous Aaditué of the prison filled the mind 
of the youth with the grisly waste of his reminiscences. 
And Mischa began to feel within himself the germination 
of something dark and heavy; but recognised that it was 
not the prison—old, ungainly stone building though it were 
—that was weighing him down ; it was rather all that he 
had heard and seen in it which was piling bricks upon his 
breast and raising gloomy, stifling, dark walls around his 
heart. 

On sleepless nights, as he lay upon the bed—pressed 
down upon it, as it were, by the stone arch of the roof—he 
would try to create order out of the chaos of his impressions, 
in the desire to compress them into one complete and 
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THE ALBANY REVIEW 
symmetrical entity ; and would fail. On one occasion he 
asked Alexander : 

“* Look here, can it really be that you are content here?” 

“No, far from it,” answered the pock-marked warder 
in his quiet, kindly voice. ‘No, not even if no violence 
went on here.” 

** But do they assault you too? Who does that?” 

“ Oh, I am not often assaulted ; just now and then the 
old Deputy-Governor hits me in the mouth ; I am speaking 
generally of every one here. The prisoners sometimes get 
to fighting amongst themselves, and then some will knock 
others about—oh, fearfully! And the warders thrash them 
too; though not all of them, for there are some whom they 
could not very well ill-treat: but those to whom they can 
do it—well, they get it without mercy.” 

He shrugged his shoulders in horror, glanced round, and 
then, opening wide his handsome, terror-stricken eyes, he 
continued, trembling : 

“And I cannot bear it when men are being knocked 
about. I am afraid then. I cannot bear the sight of such 
violence.” 

“You should have left this place long ago, no matter 
whither,” advised Mischa. 

“‘ But where should I go to?” said Alexander, lowering 
his eyes sadly ; “men are violent everywhere ; all life is a 
flogging—I know it only too well. Only—there is my 
mother to think of. Perhaps in monasteries there may be 
none of this; and I, in fact, ought to have gone into a 
monastery ; only r 

Suddenly he stopped. They were standing at an angle 
of the prison tower, near a heap of dust, rubbish, and bits of 
wood. Above them sailed the dark clouds in slow and 
stately procession. A wind was blowing, and broken frag- 
ments of sound came borne upon it from somewhere in the 
direction of the city. 

** What do you mean by that ‘ only’?” asked Mischa. 

“You must pardon me,” said Alexander in a shaking 
whisper, blinking his eyes very fast, as if there were some- 
thing dazzling in front of them. ‘ You must not mind my 
asking you ; perhaps it is only my usual stupidity 
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IN PRISON 

“‘ Well, what is it?” asked the young man quickly, be- 
neath his breath, and in some bewilderment. Alexander 
moved a little nearer to him, and said in a faltering voice: 

“All this must go to God’s account; are you—a 
believer ? ” 

Mischa drooped his head and hesitated before he 
answered softly, “I do not know.” 

“ No, nor do I,” exclaimed the warder quickly. “I 
think a great deal about it. If indeed He really exists, why 
are there such horrors and cruelty everywhere? You are 
an educated man: tell me why such horrors and such 
cruelty should be?” 

In his eyes shone great dim tears. With a movement 
of his head he shook them off, and went away hurriedly 
without looking round. 


Vill 


Every day on the little path past Mischa’s window the 
lonely-looking, poorly-dressed men, with the hungry faces 
and the profound thought in their eyes, came out to walk, 
with a dejected air, round and round, up and down, like 
animals in a cage. The man in the pea-jacket had now 
vanished, and in his stead appeared a rather thin gentleman, 
in a round sheepskin cap and an old, ragged coat of a reddish 
colour. He always walked very-fast, with short strides— 
almost ran, in fact. His coat was ridiculously large for 
him, and kept slipping from his shoulders. He was con- 
tinually jerking his small frame in the endeavour to keep the 
coat on his shoulders. His little, intelligent face glistened 
with smiles, his lips twitched untiringly, whilst he some- 
times plucked with a thin, wizened hand at a dark, ragged 
beard, grizzled with grey, and tossed his head. And against 
the surface of the grey prison wall he somehow reminded 
Mischa of a cheerful and brightly gleaming candle in a large, 
dull, dirty lantern. 

“Who is this new man?” asked Mischa of Cornelius. 

“ Vassilius Nikitisch.” 

“ Of the working classes ?” 
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“No one could say,” said the old man calmly. “ He 
looks like one of them, but is classed as a ‘ political’ ; what 
is more, he is entirely happy here. He often comes.” 

“Comes here?” repeated Mischa, smiling; he was 
amused to hear it said of this man that he “came” there, 
not that he was “ brought” there—to prison. 

“He is perfectly fearless,” said Alexander to Mischa, 
looking keenly round him as usual, and lowering his voice 
to a whisper. ‘He can lay down the law to any one, 
whether an attorney or the Governor himself. The Gov- 
ernor was coming one day, and this man spoke very straight 
to him. ‘I,’ said he, ‘think thus, but you—otherwise. 
But,’ said he, ‘we ought to have consideration the one for 
the other, since I am a man and you are another, and any 
other view of the position is a mistaken one. An uniform,’ 
says he, ‘means nothing.’ For this they gave him a week’s 
solitary confinement ; but he laughed, and said, ‘ This too 
means nothing ; it is merely a piece of absurdity ! What,’ 
said he, ‘does solitary confinement prove ?’”—Alexander 
here straightened his form suddenly, and in his eyes Mischa 
saw for the first time some new glimmer like joy—‘*‘ And 
in truth, if I tell you a fact, and you in return hit me a 
blow in the face, does, therefore, the right transfer itself to 
your side ?’” 

“ You have spoken with him, then? ” asked Mischa. 

“ No !—why should you think so?” and the warder 
staggered in affright; “I should have been afraid to do 
that. I only speak to you, because you speak gently ; but 
he simply could not speak gently with such a voice as he 
has.” Then, smiling diffidently, he whispered: “I have 
managed to get hold of a poem which is very like some of 
his.” 

“What is it about? Tell me?” begged Mischa. 

Alexander glanced all round, drew his eyelashes over his 
eyes, and said with a sigh : 

“Later on I will—somehow or other. Walk along 
now, and I will go for it, though they are sure to see me.” 

“* Look here, Alexander,” said Mischa vexedly, catching 
hold of him by the sleeve of his uniform, “ you must—do 
you understand me?—you simply must leave this place. 
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Why what sort of a prison-official do you make? You 
have such a poor spirit.” 

“* Well, and where should I go?” exclaimed the warder 
beneath his breath, hastily withdrawing his sleeve from 
Mischa’s hand. “It is all one to me; it is the same every- 
where for a peaceable man ; all life is a prison. There is 
only one place for him—the grave.” 

Hanging his head, he went away; and Mischa, con- 
scious of mingled pity for this man and exasperation with 
him, paced beside the prison wall, and thought with sharp 
vexation : “ What sort of meaning can life have for this 
man ?—what indeed ?” 

Snowflakes were falling from the sky upon the wet roof 
of the prison and the muddy ground—falling sadly and 
reluctantly ; and as they fell upon the mud they vanished 
imperceptibly. At the angle of the prison Mischa saw a 
grey, compact group of prisoners. One of them was 
standing pressed against the wall, standing fixedly, and jerk- 
ing his neck anxiously, like a hunted dog. His head was 
trembling curiously, and his hands were tightly clenched 
against his breast, as he murmured hoarsely in a stifled 
voice: “ Comrades—not I! By the Cross—notI!” In 
front of him stood three of his fellows, as motionless as three 
great stones; and one of them—a tall man—was saying, 
likewise softly, and in a cool tone of voice, “ Don’t frighten 
him, lads ; don’t hit him!” Then suddenly drawing back 
a step, he kicked out violently with his foot, and caught the 
man who was standing against the wall just below the 
stomach, continuing to say to his comrades in the same 
quiet tone of persuasion, “Don’t hit him! Very well, 
we'll see how he likes this!” The prisoner uttered a thick 
cry, and rolled heavily to the ground like a sack, whilst the 
three comrades, without haste, began silently and amicably 
to pound him with their heels, lifting their feet up all the 
time as if they were treading down a pile of deep mud. 
The heavy blows of their heels on his yielding form drowned 
the cool voice of the tall convict, who, as he inflicted each 
blow with his long leg, kept saying, with brutal precision, 
“Don’t hit him! Very well! Don’t hit him!” 

Wrath, horror, and disgust filled Mischa’s breast ; he 
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suddenly felt as if he were being suffocated with smoke, as 
if something dark and fiery were beating upon his head 
and blinding his eyes ; and choking, and without a cry, he 
rushed forward. But the three convicts had already with- 
drawn to a little distance, and the tall man was saying: 
“Now then, Pashka, are you going to roll about any 
more ?” 

At Mischa’s feet was writhing, and lifting itself upon 
the ground, a small, bruised, dirt-besmeared form ; and he 
heard a sobbing voice : 

“No matter—I will pay you out! That is sure 
enough.” 

“You brutes!” shouted Mischa, turning towards the 
convicts. The tall man grinned, and silently stretching out 
his hand he made a contemptuous gesture at him. 

““ Never mind,” moaned the injured man thickly. 
With trembling hands he pulled his cap on to his head, 
reeling like a drunken man, coughing and spitting blood. 
His face was battered, whilst his sandy beard and whiskers 
were quivering, and his gaping mouth, panting heavily, 
looked like a deep, bloody wound on his white face ; but in 
his blue eyes there glared a cold, steely ferocity. Mischa 
helped him to rise from the ground, and was taking his 
handkerchief out, when at that moment a sentry came 
indolently up, and said ratingly : 

“Now, go you back, Hospodeen! How many 
times p” 

“But this man has just been assaulted !” cried Mischa, 
quivering all over. 

“Never mind ; you were told not to come here.” 

“But don’t you understand ? This man has been half 
killed—half killed !” repeated Mischa more persuasively. 

“Tt is no affair of yours,” said the sentry wearily, as he 
walked behind Mischa. ‘ Youare not the ruling authority 
here, so be off with you now to your own quarter. And if 
you go near the other prisoners again, I shall report it, and 
they will deprive you of your exercise.” 

“ What a thrashing they did give that man !” exclaimed 
Mischa, closing his eyes in horror. 

“Well, what of it? It is no great matter. A man 
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who fights gets what he deserves. But you needn’t be 
afraid, unless you go near them again,” reiterated the sentry 
in a grumbling, dogged voice. 

Mischa turned round sharply ; the sentry’s face was 
bloodless and destitute of colour, and on it sat, as if frozen 
there, a sort of drab density. 

“ They are asking after you already from our—brother’s,” 
said he, moving his lips slowly. 

Mischa was going to his cell before his time for exer- 
cise was fully expired ; but when, accompanied by Alexander, 
he was entering the corridor, some one shouted to them 
from the gloom : “‘ Go back, and wait by the staircase.” 

‘© What does that mean?” asked Mischa of the warder, 
as they went back to the prison yard. 

‘Some of your neighbours have made a report against 


»”» 


ou. 
“What ?” 
“1 do not know.” 
The old Deputy-Governor came out of the prison, glanced 
askance at Mischa’s face in a surly way, and tersely gave the 
order to Alexander, “Take him away!” Then all at once 
he bellowed out furiously : 

“* Must you have a revolver held over you, you 
Mind what you are about, young man !” 


? 





IX 


Mischa went to his cell in some agitation ; and out of 
the semi-darkness around him came filtering in a thin 
stream through the open window the sound of a low, plain- 
tive chant—a far from pleasing one, rather resembling the 
far-off howl of a hungry wolf: “ A-a-a! O-o-o! Ay- 
a ” ; and all that the young man had lived through of 
late, as if brought to life again by this monotonous moan, 
rose in his mind in consecutive and persistent succession, as 
if demanding of him an explanation. 

His “ protest” seemed to him by this time something 
dim and barely recognisable, like an old picture covered 
with dust and smoke ; and he saw himself merely an absurd 
student, waving his arms wildly in the midst of a crowd of 
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people—people abashed and confounded at the ease with 
which a dull and mechanical, but organised force had 
vanquished them. The tired, ill-favoured, indifferent faces 
of the police ; the contemptuous sneer of the officer to 
whom Mischa had addressed his harangue ; the detective 
with the aching tooth—all came pouring in upon the young 
man’s memory asa chill, indistinct blur, oppressing his brain. 

“Truly those men should have been shamed by our 
weakness!” he thought ; and immediately it occurred to 
him that those sullen, bearded soldiers, trained and habitu- 
ated to treat people like cattle, could feel no shame, and 
were incapable indeed of any feelings at all beyond those of 
physical fear and of dread of that superior force which 
enslaved them and did with them as it willed. 

He remembered the cabman—how tremblingly he 
plucked at his reins when the detective shouted at him ; 
once more he heard the voice of the complacent official at 
the gates of the police-station, who spoke of fellow- 
creatures as he would speak of timber or bricks ; he remem- 
bered Alexander’s mother, who raised no protest when they 
gave her son a nickname derived from his father’s profes- 
sion, well though she must have known that that nickname 
would bring cruel and offensive derision upon her son ; 
indeed, it must have been through that very cause that 
Alexander, the “ officer’s son,” came to serve three years as 
a convict in a disciplinary battalion. He remembered the 
prison-governor’s servant-maid, condoning the insult done 
to her for ten roubles; Alexander, fearful all his life of 
men’s roughness; the inexplicable compassion of the old 
Cornelius, who, submitting himself resignedly to some 
strange will, had for eighteen years been reiterating to men 
the one blunt word, “ Nelizza” (It is forbidden), and yet 
had never asked himself ‘* Why is it forbidden ?” 

Even in dreams people perceive and feel that they are 
being attacked, and, overcome with terror, they cry out 
wildly in their sleep, “Do not strike me! Have some 
mercy !” 

“People! No, they are not really people,” thought 
Mischa despondently. “In the world move only some 
queer, pitiable agents of a strange will—some timorous, 
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some harsh and cruel, and almost all quite impersonal in 
their individuality. They scarcely know what they are 
doing in their indifference, and no single one of them 
dares, or has the strength, to utter the proud, manly 
words, ‘I will not!’ The prison is within the people 
themselves, and all life around them is but a prison.” 

Mischa halted in the middle of his cell, a repellent 
sensation as of some cold, clammy apprehension filling his 
breast. Outside the window was mournfully quavering the 
refrain, “‘ A-a-o-oi ” He was just telling himself that 
all this anxiety and aching feeling and bitter shame for his 
fellow-men which quivered and yearned in his breast 
was—when—— 

“Listen a moment,” sounded a low whisper at the 
peephole. Mischa went to the door almost joyfully. In 
the centre of it the kindly, handsome eyes of Alexander 
were shining through the little opening. 

“What are you doing ?” asked Mischa. 

‘“* What you see. So you're not asleep, then ?” 

* No.” 

‘“‘In prison a very great many sleep badly. But listen 
to these verses ; if you care to, that is to say 

“Certainly! Go on.” 

‘Though I think they are prohibited verses, you 
know. I found them written in pencil on the wall in 
the second storey of the tower. Yes, in truth, they are 
prohibited verses !” 

Alexander’s eyes disappeared for a moment from the 
peephole in the door ; then he placed his lips to it, and a 
low, mysterious whisper, charged with a kind of passionate 
melancholy and dread, filled the cell : 








“*Once upon a time there lived 
One who ever championed Right ; 

But his valour gained not him 

Favour in his fellows’ sight. 


** All men spoke of him with hate, 
All men spoke of him with fear ; 
Nowhere shelter could he find, 
Though he sought it far and near. 
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“ Lonely and apart from all— 
Death called softly through the gloom ; 
And no mourner walked behind 
His poor coffin to the tomb. 


“ No one knows where lies this true 
Champion-knight of Truth oppress’d ;— 
Yet my heart the secret knows— 
Knows that silence, too, is best !” 


Through the peephole of the old, iron-clamped door 
the lisp of these gentle, ingenuous words, with their sad, 
tremulant note, brought something that was gloomy— 
tender—exceedingly real. Mischa, with his eyes opened 
widely, stood with his head inclined towards the little 
opening ; and as he listened it seemed to him as if the 
very wood of the door were soaked with the agonising 
sighs of mortals and charged with an infinity of grief and 
lonely thoughts, and that, having transformed this human 
suffering into a sorrowful legend, it were now retelling it 
stealthily. And to this legend the ceaseless wail which 
came sighing, half audible, through the window responded 
with a cry. 

Something stirred at the door, and there appeared the 
warder’s eyes, smiling and glowing with ardent fire. 

“Did you like them ?” whispered he. 

In Mischa’s throat was a huskiness, and in his breast a 
catching of the breath. He looked fixedly into the fine 
eyes, and was suddenly seized with the idea that this 
prison warder must have written these verses him- 
self—yes, undoubtedly, himself. After a moment, Mischa 
answered quietly : 

“Yes, I liked them ; but what makes you think they 
are prohibited verses ?”’ 

“* Because—why, because they speak of Right. But are 
they like the style of Vassilius Nikitisch ?” 

“I do not know: perhaps so. Did you yourself ever 
write poetry ?” 

“TT?” asked Alexander in surprise. “No! Where 
could I do it? I should never dare, either. Only, when 
I was still a soldier, I composed for myself a prayer.” 
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“What was it? Tell me.” 

For some seconds there was silence, and then again came 
a rustling through the cell of the simple, heart-spoken words: 

“Oh, my Lord God! Why is there among men such 
cruelty and such malice? O my Lord !—why ?” 

This entreaty struck upon Mischa’s heart, softly but 
overwhelmingly, like a great wave, seizing upon and 
tossing him to and fro. He stepped back softly without 
speaking, and sat down on the edge of the bed ; and leaning 
with his back firmly pressed against the corner of the stove, 
he kept his eyes fixed upon the door and waited for some 
time. Then Alexander said in his quiet voice : 

‘It was a long prayer, and already I have forgotten it. 
Do you know, I am very fond of poetry ; it is so utterly 
unlike men’s usual way of speaking.” 

Mischa could see that the warder’s eyes were gazing 
attentively upon him, whilst he heard his rustling move- 
ments at the door and the monotonous, mournful echoes 
of the wail from without the window. His back was 
getting hot from the stove, but within his breast were 
only depression and chill. 

“Are you not well?” asked the warder; “such 
weather as this is hard to bear F 

“Oh no, not at all,” answered Mischa abstractedly. It 
seemed stifling to him in the cell—as if the air in it were 
strangely dense, and filled with a brooding, passionate whisper 
—as if it were difficult to breathe in such an atmosphere. 

“Go and lie down,” advised Alexander; “it is time 
for sleep ”»—and then added unexpectedly, “I know whom 
they have put into the next cell to you.” 

Mischa remained silent. Alexander’s eyes shot a kindly 
gleam at him, and disappeared. And now in the place of 
those eyes remained only the little round peephole in the 
centre of the door, through which was visible a dead-grey 
circle of wall, lit up with garish, unflickering light. 
Wrinkling his forehead painfully, Mischa gazed at it, and 
seemed to read thereon concerning himself : 





*“‘ And no refuge could he find, 
Though he sought it far and near.” 
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Through the window, scarcely audible, trickled and 
quavered the wail, as if it had lost its way in the dark- 
ness—as if whoever had began to utter it were now 
powerless to cease, and giving way involuntarily to its 
influence, were breaking his heart with its monotoned 
plaint. And then there fell upon Mischa’s ear an indefinite, 
intermittent sound, much as if drops of rain were falling 
somewhere. 


X 


Mischa took off his jacket, and was just going to lie 
down, when a dark stain of mould in the corner caught his 
eye, and he suddenly remembered the shapeless, battered, 
grey-clad form of the convict by the prison wall. Moved 
with a burning wave of pity and revulsion, he crossed the 
cell swiftly, and climbed on to the window-sill, where, 
leaning his head against the iron of the grating, and beating 
gently on the wall with his fingers, he lost himself in 
thought that was full of grave apprehension. The thick 
darkness of the outer night pressed close against the 
window-panes, in silent contemplation of the young man’s 
pale lank face. Sparse dry flakes of snow emerged 
momentarily from the darkness, rustled gently and sadly 
against the glass, and vanished into the vortex of the night. 

It seemed to Mischa as if the whole life of the people 
were wrapped in a thick, dim, lurid cloud of painfully 
active cruelty. All men’s acts seemed to him to be fired 
with an inexplicable, meaningless feeling of hostility, one 
against another, as well as with a combative instinct 
towards criticism, derision, and tyranny. Whether open 
and coarse, or deeply hidden in men’s hearts—whether 
subtle and rapacious, or ignorant and brutal—these dark 
feelings seemed to colour all their lives to the gloomy tint 
of autumn twilights, full of sadness and oppressive chill. 
And amidst this wild throng of raging men shy glimpses 
could be caught, as of snowflakes in the night, of gentle, 
kindly, delicate beings like Alexander and his mother. In 
Mischa’s memory sounded distinctly the timid plea : 

“OQ my Lord God! Why is there among men such 
cruelty and such malice? O my Lord—why ?” 
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There uprose before his vision the “two gromilie” 
from Viazma, smiling cheerfully ; and he remembered 
also James Yssof, who so firmly believed in his right to kill. 
And from somewhere, like torches in the night, showed, 
wholly manful, those rough, strong working men whom he 
had seen there. He could see them walking alongside the 
prison wall, and, “ out of joint with everything,” pondering 
with concentrated attention on some great thought em- 
bracing their whole being.—What was that thought ? 

Mischa jumped heavily off the window-sill, and paced 
his cell once more. Outside the door, in the immovable 
silence of the corridor, hovered a strange sound like the 
boiling of water. Mischa stopped and listened. In the 
cell opposite to him some one was raving in delirium, and 
some one else was hurriedly mumbling in an indistinct way, 
as if chewing his words; and in those words could be 
traced a note of complaint. At the end of the corridor 
some warders were talking softly. ‘The same for us 
all !”—Mischa caught Alexander’s pensive voice. 

Once more there sounded a strange noise through the 
cell ; this time as of swift knockings separated by irregular 
pauses. Mischa peered dimly about. A little mouse ran 
noiselessly across the floor, as if a small ball of wool were in 
motion, and disappeared under the bed. Then persistently, 
once more, came that sharp, nervous sound. Mischa, 
trembling, tried to think why the palm of his hand pressed 
itself hard against the wall and began smoothing the rough 
plaster as if desirous of understanding what this sound might 
be. It seemed to him that the sounds originated at this 
point of the wall. Then he rose upon his knees, frowned 
a little, and after raising his hand, lowered it again a little ; 
then he raised it once more, and drummed absently upon 
the wall with his nails. Then he listened—all was still. 

Suddenly he leapt up, and rushed to the door; and 
putting his lips to the peephole, he cried out excitedly, 
imploringly, though not loudly : “ Alexander ! Warder !” 
And when Alexander appeared at the door, Mischa 
whispered hurriedly and in much excitement : 

“Listen, do, my good fellow! Some one is knock- 
ing——” 
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* Vassilius Nikitisch ? ” 

“ Yes—is it he in there?” 

““ Qh, but he is only sf 

“Tell him, whisper it to him, that I don’t know 
the——” 

“‘T am afraid to.” 

“Oh no; we will both be careful.” 

‘But suppose they should get to know ; then I 

“Qh, but just tell him to show me the alphabet ; I do 
not know it.” 

Alexander moved away from the door, and from the 
corridor came his quiet whisper : ‘“‘ Very well, I will tell 
him ;” and he went away. Then once more his sad eyes 
appeared and glimmered, and the whisper sounded “Listen.” 
Without saying a word to him, Mischa ran to the wall, 
halted intently before it, and stood smiling and motionless, 
all possessed with the trembling eagerness to speak—to 





” 





speak. With mouth half opened he stood before the grey, | 


ponderous wall, and gazed at it hungrily with burning eyes, 
eager to receive a greeting from it. From the wall, 
separately and distinctly, one upon another, came low, 
firm tappings—the persistent, dry tappings of a stone ; and 
the fingers of Mischa’s right hand, shaking involuntarily, 
repeated them obediently. 

* * * * * * 

To pass over several days—Mischa, wrapped in his 
blanket, would stand on the window-sill, pressing his 
shoulders close against the lintel ; and wrinkling his brows, 
would gaze at the fantastic frost-patterns on the window- 
panes. From behind the prison wall the sun would rise 
invisible into the cold winter sky, whilst the dull, grey 
clouds grew brighter and more transparent. Snow would 
fall and lie in a thin covering on the ground, the dark, 
frozen mud, which violated its purity, gazing darkly 
towards heaven. Trembling with cold, Mischa would 
recall to his memory the hollow sounds which the old, 
wrinkle-fretted wall of the cell had given up to him that 
night ; would recall them, and translate them into words 
and meanings. 

“Yes, life is harsh and unsparing. Life is a struggle of 
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slaves for freedom, and of aristocrats for power ; and it can 
never be fair and peaceful, nor will it ever be righteous and 
just, so long as aristocrats and slaves exist.” 

“‘ What sort of a voice have you?” thought Mischa of 
his neighbour. He remembered his queer, thin figure, and 
decided that his voice must be shrill, abrupt, and unpleasant 
—altogether devoid of those liquid, pectoral notes which 
ring in the voices of kindly, gentle people. And Mischa 
gazed askance, with no very amicable feelings, at the wall, 
behind which at that very moment this man might be 
sleeping, in strange resemblance to a brightly gleaming 
candle in a dirty lantern. There kept recurring to the 
young man’s memory, in regular, fixed order, the virile, hard 
words, cold as chips of ice, which embodied his strong, 
succinct ideas: 

“Yes, life will never be equitable and fair, so long as 
rulers are corrupted by their power, and slaves by their sub- 
jection. No! Life will be filled with horror and cruelty 
until such time as the people shall understand that it is 
equally baneful and derogatory to be either a slave or an 
aristocrat.” 

The chill of morning would clasp Mischa’s form tight in 
its harsh embrace. Often he would gaze at the frost-patterns 
with eyes that blinked red from a sleepless night ; and 
sometimes he would regard the wall with an evil feeling 
that he would rather not have remarked within himself, but 
yet could not choose but do so. After some of these 
nights the wall seemed to have filled his soul with a cease- 
less tumult of swift, nervous, hard tappings ; and when he 
came to translate them into meanings, he would feel as if 
his heart were covered with some such icy fretwork as the 
frost-patterns on the window-panes. But, along with this, 
there burnt quietly, somewhere deep within him, the hot, 
glowing thought : 

*“* But all this may be open to question, and be unfair. 
Can one, for instance, divide all the people into two camps 
only? To take myself, for example—I am not an aristocrat, 
strictly speaking ; yet I am not a slave either.” 

Peering at his thoughts in the darkness, as if they 
were a will-o’-the-wisp, this little insidious idea of his soon 
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gave place to thoughts that were high, austere, and courage- 
ous. There rose to the young man’s understanding an 
imperative summoning to the work—to the slow, difficult, 
incalculable, yet lofty work ; work which called for un- 
shaken manhood, for resignation to the humble ré/e of a 
servitor, who should cleanse life, with the fire of his heart 
and his understanding, from the whole rotten, tottering, 
distorted, worthless mass of Prejudice and Prepossession, of 
Precedent and Custom. 

“Can I do this ?” asked Mischa of himself with an in- 
ward tremor. And immediately he recognised with shame 
that, through fear of something, he had wittingly put the 
question to himself in other shape than he should have 
done. Then once more he put to himself the question : 

“ Witt I do this ? ” 

The cold, lowering winter day was coming in, and the 
prison was waking from its slumber. In the corridor 
echoed the thunder of -iron locks; rusty door-hinges 
creaked and moaned; sharp orders of warders resounded 
sternly ; and voices of prisoners were heard in varying 
tones—some subdued and timorous, some bold and trucu- 
lent. ‘To Mischa’s memory recurred his neighbour’s proud 
words, delivered to him through the ancient stones of the 
prison wall : 

“ He who delivers his soul from the darkness of Pre- 
judice, for him exists no prison ; for see how we compel its 
stones to speak !—and they will speak after we are gone !” 

Outside the window the sentry was marching, pensively, 
on his beat near the outer wall of the prison, stamping his 
feet upon the frozen ground ; whilst on the wall was sitting 
a raven, which followed him curiously with his dark round 
eye, his head cocked to one side. 

Mischa gazed at the window, seeking in his soul for an 
answer. 

Maxim GorkI 
(Translated by C. J. Hogarth) 
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A MOORISH SEAPORT 


IVE years ago, when I made a little journey in 

Morocco and was detained for some ten days in the 

seaport of Laraiche, I wondered to myself how long 
it would be before flames would burst from the smoulder- 
ing discontent engendered by the inevitable friction 
which I saw and felt around me. Now the conflagration 
has begun, and it may be of some interest to recall my 
experiences. 

Laraiche is sixty miles from Tangier, and I reached it 
on the evening of the fourth day, having learnt for the first 
time what travel means in a country where there are no 
roads and no bridges. We had not reached it without risk, 
for we travelled without escort and indeed in contravention 
of orders; and the next European who made the same 
journey (a week later) lost his mules and baggage outside 
Laraiche. Even before we had learnt this depressing fact, 
my guide had determined that return by land would be too 
great a risk. Floods were out, and we might be detained 
indefinitely at any river,a prey too tempting to be in- 
definitely resisted. And there was a steamer lying in the 
river which only waited for a change in the weather to go 
to Tangier. I gave in, sent our mules and horses back 
under escort—which was available for them though not for 
us—and having seen them across the ferry, went round to 
book passages. The captain of the vessel was present, and 
when the transaction was complete he remarked that he 
wondered that any one would attempt to travel by sea in 
the west of Morocco. ‘ You don’t know where you will get 
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to, and you don’t know when you will get there,” he put it. 
Only then did I realise that his boat had lain for three weeks 
waiting for the bar to become passable, and that neither he 
nor any one else could give us the least idea of when the sea 
was likely to go down. Depressed, we returned to our 
tents, all the more depressed because the morning was fine 
and it would be pleasant marching along the beach to 
Arzila, however muddy might be the ways beyond. 
Still, I had come out to see Africa, and Laraiche was 
undoubtedly an African town. Not one person in a thou- 
sand wore European dress. What the population numbered 
I could not conjecture. The town’s extent is small; built 
on a steep slope running down the river, it forms roughly a 
semicircle, perhaps a quarter of a mile in length, of which 
the river is the base. But within that small space folk are 
packed close. The main street may be six feet broad, the 
lesser ones range from three feet to four across. Big or 
little, the whole population is inside the walls. Tangier has 
suburbs, but at Arzila and Laraiche, and I suppose at nearly 
all other Moorish towns, people prefer the safety of an 
enclosure. And the wall is not mere formality ; Portuguese 
built, some thirty feet in height, it makes a strong protec- 
tion against anything but cannon ; and if you come after 
nightfall the gates are shut against you. Europeans can 
generally get in and out by persistence and civility; not so 
a Moor. Dwellers in the fifty or sixty tents pitched in the 
Soko must do all their business in the town before it turns 
dark. Once also I found myself excluded just after noon ; 
it was a Friday, the Moors’ Sabbath, and the Shereef 
explained to me that once at the hour of prayer in 
Andalusia a town was surprised by Christians: since then, 
in every Moorish city, guard is kept while the devout are in 
the mosques. Outside the wall were saint houses which 
needed no protection, and a couple of forts whose batteries 
commanded the landing ; old muzzle-loading guns stood in 
them, such as were turned the other day on the French at 
Casa Blanca. The Soko, with its litter of dead mules and 
dogs languidly gnawing them, always raised a movement of 
disgust ; but from the top of it led the track to Fez, and 
here there seemed to be —— a troop of camels coming in 
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or going out, filling a gap in the landscape. Another track 
led southwards, out between hedges of strong-growing aloe 
and prickly pear, on the way to Sallee and Rabat—easy 
going if we could have travelled it, for the river at Laraiche 
seems to make a division between sandy soil and clay ; but 
in this direction there was no prospect of security. One 
day I strolled out by myself to where, a mile or so beyond 
the town, some fragments of older building tell of Phoenician 
or Roman occupation. Among the stumps of walls, the 
ground was starry with blue crocuses; southward, the 
long line of cliff reached in sinuous curves; to the north, 
surf smoked along the beach to Cape Spartel; inland was 
the limitless rolling plain towards Marakesh, green and 
studded with tufts of scrub palm and strong-growing aspho- 
del. It was all subdued in colour under a grey sky, and all 
very lonely. But the feature which emphasised the lone- 
liness—more even than the forlorn cry of a bird wheeling 
about me—was the spectacle of a steamer lying in the 
offing, beyond the ochre-coloured town and the white fort, 
hoping against hope to discharge her cargo. Where she 
lay the sea was calm, slowly heaving ; but on the bar, just 
under the fort, where river and sea met, was a muddy 
turmoil of furious water, cutting us off from the world— 
cutting me off from the news which I had begun to desire 
of my home and my friends. Even then, I began to feel in 
me the European’s chafing against a natural obstacle which 
human ingenuity could so easily surmount. And as I found 
it at Laraiche, so it is at all the Moorish towns along that 
coast. There at that moment was the Nadod inside with 
passengers and cargo eager to get out ; outside lay the other 
steamer eager to get her wares in; in the port were the big 
lighters, ready for the job—when Allah pleased to permit. 
Europe does not choose to wait till Allah pleases, and 
the trouble at Casa Blanca began about some harbour 
works, 

What followed helped me to realise the point of view 
of Europe pretty sharply. I had reached Laraiche on a 
Saturday, sent off my animals on the Monday ; and on the 
Tuesday morning, word came to us early that the steamer 
would start. We went down, saw the Gibraltar gentleman 
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(a large, fat, red-whiskered scorpion) who issued tickets ; 
learnt from him it was true, went back, struck tents in the 
usual downpour, and came through the town with a pro- 
cession of laden donkeys. After long delays waiting for a 
customs officer to appear (and do nothing) we got aboard, 
and found our captain greatly put about because he had 
received a letter from his employer in Gibraltar complaining 
of his delay. We waited again, this time for a pilot to 
come on the scene, but we waited more contentedly, for the 
grubby little cabin was dry shelter at all events, and we 
were sick of the chilly contact with wet ground underfoot. 
Still no pilot; and without authorisation from the captain 
of the port, no ship can go out except at the risk of its 
officer. At last, about two o’clock, came a boat with the 
pilot’s flag, but heavily laden with other passengers—and 
the delay was explained. The English Consul was grievously 
ill, and it had been decided to send him to Gibraltar for an 
operation which might save his life: Laraiche has no 
doctor ; people die or live entirely “‘ by the will of Allah.” 
His wife was with him, and it was pitiable and touching to 
see the Moorish servants in their bright-coloured clothes 
lift this grey-bearded grey-faced man over the rail on deck 
—directed by a European missionary who had some medical 
qualifications. We started down the river then—an hour 
too late. The local wind and rain had raised the surf, and 
as soon as we sighted the bar, it was plain we should be 
ordered back. 

What followed will always stay in my mind as the 
strangest mixture of gloom and grotesque. The afternoon 
was wet and blowy, the whole scanty cabin accom- 
modation was appropriated to the invalid : so the Shereef 
(my guide) and I took up our station on the platform in the 
engine-room ; and thither also after a while the captain 
drifted. He did not complain about the grave incon- 
venience, the possible injury which had been brought on 
him by this ill-starred attempt ; the hardest of us would 
put aside his own concerns in sorrow for a countryman thus 
sentenced to die in a far-off country for want of what else- 
where might — be had. But the sailor in him had to 
growl, and growl he did. There was no place for him on 
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board his own ship, he said, and he was going to have on 
board the two things which every sailor hated—a corpse 
and a parson. And all these troubles he poured out, not 
in Spanish, for he knew none, but in the strange dialect 
which served as a medium between him and his Spanish 
crew. 

“*Much more better he stay at home. Why they bring 
him on board? No possibile to do anything here. That 
parson fellow he savey nothing, nothing I tell you, absolutely 
nada.” 

Most of the discourse was addressed to the Shereef, with 
whom, because he was a Moor, the captain introduced even 
more Spanish than with me. A bond of sympathy was 
established, and as the uncomfortable day wore through the 
Shereef and the skipper were becoming fast friends. There 
was still talk of a possible departure by the night tide ; the 
sky had cleared, a full moon shone, and the pilot was under 
promise to come aboard at midnight. I heard the captain 
telling him that would dash him the best box of cigars he 
could get in Gibraltar. “You tell him that, Shereef—a box 
of cigars muios bonos than he ever saw in his life. Much 
more better. If possibile at all, he let us go out, you tell 
him.” It was left at that when I turned in on the bridge, 
occupying the hammock bed in which the sick man had 
been carried aboard while my mattress was in use below. 
The Shereef and his new friend were talking theology, and 
the practical advantages of Islam were being set forth with 
eloquence. The last I heard was a request from the captain 
for another story to put him to sleep—for the Shereef, 
leaving argument, had turned to his repertory of folk-tales. 
At midnight we were wakened by the pilot. He would 
not chance it, admitted later that he never meant to chance 
it. So I slept again till, in the grey morning, I heard the 
missionary rousing the captain from where he slept curled 
up in blankets beside the Shereef. The sick man was to be 
taken ashore. 

Dawn was waking up the wide valley which led to El 
Kazar: and the first rays through that sky suffused with 
water turned all into a glory of gold. But as it lightened, 
the yellow grew cool, then cold ; and when again I saw the 
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lamentable business of lifting the poor body over the boat’s 
rail, grey pallor was over everything, and on the face of the 
man they lifted. His wife sat by him, with a hand laid on 
his knee, a hand on his shoulder, as if to hold him back. 
A few hours later we passed his house in the town: there 
was a gathering round the door, where faces told the story 
before I learned that he was dead. 

That day continued as it had begun, bright, and a wind- 
less calm. The Shereef and I went along the shore to the 
old fort where it juts out over the river, and full below it is 
the bar. Windless it was, but the waves ramped there 
with the same insensate violence, swelling in, curling over, 
and shattering down. Somewhere in the North Atlantic 
it blew or had been blowing, and far down the coast the 
recoil of water was flung. Out here, watching the river 
sat an old Moor, who, the Shereef told me, had been till 
recently the captain of the port—a man who knew the bar 
as no one else knew it. But merchants complained that he 
would not take risks, that their vessels lay idle outside 
while he forbade the lighters to go out. So a new man 
was appointed in his place, and thirty Moors out of two 
lighters were drowned in one day. 

He had nothing cheerful to say to us. ‘ You missed 
your chance yesterday ”-—“‘ When?” (in answer to our 
question) “Allah knows, Perhaps in a week.” Never- 
theless the delay seemed impossible. The day was so calm, 
the sun so strong, it seemed certain we should only have one 
tide more to wait. Even to-day, the sea might possibly 
run down. High as it was it was not so high that we 
could afford to go away; there might come a change in the 
afternoon, and the Nadoéd slip out—without us. 

No change came. That afternoon we went aboard 
again, and established ourselves as best we could in the 
cabin. But the captain was gloomy company. Things 
had got on his nerves: the death, the delays, the fear of 
a heavy trouble with his employers; and he lamented 
himself without ceasing. We turned in early, but I heard 
him go on deck about two. I heard too what took him 
there—the sound of the rising bar. In a minute he 
returned. 
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“T may tell you,” he said, “that we have no more 
chance of crossing that bar to-morrow than of going to 
heaven.” 

That was only the beginning. For the rest of the 
small hours, I lay tossing and listening to groans from 
the skipper’s cabin ; and when at last about dawn I heard 
him strop a razor, I jumped up and asked peremptory 
questions as to what he wanted it for. It was a positive 
relief to go and attend the funeral. 

Yet even with that, grim comedy also was mingled. 
We followed the body to the Christians’ burying ground— 
the Moors, who attended in great numbers, stopping at 
the gate ; we listened in heavy rain to the burial service; 
and then we came away to prosecute an inquiry for the 
captain’s coat. 

For in the confusion of departure from the boat, some 
of the sick man’s clothes had been left and apparel of the 
captain’s taken instead—a coat and trousers, and in the coat 
pocket was the manifest of his cargo. Inquiry yielded no 
result, and a grim suspicion began to grow up—half-serious, 
half-jesting in its origin—that the corpse had been buried 
in no other clothes than these, and that the Nadod’s manifest 
was in the English Consul’s coffin. The more we discussed, 
the more we inclined to the view that if not the captain’s 
coat, at least his trousers had had the burial service read 
over them that day. One may judge of the effect on a man 
in his state of nerves. 

Again I went on my pilgrimage to the bar, again we 
found the old pilot; and again the bar raged in fury. Half- 
a-dozen Moors were there chatting together, philosophic 
folk. I stood by myself in an embrasure of the ramparts 
and cursed the waves with an anger as unreasonable as 
their own. 

Africa is the place to teach you why primitive man had 
Gods. Modern engineering would dredge a channel through 
that bar, and people might come and go as they pleased; 
modern government would build roads and bridges and police 
them, so that whoever did not care to go by water need 
not stay like a rat in a trap, with an inaccessible destination 
only fifty miles off. But without modern contrivances your 
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movements are the concern of the weather. I, not realising 
how fully this was the case, had parted with the horses and 
mules, which gave me at least an alternative; and now the 
bar with whatever power controlled it had me absolutely 
at its mercy. That was how men felt when they prayed to 
Poseidon. 

I have never hated anything with the same detestation 
as I hated that bar. In sheer loathing I turned from it— 
but its sound followed me as I went back to the- town. 
There in the tiny Spanish café I found the captain and 
with him two other Europeans, one an Englishman who 
had hospitably invited me to shoot next day if the weather 
stayed bad. While we sat and talked, came a messenger 
bringing—glorious trophy—the missing garments. I think 
it was from then that the captain’s spirits began to recover. 

We set out for the ship and got into the boat manned 
by two Portuguese sailors. It was blowing very strong, 
and they hoisted the big lateen sail with which we had 
come ashore that morning, not without a risky manceuvre 
in the strong current. Now the sail was nearly taken out 
of their hands as they shook it out, and in the flurry the 
captain’s hat went overboard and drifted away to leeward. 
“It’s a dollar,” he said; “I won't let it go.” So we put 
her after it, picked it up, and again began to hoist the sail. 
But the wind had taken her far out in the flood water, and 
while the men were still struggling to fix the hook of the 
tackle on to the spar, the wind in the half-furled canvas 
drove her headlong and there was a sharp bump. She 
bounded off, but next moment a stream of water told us 
what happened. She had hit the fluke of an old anchor, 
and smashed a handsome hole in her bottom. It was down 
sail then and pull your best back to the wharf; she just 
made it. By the time we had her hauled clear and could 
see the damage, a message came down to me with hospitable 
invitations to stay ashore that night instead of going aboard. 
As we were to start early for shooting next day I accepted 
gladly, and did not return to the Nadoé till the afternoon— 
a day that had gone pleasantly, tramping with a gun—first 
through scrubby upland after woodcock (not to be found), 
then along the river where famous snipe grounds were 
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flooded out, and finally through glorious orange groves, 
where we prowled incongruously gun in hand under trees 
golden with fruit, over ground littered with oranges, and 
white with many-flowered narcissus. 

Our bag was all oranges—oranges of every kind, but 
above all the Tangerine, exquisite, plump and juicy in that 
day of sun. I brought my welcome with me back to the 
Nabob. 

Whether it was that the captain and I had heightened 
each other’s gloom or no I cannot tell: but anyhow we 
met in good spirits. ‘The bar indeed ran high as ever, 
hough the day was dead calm: but he said he had decided 
.o think no more about it, and so did I. 

Perhaps that was why next day it looked at least hopeful. 
Again I went to the look-out station, again I saw breakers 
less fierce indeed, but I knew too well how quickly they 
would rise. It was a serious matter, for the tide was that 
day at five: if this chance failed there would be two days of 
dark tides when we could not get out even with smooth 
water. I lunched with my hospitable friends ashore, and 
found them none too certain : still steam was being got on 
the Nadbob, and boats were coming and going. About three 
I went out. If the deck had been full before, now it was 
overflowing, and on the bridge stood and chatted a whole 
army of Mecca pilgrims. Then at half-past three the pilot 
came aboard. He would as yet say nothing certain : and 
presently to my despair he rowed off. The captain’s despair 
was even greater : he hailed him in his emphatic lingo, but 
the Moor, dignified in his blue-and-white robes, took no 
notice, and went quietly on his way. Then followed an 
hour of anxiety, and at last we saw the flag and moved 
down. Breakers showed again over the spit, and in the 
very river they stopped us for a last load—some cases of 
eggs—each some four feet each way. The boat was slowed 
down, the lighter grappled to her, and in frantic haste the 
crates were swung aloft and deposited in the single spot on 
deck where one found clear footing. The captain let her 
go, and with the lighter still grappled to her, she started 
down the channel. I can still see the poise of one of the 
boatmen—a splendid fair-haired fellow, erect on the bows, 
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one hand tightly grasping the tow-rope. They cast off from 


us opposite to the wharf, and then came impassioned shouts 
from the agent on shore bidding the captain stop for three 
more passengers. I said to him, “Don’t stop for your 
mother,” and he replied grimly, “I wouldn't”; so it 
happened that an American millionaire on his way down 
from Fez with the Sultan’s escort had to go home overland. 

Heaven knows there was enough on that boat already, 
apart from any chances of big waves getting bigger. On 
the bridge the captain and the man at the wheel were using 
their elbows vigorously to clear a little space round them, 
while the Nadbob was getting out: close in now under the 
fort (and here the pilot dropped off in his boat), then right 
out on the bar itself abreast of the league-long line of 
breakers, that happily here in the river channel were not 
breaking at present. 

Very slowly, going heavy with her freight like a woman 
far gone, she swam out, sidled up and over the first, the 
second, the third, the fourth, and I heard the man at the 
wheel say, “ Full speed now, captain,” as he spun the helm 
over to slant her down the slope of the last. But the captain 
kept her as she was: she ducked over the next, and the 
next, and then came the one he was waiting for, and had 
seen coming—a great mound of green water. Very slowly 
she rose almost to the top, then I saw it fall in on her, and 
I saw the man in the bows run to cover. I started to do 
the same, thinking to get behind the wind awning, but I 
had counted without the Shereef, who seized me in a strong 
grip and held me where I was, while a mass of the wave 
toppled clean over us. It seems he thought I was going to 
fall overboard, and was surprised to find my gratitude so 
small as I ran down to change my drenched garments. 

I came up again to congratulate the captain, but found 
him far from happy, and wishing he was round Cape Spartel. 
He had about fifty miles to run and a fine evening ; s0 it 
seemed to me that though her paddle was three parts under 
water all was rosy enough. But presently as she began to 
go with a queer kick, like a lame horse, and the slight list 
to one side grew accentuated, I realised that if ever a 
light wind rose we should be much safer ashore. The 
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fifty pilgrims were strewn in heaps, almost to a man deadly 
sea-sick and all deadly nervous, for they had never been on 
the sea before. We tried to shift them to the port side to 
ease the list, but it was like moving sheep. After dark it 
grew cold and I thought to leave the bridge. But the 
decks were piled thick with cargo, the ship rolled, and the 
least that could happen to me was to walk on two or three 
prostrate Moors. The captain said that he would not stay to 
pick me up, and things being as they were I stayed where 
I was till we reached Tangier roads, and settled in to pass 
the night till we could get pratique and go ashore in the 
morning. 

I never was so glad to be off aboat. I felt free again— 
able to defy weather and the gods of the weather. And, 
were I living in Laraiche, I would do my best like any 
other European to be free—free to come and go and to 
transact business without any avoidable hindrance. 

That is one aspect of the question, but a journey in 
Morocco shows the other side. The Moor has his own 
way of life, in his own country which he has chosen : he is 
tolerant of many things, to us intolerable. Only one thing 
will stir him to violent action, and that is the fear of radical 
change—the fear of the European. “ Plant a tree and it 
will grow to your profit, plant a man and he will root out,” 
says the Moor’s own proverb. Who is to say that the 
Moor is unwise to refuse to allow the European leave to 
plant himself or be planted in Morocco? When some 
speculators came to the late Sultan with a request for 
mining concessions, he answered gravely that under the soil 
in Morocco were many djinns ; once let out these bad 
spirits, it might be hard to get them in again. The answer 
was probably put down for a trait of superstition ; but every 
Moor knew what djinns were meant. 

Coveted by many nations, propped up by competing 
jealousies, Morocco remains a piece of the old world. To 
its inhabitants a harbour or bridge or road seems built to let 
the Europeans in on their fastnesses. At present they have 
what may well be chosen before roads or bridges, even before 
steam-engines and telegraphs : they have peace of mind, a 
way of life that suits them, and a faith which they believe. 
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At the other end of Africa, Europe has established a focal 
centre where for seven days in every week and twenty-four 
hours in every day men are tearing at earth’s entrails : it is 
much if on Christmas morning they remit the labour after 
gold. In Morocco there are gold mines., If another 
Johannesburg sprang up there, who, I wonder, would be 
the gainers? Not the Moors assuredly ; and, feeling this, 
friendly as they may be with this or that white man, they 
fend off the contact of Europe like a pestilence. 
S. Gwynn 
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Surely in the deep 
Of fortune city may call to city, and creep, 
A wounded thing, to shelter. 
EvuRIPIDES 


I 


HE three great peninsulas of Southern Europe have 

many points of resemblance. The vast sierras of 

central and north-western Spain; the long line 
of the Apennines ; the great ridge of the Pindus, with its 
innumerable spurs—each forms a wide tract of grey and 
barren mountain, high but not precipitous, and clothed, if 
clothed at all, with stunted and wind-beaten scrub. Next 
the bare highlands comes a belt of scattered vineyards and 
patches of barley ; nearer the streams, where some simple 
irrigation is possible, are straight rows of mulberry-trees ; 
below, on the dry and dusty plains, around villages more 
poverty-stricken than those of the hills, grow maize and 
wheat. In each is lived the same laborious peasant life, 
reserved, passive, enduring; there are the same crude 
implements, the same reluctance to change. Moreover, 
there is a political resemblance. Each of these countries, 
though hampered by internal divisions, has been within 
recent times the scene of a great struggle for national 
existence. Spain shook off the yoke of imperial France ; 
Greece, Servia and Bulgaria were freed from the tyranny of 
Constantinople ; Italy drove out the Austrian, and broke the 
despotisms of Rome and Naples. And in each case some 
part has been played by England. In each her volunteers 
have aided the rebel forces. Her armies supported Spain, 
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her fleet came to the help of Greece at Navarino, her 
influence in the counsels of Europe was thrown boldly on 
the side of Italian freedom. In all these regions you will 
find her name loved, her power respected. But it was not 
merely that she gained a diplomatic asset in the friendship 
of the freed peoples of the Mediterranean. It was that the 
men who inspired or expressed her feelings regarded a 
nation as a thing worth preserving ; held that the individual 
can only reach his true development as a member of a 
society of which he forms an organic part ; that civilisation 
is the poorer for the loss of a single national ideal. In 
supporting an oppressed people, they conceived themselves 
to be maintaining some common and fundamental interest 
of mankind. It was for this that Wordsworth, in his 
Sonnets dedicated to Liberty, glorified the Spanish resistance ; 
that Shelley “wrought upon the curtain of futurity” the 
coming triumph of Hellas; that Swinburne sang the 
resurrection of Italy. 

But here the resemblance ends, and the difference— 
more striking even than the resemblance—comes into view. 
For in the Balkan Peninsula the work of liberation is only 
begun. And the people who still walk in darkness are 
largely unknown to us ; they cannot appeal to a great past 
in which we and they are partakers ; their very names have 
an unfamiliar sound. The two points of difference are 
closely connected. If we knew this people as we know the 
peoples of Spain, Greece and Italy, we could not for very 
shame have denied them the same sympathy. 

It is the custom to speak of Turkey in Europe as a 
patchwork of races, so mixed as to make further liberation 
impossible. But before we settle down to this comfortable 
delusion, let us consider the motives of its authors. The 
traveller is bent on picturesqueness at all costs; what is the 
use of going off the beaten track, if he cannot excite the 
interest of his friends at home with pictures which rival the 
kaleidoscope? The diplomatist is bound to find some 
excuse for that maintenance of the status guo which is the 
only achievement he has to boast of. But to the Turk, 
above all, the “complexity of races” is the indispensable 
argument, the basis of his whole position, the one possible 
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justification for his presence in Europe. ‘Take away that, 
and you cut the ground from under his feet. He not only 
uses it as an excuse, he seeks by every means in his power 
to turn it into a fact. He arranges his provinces so as to 
make their population as heterogeneous as he can. He 
favours first one nation and then another; he fans the flame 
of incompatible aspirations. The supreme triumph of his 
skill is the present Greco-Bulgarian feud. He laughs in 
his sleeve when he hears the Chancelleries of Europe 
putting forward, as the excuse for his crimes, difficulties 
which he has himself, for that very purpose, deliberately 
created. 

These considerations will make us hesitate before we 
accept the current talk about the “complexity” of the 
Macedonian problem. It is in truth less complex than the 
problem of Switzerland, the problem of Russia, the problem 
of Austria-Hungary. There is a certain mixture of races ; 
but there is a great preponderance of one race. Any 
civilised government—any European government—could 
draw the lines of division with approximate accuracy. It 
would form a wide southern strip, together with the three- 
pronged Chalcidic peninsula, into a Greek province. It 
would separate Albania on the west. The north-western 
corner it would mark off as Servian. But there would 
remain the central mass of Macedonia. As knowledge 
accumulates through the observation of the impartial 
foreigners—scholars, journalists, consuls, gendarmerie officers 
and others engaged in the “reform scheme”—who now 
know the country as it has never been known to Europe 
before, it is becoming more and more recognised that the 
population of this central mass is fairly homogeneous, and 
that it is what is commonly known as Bulgarian. The 
name ‘ Macedonian,” also in common use, is a better 
description. The people are Slavs, and closely akin to 
those of Bulgaria. But they speak a somewhat different 
dialect ; they are quicker-witted ; those who emigrate to 
Bulgaria secure more than their share of the skilled 
employment in that country, and are regarded on that 
account with some jealousy; while the Macedonian leaders 
have no desire to put their fortunes into the hands of 
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Bulgaria, and aim at an independent existence for Macedonia 
under international control. 

But apart from the great numerical superiority of the 
people, the Macedonian movement claims the attention of 
Europe because it has been directed against the common 
oppressor. The Greek and Servian propaganda has been 
primarily directed to gaining nominal adherents at the 
expense of other nationalities. We need not assume 
any moral inferiority on the part of Greece or Servia to 
account for this. ‘These countries, though they have many 
compatriots living under Turkish rule, have not the same 
overwhelming interest in the soil of Macedonia as the 
Macedonians themselves. They have not, therefore, the 
same irresistible impulse to revolt. 

The Macedonians are a country people, rooted in the 
soil which their forefathers have tilled for nine centuries. 
The typical Macedonian is a peasant, sturdily built, with 
black hair, small eyes, high cheek-bones ; a face broad and 
flat, and brown from constant exposure. The women, like 
the men, are hard, inured to toil. The race is reserved, 
plodding, tenacious, frugal to the point of parsimony ; 
strong in the loyalty of its members to one another; welded 
together by common habits of thought, and the customs 
that are older than Christianity. How much of its dull 
imperviousness, its harsh suspiciousness, it owes to its long 
enslavement, no one can say. Certainly these are beginning 
to disappear in the kindred races across the frontier, after an 
interval of freedom which, speaking relatively, is a mere 
moment. When the visitor is known to be a friend, the 
peasants reveal a graceful and rather elaborate code of 
manners: a group of women sitting at their work, for 
instance, will rise together, and kiss his hand ceremoniously. 
There is an educated class, too, of which more can be seen 
in free Bulgaria than in Macedonia ; for to be educated is 
to be a marked man under the Sultan’s rule ; it is to go in 
daily dread of a violent death, or the dungeons of Diarbekr. 
The educated Macedonians are gentle in manner; with much 
practical ability ; appreciating the best that Europe has to 
give in science and culture ; capable of a rare idealism, yet 
retaining, with it all, that indifference to the infliction of 
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suffering which is only removed, it would seem, by 
generations of ordered social life. 

The truth is that; apart from characteristics due to their 
political condition, this is a people not differing in essentials 
from the rest of Europe. You can converse with its educated 
men, and find them sharing the ideas and the modes of 
thought that are common to us all. The problem is widely 
different from that of Armenia ; totally different from that 
of the Congo. Here is a race as capable of self-government 
as many European peoples. What it can do in agriculture, 
in commerce, in the arts, in the establishment of order, is 
shown by the experience of the neighbouring free peoples ; 
peoples of kindred nationality, and subjected until recent 
years to the same forlorn conditions. Cross the frontiers, 
and you find a difference as of light from darkness. What- 
ever the faults of the politicians in Sofia or Belgrade, the 
peasants till their little farms in contentment.and peace. 

It is this potentiality in the people—this instinct of 
development on European lines—which makes the tragedy 
of the Turkish ascendency. The Turk has great qualities 
of patience and loyalty and dignity, which no traveller can 
fail to admire. But the Turkish idea of government is 
that of a military occupation, and nothing more. The 
Turkish idea of social life is based upon the treatment of 
woman as an animal, to be petted, perhaps, but primarily 
to subserve .the passion of man. It is a violent conflict 
of ideals. Mutual understanding is impossible. Real 
communication is impossible. 

The governing class goes armed; the rest unarmed. 
The machinery of government—justice, police, prisons, 
troops, taxation, the privileges of the landowner—each and 
all are directed to maintaining the ascendency. There is no 
idea of developing the economic resources of the country, 
except for the purposes of military revenue. The colossal 
waste of it all forces itself on the traveller’s mind, even if 
he be contemptuous of “ humanitarian” considerations— 
the overwhelming number of soldiers ; the neglect of roads, 
bridges, irrigation ; the vast extent of fertile country lying 
barren ; the universal insecurity of life and property which 
paralyses all peaceful action. The daily oppressions, the 
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occasional blind slaughter, the encouragement of strife 
among the subject races, combine to place a premium on 
outlawry, brigandage and violence. The strongest and 
most brutal fare the best ; they risk no punishment more 
severe than that which falls day by day on the innocent and 
the laborious. Moral degradation is added to physical suffer- 
ing. Life appears so worthless to the Macedonian peasant 
that, if he is ready to fling it away, he is also ready to take it 
without a qualm. He sees brutality, greed and suspicion 
organised into a system of government to keep him down ; 
he does not see why he should set the example of a higher 
morality to his oppressors. He sees the heaviest and the 
lightest crimes visited with the same reckless violence ; he 
thinks he may as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb. 

Weare in the habit of discussing the attitude of Europe 
towards Asiatic peoples, as if Europe’s superior power had 
been established once for all. At most, we express wonder 
at the progress of Japan, or tremble vaguely at some distant 
Yellow Peril. Yet here, on our own soil, three days’ 
journey from London, among peoples akin to those whom 
we have received into the company of Western nations, is 
an Asiatic ascendency, complete, triumphant, defiant. 


II 


This is Europe unredeemed. The phrase which nations 
use of their fellows still subjected to some foreign yoke may 
be applied, with equal aptness, to those who belong to, but 
still remain excluded from, the brotherhood of Europe. Our 
obligation to redeem them is strengthened tenfold, when it 
is remembered that it is we English who, for our own 
temporary advantage, insisted on their exclusion. We have 
made some feeble attempt to discharge our debt. We have 
set up the machinery of a reform scheme, which, though at 
present lacking all power, might be transformed by a few 
simple steps into a complete system of international control. 
But to the Macedonian peasant the world of diplomacy seems 
very far off. Ambassadors and Commissions look faint and 
unreal beside the spectacle of a home in ruins, a young man 
shot suddenly at his work in the fields, or a Christian girl 
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destined to become the unwilling mother of a half-Turkish 
child. Considering these things in his slow way, he has 
decided on resistance. While not abandoning his claim on 
Europe, and recognising still that without European help 
his ultimate deliverance is impossible, he has taken the 
matter into his own hands, 

The first stirrings of the national consciousness began 
with the creation of the independent Bulgarian Church, 
the Exarchate, in 1870. Up to that date the Macedonians 
called themselves Greeks ; speaking ecclesiastically, as it is 
the custom to do in the Balkans, they could not have called 
themselves anything else. It is this fact which gave rise, 
naturally enough, to the erroneous idea that Macedonia was 
Greek by nationality. The Greek Church took charge of 
their souls, gave them such culture as they acquired, and did 
its best to turn them into Greeks by destroying the books and 
obliterating the traditions which reminded them of their Slav 
origin. The national sentiment could not be brought into 
play until it had some visible nucleus round which to gather ; 
and a Church is the only form of overt organisation per- 
mitted by the Turkish Government. The Exarchate was 
the first outward symbol of their independent national 
existence, and of their kinship with Bulgaria, then a Turk- 
ish province like Macedonia. An educational movement 
began, and in the years which followed more and more 
villages declared themselves for the Exarchate. We can 
easily understand the resentment of the Greeks at this 
process, which has its parallels nearer our own doors. They 
had ruled the whole peninsula for centuries, first politically, 
then ecclesiastically ; and now a national revival, in which 
they saw the hand of the Russian enemy, was taking it 
away from them. The Turk has known well how to utilise 
their indignation, and the quarrel of to-day is the result. 

The Macedonian movement continued. In the early 
eighties, under pressure of persecution, it began to take on 
a revolutionary form. It was in 1893 that the organisation 
began which produced the revolt of ten years later. The 
story, could it be written in detail, would be more thrilling 
than any romance. The men who taught the people, and 
prepared them for the coming struggle, carried their lives 
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in their hands. They worked as school-masters, priests, 
merchants, carriers, or what not, under a disguise which 
might be stripped off at any moment. Great numbers were 
imprisoned or exiled. If they were discovered but escaped, 
a price was on their heads. They then moved through the 
country in secret, traversing the mountains by night, hiding 
in glens or thickets. They set before themselves the task 
of instilling an idea into minds shut in by material necessities; 
of putting heart and self-reliance into men crushed by long 
oppression, and destitute of hope; of preaching mutual 
loyalty, at the cost of any sacrifice, in the pursuit of a 
distant and uncertain goal. Risking violence every hour, 
they did not shrink from violence. Such a revolutionary 
organisation, if justified at all, is justified—so they reasoned 
—in using the only means by which it can subsist. It 
must have its justice and police, its compulsory taxation, and 
—in Turkey—its spies and assassins ; it must give short 
shrift to traitors. ‘They built up a state within the state, and 
exacted allegiance to its orders. For fighting purposes they 
created small permanent cadres of men who were outlaws in 
the eyes of the Government, and a village militia, consisting 
of ordinary peasants, who might be called out in case of 
need. They established a system of posts and intelligence. 
Leaving each district under a separate commander, they held 
periodical conferences, at which they agreed upon a common 
policy. 

Then the storm burst. An expedition by a force 
organised in Bulgaria, in the winter of 1902, led to a 
premature and abortive rising in the North. In the sup- 
pression the state of the revolutionary forces was revealed 
to the Government. Persecution, including torture, mas- 
sacre and wholesale deportation, was increased tenfold. The 
organisation was still incomplete; it was short of arms. 
But for a people threatened with something little short of 
extermination, it was impossible to wait. The signal was 
given in the Monastir district as soon as the harvest of 
1903 was gathered. The insurrection, planned some years 
before by a small group of leaders, was successful for a few 
weeks, The railway from Salonica was cut ; many Turkish 
detachments were overpowered ; there was rejoicing in the 
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villages. But the dream was soon dispelled. Reinforce- 
ments poured in from Constantinople and Anatolia. The 
usual methods of repression followed. In the result, 120 
villages were burnt and pillaged (I saw many of the 
remains), great numbers of non-combatants were killed, 
and not less than 60,000 men, women and children were 
driven foodless and shelterless to the hills. ‘‘ Grace a Dieu,” 
said the Inspector-General, “la tranquillité régne partout.” 

The years which have since elapsed have been years of 
“reform.” Representatives of the great Powers now inspect 
the Turkish gendarmerie—but cannot give an order ; they 
form a Finance Commission with power to refuse their sanc- 
tion to items in the Budget—but they sit with two Turks, 
so that if any two of them can be detached from the rest, 
reform is blocked. The Civil Agents of Austria-Hungary 
and Russia represent the claim of those Powers to a special 
“interest” in the Macedonian question. A scheme of 
judicial reform is being elaborated. Certain improvements 
are traceable in the allocation of public money, and in 
the behaviour of the gendarmerie, the tax-collectors and 
the “rural guards.” But these are outweighed by the 
frequent misconduct of the troops, who form a more im- 
portant part of the machinery of government than all the 
rest together. The situation is, by common consent, actually 
worse than in “unreformed” Macedonia. Emigration, 
mainly to the United States, is taking place on a great and 
increasing scale. A policy of slow extermination is being 
directed against the Macedonians. ‘The Government en- 
courages the work of Servian and Greek bands, which 
promote the interests of their respective countries in the 
part of Macedonia lying beyond the districts to which they 
might fairly lay claim. The use of these bands as a cat’s-paw 
is doubly convenient. It saves the trouble of thinning 
down the Macedonians ; while, at the same time, it can be 
used in the embassies of Europe to excuse the absence of 
reform in the Turkish government. Has not Europe said 
to the small Powers that there can be no reform in Turkey 
so long as their feuds continue? Good; see that their 
feuds continue. 

What of the future? The diplomatists, the dapper 
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men who tread so gracefully over the crust of the volcano, 
and fancy they can control the fires below, tell us that we 
must be quiet ; that if the surface rocks here and there, 
that is merely due to our ill-timed shouting. It is our 
sympathy, they say, which encourages the subjects of 
Turkey to rebel, and keeps the country in a condition of 
unrest. The Liberals of Europe will be blind to the lessons 
of history if they are taken in by this old and well-worn 
device. Things do not happen that way. That the 
Macedonian people should sink back into the old dull 
acquiescence is unthinkable, whatever we may say or leave 
unsaid. It has too much behind it. It has realised itself. 
Born in obscurity, nursed by devoted effort, it passed into 
full and conscious nationhood through the fiery baptism of 
a desperate revolt. Its hopes have been raised, if only to 
be dashed again ; it has felt its strength, if only to find it 
as yet too feeble. It will not forget what it has suffered, 
and for what reason. Again and again, for the nation’s 
sake, its men have thrown away life and property, and its 
women the things that are dearer than either property or 
life. The struggle will be wrought out to its appointed 
end, perhaps through some timely intervention of the 
Powers, perhaps through even greater sacrifices than in all 
the bloodstained past. It is not for us to settle whether the 
Macedonian movement shall continue, whether the end is 
worth the suffering. That has been settled by the Mace- 
donians themselves. The question for us, the chief authors 
of this people’s enslavement, is what part we shall play 
in its liberation; whether it shall be weak or strong, 
short-sighted or far-sighted, mean or noble; whether it 
shall be the part of Metternich or the part of Canning. 
CHARLES RopEN BuxTon 
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SIR RICHARD JEBB’ 


HEN Lord Reay in his address as president of 
the British Academy, July 5, 1905, congratulated 
Sir Richard Jebb, to whom the British Academy 
owes so much, on his well-merited inclusion in the Order 
of Merit, and expressed the hope that he might enjoy the 
honour for long years to come, he little thought that ere 
that year had run its course the great College of Trinity, 
Cambridge, should have to bid her last good-bye to her 
eminent son. 
Richard C. Jebb was born in Dundee on August 27, 1841. 
He came of gentle stock on both sides. There were prom- 
inent Jebbs in the times of Elizabeth. His direct ancestor 
was Samuel Jebb, grandfather of Sir Richard Jebb, Bart., 
Physician to George III. Sir Richard’s son, Richard, was 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, attained an eminent 
position at the Irish Bar, and was the father of John Jebb, 
Bishop of Limerick, and Richard, who became a Judge in 
the King’s Bench. This Richard was the grandfather of the 
subject of the present memoir. His son, Jebb’s father, was 
a distinguished member of the Irish Bar, and a gentleman 
of great charm of manner and conversation. Jebb’s first 
school was St. Columba’s, near Dublin, the only Irish 
public school of the English type, beautifully situated 
among the Dublin hills. There he gave such promise of 
the eminence which he afterwards attained as a classical 
scholar, that he was early transferred to Charterhouse, where 
he gained all the highest distinctions before leaving it 


1 Life and Letters of Sir Richard Claverhouse Jebb, O.M., Litt.D. By 
his wife, Caroline Jebb, with a chapter on Sir Richard Jebb as Scholar and 
Critic by Dr. A. W. Verrall. Cambridge University Press, 1907. 
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in October 1858 for Cambridge. His letters, both from 
school and from college, give evidence of that shrinking 
sensitiveness which clung to him throughout life,—the 
price which Nature exacted from him for the exquisite 
refinement of taste and gracefulness of thought and expres- 
sion with which she had so generously endowed him. Mr. 
F. Warre Cornish, Vice-Provost of Eton, thus describes the 
impression which he made on his contemporaries when he 
went to Cambridge : 


It was an impression of force and refinement, shyness and courtesy, 
pungency and kindliness, readiness and reserve, composing a character the 
attraction of which was heightened by a sense of enigma in an appearance of 
elaborateness without affectation. . . . He was radiant with life, wit, and all 
that the word scholarship denotes ; which I take to be a bright and cheery 
word, the very contrary of pedantry. 


Jebb’s career in Cambridge was an unbroken series of 
triumphs, which seem to have amazed himself even more 
than his fellow-students, for his letters on the approach of 
every important examination always forecast failure. Not 
the least of his Cambridge successes was his meeting in the 
spring of 1871, when a Fellow of Trinity and Public 
Orator of the University, with the lady who in 1874 
became his wife, Caroline, daughter of the Rev. John 
Reynolds, D.D., of Philadelphia, and widow of General 
Adam Slemmer, 4th U.S. Infantry. This is the lady who 
now, a widow for the second time, has written the memoir 
which is before us, of which we may at once say that Lady 
Jebb has discharged a difficult and responsible task with 
remarkable ability and admirable tact. The letters written 
by Jebb to Mrs. Slemmer between 1871, in the autumn of 
which she returned to America, and 1874, when they were 
married, are delightful reading. We make from this corre- 
spondence a few extracts which we think may interest our 
readers as shrewd and striking literary comments : 


I have often thought that the contrast between the modern tone and the 
tone of the old world is well brought out in a beautiful and touching scene 
of the I/iad. Helen is standing on the walls of Troy, looking out on the 
Greek warriors whose forms rush and dart through the battle on the plain 
before the walls ; she recognises many whom she had known, many who 
had wooed her, in past years, in Greece; but she looks in vain for her own 
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twinbrothers, the glorious Dioscuri. She does not know that, since she left 
home, they have died. 


“ But now in far Lacedaemon 
Earth, Earth, giver of life, had taken the Kings to her arms.” 


So, at the very moment when she entombs, Earth is still, for Homer, only 
the “ giver of life”—only the passive mother of trees and plants. She offers 
her cold embrace to the dead ; but no sense of the mournfulness of death, no 
shiver of sympathy with human loss, for an instant ruffles the sleekness of her 
apathy, or disturbs her at her steady soulless task. Man dies; and the 
flowers go on springing: that is all. How differently would Wordsworth 
have managed! How carefully, almost reverentially, would he have abstained 
from calling Earth, at such a time, the Giver of Life ! 


And here is an admirable comment on a curious phe- 
nomenon in the temperament of Shakespeare, from which 
the Baconians have drawn inferences in support of their 
absurd hypothesis : 


As for Shakespeare, one is always told that his single ambition was to be 
able to go back and settle at Stratford. The very wonder of his genius was 
its almost passive, mirror-like receptivity : other men’s natures were included 
and reflected in his ; why should a creator of kings and cardinals and states- 
men hanker after worldly greatness? To a mind so wide and calm, pleasures 
really congenial would not have seemed less desirable because they were 
homely. Seeley had a theory that it was as a disappointed, world-wearied 
man that Shakespeare retired to Stratford. If I believed that, he would be to 
me the most unintelligible of all human beings. 


In 1872, while a Tutor of Trinity, Jebb kept a diary ; 
a couple of extracts from it will amuse our readers. 

Here is a charming little epigram in an elegiac couplet. 
Jebb borrowed from Sir Charles Stanford a key of the 
Fellows’ Garden and forgot to return it; when asked for 
it, he sent it with two verses: 


Clave quid ablata silvis excluditur Orpheus? 
Ne domitum vates auferat ipse nemus. 


Orpheus, it will be remembered, led the woods after him 
by his music. Jebb feigns that it was an apprehension that 
such would be the fate of the trees in the College garden 
which led him to retain the key of Charles (now Sir 
Charles) Stanford. 

His playfulness is well illustrated by the following 
incident. His friends will recognise the disquietude to 
which he owns : 
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On the 15th, the Humphrys had a dinner-party—rather crowded. . . . 
I talked to Miss Grill. The possessor of this somewhat disquieting name 
joins the sentiment of life’s most glowing and gushing years to the experience 
of a period considerably more advanced, Well do I remember taking her to 
dinner once, and her saying, in the most unprovoked way, while she was 
dining with apparently good appetite,—“Mr. Jebb,—do you think that 
women ever die of a broken heart?” I was so terrified that I could think 
of no answer but that “perhaps other organs may have something to do 
with it.” ... 


His tenure of the Chair of Greek in Glasgow (1874- 
1889) was highly successful. The rough Scotch lads, who 
could hardly be expected to appreciate duly Jebb’s exquisite 
refinement, yet recognised his devotion to duty, which he 
carried even to supererogation. AQ little set-to with his 
predecessor in the Chair of Greek, the late Professor Blackie, 
will illustrate that pungency, combined with kindliness, to 
which we have already found the Vice-Provost of Eton 
calling attention. It afterwards stood him in good stead in 
a dispute into which he was dragged, about alleged undue 
appropriation of the work of a German scholar. We will 
not dwell further on this controversy. Suffice it to say, 
that Professor Blass himself published a most courteous 
letter in which he absolutely acquitted Jebb of the ground- 
less charge made against him. We will let Jebb tell the 
story of his duel with Blackie in a letter of January 23, 
1880. Here, as in the other case, the rapier triumphed 
over the bludgeon : 


Referring to a paper of mine on “ Modern Greek” in its relation to the 
study of “ Classical Greek,” which has lately appeared in the Panhellenic 
Annual, Professor Blackie says that I there defend “a most absurd and 
unreasonable practice” by reasons “which have neither scientific value nor 
practical significance” ; that I labour under “a great confusion of ideas” ; 
and that English scholars generally “ make a miserable boggle at the ghost 
of a difficulty.” Finally, he challenges me to single combat before some 
“learned body,” with a view to ending “ the empire of unreason.” 

It is a high compliment, far higher than I deserve, to suppose that the 
demolition of my views would end “the empire of unreason”—a very 
flourishing empire, as Professor Blackie’s letter clearly shows. But I must 
altogether decline to be drawn, without my own consent, into a public 
controversy with Professor Blackie, either in the columns of a newspaper, or 
before a “learned body.” I shall, however, be most happy to defend my 
opinions against Professor Blackie, so soon as he shall have proved his right 
to be the champion of definite opinions opposed to mine. At present ] am 
not acquainted with anything in — Blackie’s published writings or 
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utterances which entitle him to claim this representative character in regard 
to a definite method of teaching. He has repeatedly said, in oe of 
remarkable strength, that the methods of English Universities and schools are 
erroneous. But he has never yet given us any distinct notion of that true 
method which Professor Blackie, and he alone, possesses. The nearest 
approach to such an exposition was made last year. Professor Blackie wrote 
a letter tothe Pall Mall Gazette, vehemently denouncing all existing methods 
of teaching Greek, and promising to explain in a second letter how the thing 
ought to be done. We were all on the tiptoe of expectation. Now at last, 
we thought, a ray will surely penetrate our darkness. 

Alas for human hopes; the second letter never appeared! And so 
to this day we do not know how Professor Blackie teaches Greek, either 
ancient or modern : we only hear rumours. But we can perceive in our own 
purblind way that this occult method has one great merit : it is compatible 
with large leisure. 

A word, and I have done. Professor Blackie’s letter suggests that I have 
been “ following his lead” in endeavouring to connect the study of classical 
Greek with that of modern Greek in the University of Glasgow. I beg to 
state that I have not been following Professor Blackie’s “lead ” for a simple 
reason. Professor Blackie has spoken much of modern Greek, but I was not 
aware that he had ever attempted to teach it. 


Further examples of Jebb’s playfulness of fancy—a 
quality of which he often gave delightful examples in 
intercourse with his private friends, but to which he rarely 
had recourse except among intimates—may be quoted from 
his published works. In protesting against the way in 
which commentators (especially German) hew and slash 
at the ancient texts, and mark as interpolated some of the 
finest verses which have come down to us, he exclaims in 
his Preface to the Gidipus Coloneus : 


Consider, for instance, why Nauck suspects two of the finest verses in a 
beautiful passage of this play (610 f.), 


“Earth’s strength decays, the body’s strength decays, 
Faith dies, distrust is born.” 


He ascribes them to an interpolator, because only the second is pertinent ; 
the decay of faith is in point, but what have we to do with the decay of 
Earth or the body? This is not a whit worse than many other examples. 
Could Sophocles come back and see his text after all these expurgators had 
wreaked their will, he might well echo the phrase of the worthy Acharnian 
of Aristophanes, as he held up his ragged garment to the light—@ Zed didzra. 


And we have always admired the graceful irony with which 
he describes in his admirable Bentley (English Men of 
Letters, 1882) the immolation of a victim in the bull of 
Phalaris, as depicted by the fancy of a modern artist in the 
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frontispiece to Boyle’s edition of the Letters of Phalaris, 
which played such a leading part in The Battle of the 
Books : 


The head of the brazen animal is uplifted as if it was bellowing ; one of 
the tyrant’s apparitors is holding up the lid of a large oblong aperture in the 
bull’s left flank ; two others are hustling in a wretched man, who has already 
disappeared all but his legs. ‘The two servants wear the peculiar expression 
of countenance which may be observed in persons engaged in packing ; mean- 
while another pair of slaves with more animated features are arranging the 
faggots under the bull, which are already beginning to blaze cheerfully, so 
that a gentle warmth must be felt on the inner surface of the brass, though it 
will probably be some minutes yet before it begins to be uncomfortable. 
Phalaris is seated on his throne, just behind the bull, in a sort of undress 
uniform, with a long round ruler for sceptre in his right hand ; firmness and 
mildness are so blended in his aspect that it is impossible not to feel in the 
presence of a great and good man; on the left side of the throne a Polonius 
is standing a little in the background, with a look of lively edification subdued 
by deference ; and in the distance there is a view of hills and snug farm- 
houses, suggesting fair rents and fixity of tenure. 


Jebb’s earliest editions, the E/ectra of Sophocles in 1867, 
followed by the Ajax in 1868, have greatly raised the 
standard of school-books, especially as regards the English 
renderings. The scholars before his time thought any 
translation good enough, if it only showed that the trans- 
lator understood the construction. Hence Paley’s aif 
remark that it matters little whether we render three fine 
Greek words in Asch. Cho. 182, “ heart-surge of bile” or 
“bile-surge of heart,” without the slightest misgiving that 
both expressions ludicrously misrepresent the Greek. As a 
single sample of his exquisite art, which some are obtuse 
enough still to decry, we will give his version of the scene 
(Antigone, 1226-1241) where Creon finds the dead body of 
Antigone, and witnesses the death of his son Hamor: 

His father when he saw him cried aloud with a dread cry, and went in 
and called to him with a voice of wailing, “ Unhappy, what a deed hast thou 
done! What thought hath come to thee? What manner of mischance 
hath marred thy reason? Come forth, my child! I pray thee—I implore ! ” 
But the boy glared at him with fierce eyes, spat in his face, and without a 
word of answer, drew his cross-hilted sword: as his father rushed forth in 
flight he missed his aim: then, hapless one, wroth with himself, he straight- 
way leaned with all his weight against his sword, and drove it half its length 
into his side: and while sense lingered he clasped the maiden to his faint 
embrace, and as he gasped sent forth on her pale cheek the swift stream of 
the oozing blood. Corpse enfolding corpse he lies; he hath won his nuptial 


rites, poor youth ! not here, yet in the halls of Death. 
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It will be observed how manfully and with what good 
taste Jebb here accepts the natural meaning of the Greek 
words, which distinctly say that Hemon spat in his father’s 
face. Nearly all modern editors reject the natural interpreta- 
tion and translate “ with loathing in his [Hemon’s] looks,” 
instead of “ spitting in his [Creon’s] face.” But this is “ from 
the purpose” of criticism. It foists on Sophocles, in defi- 
ance of the Greek, a quite un-Greek refinement of sentiment. 
Hemon’s provocation was terrible, and even now a Southern 
European would be capable of such an act. Lord Lytton, 
in Athens, its Rise and Fall, has translated this fine passage. 
The poet naturally gives its only meaning to tricag rporwr : 

Then, glaring on his father with wild eyes, 

The son stood dumb and spat upon his face, 

And clutch’d the unnatural sword ; the father fled ; 
And, wroth as with the arm that missed a sire, 
The wretched man drove home into his heart 

The abhorrent steel ; yet ever, while dim sense 
Struggl’d within the fast expiring soul, 

Feebler and feebler still his stiffening arms 

Clung to that virgin form ; and every gasp 

Of his last breath with bloody dews distain’d 


The cold white cheek that was his pillow. So 
Lies death embracing death. 


It is remarkable that in referring to this passage Aristotle 
condemns as inartistic Hemon’s abortive lunge, but says 
nothing about his spitting in his father’s face. 

In the charming and scholarly art of verse-writing in 
Greek and Latin, Jebb has had few rivals and no superior. 
His version of Browning’s 4é¢ Vogler, in the measures of 
Pindar’s fourth Pythian Ode, is an amazing feat, and is in 
our judgement far more intelligible than the English. He 
wrote another Pindaric Ode in glorification of the University 
of Bologna, which so charmed Tennyson that he dedicated 
to him his Demeter and Persephone : 

Fair things are slow to fade away, 
Bear witness you, that yesterday 

From out the soul of Pindar in you 
Roll’d an Olympian ; and they say 
That here the torpid mummy wheat 
Of Egypt bore a grain as sweet 


As that which gilds the glebe of England 
Sunn’d with a summer of milder heat. 
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So may this legend for a while, 

If greeted by your classic smile, 
Tho’ dead in its Trinacrian Enna, 

Blossom again on a colder isle. 


The same skill which has rendered well-nigh unap- 
proachable his renderings into Latin and Greek verse and 
prose (for the prose is as good as the verse) from English 
has been applied to the converse but kindred art of render- 
ing from the ancient tongues into English. His share in 
the book which he published with Professor Jackson (now 
Jebb’s successor in the Cambridge Chair of Greek) and Mr. 
Curry (1878) showed his powers in this line, which reached 
their consummation in his prose translation of Sophoc/es, 
which is by far the most poetical version which has yet 
appeared, and will not be superseded unless there should 
arise some great poet who (being also a great scholar) 
should give us a rendering in verse. 

Jebb’s other works, in addition to those to which we 
have already referred, are the Characters of Theophrastus 
(1870), a delightful book, now rare; Aétic Orators (1876), 
Modern Greece (1880), Introduction to Homer (1887), which 
has been translated into German ; Lectures on Greek Clas- 
sical Poetry, delivered in Baltimore, U.S.A. in 1892; and 
his monumental editions of Sophocles (1885-1896) and 
Bacchylides (1905). His Commentary on the Fragments 
of Sophocles, and a projected History of Greek Literature 
remain unfulfilled promises. He had made some progress 
in the Fragments, and we hope his notes, so far as they have 
gone, will be given to the world. We have reason to 
know that they contain some fine conjectures. 

As writer of the chapter on Criticism, technically so 
called, dealing only with the constitution of the text, we 
should be disposed to think that the choice of Dr. Verrall 
was not the best that might have been made. For in 
criticism, so understood, Dr. Verrall and Jebb were at the 
two opposite poles, the former being radical, nay revolu- 
tionary, in his dealings with the accepted text, and the 
latter, perhaps, too conservative, especially in his Bacchy- 
lides. But even in his Sophocles he often relegates to the 
notes conjectures of his own and of other scholars (especially 
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his own) which other critics would, without hesitation, 
admit to the text. But we will not further pursue the 
subject of criticism in the narrower sense, as being too 
technical, and involving too large an employment of the 
Greek character for a magazine not wholly devoted to 
learning. We will take criticism in the sense in which 
Dr. Verrall has, in his chapter, understood the term as con- 
noting that very subtle delicacy of insight by which an 
editor brings out through sympathetic interpretation elements 
of beauty which would elude all but the most refined sense 
of poetical charm—a keen eye for “those stars of speech,” 
to use Dr. Verrall’s characteristically beautiful phrase, ‘ by 
which the simple tale is lighted up.” Dr. Verrall illustrates 
largely in a most attractive style from Sophocles and Bacchylides, 
and his final verdict is, 


There is no difference of opinion as to the general soundness, as well as 
subtlety, of Jebb in discriminating the shade of a given expression from 
approximate equivalents. It is the most obvious of his gifts, and perhaps the 
most indispensable to the exposition of his favourite poet. 


We would add another example of this quality, if the 
present writer may quote from an essay of his own written 
many years ago: 

How many have thought of comparing Cidipus Rex, 
v. 950, with v. 1447, as Jebb does? In the first passage, 
CEdipus, still a happy man, and hopeful of future happi- 
ness, addresses her who was so horribly linked with him 
as “ Jocasta, dearest wife.” He does not refer to her again 
till he gives directions for her burial. after the curse has 
fallen on them all, and she has died by her own hand ; 
and then he will not even utter the name which had become 
so horrible to him: “ give her that is within such burial as 
thou thyself wouldest give,” is his charge to Creon when 
about to go on his lonely pilgrimage. 

We would also point to an exquisite touch in the idipus 
Rex which does not seem to have struck the editors. 
CEdipus is explaining to his wife Jocasta (who is also his 
mother, as he will soon discover) how a dreadful oracle had 
forced him to banish himself from his home in Corinth. 
But it strikes CEdipus, who is as princely as Hamlet, that 
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his words might seem to disprise her love and his Theban 
throne, so he says with stately courtesy, but terrible irony 
for the spectators, who know that he is addressing his 
mother, 


Loxias once said that I was doomed to espouse my own mother, and to 
shed with mine own hands my father’s blood. Wherefore my home in 
Corinth was long kept by me afar ; with happy event indeed—yet still "tis sweet 
to look on one’s parent’s face. 


Jebb was always active in support of every worthy 
literary project. Lord Reay has testified to his services to 
the British Academy, and no less unremitting and fruitful 
were his labours in support of the British School at Athens. 
The same spirit is shown in his speeches in Parliament, 
some of which Lady Jebb has given. They are models of 
literary grace, and always enlisted the deep attention and 
admiration of the House. They do not, naturally, lend 
themselves to extracts. They must be studied as wholes to 
produce their real effect. We will just make room for one 
little characteristic quip. In speaking on the Education 
Bill in 1902 he adroitly turned into a compliment a jibe 
which Mr. Bryce had made : 


The Right Honble. member compared the Government to a Cyclops, 
meaning no doubt that, whatever might be the condition of the Opposition, 
His Majesty’s Government saw with a single eye. 


It was in his visit to Africa with the British Association 
in 1905 that he incurred the illness which proved fatal on 
December g of that year. His old friend Ernest Myers 
wrote on the sad event these beautiful and pathetic lines : 


Farewell : the voice that called the Theban king, 
This night, rich-dower’d soul, hath called on thee : 
‘Thou thro’ the unknown ways art travelling 
To some fair life of ampler lore to be. 


There what high Shades shall greet thee! Chiefest He 
Whose song thro’ thy fit spirit flow’d like wine 

Borne from the Mount that by the storied sea 
Lifts to the light Athene’s maiden-shrine. 


R. Y. TyRRELL 
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TRANSATLANTIC “TRUTH”? 


“c ’ 


HE history of philosophy,” as William James 
observes, “is to a great extent that of a certain 
clash of human temperaments.” In dealing with 
a temperament of such charm as his, it is not pleasant to 
think of a “clash” ; one does not willingly differ, or meet 
so much urbanity by churlish criticisms. Fortunately, a 
very large part of his book is concerned with the advocacy 
of positions which pragmatism shares with other forms of 
empiricism; with all this part of his book, I, as an 
empiricist, find myself broadly speaking in agreement. I 
might instance the lecture devoted to a problem which he 
considers “the most central of all philosophic problems,” 
namely that of the One and the Many. In this lecture he 
declares himself on the whole a pluralist, after a discussion 
of the kinds and degrees of unity to be found in the world 
to which any empiricist may wholly assent. Throughout 
the book, the distinctive tenets of pragmatism only make 
their appearance now and again, after the ground has 
been carefully prepared. James speaks somewhere of Dr. 
Schiller’s “ butt-end foremost statement of the humanist 
position.” His own statement is the very reverse of “ butt- 
end foremost.” It is insinuatifg, gradual, imperceptible; it 
is like a bath with hot water running in so slowly that you 
don’t know when to scream. If this comparison seems not 
worthy of the dignity of philosophy, I can only plead in 
extenuation that it is quite in the manner of William James. 

A good illustration of his insinuating method is afforded 
by his lecture on common sense. The categories of common 


1 Pragmatism: a new name for some old ways of thinking. Popular Lectures 
on Philosophy by William James. (Longmans, Green and Co., 1907.) 
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sense, as he points out, and as we may all agree, embody 
discoveries of our remote ancestors; but these discoveries 
cannot be regarded as final, because science, and still more 
philosophy, finds common-sense notions inadequate in many 
ways. Common sense, science, and philosophy, we are told, 
are all insufficiently true in some respect ; and to this again 
we may agree. But he adds: “It is evident that the 
conflict of these so widely-differing systems obliges us to 
overhaul the very idea of truth, for at present we have no 
definite notion of what the word may mean” (p. 192). 
Here, as I think, we have a mere mon sequitur. A damson- 
tart, a plum-tart and a gooseberry-tart may all be insufficiently 
sweet ; but does that oblige us to overhaul the very notion 
of sweetness, or show that we have no definite notion of 
what the word “sweetness” may mean? It seems to me, on 
the contrary, that if we perceive that they are insufficiently 
sweet, that shows that we do know what “ sweetness” is ; 
and the same surely applies to truth. But this remark is 
merely by the way. 

James, like most philosophers, represents his views as 
mediating between two opposing schools. He begins by 
distinguishing two philosophic types called respectively 
the “tender-minded” and the “tough-minded.” The 
“ tender-minded ” are “ rationalistic, intellectualistic, ideal- 
istic, optimistic, religious, free-willist, monistic, dogmatical.” 
The “tough-minded” are “empiricist, sensationalistic, 
materialistic, pessimistic, irreligious, fatalistic, pluralistic, 
sceptical.” Traditionally, German philosophy was on the 
whole “tender-minded,” British philosophy was on the 
whole “tough-minded.” It will clear the ground for me to 
confess at once that I belong, with some reserves, to the 
“‘tough-minded” type. Pragmatism, William James avers, 
“can satisfy both kinds of demand. It can remain religious 
like the rationalisms, but at the same time, like the empiri- 
cisms, it can preserve the richest intimacy with facts.” 
This reconciliation, to my mind, is illusory ; I find myself 
agreeing with the “tough-minded” half of pragmatism, 
and totally disagreeing with the “tender-minded” half. 
But the disentangling of the two halves must be postponed 
till we have seen how the reconciliation professes to be 
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effected. Pragmatism represents, on the one hand, a 
method and habit of mind, on the other, a certain theory 
as to what constitutes truth. The latter is more nearly 
| what Mr. Schiller calls humanism ; but this name is not 
adopted by James. We must, therefore, distinguish the 
pragmatic method and the pragmatic theory of truth. The 
former, up to a point, is involved in all induction, and is 
certainly largely commendable. The latter is the essential 
| novelty and the point of real importance. But let us first 
consider the pragmatic method. 

“Pragmatism,” says James, “represents a perfectly 
familiar attitude in philosophy, the empiricist attitude, but 
it represents it, as it seems to me, both in a more radical 
and in a less objectionable form than it has ever yet assumed. 
A pragmatist turns his back resolutely and once for all upon 
a lot of inveterate habits dear to professional philosophers. 
He turns away from abstraction and insufficiency, from 
verbal solutions, from bad @ priori reasons, from fixed 
principles, closed systems, and pretended absolutes and 
origins. He turns towards concreteness and adequacy, 
towards facts, towards action and towards power. That 
1 means the empiricist temper regnant and the rationalist 
temper sincerely given up. It means the open air and 
possibilities of nature, as against dogma, artificiality, and 
the pretence of finality in truth” (p. 51). 

The temper of mind here described is one with which I, 
for my part, in the main cordially sympathise. But I think 
there is an impression in the mind of William James, as of 
some other pragmatists, that pragmatism involves a more 
open mind than its opposite. As regards scientific questions, 
or even the less important questions of philosophy, this is 
no doubt more or less the case. But as regards the funda- 
mental questions of philosophy—especially as regards what 
I consider the fundamental question, namely the nature of 
truth—pragmatism is absolutely dogmatic. The hypothesis 
that pragmatism is erroneous is not allowed to enter for the 
pragmatic competition ; however well it may work, it is 
not to be entertained. To “turn your back resolutely and 
once for all” upon the philosophy of others may be heroic 
or praiseworthy, but it is not undogmatic or open-minded. 
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A modest shrinking from self-assertion, a sense that all our 
theories are provisional, a constant realization that after all 
the hypothesis of our opponents may be the right one— 
these characterise the truly empirical temper, but I do not 
observe that they invariably characterise the writings of 
pragmatists. Dogmatism in fundamentals is more or less 
unavoidable in philosophy, and I do not blame pragmatists 
for what could not be otherwise ; but I demur to their 
claim to a greater open-mindedness than is or may be 
possessed by their critics. 

William James, however, it must be admitted, is about 
as little pontifical as a philosopher well can be. And his 
complete absence of unction is most refreshing. “In this 
real world of sweat and dirt,” he says, “it seems to me that 
when a view of things is ‘noble,’ that ought to count as a 
presumption against its truth, and as a philosophic dis- 
qualification” (p. 72). Accordingly his contentions are 
never supported by “ fine writing” ; he brings them into the 
market-place, and is not afraid to be homely, untechnical 
and slangy. All this makes his books refreshing to read, 
and shows that they contain what he really lives by, not 
merely what he holds in his professional capacity. 

But it is time to return to the pragmatic method. 

“‘The pragmatic method,” we are told, “is primarily a 
method of settling metaphysical disputes that otherwise 
might be interminable. Is the world one or many ? fated 
or free? material or spiritual ?—here are notions either of 
which may or may not hold good of the world; and dis- 
putes over such notions are unending. The pragmatic 
method in such cases is to try to interpret each notion by 
tracing its respective practical consequences. What differ- 
ence would it practically make to any one if this notion 
tather than that notion were true? If no practical differ- 
ence whatever can be traced, then the alternatives mean 
practically the same thing, and all dispute is idle. When- 
ever a dispute is serious, we ought to be able to show some 
practical difference that must follow from one side or the 
other’s being right.” And again: ‘To attain perfect 
clearness in our thoughts of an object, then, we need only 
consider what conceivable effect of a practical kind the 
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object may involve—what sensations we are to expect from 
it, and what reactions we must prepare. Our conception 
of these effects, whether immediate or remote, is then for 
us the whole of our conception of the object, so far as that 
conception has positive significance at all” (pp. 45-7). 

To this method, applied within limits and to suitable 
topics, there is no ground for objecting. On the contrary, 
it is wholesome to keep in touch with concrete facts, as far 
as possible, by remembering to bring our theories constantly 
into connection with them. The method, however, involves 
more than is stated in the extract which I quoted just now. 
It involves also the suggestion of the pragmatic criterion of 
truth: a belief is to be judged true in so far as the practical 
consequences of its adoption are good. Some pragmatists, 
for example, Le Roy (who has lately suffered Papal con- 
demnation), regard the pragmatic test as giving only a 
criterion ;* others, notably Dr. Schiller, regard it as giving 
the actual meaning of truth. William James agrees on this 
point with Dr. Schiller, though, like him, he does not 
enter into the question of criterion versus meaning. - 

The pragmatic theory of truth is the central doctrine of 
pragmatism, and we must consider it at some length. 
William James states it in various ways, some of which I 
shall now quote. He says: “Ideas (which themselves are 
but parts of our experience) become true just in so far as 
they help us to get into satisfactory relation with other 
parts of our experience” (p. 58). Again: “Truth is one 
species of good, and not, as is commonly supposed, a category 
distinct from good and co-ordinate with it. The true 1s 
whatever proves itself to be good in the way of belief, and good, 
too, for definite, assignable reasons.’ That truth means 
“agreement with reality” may be said by a pragmatist as 
well as by any one else, but the pragmatist differs from 
others as to what is meant by agreement, and also (it would 
seem) as to what is meant by rea/ity. William James gives 
the following definition of agreement : “ To ‘ agree’ in the 
widest sense with a reality can only mean to be guided either 
straight up to it or into its surroundings, or to be put into such 

1 Cf. e.g. Le Roy, “Comment se pose le probléme de Dieu,” Revue de 
Métaphysique et de Morale, xv, 4 (July 1907), pp. 506, 507 7. 
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working touch with it as to handle either it or something connected 
with it better than if we disagreed” (p. 212). This language 
is rather metaphorical, and a little puzzling; to my mind it 
suggests nothing so much as being introduced to a personage 
at a garden-party. At least, that seems describable as being 
“‘ guided either straight up to a reality or into its surround- 
ings, and put into working touch with it.” By the help of 
a little sycophancy, we can fulfil the rest of the definition, 
and “ handle either it or something connected with it better 
than if we disagreed.” But such behaviour would not 
usually be identified with the pursuit of truth. 

In order to understand the pragmatic notion of truth, 
we have to be clear as to the basis of fact upon which truths 
are supposed to rest. Immediate sensible experience, for 
example, does not come under the alternative of ¢rwe and fa/se. 
* Day follows day,” says James, “‘and its contents are simply 
added. The new contents are not themselves true, they 
simply come and are. Truth is what we say about them” 
(p. 62). Thus when we are merely aware of sensible 
objects, we are not to be regarded as knowing any truth, 
although we have a certain kind of contact with reality. 
It is important to realise that the facts which thus lie out- 
side the scope of truth and falsehood supply the material 
which is presupposed by the pragmatic theory. Our beliefs 
have to agree with matters of fact : it is an essential part of 
their “ satisfactoriness ” that they should do so. James also 
mentions what he calls “relations among purely mental 
ideas” as part of our “ stock-in-trade,” with which prag- 
matism starts. He mentions as instances, ‘“‘1 and 1 make 2,” 
“‘ white differs less from grey than it does from black,” and 
so on. All such propositions as these, then, we are supposed 
to know for certain before we can get under way. As James 
puts it: ‘“‘ Between the coercions of the sensible order and 
those of the ideal order, our mind is thus wedged tightly. 
Our ideas must agree with realities, be such realities con- 
crete or abstract, be they facts, or be they principles, under 
penalty of endless inconsistency and frustration” (p. 211). 
Thus it is only when we pass beyond plain matters of fact 
and @ priori truisms that the pragmatic notion of truth 
comes in. It is, in short, the notion to be applied to 
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doubtful cases, but it is not the notion to be applied to 
cases about which there can be no doubt. And that there 
are cases about which there can be no doubt is presupposed 
in the very statement of the pragmatist position. ‘“ Our 
account of truth,” James tells us, “is an account of processes 
of leading, realised i rebus, and having only this quality in 
common, that they pay” (p. 218). We may thus sum up 
the philosophy in the following definition: “A truth is 
anything which it pays to believe.” Now, if this definition 
is to be useful, as pragmatism intends it to be, it must be 
possible to know that it pays to believe something without 
knowing anything that pragmatism would call a truth. 
Hence the knowledge that a certain belief pays must be 
classed as knowledge of a sensible fact or of a “ relation 
among purely mental ideas,” or as some compound of the 
two, and must be so easy to discover as not to be worthy of 
having the pragmatic test applied to it. There is, however, 
some difficulty in this view. Let us consider for a moment 
what it means to say that a belief “pays.” We must 
suppose that this means that the consequences of enter- 
taining the belief are better than those of rejecting it. In 
order to know this, we must know what are the con- 
sequences of entertaining it, and what are the consequences 
of rejecting it ; we must know also what consequences are 
good, what bad, what consequences are better, and what 
worse. Take, say, belief in the Roman Catholic Faith. 
This, we may agree, causes a certain amount of happiness 
at the expense of a certain amount of stupidity and priestly 
domination. Such a view is disputable and disputed, but 
we will let that pass. But then comes the question whether, 
admitting the effects to be such, they are to be classed as on 
the whole good or on the whole bad; and this question is 
one which is so difficult that our test of truth becomes 
practically useless. It is far easier, it seems to me, to settle 
the plain question of fact: “Have Popes been always 
infallible ?” than to settle the question whether the effects 
of thinking them infallible are on the whole good. Yet 
this question, of the truth of Roman Catholicism, is just the 
sort of question that pragmatists consider specially suitable 
to their method. 
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The notion that it is quite easy to know when the 
consequences of a belief are good, so easy, in fact, that a 
theory of knowledge need take no account of anything so 
simple—this notion, I must say, seems to me one of the 
strangest assumptions for a theory of knowledge to 
make. Let us take another illustration. Many of the men 
of the French Revolution were disciples of Rousseau, and 
their belief in his doctrines had far-reaching effects, which 
make Europe at this day a different place from what it 
would have been without that belief. If, on the whole, the 
effects of their belief have been good, we shall have to say 
that their belief was true ; if bad, that it was false. But 
how are we to strike the balance? It is almost impossible 
to disentangle what the effects have been ; and even if we 
could ascertain them, our judgement as to whether they 
have been good or bad would depend upon our political 
opinions. It is surely far easier to discover by direct 
investigation that the Contrat Socia/ is a myth than to 
decide whether belief in it has done harm or good on the 
whole. 

Another difficulty which I feel in regard to the prag- 
matic meaning of “truth” may be stated as follows: 
Suppose I accept the pragmatic criterion, and suppose you 
persuade me that a certain belief is useful. Suppose I 
thereupon conclude that the belief is true. Is it not obvious 
that there is a transition in my mind from seeing that the 
belief is useful to actually holding that the belief is true? 
Yet this could not be so if the pragmatic account of truth 
were valid. Take, say, the belief that other people exist. 
According to the pragmatists, to say “it is true that other 
people exist” means “it is useful to believe that other people 
exist.” But if so, then these two phrases are merely differ- 
ent words for the same proposition; therefore when I 
believe the one, I believe the other. If this were so, there 
could be no transition from the one to the other, as plainly 
there is. This shows that the word “true” represents for 
us a different idea from that represented by the phrase, 
“useful to believe,” and that, therefore, the pragmatic 
definition of truth ignores, without destroying, the meaning 
commonly given to the word “true,” which meaning, in 
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my opinion, is of fundamental importance, and can only be 
ignored at the cost of hopeless inadequacy. 

This brings me to the difference between criterion and 
meaning—a point on which neither James nor Dr. Schiller is 
very clear. I may best explain the difference, to begin 
with, by an instance. If you wish to know whether a 
certain book is in a library, you consult the catalogue: 
books mentioned in the catalogue are presumably in the 
library, books not mentioned in it are presumably not in the 
library. Thus the catalogue affords a criterion of whether a 
book is in the library or not. But even supposing the 
catalogue perfect, it is obvious that when you say the book 
is in the library you do not mean that it is mentioned in 
the catalogue. You mean that the actual book is to be 
found somewhere in the shelves. It therefore remains an 
intelligible hypothesis that there are books in the library 
which are not yet catalogued, or that there are books cata- 
logued which have been lost and are no longer in the 
library. And it remains an inference from the discovery 
that a book is mentioned in the catalogue to the conclusion 
that the book is in the library. Speaking abstractly, we 
may say that a property A is a criterion of a property B 
when the same objects possess both ; and A is a useful 
criterion of B if it is easier to discover whether an object 
possesses the property A than whether it possesses the 
property B. Thus being mentioned in the catalogue is a 
useful criterion of being in the library, because it is easier to 
consult the catalogue than to hunt through the shelves. 

Now if pragmatists only affirmed that utility is a criterion 
of truth, there would be much less to be said against their 
view. For there certainly seem to be few cases, if any, in 
which it is clearly useful to believe what is false. The chief 
criticism one would then have to make on pragmatism 
would be to deny that utility is a wsefu/ criterion, because it 
is so often harder to determine whether a belief is useful 
than whether it is true. The arguments of pragmatists are 
almost wholly directed to proving that utility is a criterion ; 
that utility is the meaning of truth is then supposed to 
follow. But, to return to our illustration of the library, 
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British Museum catalogue: would it follow that the cata- 
logue would do without the books? We can imagine some 
person long engaged in a comparative study of libraries, and 
having, in the process, naturally lost all taste for reading, 
declaring that the catalogue is the only important thing—as 
for the books, they are useless lumber ; no one ever wants 
them, and the principle of economy should lead us to be 
content with the catalogue. Indeed, if you consider the 
matter with an open mind, you will see that the catalogue 
is the library, for it tells you everything you can possibly 
wish to know about the library. Let us, then, save the 
taxpayers’ money by destroying the books: allow free 
access to the catalogue, but condemn the desire to read as 
involving an exploded dogmatic realism. 

This analogy of the library is not, to my mind, fantastic 
or unjust, but as close and exact an analogy as I have been 
able to think of. The point I am trying to make clear is 
concealed from pragmatists, :I think, by the fact that their 
theories start very often from such things as the general 
hypotheses of science—ether, atoms and the like. In such 
cases, we take little interest in the hypotheses themselves, 
which, as we well know, are liable to rapid change. What 
we care about are the inferences as to sensible phenomena 
which the hypotheses enable us to make. All we ask of 
the hypotheses is that they should “work ”—though it 
should be observed that what constitutes “ working ” is not 
the general agreeableness of their results, but the conformity 
of these results with observed phenomena. But in the case 
of these general scientific hypotheses, no sensible man believes 
that they are true as they stand. They are believed to be 
true in part, and to work because of the part that is true ; 
but it is expected that in time some element of falsehood 
will be discovered, and some truer theory will be substituted. 
Thus pragmatism would seem to derive its notion of what 
constitutes belief from cases in which, properly speaking, 
belief is absent; and in which—what is pragmatically 
important—there is but a slender interest in truth or 
falsehood as compared to the interest in what “ works.” 

But when this method is extended to cases in which 
the proposition in question has an emotional interest on 
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its own account, apart from its working, the pragmatic 
account becomes less satisfactory. This point has been 
well brought out by Prof. Stout in Mind and what I 
have to say is mostly contained in his remarks. ‘Take the 
question whether other people exist. It seems perfectly 
possible to suppose that the hypothesis that they exist will 
always work, even if they do not in fact exist. It is plain, 
also, that it makes for happiness to believe that they exist— 
for even the greatest misanthropist would not wish to be 
deprived of the objects of his hate. Hence the belief that 
other people exist is, pragmatically, a true belief. But if I 
am troubled by solipsism, the discovery that a belief in the 
existence of others is “‘true” in the pragmatist’s sense is 
not enough to allay my sense of loneliness: the perception 
that I should profit by rejecting solipsism is not alone 
sufficient to make me reject it. For what I desire is not 
that the belief in solipsism should be false in the pragmatic 
sense, but that other people should in fact exist. And with 
the pragmatist’s meaning of truth, these two do not neces- 
sarily go together. The belief in solipsism might be false 
even if I were the only person or thing in the universe. 
This paradoxical consequence would, I presume, not be 
admitted by pragmatists. Yet it is an inevitable outcome 
of the divorce which they make between fact and truth. 
Returning to our illustration, we may say that “ facts” are 
represented by the books, and “truths” by the entries in 
the catalogue. So long as you do not wish to read the 
books, the “truths” will do in place of the “facts,” and 
the imperfections of your library can be remedied by simply 
making new entries -in the catalogue. But as soon as you 
actually wish to read a book, the “truths” become inade- 
quate, and the “facts” become all-important. The prag- 
matic account of truth assumes, so it seems to me, that no 
one takes any interest in facts, and that the truth of the 
proposition that your friend exists is an adequate substitute 
for the fact of his existence. “Facts,” they tell us, are 
neither true nor false, therefore truth cannot be concerned 
with them. But the truth “A exists,” if it is a truth, is 


1 October 1907, pp. 586-8. This criticism occurs in the course of a 
very sympathetic review of Dr. Schiller’s Studies in Humanism. 
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concerned with A, who in that case is a fact; and to say 
that “‘ A exists” may be true even if A does not exist is to 
give a meaning to “truth” which robs it of all interest. 
Dr. Schiller is fond of attacking the view that truth must 
correspond with reality; we may conciliate him by agree- 
ing that Azs truth, at any rate, need not correspond with 
reality. But we shall have to add that reality is to us more 
interesting than such truth. 

I am, of course, aware that pragmatists minimise the 
basis of “ fact,” and speak of the “ making of reality ” as 
proceeding pari passu with the “ making of truth.” It is 
easy to criticise the claim to “make reality ” except within 
obvious limits. But when such criticisms are met by 
pointing to the pragmatist’s admission that, after all, there 
must be a basis of ‘‘ fact” for our creative activity to work 
upon, then the opposite line of criticism comes into play. 
Dr. Schiller, in his essay on “ the making of reality,” mini- 
mises the importance of the basis of “ fact,” on the ground 
(it would seem) that “ facts” will not submit to. pragmatic 
treatment, and that, if pragmatism is true, they are unknow- 
able! Hence, on pragmatistic principles, it is useless to 
think about facts. We therefore return to fictions with a 
sigh of relief, and soothe our scruples by calling them 
“realities.” But it seems something of a petitio principi 
to condemn “facts” because pragmatism, though it finds 
them necessary, is unable to deal with them. And William 
James, it should be said, makes less attempt than Dr. Schiller 
does to minimise facts. In this paper, therefore, I have 
considered the difficulties which pragmatism has to face if 
it admits “ facts” rather than those (no less serious) which 
it has to face if it denies them. 

It is chiefly in regard to religion that the pragmatist use 
of “truth” seems to me misleading. Pragmatists boast 
much of their ability to reconcile religion and science, and 
William James, as we saw, professes to have discovered a 
position combining the merits of tender-mindedness and 
tough-mindedness. The combination is really effected, if I 
am not mistaken, in a way of which pragmatists are not 
themselves thoroughly aware. For their position, if they 

1 Cf. Studies in Humanism, pp. 434, 436. 
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fully realised it, would, I think, be this : ““ We cannot know 
whether, in fact, there is a God or a future life, but we can 
know that the belief in God and a future life is true.” This 
position, it is to be feared, would not afford much comfort 
to the religious if it were understood, and I cannot but feel 
some sympathy with the Pope in his condemnation of it. 
“On pragmatic principles,” James says, “ we cannot 
reject any hypothesis if consequences useful to life flow 
from it” (p. 273). He proceeds to point out that conse- 
quences useful to life flow from the hypothesis of the 
Absolute, which is therefore so far a true hypothesis. But 
it should be observed that these useful consequences flow 
from the hypothesis that the Absolute is a fact, not from 
the hypothesis that useful consequences flow from belief in 
the Absolute. But we cannot believe the hypothesis that 
the Absolute is a fact merely because we perceive that 
useful consequences flow from this hypothesis. What we 
can believe on such grounds is that this hypothesis is what 
pragmatists call “true,” ze. that it is useful ; but it is not 
from this belief that the useful consequences flow, and the 
grounds alleged do not make us believe that the Absolute is 
a fact, which is the useful belief. In other words, the 
useful belief is that the Absolute is a fact, and pragmatism 
shows that this belief is what it calls “true.” Thus 
pragmatism persuades us that belief in the Absolute is 
“true,” but does not persuade us that the Absolute is a fact. 
The belief which it persuades us to adopt is therefore not 
the one which is useful. In ordinary logic, if the belief in 
the Absolute is true, it follows that the Absolute is a fact. 
But with the pragmatist’s meaning of “ true” this does not 
follow ; hence the proposition which he proves is not, as he 
thinks, the one from which comforting consequences flow. 
In another place, James says: “ On pragmatistic princi- 
ples, if the hypothesis of God works satisfactorily in the widest 
sense of the word, it is true” (p. 299). This proposition 
is, in reality, a mere tautology. For we have laid down 
the definition: “The word ‘true’ means ‘ working satis- 
factorily in the widest sense of the word.’” Hence, the 
proposition stated by James is merely a verbal variant on 
the following: “On _ pragmatistic principles, if the 
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a of God works satisfactorily in the widest sense 


of the word, then it works satisfactorily in the widest sense 
of the word.” This would hold even on other than pragma- 
tistic principles ; presumably what is peculiar to pragmatism 
is the belief, that this is an important contribution to the 
philosophy of religion. The advantage of the pragmatic 
method is that it decides the question of the truth of the 
existence of God by purely mundane arguments, namely 
by the effects of belief in His existence upon our life in this 
world. But unfortunately this gives a merely mundane 
conclusion, namely that belief in God is true, ze. useful, 
whereas what religion desires is the conclusion that God 
exists, which pragmatism never even approaches. I infer, 
therefore, that the pragmatic philosophy of religion, like 
most philosophies whose conclusions are interesting, turns 
on an unconscious play upon words. A common word—in 
this case, the word “true’’—is taken at the outset in an 
uncommon sense, but as the argument proceeds the usual 
sense of the word gradually slips back, and the conclusions 
arrived at seem, therefore, quite different from what they 
would seem to be if the initial definition had been 
remembered. 

The point is, of course, that, so soon as it is admitted 
that there are things that exist, it is impossible to avoid 
recognising a distinction, to which we may give what name 
we please, between believing in the existence of something 
that exists and believing in the existence of something that 
does not exist. It is common to call the one belief true, 
the other false. But if, with the pragmatists, we prefer to 
give a different meaning to the words “true ” and “ false,” 
that does not prevent the distinction commonly called the 
distinction of “true” and “false” from persisting. The 
pragmatist attempt to ignore this distinction fails, as it 
seems to me, because a basis of fact cannot be avoided by 
pragmatism, and this basis of fact demands the wsua/ anti- 
thesis of “ true” and “ false.” It is hardly to be supposed 
that pragmatists will admit this conclusion. But it may be 
hoped that they will tell us in more detail how they propose 
to avoid it. 

Pragmatism, if I have not misunderstood it, is largely a 
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generalisation from the procedure of the inductive sciences. 
In so far as it lays stress upon the importance of induction, 
I find myself in agreement with it ; and as to the nature of 
induction, also, I think it is far more nearly right than are 
most of the traditional accounts. But on fundamental 
questions of philosophy I find myself wholly opposed to it, 
and unable to see that inductive procedure gives any warrant 
for its conclusions. To make this clear, I will very briefly 


explain how I conceive the nature and scope of induction. . 


When we survey our beliefs, we find that we hold 
different beliefs with very different degrees of conviction. 
Some—such as the belief that I am sitting in a chair, or 
that 2 + 2 = 4—can be doubted by few except those who 
have had a long training in philosophy. Such beliefs are 
held so firmly that non-philosophers who deny them are put 
into lunatic asylums. Other beliefs, such as the facts of 
history, are held rather less firmly, but still in the main 
without much doubt where they are well authenticated. 
Beliefs about the future, as that the sun will rise to-morrow 
and that the trains will run approximately as in Bradshaw, 
may be held with almost as great conviction as beliefs about 
the past. Scientific laws are generally believed less firmly, 
and there is a gradation among them from such as seem 
nearly certain to such as have only a slight probability in 
their favour. Philosophical beliefs, finally, will, with most 
people, take a still lower place, since the opposite beliefs of 
others can hardly fail to induce doubt. Belief, therefore, 
is a matter of degree. To speak of belief, disbelief, doubt, 
and suspense of judgement as the only possibilities is as if, 
from the writing on the thermometer, we were to suppose 
that blood heat, summer heat, temperate, and freezing were 
the only temperatures. There is a continuous gradation in 
belief, and the more firmly we believe anything, the less 
willing we are to abandon it in case of conflict. 

Besides the degree of our belief, there is another im- 
portant respect in which a belief may vary, namely in the 
extent to which it is spontaneous or derivative. (A belief 
obtained by inference may be called derivative ; one not so 
obtained, spontaneous.) When we do not need any outside 
evidence to make us entertain a belief, we may say that 
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what we believe is obvious. Our belief in the existence of 
sensible objects is of this nature: “ seeing is believing,” and 
we demand no further evidence. The same applies to 
certain logical principles, e.g. that whatever follows from a 
true proposition must be true. A proposition may be 
obvious in very varying degrees. For example, in matters 
of esthetic taste we have to judge immediately whether 
a work of art is beautiful or not, but the degree of obvious- 
ness involved is probably small, so that we feel no very 
great confidence in our judgement. Thus our spontaneous 
beliefs are not necessarily stronger than derivative beliefs. 
Moreover few beliefs, if any, are who//y spontaneous in an 
educated man. The more a man has organised his knowledge, 
the more his beliefs will be interdependent, and the more 
will obvious truths be reinforced by their connection with 
other obvious truths. In spite of this fact, however, obvious- 
ness remains always the ultimate source of our beliefs ; for 
what is called verification or deduction consists always in 
being brought into relation with one or more obvious 
propositions. This process of verification is necessary even 
for propositions which are obvious, since it appears on 
examination that two obvious propositions may be in- 
consistent, and hence that obviousness is not a sufficient 
guarantee of truth. We therefore have to subject our 
beliefs to a process of organisation, making groups of such 
as are mutually consistent, and when two such groups are 
not consistent with each other, selecting that group which 
seems to us to contain the most evidence, account being 
taken both of the degree of obviousness of the propositions 
it contains, and of the number of such propositions. It is 
as the result of such a process, for example, that we are led, 
if we are led, to conclude that colours are not objective 
properties of things. Induction, in a broad sense, may be 
described as the process of selecting hypotheses which will 
organise our spontaneous beliefs, preserving as many of them 
as possible, and interconnecting them by general propositions 
which, as is said, “ explain” them, z.e. give a ground from 
which they can be deduced. In this sense, all knowledge 
is inductive as soon as it is reflective and organised. In any 
science, there is a greater or less degree of obviousness about 
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many of its propositions: those that are obvious are called 
data ; other propositions are only accepted because of their 
connection with the data. This connection itself may be of 
two kinds, either that the propositions in question can be 
deduced from the data, or that the data can be deduced from 
the propositions in question, and we know of no way of 
deducing the data without assuming the propositions in 
question. The latter is the case of working hypotheses, 
which covers all the general laws of science and all the 
metaphysics both of common sense and of professed philo- 
sophy. It is, apparently, by generalising the conception of 
“working hypothesis” that pragmatism has arisen. But 
three points seem to me to have been overlooked in this 
generalisation. First, working hypotheses are only a small 
part of our beliefs, not the whole, as pragmatism seems to 
think. Secondly, prudent people give only a low degree of 
belief to working hypotheses ; it is therefore a curious pro- 
cedure to select them as the very types of beliefs in general. 
Thirdly, pragmatism seems to confound two very different 
conceptions of “ working.” When science says that a hypo- 
thesis works, it means that from this hypothesis we can 
deduce a number of propositions which are verifiable, 7. ¢. 
obvious under suitable circumstances, and that we cannot 
deduce any propositions of which the contradictories are 
verifiable. But when pragmatism says that a hypothesis 
works, it means that the effects of believing it are good, 
including among the effects not only the beliefs which we 
deduce from it, but also the emotions entailed by it or its 
perceived consequences, and the actions to which we are 
prompted by it or its perceived consequences. This is a 
totally different conception of “working,” and one for 
which the authority of scientific procedure cannot be in- 
voked. I infer, therefore, that induction, rightly analysed, 
does not lead us to pragmatism, and that the inductive 
results which pragmatism takes as the very type of truth 
are precisely those among our beliefs which should be held 
with most caution and least conviction. 

To sum up: while agreeing with the empirical temper 
of pragmatism, with its readiness to treat all philosophical 
tenets as “ working hypotheses,” we cannot agree that when 
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we say a belief is true we mean that it is a hypothesis which 
“‘ works,” especially if we mean by this to take account of 
the excellence of its effects, and not merely of the truth of 
its consequences. If, to avoid disputes about words, we 
agree to accept the pragmatic definition of the word “truth,” 
we find that the belief that A exists may be “true” even 
when A does not exist. This shows that the conclusions 
arrived at by pragmatism in the sphere of religion do not 
have the meaning which they appear to have, and are 
incapable, when rightly understood, of yielding us the 
satisfaction which they promise. The attempt to get rid of 
“fact” turns out to be a failure, and thus the old notion of 
truth reappears. And if the pragmatist states that utility is 
to be merely a criterion of truth, we shall Poa first, that it 
is not a useful criterion, because it is usually harder to dis- 
cover whether a belief is useful than whether it is true; 
secondly, that since no @ priori reason is shown why truth 
and utility should always go together, utility can only be 
shown to be a criterion at all by showing inductively that 
it accompanies truth in all known instances, which requires 
that we should already know in many instances what things 
are true. Finally, therefore, the pragmatist theory of truth 
is to be condemned on the ground that it does not “ work.” 


B. RussELy 
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SOME OF OUR CONVENTIONS 
BY A NOVELIST 


HIS is the day of the unconventional ; we flatter 

ourselves that we have shaken off the trammels 

that bound our forefathers; we aspire to abolish 
the censor, and in our novels we say what we please. 
But do we, after all? Which of us really stands outside 
tradition? How few of us strike out a path of our own, 
and see life at first hand! The very unconventionality of a 
new writer has in a generation created a new convention 
which quickly becomes a new tyranny, for convention dies 
hard. The pioneer makes a gap in the fence and breaks 
into new ground, and the flock all go after him under the 
impression they are being unconventional too. 

Do not mistake me: I am not proposing to run amuck 
against those wholesome and necessary compacts of civilised 
society, whereby, either by the traditions of our fathers or 
by the natural instincts of sane and self-respecting persons, 
the decencies and dignities of life are safeguarded, although 
it is precisely these which the modern novelist, vainly 
seeking after new sensation, has been for some years trying 
to defy and set at naught. These are of the texture of the 
life which we portray, and must be so regarded by the 
writer who would “see life steadily, and see it whole.” 
No, it is rather those which are either wholly artificial or, 
growing out of a thing originally true, have ceased to fit the 
facts, yet continue to be used because it is so much less 
trouble to follow the prescribed route than to make first- 
hand observations, or those which are a mere concession to 
the Philistine, against which I would set a lance in rest. 

Nor would I tilt against those absurd but needful ones 
belonging to the stage, which the limitations of the art 
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ordain, and which, being granted, in no way detract from 
dramatic truth. It afflicts us not at all that the room into 
which we look is always provided with at least three 
practicable doors, and that a dance should invariably be given 
in a hall with a double flight of stairs in the middle; that 
people speak their inmost thoughts and comments very 
loudly, always unheard by the other characters a few feet 
off who are obligingly deaf, though perhaps most curious 
on the subject. ‘They must also be permitted to soliloquise 
at great length—a very rare practice amongst ourselves, and 
to relate with much detail to a confidante matters with 
which the said confidante is entirely familiar in order to 
put the audience in possession of essential facts, as well as 
to read their letters out loud—to say nothing of the large 
concession that under tragic circumstances they speak in 
blank verse. It would be tempting to diverge into the 
whole topic of stage conventions as observed or trampled 
underfoot by Ibsen and the school which he has founded, 
or by Mr. Bernard Shaw ; for these writers for the stage, 
though they defy certain traditions, are no less hide-bound 
by others. Our concern just now, however, is with the 
novelist ; he, it is true, has a much freer hand, but he has 
one or two rules of the same type, such as the improbable 
frequency with which conversations are overheard by those 
for whom they were not intended, the mysterious manner 
in which the narrator of a story told in the first person 
becomes possessed of the facts, and the remarkable diffuse- 
ness of correspondence—indeed the whole method of relating 
a story in letters, once so popular, requires a whole range 
of conventions proper to itself. ‘These things, however, are 
rather concessions than shackles. 

As for the needless conventions which novelists, following 
one another along the old well-trodden ways, have created 
for themselves, their name is legion. And the astonishing 
thing is,so many persist unto this day, even in an “advanced” 
book which takes its stand on the untrammelled view of life 
which it presents. To take a small yet most obstinate 
instance, the conventions of the heroine’s pocket and veil 
held their ground for generations, if in some quarters they 
do not still, For years, whatever other people might do 
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with their letters or other treasures, no heroine was ever 
permitted a pocket ; she always hid hers in the bosom of 
her gown. Unfortunately, by the time this showed signs 
of yielding, tyrant fashion had ordained that (heroines or no) 
we should none of us have pockets, but the modern maiden 
in real life tucks her handkerchief up her sleeve and puts 
her letters in the fire, for her blouse fastens behind. A 
similar fate has overtaken the veil convention ; after lasting 
through innumerable changes of fashion, it died a natural 
death just when the introduction of the motor veil might 
have given it a new lease. Throughout the years when 
women wore a morsel of fine net tightly pinned across their 
noses, the heroine heroically persisted in “ throwing back 
her veil”—a feat she could not have performed with any- 
thing more modern than an Early Victorian “ fall,” such 
as may be seen on the wedding bonnet of the late Queen. 
She used it lavishly too for purposes of disguise, when to 
muffle her face in a thick veil would have been to court 
attention. Will it be believed that in a novel of the newest 
type, published a bare six months ago, I encountered a lady 
who attended the service in a dissenting chapel with her 
face “closely veiled”? It is really a pity though that the 
disguise idea should be discarded just now; a motor veil 
and goggles would be so effective in that line. We must, 
however, part with the graceful throwing back ; the motor 
veil must be carefully untied or unwound. 

The material of the heroine’s dress is subject to fashions 
all her own. Blue silk died hard, and white muslin, long 
supreme, is now superseded by the “white diaphanous 
creation” which bids fair to enjoy as long a lease of 
popularity ; while white serge, so common in real life, 
never intrudes into fiction. A certain type of heroine of 
the tomboy order may, however, appear in navy blue serge. 
While on the subject of dress, why, may we ask, does the 
heroine always mourn in black muslin? Have any of us 
black muslin dresses in our wardrobes, or do we see any in 
the shop windows? Probably some masculine writer in his 
ignorance thus described voile or chiffon, and the herd 
followed suit. 

To this order of convention belong what we may call 
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tricks. The heroine who “threw back her veil” naturally 
“drew herself up to her full height,” and, alas! she does it 
still, though in real life it would most likely provoke a 
laugh. Then the hero has a favourite habit of biting his 
under-lip till the blood comes, or clenching his hands till 
the blood oozes from under his nails. This latter touch 
belongs mainly to the department of historical fiction, which 
has its own conventions of custom and costume. The “start” 
is another well-worn device: people may and do start if 
some one unseen suddenly claps them on the shoulder when 
they thought themselves alone, or if a picture falls down 
with a clatter ; but to start violently on hearing an unlooked- 
for name or learning a bit of surprising news is a thing I 
myself never saw done, and candidly do not believe in. 
And still the hero persists in “turning on his heel” : if 
any one supposes this to be the usual method of turning away 
with sudden decision, let him try to do it himself. All 
these things, trifles as they seem, help to create a haze of 
unreality, and set the world of fiction apart from the living 
world as we know it—but perhaps after all readers love to 
have it so. 

Another antiquated convention that continues to be 
followed with surprising docility is the way in which 
servants are supposed to talk. It may be that in the long- 
ago days when Pickwick was appearing servants really did 
speak after the manner of Sam Weller, but now-a-days 
hardly a little drab in a third-rate lodging-house would 
express herself in the extraordinary lingo put into the 
mouths of the superior footmen and ladies’ maids of the 
novel cut to pattern. It would seem that instead of ob- 
serving how his own servants talk, the conventional novelist 
works by a labour-saving recipe ; so many ‘h’s’ dropped, so 
many ‘h’s’ put on, and so forth ; whereas the fact is that 
people of the serving class, though they may frequently 
drop an ‘h,’ rarely add one except to a proper name. The 
distinguishing characteristic of their talk in these days of 
schools and School Readers is a preference for fine words— 
though to be sure they do occasionally put them to strange 
uses, as an acquaintance of mine whose affection for the 
word “chronic ” causes her to apply it indiscriminately to 
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anything of a serious nature, a severe accident or sudden 
illness being described by her as “something chronic!” A 
cook I once had would be “enabled” to make a cake on a 
certain day, never simply able to do it. The same good 
woman used to puzzle me by talking of the “dispensers ” 
for the lamp chimneys. Not all writers, however, follow 
the ruck in this matter; some there are who do give us 
the result of first-hand observation ; for instance, the group 
of old servants surrounding The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor 
Square is very finely studied, and there are some admirable 
portraits of old servants of a lower class, obviously from 
life, in some otherwise very conventional stories by Miss 
Thorneycroft Fowler. These are not solitary instances, 
still it is surprising how many people view life through the 
glasses of the traditional novelist. 

The matter of spelling dialect affords some very curious 
examples of conventionality. Why spell words exactly as 
they would be pronounced by any educated person, includin 
the reader? What is the sense of writing ‘luv’ for ‘love’ 
or ‘wich’ for ‘ which,’ when that is how we all pronounce 
those words? It must be done to give a look of originality 
to the page, I suppose. 

There is a convention that goes deeper and is of more 
serious import than servants’ ‘h’s’ or heroines’ fashions, 
which may be described as novelists’ morality. ‘The mischief 
is that this does not stand in a relation fundamentally true 
to the morality of the real living world. One of the first 
articles in this code of ethics is that passion, not loyalty, is 
the only basis of conjugal fidelity. The outcome of this 
is that the heroine having from inexperience or self- 
sacrifice entered on an unhappy marriage is, in the eyes of 
author and reader, absolved from the obligations of the 
Seventh Commandment. It is needless to quote examples ; 
we can all recall them by the score. It is all very well 
to enlist our pity for the sinner who is also the victim of 
unhappy conditions, and in the arena we know too well 
how passion blinds the judgement and confuses the issues; 
but the writer who has created the situation and stands 
outside cannot absolve his characters from vows mistakenly 
taken nor condone the breach of laws in full force outside 
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the covers of his book. It would, maybe, be a wholesome 
discipline for this type of novelist to go through a course 
of letters and memoirs of an earlier day, when mariages de 
convenance were the rule rather than the exception, and learn 
how many a happy union grew out of them, when people 
had not yet learned to put passion in the forefront of duty: 
it might astonish him. 

A favourite theory somewhat allied to this is that to 
love once is necessarily to love for ever. This may be true 
of the elect souls who have a genius for living and loving as 
others have for painting or music, but of the average mortal 
living in this everyday world it is far from being the rule; 
to depict it so is to create a false glamour in the minds 
of young people for whom fiction stands in the place of 
experience, and when they confront the facts of life may 
even help them to make serious blunders by mistaking the 
first stirrings of immature passion for a more genuine and 
lasting emotion, perhaps to find when they have committed 
themselves irrevocably that the sentiment has evaporated 
like morning mist, and they are left to face the consequences. 
The one and only love is a high ideal, but it is rarer than 
the conventional novelist would have us suppose. 

There is a want of due proportion in the novelist’s 
code; in the world of popular fiction self-sacrifice becomes 
abnormal, dragged out of its proper rank in the scale of 
virtue, and swallowing the more ordinary obligations of 
truth and duty to swell its unwieldy bulk. There is the 
heroine who, when obstacles interpose between her and 
her lover, denies that she loves him in order to send him 
to his death in foreign climes, lest he should overbear her 
scruples—which after all she drops unhesitatingly on the 
last page. The way she will lie without a tremor of con- 
science, so only it be to her own hurt, is truly surprising 
when we reflect that this class of fiction is specially prepared 
for the delectation of the English middle-class, the most 
truth-loving people in the world. Or we have the hero 
who through some blunder has proposed to the wrong 
woman, and instead of undeceiving her at the cost of a 
mauvais quart d@ heure, elects to make three people wretched 
for life—to wit, the unfortunate girl, who I feel sure would 
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not wish to be married by mistake; the girl he ought to 
have wed, and himself—and is looked on as a very fine 
fellow for so doing. 

There is another hero, a great favourite,.who on the 
most insufficient grounds takes upon himself the crime of 
the villain, and languishes in almost lifelong penal servitude, 
when a mere word might have cleared matters up. An 
instance of this cruelty, the more distressing coming from 
a hand from which we looked for better things, rises to 
the mind of readers who had been anticipating with some 
eagerness a new book by the author of Sir Charles Danvers : 
though indeed this writer has not always been free from 
lapses into melodrama. ‘Still the pleasant humour, the rare 
and delicate observation shown both in that delightful book 
and in its successor, Diana Tempest, as well as the sanity 
of the author’s outlook, entitled us, we felt, to look for 
something other than a Family Herald supplement, which 
appeared to have got bound up by mistake in the covers 
of Prisoners. Here indeed is self-sacrifice run mad; self- 
sacrifice without any adequate motive or justification. 
The substitution of the innocent for the guilty is a time- 
honoured and precious motive for dramatic situations, and 
its counterpart is found in real life. Which of us has not 
thrilled—aye and choked—over the death of Sydney Carton 
in 4 Tale of Two Cities? But Miss Cholmondeley, it 
appears, must “‘ go one better,” and in piling on the agony 
she loses the true pathos of the situation. Dickens’s story 
has been dramatised as The Only Way, and it is a perfect 
title, because therein lies the justification of the plot; the 
inevitableness carries conviction; whereas in the modern 
tale the motive is inadequate, the woman unworthy, the 
sacrifice futile. On other lines the thing might have been 
conceivable: if, for instance, the hero had taken the guilt 
of the murder upon him to save the woman he loved 
from the risk of being charged with it, the situation would 
have been credible; but the utmost harm with which she 
was threatened was the being discovered by a jealous 
husband in a compromising situation. To shield her 
from this he might well have consented to lie under the 
imputation till matters could be cleared up, but that he 
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should have resolved to languish year after year in an 
Italian prison when he was aware, as he was almost directly, 
that her husband already understood the true state of the 
case, makes too heavy a demand on the credulity of the 
most hardened novel-reader. That the husband, too, actually 
waited for the woman to speak voluntarily instead of taking 
steps to clear the man whom he knew to be innocent, 
is monstrous—indeed this husband, an Italian Duke, is 
altogether too much of a stage property to accept from 
the hand which drew “ John” or “Sir Charles Danvers.” 
The callous selfishness of the heroine is exaggerated beyond 
the bounds of belief in order to pile the agony on the head 
of the devoted hero, and even the half-brother, conceived on 
far more original lines, is swept away in the melodramatic 
close. 

The conventional ending seems to be the most inevitable 
of all our conventions, and dogs the steps of the most 
original; but it is certainly astonishing to find one of the 
newest and least trammelled of writers committing the 
worst sins in this respect. After following the rambles of 
Paragot, Asticot, and Blanquette with irresponsible delight, 
we rub our eyes in perplexity and dismay, and marvel what 
blight can have fallen on their creator when the last page 
finds the incomparable Paragot a reformed character and 
settled down to farming as a family man, having married— 
yes, married Blanquette! Does the British public, then, 
still inexorably demand such sacrifices? Would The Beloved 
Vagabond in truth have sold less well had Paragot ended— 
as by every canon of good art he was bound to end—in 
Vagabondia? Probably it was in deference to the same 
exacting taskmaster that the extremely banal and conven- 
tional love interest was introduced. Joanna belongs unmis- 
takably to the realm of fiction—almost to the period of 
white muslin. Evidently her creator felt that his readers 
would demand some legitimate excuse, such as a love affair 
manqué, for his hero’s disreputable mode of life, and threw 
her in asa sop. She is in truth an impossible blend, and 
hardly even of value as a foil to Blanquette. Is it conceiv- 
able that such a woman would for an instant have resumed 
relations with a vagabond so dirty and unkempt—drunken 
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too? No; Joanna, like the Duke in Prisoners, is a stage 
property: we refuse to accept her. Having realised the 
impossibility of replacing his hero in his former social 
environment, and having restored him to Bohemia—but not 
before our faith was seriously shaken—the demand of the 
Gentle Reader for a happy dénouement became too insistent, 
and Paragot’s creator once more relapsed, with the lamentable 
results chronicled above. 

Publishers nearly always ask for happy endings—doubt- 
less for financial reasons; they should know what kind of 
books sell best, and we must admit that the conventional 
hold their own remarkably well, though there may be a 
considerable public for such as defy the time-honoured laws 
of reticence and modesty. What the publisher asks is no 
doubt what the public behind him asks. Your comfortable 
Philistine prefers that the story which has kept him on 
tenterhooks should wind up with a certain neatness and 
finality—with a marriage if possible, or, if that took place 
earlier, with a reconciliation all round. Nor am I sure he 
is wrong in so doing, for the very reason that our life-stories 
so seldom do end in this way, and our finite capacities ask 
for something we can see the whole of, rather than for 
broken lives, broken fortunes, mysteries of which the 
solution lies somewhere out of sight beyond the far horizon 
of our being. Perhaps one reason for the moribund con- 
dition of our drama is that it gives us problems where we 
ask solutions, and the immense popularity of modern 
fiction may be due to the fact that humanity yearns less for 
pictures of life as we know it than for a life different to its 
own—a life where stories end happily and virtue- is visibly 
rewarded, and would rather have a minor completeness than 
the boundless vision of which the living present is but a 
fragment. 


ELIZABETH GODFREY 
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OF COLLECTIVISM 





THE FALLACIES 


ERHAPS there is no question to which an answer is 
more urgently required than the one “ What truth is 
there in Collectivism ?” since with the arrival of the 

Labour Party (over half of whom are Collectivists) at the 

House of Commons its principles seem destined to play an 

important part in English politics. 

It would be idle to deny that there is a large measure of 
truth in the Collectivist position. Its strength, we are 
persuaded, is not so much in the scheme of social reform 
which it would attempt to apply wholesale to society, as in 
its exposure of the rottenness of the present order of society 
of which the majority are conscious. The people are 
awakening to the fact that sweating, overcrowding, long 
hours of labour and unemployment are not evils which in 
the nature of things are unpreventable, but are, on the other 
hand, capable of being remedied by a legislature which did 
not put the interests of capital before the interests of life. 
And so they naturally turn away from political parties which 
have nothing to tell them but that the greatest good of the 
greatest number is to be attained by allowing each individual 
member of society the utmost liberty to pursue his own 
interests regardless of the rights of others, to a Party which, 
before all things, denies the truth of such a doctrine, and 
would attempt to replace the present competitive system 
by a society organised on a more co-operative basis. 

Up to a certain point, therefore, Collectivism is un- 
doubtedly sound. If we have any sense of social justice it 
is impossible not to admit the necessity of reducing to 
practice the present Labour Programme. A minimum 
wage law, old age pensions, out-of-work pay, and the in- 
creased taxation of unearned incomes are, among others, all 
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reforms of urgent necessity. We may also perhaps admit 
that the nationalisation of the land, of railways and other 
natural monopolies are desirable reforms. But it is when 
we pass beyond these, and come to the larger proposal to 
nationalise capital and industry, that we feel obliged to part 
company with the Collectivist, since, while we are at one 
with him in our belief that the present individualistic system 
of industry will one day have to be replaced by some form 
of co-operative organisation, we are yet assured that the 
Collectivist generalisations are based upon insufficient data 
and must vanish into space the moment they are considered 
in detail. Neither the Fabian Society, nor any other Col- 
lectivist body, has yet issued a single tract dealing with the 
problem presented by any technical industry. When they 
do—as they must before long—we venture to predict an 
abandonment of their present theory. 

A consideration of the principles of Collectivism in their 
application to particular problems will substantiate this 
statement. With regard to the question of Trusts, Col- 
lectivists assert that industry will become more and more 
subject to their domination, and that the State is then to 
step in and nationalise them. 

Now if we look at the matter carefully, we shall find 
that the development of industry into Trusts is by no means 
universal. It holds good in those branches of industry 
which deal with the supply of raw materials, in distribution, 
in railways and other monopolies, in the branches of pro- 
duction where mechanism plays an all-important part, and 
which command universal markets. On the other hand, 
there are branches of industry where no such development 
can be traced. It does not apply to those industries which, 
in the nature of things, rely upon local markets, such as the 
building trades ; nor to those in which the element of taste 
enters, as the furnishing and clothing trades. It is true that 
the large capitalist exists in these trades, but this does not 
mean that the small builder, furnisher or clothier will 
eventually be thrust out of the market. The big contractor 
exists in the building trades not because he can produce 
more cheaply than the smaller one, as a careful comparison 
of prices would show ; nor is it because the work is better 
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done ; his ratson d’étre is rather to be found in the circum- 
stance that large building contracts can only be undertaken 
by builders possessed of large capital. Again, the existence 
of large firms in the furnishing and clothing trades cannot 
be taken as an indication of the growth of efficiency in 
those trades, such reduction of cost as has taken place having 
been obtained in the main at the expense of true efficiency ; 
while again, the growth of large retail houses is in no sense 
due to a reduction of prices, rather has it been due in some 
measure to the same causes which brought the large building 
firms into existence, and to the system of advertising which 
leads an ignorant public to suppose they are getting a 
superior article for their money. Nay, if we go further into 
the matter, we shall find that so far from these huge organ- 
isations securing a higher degree of efficiency in production 
than smaller firms, they owe their very existence to the 
general degradation of industry—to the fact that the crafts- 
man has so declined in skill, that he has become the cat’s- 
paw of capitalism. It is only where craftsmanship has 
declined, and the skilled craftsman has been replaced by the 
mechanical drudge, that capitalist control secures a firm 
foothold. It cannot be insisted upon too strongly that 
capitalist organisation, whether private or public, is built 
upon and presupposes the degradation of the craftsman. 
Being organised for the production of indifferent work, they 
are, normally working, incapable of anything else ; for in 
the production of good work, the craftsman must have 
liberty to follow the line of a consecutive tradition—a 
condition which capitalist organisation denies, its function 
being not to develop a tradition of design in handicraft, but 
to adjust the efforts of the craftsman to the whims of a 
capricious public. 

This view, which was originally formed from personal 
observation and experience of the conditions now obtaining 
in industry, is amply corroborated by the testimony of 
Prince Kropotkin. In Fields, Factories and Workshops, he 
says: “The petty trades at Paris so much prevail over 
the factories that the average number of workmen employed 
in the 98,000 factories and workshops of Paris is less x bm 
six, while the number of persons employed in workshops 
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which have less than five operatives is almost twice as large 
as the number of persons employed in the large establish- 
ments. In fact, Paris is a great beehive where hundreds 
and thousands of men and women fabricate in small work- 
shops all possible varieties of goods which require taste, 
skill, and invention. These small workshops, in which 
artistic finish and rapidity of work are so much praised, 
necessarily stimulate the mental powers of the producer ; 
and we may safely admit that if the Paris workmen are 
generally considered, and really are, more developed in- 
tellectually than the workers of any other European capital, 
this is due to a great extent to the work they are engaged 
in... and the question naturally arises: Must all this 
skill, all this intelligence, be swept away by the factory, 
instead of becoming a new fertile source of progress under a 
better organisation of production? must all this inventive- 
ness of the worker disappear before the factory levelling ? 
and if it must, would such a transformation be a progress, as 
so many economists who have only studied figures and not 
human beings are ready to maintain?” | 

Kropotkin here lays his finger on the weak point of 
modern sociological theories. ‘They are based upon estimates 
of figures rather than estimates of men. The correct state- 
ment of this issue is perhaps to be found in the dictum that 
organisation on a large scale secures efficiency up to a certain 
point, which varies in each industry, and when that point is 
reached, degeneration sets in. On the one hand the quality 
of the work declines, while on the other, administrative 
expenses show a tendency to increase out of their proper 
proportion, owing to the fact that personal control gradually 
disappears ; and this is probably one of the causes which 
oblige many large firms gradually to adopt sweating practices. 
Expenses must be cut down somewhere, and the workers 
have to suffer. 

Again, when we turn to consider the financial side of 
Collectivism we discover similar fallacies. The nationalisa- 
tion of capital does not recommend itself to us as a solution 
of present-day financial difficulties, since, according to one 
point of view, the economic difficulty arises not so much 
from an unequal distribution of wealth, as from the fact that 
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so much of the labour of the community produces not wealth 
but “illth,” to use Ruskin’s word. The capital we account 
for in the columns of the ledger is, indeed, only of a very 
theoretical character. For, in spite of statistical calculations 
(which to all appearances may be used to prove anything it 
is desired to prove), we are not becoming richer, but poorer 
every year, and this we believe is to be accounted for by our 
system of finance, which, not studying things, but only the 
profit and loss account of them, fails to distinguish between 
what are assets and what are liabilities. 

As an illustration of what I mean let us take a con- 
crete instance—Tramways. Now it is evident that from 
the point of view of the private capitalist, whose aim is 
the making of profit, the possession of tramways is to be 
reckoned as an asset. From the point of view of the com- 
munity, however, it is altogether different. A municipal 
tramway is not an asset, but a liability in the national ledger. 
It is true that the possession of a tramway by a municipality 
enables the community to intercept profits which otherwise 
would swell the pockets of the private capitalist, but this 
does not constitute such a tramway a public asset ; it merely 
decreases the liability. A tramway is a liability because it 
is not one of the ultimate needs of human society, but an 
artificial one, arising through the abnormal growth of big 
towns and cross distribution. If a man has to travel from 
New Cross to the City every day for employment, he helps 
the tramway to pay its dividends, but he is the poorer for 
having to take the journey. He is perhaps richer by the 
time he saves, as compared with the time he would lose by 
having to walk. But the fact that a man lives in one part 
of the town and works in another is itself an evil—reduced 
to the terms of national finance it is a liability, and no 
juggling of figures can make it anything else. 

The same test may be applied to all the activities of 
society, though the application of the principle will be very 
difficult; for exactly what in civilisation will constitute an 
asset, and what a liability, will often be most difficult 
to determine. Perhaps, on due consideration, it may 
appear that civilisation itself is entirely of the nature of a 
liability, which man pays for by the sweat of his brow ; 
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that the secret of the present financial crisis is that civilisa- 
tion has become so artificial that he cannot pay the price 
demanded. At any rate, the more we reduce the number 
of our wants the richer, intrinsically, we become as a nation. 
Hence it appears to me that granting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the nationalisation of industry is possible, the 
proper course of action to adopt would be not to commence 
with the nationalisation of the means of distribution, but 
with production, beginning at the bottom of the industrial 
scale with agriculture, and building up step by step from 
this bedrock of actuality, taking care always to avoid the 
multiplication of works of a temporary character, and 
building for posterity. It is precisely because ever since 
the commencement of the era of commercialism we have 
individually and collectively proceeded upon the principle 
of letting posterity take care of itself that society has 
become burdened with the maintenance of an ever-increasing 
number of institutions to satisfy the temporary needs of 
society, and that we are becoming poorer.’ Closely allied 
to the foregoing financial fallacy, and in some measure the 
cause of it, is the more or less unconscious acceptance by 
Collectivists of the opinion held by Utilitarian Philosophers 
that the expenditure of surplus wealth upon Art does not 
operate in the interests of the community. This is an 
error, since from the point of view of national finance such 
expenditure provides a safety-valve which prevents internal 
complications. The cutting down of Expenditure upon 
Art does not, as Political Economists appear to argue, 
benefit the people, owing to the direction of surplus wealth 
into new productive enterprises; rather, in the long run, 
has it proved to have the opposite effect of aggravating the 
problem. Let us take an illustration. 

A hundred men are engaged in production. Let us make 
an artificial distinction, and say that seventy-five are engaged 
in the production of physical necessities and twenty-five 


1 Local taxation rose from £ 17,000,000 in 1869 to £.40,000,000 in 1900 
owing to increase of expenditure in Poor Law, Education, Police, Burial 
Boards, Street Improvements, Sewerage, Isolation Hospitals, Port Sanitary 
Authorities, Lunatic Asylums, Baths, Washhouses, Road-making, Lighting, 
etc. 
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in the production of art (using the word art to indicate 
those things which do not directly contribute to the main- 
tenance of the body). A machine is invented which enables 
fifty men to do the work which hitherto had given employ- 
ment to seventy-five. The balance of production is now 
destroyed, for there will be a hundred men competing for 
seventy-five places. It is evident, therefore, if the balance 
in production is to be restored, one of two things must be 
done—either the hours of labour must be reduced all round, 
or the surplus profit created (be it in the hands of consumer 
or producer) must be used in employing the twenty-five 
displaced men upon the production of art. Other factors 
may come in and modify the problem, such as the increased 
demand for utilities owing to their reduced price; but they 
are relatively insignificant owing to the fact that, as it is not 
customary under such circumstances to raise the wages of 
the workers, the limit of the consumption of utilities is 
practically fixed. Neglecting this arrangement to provide 
employment for the displaced twenty-five men, disease is 
spread throughout industry by the destruction of the balance 
between demand and supply. They must find employment 
somehow, and so it happens under our commercial society 
that they are used for fighting purposes, becoming travellers 
or touts in the competitive warfare for the trade which is 
now insufficient to give employment to all who would be 
workers. The benefit which the invention of the machine 
should bring to society is thus lost. The ultimate effect is 
not to cheapen, but to increase the cost of commodities, 
since it tends to swallow up even the normal profits in 
fighting machinery, and prices have to be raised, or the 
quality lowered, to make up the difference. 

But the evil does not end here. For now, when 
the markets are filled to overflowing, there can be no 
mistaking the evil resulting from the practice to which 
an almost religious sanction has been given by our Political 
Economists, of systematically reinvesting surplus wealth in 
new productive enterprises, since. it tends to reduce wages 
by the over-capitalisation of industry, in addition to raising 
the cost of commodities. The congested state of our 
markets makes it exceedingly difficult for new industrial 
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enterprises to be successfully floated. Investment is con- 
sequently taking the form of converting private businesses 
into Limited Liability Companies. Thus a private business 
with a real capital of, say, £50,000 is floated as a Company 
with a nominal capital of £75,000, the extra [25,000 going 
in good-will and promotion expenses. And now that the 
business has more capital, it will be apparent that to main- 
tain the same dividends as hitherto (necessary to maintain 
credit, if for nothing else) expenses must be reduced in every 
direction. Hence it generally happens that when a private 
firm is converted into a Company, unless a strong Trade 
Union exists wages are cut down. If a Union prevents this, 
the old men are discharged to make room for younger and 
more energetic ones, while no opportunity is lost of increas- 
ing the price of commodities to the public or of adulterating 
the article to reduce its cost. 

This, it is safe to say, is substantially what is taking 
place to-day. Yet, on the whole, Collectivists, while 
incidentally regretting the reduction of wages, welcome the 
change as a step towards the nationalisation of capital. To 
me, however, this change wears a different aspect, for it is 
obvious that so long as we continue to accept the present 
principle of finance—that all capital should produce interest 
—and to harbour the utilitarian fallacy that expenditure 
upon Art is a dead loss to the community, the over- 
capitalisation of industry must tend to increase. The 
fundamental fact is that so long as the present principles of 
finance remain unchallenged, the mere transference of capital 
from private to public ownership can have no appreciable 
effect on the problem, since a public body accepting these 
theories must, like a private manufacturer, put the interests 
of capital before the interests of life—and between these 
two there is eternal conflict. 

The current commercial practice of reinvesting dividends 
is directly responsible for the development of class separation 
by withdrawing money from circulation where it is needed 
and causing it to circulate in orbits where it is not required. 
Whilst on the human side it is responsible for the great 
contrasts of extravagance and poverty in modern society, on 
the industrial side it has struck at the roots of all healthy 
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production. It impoverishes works of real utility to create 
surpluses to be spent upon works of luxury—making Art an 
exotic and artificial thing, since its true basis is in utility 
and not in luxury. We first impoverish works of real utility, 
and having thus succeeded in rendering all useful labour 
utterly unendurable, we expend the surpluses in providing 
such diversions as free libraries and art galleries. 

Yet why should utilities be expected to pay dividends? 
Why should it always be assumed that what is intended for 
use should yield a profit, and what is intended for luxury 
not? Why, for instance, in municipal expenditure should 
it be assumed that houses for the working classes should be 
self-supporting while art galleries and free libraries are a 
charge upon the rates? Why should not some of the 
money which is spent upon these things be spent in making 
municipal houses more beautiful? Andyif it be right for 
one thing not to pay dividends, why not for another? 

Frankly, I can see no reason, except the superstition of 
financiers and the fatal tendency of all things to crystallise 
into formulas. In the case cited a more generous expend- 
iture upon such things as municipal houses would do more 
to encourage Art than expenditure upon art galleries, if, at 
the same time, means could be devised whereby genuine and 
not commercial architects could be employed to build them. 
It is certain that the substantially-built houses and cottages 
of the past were never built to earn dividends, and we shall 
never be able to house the poorest classes so long as we 
do expect these returns. The fact is that mm really healthy 
finance, as in life, there is no formula, and it is precisely 
because modern reformers have never seriously questioned the 
truth of modern principles of finance that they are powerless 
to introduce really effective measures of social reform. 

The underlying cause of this failure of Collectivists to 
formulate a satisfactory theory of reform in the sphere of 
industrialism is that they took too much for granted. 
Mention has been made of the fact that their generalisations 
were based upon insufficient data. When they discovered 
that unfettered individual competition was not a principle 
to which the regulation of industry was to be entrusted 
without further inquiry, they jumped to the conclusion 
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that this was the whole of the trouble with industry. 
This, however, is far from the truth. Competition is not 
the only cause; it is merely the more obvious evil. In last 
analysis it is but the more obtrusive symptom of the evil of 
commercialism which we now differentiate from it. Com- 
petition we define as the rivalry of producers. Commercialism 
we define as the control of industry by the financier (as opposed 
to the craftsman). It is this usurpation by the financier of 
control outside his legitimate sphere which is the real 
trouble. Competition of itself is not necessarily an evil 
thing, but the conditions under which it is to-day pursued 
are intrinsically bad. That the competition of to-day 
differs from that of the past we unconsciously recognise 
when we speak of commercial competition. Competition 
as it existed under the Guild System, when hours and 
conditions of labour, prices, etc., were fixed, was necessarily 
a matter of quality; for when no producer was allowed to 
compete on the lower plane of cheapness, competition took 
the form of a rivalry in respect to the greater usefulness or 
beauty of the thing produced. With the passing, however, 
of the control of industry from the hands of the craft- 
masters into those of the financier, and the abolition of the 
regulations of the Guilds, the era of commercial competition 
was inaugurated, and what was formerly a healthy and 
stimulating factor became a dangerous and disintegrating 
reactionary force; for competition between financiers 
means a competition for cheapness, to which all other 
considerations must be sacrificed. 

Not, then, the nationalisation of industry, but the 
transference of the control of industry back from the 
hands of the financier to those of the craftsman, must be 
the aim of the social reformer; and as this change is 
ultimately dependent upon such things as the recovery of 
a more scrupulous sense of honesty in respect to our trade 
relationships, the restoration of living traditions of handi- 
craft, and the emergence of nobler conceptions of life in 
general, the solution of the problem of industrialism is 
evidently a much larger order than the Collectivist has 
hitherto been accustomed to suppose. 

ARTHUR J. PENTY 
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THE CHARACTER OF THE 
ANGLO-SAXON 


I 


O gain a clear idea of the character of one’s own 

nation, and to estimate it impartially, is always 

difficult, almost as difficult as for a child to estimate 
the character of his own parents. When we return from 
a prolonged stay among the people of a foreign land the 
characteristics of one’s own people are, perhaps, most vividly 
brought before us. I never realised so distinctly the super- 
abundant energy of the Anglo-Saxon as when, after returning 
from Russia, whose people are so slow and patient and resigned, 
I was encountered at the London railway station by a porter 
who seemed by comparison to be a whirlwind of ferocious 
energy. I never realised so keenly how awkward, rowdy 
and ungracious our English energy often is as when I again 
returned to London after spending a few months among 
the grave sweet kindly people of Spain, for whom the idea 
of vulgarity seems to have no existence. 

It is, however, the spectator who sees most of the game, 
and there can be no doubt that a foreign observer is far 
better able to estimate the character of a nation, its virtues 
and its vices, than is a native of equal intellectual ability. 
It is often amusing to observe how an Englishman, who 
may be steeped in prejudices on such questions of domestic 
policy as the position of Ireland or the functions of trades 
unions, will discuss the condition of Finland or the prospects 
of social revolution in Italy with calm and luminous political 
sagacity, an inflexible assertion of the demands of justice 
and common-sense. He enables us to realise that the 
opinions of the instructed foreigner about our affairs may 
often possess a judicial impartiality on matters concerning 
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which our own opinions are necessarily clouded by the 
fumes from personal, party or patriotic feelings of all kinds. 

The recent books, dealing more or less with the 
character of the English and the position of England among 
the nations, which have lately been written by such eminent 
political, historical, and philosophical students as Boutmy, 
Fouillée and Emil Reich serve very well to illustrate these 
general considerations. There can be no doubt that the 
somewhat conflicting parts played by England in the history 
of the world during the last few years have attracted a 
certain amount of careful study abroad. The sudden in- 
flation of our Imperialistic ambitions, and in contrast with 
this the immense efforts. which our great Empire found it 
necessary to put forth in order to subdue a handful of 
farmers in South Africa, the wild jubilation which a 
conquest so little calculated to flatter Imperialistic vanity 
called forth among us, the sudden reaction to despondency, 
the loudly proclaimed belief that the Empire was falling to 
decay and could only be saved by the reversal of the fiscal 
policy which in former days had brought us prosperity—all 
these things have inevitably been the subject of study to 
outside observers. 

It can scarcely be said that the conclusions of our foreign 
critics go far to support either of the extreme parties among 
us ; Our pessimism, they seem to say, is as uncalled for as 
our optimism. They tell us—and I believe they tell us 
truly—that natural conditions, and the special racial elements 
of our people have made the English nation in the past a 
school of initiative, of activity, of forethought, of self- 
control, and that the effect of these deeply-rooted tendencies 
cannot be quickly lost or overcome. They declare indeed 
that the position of England is much more stable than that 
of the English-speaking communities over sea, for these are 
not really young peoples with unexpended stores of energy, 
but the offshoots of a mature race planted in a region to 
which they do not belong, and it is by no means certain 
that the new conditions will prove as permanently favourable 
to Anglo-Saxon development as have those of England. 
But while the position of England is thus regarded as 
assured for some time to come, no support is offered to 
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those who dream of a total change in the position of England 
in the world. It has always to be remembered that the 
past century has seen a remarkable increase of the tenacity 
and inflexibility with which other nations cling to their 
language and national characters. The readiness to accept 
French influence which was so marked in the eighteenth 
century, the readiness to accept English influence at the 
beginning of the nineteenth, alike belong to the past. 
Nations now-a-days may respect, even admire, each other, 
but they show not the slightest tendency to abandon their 
own individuality but rather seek to cultivate it. The 
notion that English would some day be accepted as the 
world’s language has now been abandoned, and the belief 
that by the natural expansion of our race our language 
would inevitably become the world’s language begins to look 
foolish in view of the fact that the rapid fall of the birth- 
rate in all the English-speaking lands renders it the problem 
of the future not so much how to enlarge but how to 
maintain our position. These foreign observers point out, 
moreover—again, I think, truly—that we English always 
remain a peculiarly individualistic race, that we are not very 
capable of mixing with other races, and not apt to com- 
prehend other races, while we show little grip of that con- 
ception of the solidarity of the world which is essential in a 
people undertaking to organise mankind at large. 

There is, however, another aspect of national character 
which has struck some foreign observers but is often over- 
looked. It is an aspect which I constantly recall to myself, 
for, in common with others who realise the very real 
importance of heredity in human affairs, I find it necessary 
to remind ‘myself that heredity is not everything. A nation’s 
character is not a constant quality, but to some extent varies 
from age to age in harmony with changing circumstances 
which arouse, modify or depress its energies, and may 
even eliminate altogether very characteristic elements of its 
population. The heredity remains, but the soil on which 
the seeds are cast is different. Spain has passed through 
many phases of character, yet the constitution of the nation 
has changed very little. The Egyptians, once at the head 
of civilisation, now play no: part in it, yet they are believed 
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by anthropologists to be practically the same people. The 
example of Rome may es be instructive, for, as a 
distinguished Roman man of science, Professor Sergi, 
declares, the English are the modern Romans. The Romans 
were no doubt somewhat modified by external racial influ- 
ences, yet we do well to remember the extraordinary 
changes which Roman character underwent as the hard 
and simple Roman of the Republic became the excitable 
and luxurious Roman of the Empire—clamouring to the 
State for food and games—and finally the cowardly and 
feeble Roman of the decline and fall. 

England has not escaped equally decided transitions of 
national character. It is a remarkable fact that before the 
eighteenth century, foreign visitors to our shores were con- 
stantly struck by the indolence and distaste for work shown 
by our lower classes ; they were like the Spaniards, it was 
said, and it is not without significance that some of our 
characteristic industries were introduced by a constant influx 
of Flemings. ‘There is no reason to suppose our character 
has become stationary. Boutmy has recently pointed out 
that in many respects the English of to-day are totally un- 
like the English of a century ago. To some extent he 
seems to imply that there has been an eruption of barbarism 
in England. He means to say that power and public 
opinion instead of being, as it was a century ago, mainly 
centred in the upper classes has been democratised among a 
vast multitude who do not possess the old traditions, and 
whose education is still narrow and imperfect, $0 that they 
are apt to be swept away, as the stolid Englishman of an 
earlier day seldom was, by sudden momentary emotions or 
by the assertiveness of some dominating political personality, 
while the modern English press, instead of taking the part 
of leader and educator, has often been content merely to 
voice the mood of the crowd. Hence, we are told, the 
eruption of a new barbarism. There is undoubtedly some 
‘truth in this point of view, but it is not the whole of the 
truth. The change in modern England is not entirely due 
to democratisation or to the spread of a superficial veneer of 
education ; it is due in even larger measure to urbanisation. 


That is to say that whereas a century ago we were a nation 
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of people who mainly lived in the country, we are now a 
nation which mainly lives in the large towns. This is an 
influence that makes not for but against barbarism, as the 
very word “urbane” clearly expresses. Social sympathy, 
mutual consideration, the love of order and decorum, even 
the passion for amusement and public festivity—all these 
being characteristics which have grown wonderfully in our 
cities during recent years—are the inevitable outcome of 
urban life, and they are of the essence of civilisation. Un- 
doubtedly, however they may improve our relations to 
each other, they do not much improve our relations to 
foreign peoples, and the urban excitability which quickens 
our sympathies with everything that takes place before our 
eyes may easily turn to ferocity when nothing but the 
invisible and remote is concerned. The urban spirit, there- 
fore, which now prevails in England, while it involves social 
progress, and while it enlarges popular ideas and ambitions, 
by no means better fits us to take a larger place in the 
affairs of the world. 

What then shall we do? Is it better to go with the 
mob, to be mad with them that are mad, to yield to the 
influences of the moment without looking before or after ? 
Or is it wiser to struggle against the febrile movements we 
see around us, and to fight for the restoration of the 
conditions that prevailed in the past? To many of us, it is 
probable, neither of these courses seems the path of reason. 
We cannot, if we would, be blind to the real significance of 
the movements of our times, while we know that life never 
stands still, and that we could not restore the past even if 
we were sure it was in all respects worthy of restoration. 
There is, however, another way open to us. We know 
that a nation, like an individual, cannot in old age hope for 
success by the brute force and vigour which brought it 
success in youth. But along other and better lines, an 
immense progress is still open to us. In the world of 
intelligence, of science, of art, of social organisation, the 
cultivation of all that makes humanity, of all that is bound 
up in the complex word crvi/isation—in this sphere it is still 
possible to lead the world, and even to lead the world’s 
rulers, whoever they may prove to be. 
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It may seem to some that this is not altogether a 
triumphant outlook. One may even be told that it is the 
outlook of the Little-Englander. It cannot, however, be 
too often repeated that greatness is a matter of quality and 
not of quantity. England was never so great as when she 
boldly faced the mighty Empire of Spain, or when her own 
children slew each other for conscience sake in the days of 
Charles I. Those among us who can point to ancestors 
who fought at Agincourt, and sailed the seas in Elizabeth’s 
days, and struggled and suffered on one side or the other in 
the great Civil War, may well afford to feel some disdain 
when our patriotism is questioned because we do not grow 
delirious with joy over achievements which compared with 
those are very small indeed. ‘In any case, however, it 
remains true that many circumstances have during recent 
years combined to render our outlook, if we are wise, more 
sober. And at the present moment not only is Great 
Britain but all Europe compelled to realise the growth of a 
new force which must inevitably check its development. 
However much we may sympathise with the success of the 
young Japanese nation in learning the lessons that Europe 
has taught, we still have to recognise that that success is a 
blow dealt at the whole of Europe. It is not true that 
there is any “‘ yellow peril,” but it is undoubtedly true that 
Asia has now said to Europe: Hitherto and no further! 
and every non-European people begins to take heart. 
Whatever the quarrels of European nations among them- 
selves may be, we have to recognise that the giant who 
guards Europe in the East, and alone maintains a foothold 
for Europe on that Pacific shore which in the future will 
assuredly be the centre of the world, has for the moment 
been heavily stricken. Such a blow to Russia at the hands 
of Asiatics is a blow to the prestige of all Europe, a blow 
from which it will perhaps never again recover. It is far 
too early to speak of the passing of Europe as a predominant 
world-force. But it would be foolish to hide from ourselves 
that we Europeans have seen a writing on the wall that is 
not hard to decipher. 

Havetock ELtis 
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AN OBJECT-LESSON 


OW that the time of Parliament has been devoted 

to the passing of a measure for the multiplication of 

small holdings, it may be of some interest to consider 
the results of an experiment started thirty years ago in a 
small village in the county of Bucks. At that time this 
village, which has no advantages either in the possession of 
a large and benevolent landowner, or in close proximity to 
a good market, was fortunate enough to have as its vicar 
the present Bishop of Truro. Coming as he did from the 
large towns of the North, where the better artisan had a 
prospect before him of raising himself by energy and thrift, 
he was much struck with the absolute hopelessness of the 
position of the agricultural labourer, and he devoted his 
fourteen years’ ministry in the village to endeavouring in 
various ways to give the labourer as good a chance as the 
artisan had in Sheffield. As a result he broke up a large 
field of twenty-two acres into half-acre allotments, and let 
them to the labourers, at the same rent as a farmer had 
previously been giving for the field. There are in the 
village about seventy houses, with a population of 290, so 
that, making the deduction for the farmers and one or two 
small tradesmen, this gave about one allotment to each 
labourer. The land was eagerly taken. The men tell me 
often how as soon as Christmas was passed, when they 
took possession, the field was lit up with lanterns in the 
evenings so that the men could work at breaking up the 
field when their masters’ work was done. There were 
prophets at the time who said, that the men would soon 
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tire of the new toy, that they would exhaust the field, and 
that in a few years it would be back again in the hands 
of a farmer. Well, that prophecy is as far from fulfilment 
as ever. Every half-acre, except two that I keep in hand, 
is let, and some are still in the hands of the men who broke 
them up over thirty years ago. The rent remains practically 
the same, and there has never been the slightest difficulty in 
the management, nor appreciable loss to the owner. On the 
contrary, not only is the whole field let, but in Jubilee year 
the labourers absorbed another field of twenty-six acres, while 
three years ago I let, in three-acre grass lots, another piece 
of the glebe of about twelve acres. In addition to these 
allotments, there are in the parish six acres of allotments 
which were given to the poor at the time of the enclosure 
of the parish, and the Vicar of the next parish, who has 
some glebe in this, also lets that (fifteen acres) in allotments. 
Roughly, we may say that this parish of under three hundred 
people cultivates eighty acres of allotments. It is therefore 
possible for one, who has watched the tendencies at work 
pretty carefully for over ten years, to have some tentative 
opinions as to what is likely to be really beneficial to the 
labourers in the way of legislation. 

The first point that has been proved is, that the Bishop 
was right when he said, that the allotments would prove a 
stepping-stone to something better. They have been the 
first rung of the ladder by which the thrifty, careful labourer 
has climbed up to independence. Thirty years ago each man 
had his half-acre, now several have over three acres, many 
have two, and it is the exception for any one, except the 
young man who is just starting, to have only one. I am 
satisfied that if we could get another hundred acres divided 


into about twenty-acre lots, with suitable buildings, they ~ 


would be taken at once. There are men who have got 
firmly enough on their own feet to be ready to take another 
step in advance. If they are to take it, if we are really to 
give the labourer who has tried, a chance, it is essential that 
there should be legislation. In villages such as this, where 
there is no large landlord, it is impossible that land should 
be forthcoming for small holdings. The buildings are 
bound to be an insuperable difficulty to the small owner. 
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However willing he might be to let the labourers have the 
land, he has not the capital to sink in building, and without 
buildings small holdings will remain a dream and nothing 
more. We need the compulsory powers in the hands of 
the local authorities to acquire land, to borrow capital to 
erect buildings, and then to let the holdings at a rate 
which will compare fairly with the rent paid by the large 
farmer plus the interest on the capital laid out on the 
buildings. 

I am satisfied that the essential feature of working a 
small holdings scheme successfully is to seek to apply it at 
first only where there is already an abundance of allotments. 
It is only through allotments that the labourer will ever fit 
himself to become a small farmer. He will begin with half- 
an-acre, which he can cultivate in his spare time, growing 
only what he can himself consume. That is, I think, the 
conclusion in which all my tenants would agree, even if 
they do not all carry it out in practice. Allotments pay 
well if the tenant consumes his produce, but not nearly so 
well otherwise. At the present time a very large proportion 
of my tenants grow enough wheat to keep their families in 
bread the year through, and they tell me that wheat so used 
is the most profitable crop they can grow. Of course they 
are not satisfied with three or even with four quarters to the 
acre ; they aim at five or six, and have been known to get 
over seven. Wheat, beans and potatoes are their chief 
crops. The soil is a very heavy clay close to the village, 
and admirably adapted for the dry summers that we have 
had of late. 

After a man has had half-an-acre for a year or two, he is 
ready, if he aims at progressing, to take another; and a very 
good man is able to manage the two himself, but, as a rule, 
the man who has two employs occasional labour if he is in 
a regular place himself. Beyond two half-acres I do not 
think a man in a regular place can go with profit. The 
usual result of attempting it is that everything gets behind- 
hand. The tenant grudges the half-crown a day that he 
has to pay for the work he has done, and he is not able to 
do it himself. The only men here who seem to me to 
succeed with more than an acre of land and at the same time 
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to do other regular work are the hay-tyers, of whom we have 
several. They succeed because they, working by the piece, 
can take time off when it is necessary, and also because their 
work is not regular and there always come a certain number 
of days in the year when they are without work, 

When a man gets to two acres he generally gives up 
other work altogether. He works entirely on the allotments, 
if not on his own land, on that of others who are not able 
to do their own. We have now six men who live entirely 
on the allotments for nine months of the year, and who are 
ready to do a few weeks’ haymaking in the summer to earn 
the rents. On the whole the allotments have been as 
beneficial to the farmers as they have to the labourers, 
because they have provided the farmer with the extra labour 
that he requires in the hay time and harvest. If it were 
not for the allotments, I am certain that a number of our 
younger men would have migrated to the towns, because 
not only would there have been no prospect before them, but 
also there would have been no employment for many in the 
winter months. As it is, there has been no migration. If I 
may judge from my registers, the population has varied very 
little since the beginning of the nineteenth century. I can 
only call to mind two men who have gone into the towns 
in my ten years. I do not believe that we should lose any, 
if we could offer the prospect of rising to the position of 
small holders of farms, and if the housing question could be 
adequately dealt with. The housing is our great difficulty 
even with our allotments. Not only are there too few, so 
that the young men cannot marry, but those that there are 
have so little accommodation that the allotment holder 
cannot make the best of his stuff. A labourer whose 
cottage has not a pigsty is clearly at a great disadvantage as 
an occupier of land. To sell straw and buy manure is 
wasteful at the best, and usually results in inadequate 
dressing of the land. Moreover the keeping of the pig is 
only the beginning of the matter. If, when he has got his 
pigsty, he is to make the best of his pig, he must consume 
it himself, and that cottage is the exception which enables 
him to do this. Often he has not even room to store his 
corn because the rooms are so small, and he has to sell his 
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crops at their thrashing regardless of the state of the market. 
It is, I believe, essential to success to provide, as the new 
Small Holdings Act does, for the erection of a suitable house 
and buildings on each holding. 

The great danger that I foresee is that the tenants will 
be tempted to take a larger holding than their resources 
really justify. The man who has had only two or three 
acres of allotments and perhaps three acres of pasture will 
not really be in a position to justify him in taking more 
than twenty acres, if that, and I think he ought not to 
take more than he and his family can manage to work. If 
it is bad for a large farmer to take more than his capital 
justifies, it is fatal to the small man. It may be said that 
my experience is exceptional, and that though allotments 
have succeeded here it does not follow that they would 
succeed elsewhere. There is a certain measure of truth 
in this. I cannot doubt that the influence of the Bishop 
of Truro had much to do with the initial success of the 
allotments. His constant inculcation of energy and self- 
reliance has had its effect, as I see constantly when I look 
at those who were under his influence at the age when 
impressions are made, but I believe that, granted certain 
conditions, allotments would succeed in most villages. 
At least, I know that, when examples of their failure are 
pointed out to me, I can generally see very good reason 
for the failure. Sometimes they fail because they are too 
far away from the village, so that it takes a large part of 
the time, when work is done, to walk there and back, 
besides adding immensely to the labour of wheeling down 
the manure. Sometimes they fail because the tenants are 
practically forbidden to destroy the ground game, which 
does considerable damage. At other times the failures are 
because the portions are too small to be more than gardens, 
or because there are too many restrictions on the method 
of cultivation. Very often they seem to me to fail because 
the whole atmosphere of the village is opposed to inde- 
pendence and self-reliance. The people have been vitiated 
by having things done for them and not by them. Allot- 
ments and small holdings can only flourish in an atmosphere 
of sturdy self-reliance. Charities, clothing clubs, blankets, 
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and the thousand and one kindly meant efforts of the big 
houses to alleviate the conditions of the labourer tend, as it 
seems to me, to’stereotype the evils by taking from him the 
only means whereby he can really improve his condition, 
and that is his belief in his own powers. If the labourer 
is taught that he must rely on others for every improve- 
ment in his lot, he will not have the energy to display the 
self-restraint which is required to make any real improve- 
ment. This seems to me the lesson that my observation 
of what is going on in this small corner of the country 
teaches. The best hope of allotments and small holdings 
is to be found in the open and not in the closed village— 
in the village, that is, where the labourer has always had 
to rely on his own exertion. In such villages, if a beginning 
has been made with allotments, there is good reason to think 
that the Small Holdings Act will work at once ; it will not 
work, I believe, in places where such a beginning has not 
been made. It will work still better if it is found possible 
to extend the co-operative banks, which have enabled the 
small Irish tenant to do so much, to this country, and to 
overcome the dislike that the labourer feels to letting his 
fellow labourers know his circumstances. In writing this 
paper I must confess that I still feel that, though small 
holdings are better than nothing, and are probably the only 
thing that is possible in England, and will prevent the 
rural exodus, it is only the second best system after all. 
I believe that much better work could be done by co- 
operative associations of labourers being formed to carry 
on agricultural work. I can see no reason why greater 
efforts should not be made in this direction, and it seems 
to me that such efforts would be more in accordance with 
the tendency of the day. That was the ideal at which the 
Bishop of Truro aimed, and I believe that in this as in 
so many other things that he attempted in this parish he 
was only in advance of his age. I cannot see why a system 
which works so excellently in other countries should fail in 
England, and I am glad that in the Small Holdings Act it 
is left open for the holdings to be taken by Associations as 
well as by individuals. 
A. E. T. NEwMan 
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Jena will rise early in the morning to climb one of the 

steep paths which lead to the summit of the surround- 
ing hills. Above him the sunshine is fresh and clear, while 
other hill-tops rise like dark islands out of a cold grey sea, 
for the valley, and with it the town, is still lost in the 
obscurity of the valley fog. Presently this rolls away and 
discovers the little Thuringian city with its lofty church 
tower, its university, and one large range of buildings more 
modern but not less significant than these for the destiny of 
the citizens. 

These buildings are the Carl Zeiss Optical Works, 
famous already throughout the scientific world for the 
excellence of their microscopes, and likely to become not less 
famous among social politicians because of the theory and 
the experiment worked out there by Professor Ernst Abbe. 
Abbe’s keen powers as an investigator and in the application 
of pure theory to practical problems have given him a dis- 
tinguished position as a natural scientist. He brought the 
same penetrating judgement to the more intricate theory of 
society, and applied it with the same precision and force 
to the troubled problems of industry. Both in optics 
and sociology his efforts were directed in the first instance 
to the products or the agents in a single business, and he 
sometimes seems to disclaim any larger objective, as in the 
remark : “ We in Jena cannot make the world other than 
it is.” The saying is characteristic of the man. He was 
unwilling to lose himself in any vague region of mere 
possibility, and would confine himself to the secure ground 
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of demonstration and achievement. In the social sphere he 
claims to have proved that the Great Industry, which has in 
fact given to the proletariat of labour almost the fixity of a 
caste, is capable of securing for the worker an industrial and 
social status higher than that of the old hand worker. And 
in the one case of the Carl Zeiss Works he has secured this 
for all the workers. He thought it more necessary to make 
his single experiment absolutely successful than to spend his 
strength in any larger but less precise undertaking. But as 
we shall see, the idea of making the world other than it is 
was in his mind from the first, and he never lost it. It is 
well to be a little emphatic on this point, because Ernst 
Abbe is likely to take his place in the first rank of those 
whose speculations will create our final sociology; and there 
is a risk of the fact being overlooked for a time, because 
his work deals immediately with one industrial undertaking 
and with nothing else. But the theories on which the 
experiment is based are of the most wide-reaching applica- 
tion, and are more important than the experiment based on 
them. Or it might be more correct to say that the experi- 
ment derives its chief value from the theories from out of 
which it sprang. The recent publication of Abbe’s social 
writings affords a convenient opportunity of reviewing his 
experimental work, his doctrine and his ideal. 

The impression created on one who did not know Abbe, 
except through his friends or by a perusal of his works and 
reflection on his social theory, is very similar to that which 
was felt by those who knew him in the body. A certain 
sense of excitement is the result. We come in contact with 
a man of tremendous personal force, who grapples with hard 
things and makes us feel that he has mastered them. He 
is keen and trenchant in argument, but also gifted with 
Promethean forethought. His portrait helps us to under- 
stand the force with which one of his intimate friends 
exclaims: ‘Oh, never shall I forget those good eyes !” Deep, 
gentle, eternally gentle eyes, which yet at times flash fire. 
These eyes and the character which found expression through 
them and through a speech which was mostly marked by 

1 Gesammelte Abhandlungen, von Ernst Abbe. Dritter Band, Vortrage 
Reden und Schriftens. Gustav Fischer, Jena. 
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serious humour, exerted their influence on a wider circle, so 


that people who knew him only by sight found (as they 
have told me) their own personality enhanced by the 
simple friendly greeting with which he saluted them in the 
street. 

He was a sociable man, ready with talk and smile, quick 
and courteous in all the trivial intercourse of life. It is 
therefore the more curious that he should throw the 
emphasis of his social doctrine not on personal relations, and 
not on friendliness or goodwill, but on juristic notions and 
on the dominance of the impersonal element in modern life. 

The incidents in the life of a German student privat- 
docent and professor are not as a rule, at least after the 
duelling days are over, either very numerous or striking, and 
such was the life which Abbe lived until Carl Zeiss sought 
him out. It was a kind of genius which enabled the 
practical optician to discern in the young and unknown 
teacher of theory just those qualities which were necessary 
to give a world extension to the practical business of making 
lenses. But there are two incidents in Abbe’s life which 
have a bearing on his later social theory. 

He was born in 1840, and was therefore a boy of eight 
at the time of the mid-century epidemic of popular risings 
in Europe. Child of the revolution, he was also the son of 
an Eisenach cotton spinner, and knew from the inside the 
life of a workman’s home. While he was a child his father 
worked fourteen, fifteen or sixteen hours a day “ without 
intermission, without even a dinner hour.” What food was 
consumed must be taken uncomfortably, and during the 
working process of his trade. This was brought home to 
the boy in a homely fashion. From his fifth year on till 
his ninth Ernst took turns with his sister in carrying food 
to his father, except only when the weather was too bad and 
the mother did the errand herself. He watched the man 
prop himself against a machine, hastily devour the food, and 
then hand back the empty long-handled jar as he resumed 
his task. (This is much the way in which our omnibus 
drivers still consume the food brought them by wife or 
child.) His father was a giant, and did not show marks of 
old age till near his fiftieth year ; but most men began to 
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fail before they were forty. How deep an impression was 
made on the lad’s mind by this experience is shown by his 
relation of the circumstances nearly sixty years later in a 
lecture on the value of shortening the hours of labour. The 
intimacy of his knowledge is the first ground for the 
pertinacious efforts he made to improve the status of the 
workers. 

The second incident took place in 1872. Abbe had in- 
vented the first of his improvements in the making of lenses, 
and in that year Zeiss, according to agreement, paid over to 
his partner the sum of 800 thalers as his share of the surplus 
profit. The simplicity of Abbe’s mind is shown by his 
surprise at actually receiving money for his discovery, and 
his whole future work is foreshadowed in the speculation 
to which it gave rise. What claim had he to this money ? 
He himself had not earned it, for it resulted from the 
working of others beside himself. Wholly his it could 
not be ; yet without him the profit would not have existed. 
These two facts suggested to him that there was a yet 
undiscovered element in the production of value. It was 
his, since without him it would have had no existence. It 
was not his, since others could say the same. There was 
Zeiss himself, who indeed had his share. Then there was 
“old friend Léber” (the original skilled optical worker of 
the firm). But beyond these there was the whole body of 
workers, and beyond them again the society in which they 
lived and from which they drew their power and skill. 
The problem of Abbe’s life may be described as the problem 
of this 800 thalers. To whom do the profits of industry 
belong? 

Abbe found his stimulus and the conditions of his 
problem in his own experience, and in this he has an 
advantage over most social theorists. I find in the con- 
ditions of his life, in the keen intellect disciplined by 
scientific study, as well as in a mind trained to daring 
speculation and full always of high idealistic tendencies, 
the preparation for his work. It may, however, be mentioned 
in passing that about this period Abbe was considerably 
influenced by a speech of Bebel. He was no Marxian, 
indeed his own social analysis is truer and much more 
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thorough than Marx’s. He never joined the Social 
Democrats, and until the end of his life he liked to think 
of himself as ‘an old democrat.” But there is no escaping 
Professor Pierstoff’s conclusion, that while Abbe was not 
a Socialist (in the party sense) his theory of society and. 
production is a kind of socialism. 

We turn now to describe some leading features of 
Abbe’s theory, and must then supplement this by touching 
on the way in which an original doctrine of society was 
applied in the concrete instance of the Optical Works. 

Abbe’s life nearly coincides with the industrialising of 
Germany. A country in which hand work had been the 
rule gives place to one in which machine work and 
capitalistic production governs all the chief branches of 
industry. Under the old system a worker had been able 
to say without too wide a departure from truth, “I made 
this” ; under the new, no one could possibly say that, and 
although the profit of the making was absorbed by the 
capitalist, it obviously did not belong to him any more 
than to one or several of the workmen. The growth of 
the Great Industry has been irresistible. At the same time 
there has been a sentimental yearning in Germany, as in 
this country, to return to the “old cottage industry” period. 
The merit of hand work has been praised, and the fortune 
of the hand workers has been exaggerated. Abbe’s first 
distinction lies in this, that he perceived the impossibility 
of going back. As a matter of fact he did not want to go 
back, but whatever his feelings might have been it would 
have made no difference to his argument. The Great 
Industry had come to stay. Through its advent, the old 
“I made this” becomes so inaccurate as to be absurd. 
The formula must be altered thus: “I with others” or 
““We made.” The most original feature of Abbe’s theory 
lies in the answer he gave to the inquiry, Who are these 
“others” who constitute the “we” who are the unit of 
productive force ? | 

The agents of production are commonly described as 
land, labour and capital; or, treating land as a special form 
of capital, as Capital and Labour. This formula is a 
shortened form of Owner of Capital and Labourers. 
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According to one economic theory, all profits are the due 
share of Capital ; according to another, of Labour. Abbe 
finds that this twofold division is untrue. Whether you 
take a single business or the total industry of the country 
you have Labourers, Directors of Capital, and thirdly, an 
Organised Whole. This organic whole includes both the 
group of workers and the owner or holder of capital. 
The production is their joint production ; the profit, their 
collective profit. This simple statement is itself an ad- 
vance on previous theories, but it is only the smaller part 
of Abbe’s contribution to the theory of industry. The 
individuals who constitute the group are members of one 
solidarity. The interests.of the group are the interests of 
all. But this group itself is not a self-subsistent whole, but 
is in its turn a member of the larger group, the whole 
society of which it forms a part. The group cannot exist 
separate from the traditions, the institutions and the ideas 
of society. If it cannot exist of course it cannot function. 
Therefore society itself is a partner in production. Accord- 
ingly Abbe made the experiment, perhaps, as he says, for 
the first time, of giving to his third productive factor, 
the Social Whole, its due and governing influence in the 
Optical Works. 

But both the group and the social whole require to 
be still further enlarged. The group, or say Carl Zeiss 
Stiftung, does not consist only of its present members. It 
represents the acquired and transmitted skill of half-a- 
century, the co-operation of all the workers (of all grades), 
both those who are still living and those who are already 
dead. The same extension is required in the conception of 
society at large. Side by side with the solidarity of the 
present must be set the continuity of the past generations. 
Here, then, is the property in that 800 thalers. It is the 
production of a group of workers who, however, are 
dependent on a social whole. If they are not the absolute 
property of Abbe himself, neither do they belong solely 
to him and his immediate colleagues. Without them the 
profit would not exist, but equally the group would not 
exist apart from social and inherited environment. This 
is the impersonal element in production which Abbe 
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believed to be by far the most important of all the factors 
engaged in the undertaking. 

This theory is quite revolutionary in its tendency, and 
is, it would seem, the most original and precise development 
yet given to the socialist theory of society. We are fortun- 
ate in now having within our reach the writings in which 
Abbe expounds and illustrates his own idea. Enough will 
have been said to call the attention both of students and of 
Captains of Industry to its importance, and it may be hoped 
that the doctrine will shortly attract as much attention in 
this country as the experiment founded on it has already 
evoked in Germany. 

The Carl Zeiss Stiftung is the crowning achievement of 
Abbe’s life in the sphere of social politics. The statute 
which Abbe drew up has received the sanction of the State, 
and contains the legal determination of the rights of the 
workers as well as the grounds on which the business is in 
future to be: conducted, and directions for the disposal 
of the profits. Shortly after the death of Zeiss the whole 
property came into Abbe’s possession. It is this property 
which he has made over to the Stiftung, he himself fore- 
going his claim to anything more than a salary. Thus it 
came about that he died last year a comparatively poor 
man. His reason for thus dispossessing himself is to be 
found in his conviction that he had no moral claim to an 
absolute ownership. He did not give to the group of 
workers, because they also lacked this same right to possess 
it. The property was made over not to persons but to an 
impersonal trust or juristic person as the fittest representative 
of all the social interests concerned. 

Details of the scheme must be sought in the statute and 
in Abbe’s own elucidations of it. Broadly speaking, his 
aim is a twofold one: to improve the legal status of the 
workers and to subsidise social forces outside the workshop. 
Abbe was very emphatic on the point that his object was 
not a charitable one, and he says some rather biting things 
about what is called Welfare Management, under which 
the capitalist plays the part of fairy godmother to the 
workmen. His aim was to secure for them industrial 
and social advantages dy /aw which would increase their 
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independence of the owner of the business. What they 
enjoyed must not be by favour, but by right; no place 
should be left for patronage and gratitude. 

With this end in view, to raise the civic and industrial 
status of the workers we find provisions as to wages, profit- 
sharing and pensions. Wages are to have a fixed time 
minimum ; no man who has once reached this may ever 
fall below it. Then, having fixed a minimum, there is 
added an ingenious provision for keeping it as high as 
possible. No member of the Board of Directors and no 
member of the scientific staff is to earn more than ten 
times the amount of the competent adult labourer. If the 
mechanic can earn {100, then no salary may exceed [1000. 
(The soundness of this has been questioned, on the ground 
that the best men will not work for £1000 while they can 
earn more elsewhere; but no such difficulty has in fact 
been felt.) Another peculiarity in the wage system relates 
to compensation for disturbance. No employee of a year’s 
standing can be dismissed, except for defined bad conduct, 
without being paid at least half-a-year’s salary.’ 

There is a peculiarity in this wage system. If the 
wage may never be reduced, then it follows that the irre- 
ducible minimum must be lower than the business could 
bear in a good year, or not higher than it can pay in an 
average year. At the same time, Abbe wished wages to be 
not only absolutely secure, but also as large as possible. 
Accordingly he introduced a system—the system of Profit 
Sharing—in which in general he did not a bit believe. But 
he had already taken measures to prevent the chief mischief 
which may attend Profit Sharing when it was decreed that 
wages are not to be reduced. Profit Sharing in Abbe’s 
scheme becomes a new thing. It is in effect an experi- 
mental raising of wages ; or, as we may say, it is a division 
of wage into two parts: A, a fixed time wage which cannot 
be reduced ; B, a fluctuating amount to be decided at the 
end of the year’s audit. 

It is not only during his working years that the firm 


1 It is impossible here to enter into details, but it may be remarked that 
the statute provides for all financial risks by the formation of an ample reserve 
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is under obligations to the workers. When the time comes 
for him to retire he must still receive retired pay. He is 
still a member of the firm, though not an active member. 
In connexion with the pension scheme we may notice one 
exception to the rule of irreducible wages. When a man 
is grown old and is unable to earn his full wage he may, 
instead of retiring, at once continue to work at a lower 
wage; but in this case the pension is not calculated on 
his wage when he gives up work altogether, but on the 
maximum earned before his powers began to decline.! 

These three advantages, security of wage and fixity 
of tenure, supplementary wage under the form of Profit 
Sharing,” and pensions both for old workers and for their 
widows and young orphans, are secured in perpetuity by 
legal enactment for every present or future worker at the 
Optical Works. We are tempted to admire chiefly the 
concrete benefits of higher income, but Abbe himself 
valued more highly the fact that it was by legal enactment, 
for in this way the civil and industrial status was raised 
and the workman was rendered economically more in- 
dependent. 

The greatest ideal good, and therefore one of the chief 
gains of life, is secured when the meanest worker feels 
himself to be no slave of any master. And he knew that, 
given secure and adequate wage, the German workman 
could look the whole world, including his own factory-lord, 
in the face without fear. 

So much for the claims on business earnings on the 
part of the individuals who constitute the productive group. 

The group, however, is not by itself the producer, but 
only the group in dependence on the social milieu in which 
it functions. This is a thought whose ramifications are too 
fine and frequent to follow out. In effect Abbe confined 
himself to the claims of “ Jena and its immediate vicinity.” 
Under the Trust many forms of expenditure are possible. 
But the University stands for Abbe as the representative 


1 The Carl Zeiss pensions began before the passing of the Invalidity 
Insurance law, and are still far in excess of what is demanded by the general 
law. 

2 There is one unimportant exception to this, 
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of all these larger claims, and within the University the 
needs of those sciences in which he had so greatly dis- 
tinguished himself. He has not, however, defined very 
narrowly the way in which the debt of the Optical Works 
to society is to be paid. That is left to be decided, from 
time to time, by the managers of the Trust. At present 
the payment goes chiefly to the erection of those magnifi- 
cent University buildings which are to take the place of 
the quaint if old and rather inconvenient class-rooms where 
Haeckel and his colleagues have been lecturing. In a few 
years the building will be complete, and there will then be 
a large Share in the annual profits of the Optical Works 
to be disposed of in some other ways. The University, 
however, is not the only beneficiary, as witness the People’s 
Hall, one of the handsomest and most commodious gather- 
ing-places in Germany for popular lectures. It is note- 
worthy that Abbe, while no Social Democrat, had the needs 
of the party specially in his eye in erecting it. 

A theory and a scheme such as this prompt to many 
reflexions, and one of them is too pressing to be passed by 
in silence. Is the system secure? Does the theory offer 
us any way of escape from the present industrial chaos and 
war of classes? We rise from a perusal of the statute 
with the conviction that the experiment is as safe as any 
single isolated institution can be. But of course, since it is 
in a sense an arbitrary creation, there is some element of 
risk in it. Industrial conditions may change so radically 
that the business will prove unable to adapt itself. That of 
course is possible, but it is most improbable in any future 
we can forecast. That it is magnanimous and ingenious 
no one will doubt. So much is certain, even if it should 
remain an isolated monument to the daring thought and 
high ideal of a single man. But if it remains at that, 
Ernst Abbe’s work will fail of the larger end which he 
desired. The Carl Zeiss Stiftung was created by him to 
serve as a model. He hoped for speedy followers on a 
road where he had been the pathfinder. It was erected 
as a challenge first to Germany, and also to the whole 
world of modern industry. 

It is too early to tell whether it will be imitated, and it 
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is comparatively immaterial whether it is or not. When 
one passes through the work-rooms, and contemplates the 
enhanced power of living which has been secured by this 
man’s effort for 1500 workers, that end in itself seems a 
worthy and sufficient result. It is a noble achievement 
to save a township from dread of poverty in the present 
and in the years to come; to set 1000 families to face life 
with strength and confidence and hope. But in itself it is 
not the completion of Abbe’s endeavour. 

It is necessary to go further afield than Jena, and to 
recognise that Abbe’s thought was a world thought. 
Therefore we are not so much curious to know if the 
experiment is likely to be repeated, as insistent in asking 
if its lessons will be learned. What was done in Jena 
is much, what is propounded for the world’s discussion is 
immeasurably more. Therefore, behind the inquiry, Will 
the experiment succeed? lies the deeper consideration, Is the 
doctrine true? Abbe has propounded an original and 
trenchant thought as to the great part played in the 
production of wealth by that Social Whole of which those 
whom we call capitalists and those whom we call workers 
are alike and equally dependent members. To the question, 
What is the unit of productive power in modern life? the 
answer is given: The Social Whole, the world of men 
and women who live and work to-day, but these men and 
women as heirs of the generations past and as trustees for 
the children’s land of the future. These men and women, 
supported thus by the strength of the ages that are gone, 
and stimulated by the hope of ages to come, are the real 
producers and owners of the world’s wealth. Production 
is a social act, control is a social function, and wealth is 
a public possession. By formulating and expounding such 
a thought, and by giving it a precision which it had not 
hitherto received, Ernst Abbe has lifted the discussion 
of the industrial problem to a new and higher plane. He 
himself was aware that one man can do but little towards 
the practical solution. Practical solutions, as he recognised 
and announced, can only be reached through organised 


State action. 
B. KirKMAN GRAY 
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T happens sometimes to the reviewer, however hardened 

and habitual, that a. book touches him to the quick. 

He feels, as he reads it, a sudden awakening—a lift and 
lightening in his soul. His own subject is dear to him ; 
his allegiance to its service never wavers, but for the 
moment he is at a dead-lock. His work is uninspired, dull ; 
it lies upon him, a weight of disjointed facts and ill-digested 
opinion, tangled to a nightmare. He is obsessed, stifled in 
a graveyard of thrice familiar stones and bones. 

Then comes a book, not on his own subject, but some- 
where near to it—a book alive, strongly imagined, deeply 
felt. The muddle in his own mind begins to clear, the tangle 
shapes to a pattern, facts shine with a mutual light, it is 
morning again in his soul, he is back at work “fierce as a 
dragon.” ‘Towards such a book, which has done great 
things for heart and mind, the reviewer, if he is honest, will 
wear no airs of the critic: natural piety forbids. But, after 
the first grateful glow, he will realise that his experience 
may not be that of others, and for their sake as for his own, 
he will try to reread the book with an outside eye, that he 
may reverently lay his finger on the secret of its beauty and 
its strength. 

Since Wolf, in 1795, issued his small great book, the 
Prolegomena, the Homeric question has been always with us. 
At first a live, fighting thing, it generated promptly an 
immense literature and thus became partially stifled by its 


1 The Rise of the Greek Epic, being a Course of Lectures delivered at 
Harvard University. By Gilbert Murray, M.A., L.L.D. The Clarendon 
Press, ’ 
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own vitality. There was so much of it that the slenderer 
spirits shrank away, or only caught on when some new and 
brilliant hypothesis like that of Fick (1885) seemed for a 
moment to clear the air. To most of us the Homeric 
question was a tedious mass of opinion only to be got up for 
the placation of examiners. 

So far the question had been literary, or, rather, linguistic, 
but worse was to come. With Schliemann’s excavations 
the centre of gravity shifted. Homer had to be related to 
the stones, the Homeric question had become “‘ Mycenzan.” 
The old unhappy story was repeated; what had been a 
stimulus, bulked to an incubus truly portentous. The 
Mycenzan question became Cretan, Zgean, Mediterranean. 
The Homeric scholar, once so happily sequestered with 
his text, his scholia, and his own ingenious brain, was told 
that if he would understand his Homer, he must examine 
Cretan palaces, Egyptian synchronisms, Hittite place- 
names, Danubian civilisation. Nay, more—since compara- 
tive anthropology had made all human questions world- 
wide—if he would grasp the true inwardness of Homer’s 
Olympians, he must bend his mind to sympathy with the 
beliefs and crude imaginings of the savage. Small wonder 
if the scholar got a little irritated and not a little nervous. 
Small wonder if he asked, querulously, what does all this 
new material come to? We have our Homer, our literary 
masterpiece, why all this tedious fuss about savages and 
stones ? 

Amid this turmoil of subjects, this din and hustle of 
controversy, is heard at last a voice, a voice that speaks 
clearly, deliberately, and with rare gentleness, and says, I 
am not an archeologist, nor yet an anthropologist, but I 
have read you all, and thought much and patiently about it. 
It all matters, this new material—it matters intensely ; the 
pottery and the palaces, the savages and the stones—yet not 
perhaps exactly in the way that some of you think. Mr. 
Murray’s book, we should like to say very clearly, is mot a 
“substantial contribution” to the Homeric or any other 
form of controversy ; still less is it a summary of ascertained 
fact and current opinion. Rather it is, as the preface tells 
us, a trying by the help of all the modern apparatus to 
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“ puzzle out a little more of the meaning of a certain remote age of the 
world, whose beauty and whose power of inspiration seem to shine the more 
wonderful the more resolutely we set ourselves to understand it.” 


The reader will not turn many pages before he finds out that 
this work of realisation has been done for him, in the only 
possible way, by one who is poet as well as scholar. This, 
in the sequel, will be frequently manifest. Meanwhile, as 
a foretaste, who but a poet would thus (p. 63) under- 
stand and explain that respectable entity or non-entity, a 
“ Hesiodic epithet.” 


“"EXixes means ‘curly’ or ‘crumpled,’ and Dr. Leaf, in his invaluable 
commentary to the J/iad, objects that it is scarcely possible language to speak 
of a ‘crumpled cow’ when you mean a cow with crumpled horns. True, 
if the word were still a simple adjective with no special connotations. But it 
is not: it is a name, almost a pet-name. When Hesiod’s forty-year old 
ploughman came down as usual rather before dawn and met his nine-year-old 
cow, I suppose he addressed her as Helix ; he said, in fact, ‘Good-morning, 
Crumple.’” 


Such scholarship not only makes the heart sing for joy, 
but for sheer instructiveness one touch of it is worth a 
bushel of footnotes. 

Why is Greek poetry worth studying ? asks Mr. Gilbert 
Murray at the outset. What is the ideal and purpose of 
the study of mathematics? asks Mr. Bertrand Russell in 
the New Quarterly. It is not a little significant that both 
these minute and ardent specialists should ask the same 
question and return substantially the same broad human 
answer. The study of classics, the study of mathematics is 
““worth while” because such study enriches, ennobles, 
beautifies human life. 

We study Greek poetry because Greek poetry embodies 
the spirit of progress. This spirit of progress has two 
marks. The first mark is permanent interest in life itself, a 
feeling of life’s wonder and worth, in the best and fullest 
sense of the word, realism. Now most of us expect from 
Greek poetry something quite different—something ideal, 
statuesque, “classical.” Our mistake arises, not because we 
have too much scholarship, but because we have too little. 


“Things Greek are to us something half seen, at a distance—we see only 
large outlines, and miss the little lights and shades. We mentally translate 
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the words into a sort of dictionary language, never very apt indeed, but, we 
hope, at least dignified; removed alike from subtlety and from littleness 
because it is emptied of most of its meaning ; serene and unemotional because 
we have not the knowledge or the sympathy to catch, across this gulf of years, 
the peculiar thrill of what was once a ‘winged word’ flying from soul to 
soul. It is perhaps in this department that the most pressing work of pure 
scholarship remains to be done.”—(p. 7.) 


The second mark of the spirit of progress is a keen 
sense of the value of things, that some are good, some bad. 
This issues naturally in the desire to choose the good, to 
better things. Here again we are apt to misunderstand the 
Greek. We arenota little tired of his characteristic virtues, 
of “limit,” “the mean,” of “symmetry” and “ balance,” 
even of Sophrosyne. It all seems lifeless and negative. 
But Sophrosyne is really the virtue of the man keenly alive, 
to whose intensity of feeling, Elpis (hope), or Tolma (love 
of doing), are powers of temptation and terror rather than 
joy. The Greek has his asceticism, but it is no mortifica- 
tion of the senses. It is just the power to refuse a lesser 
good for the sake of the greater. Such asceticism, an alert 
and constant effort after betterness, is a tonic, a strengthen- 
ing of fibre, an “‘added increment” to life. The Greek, 
then, combined a spirit of intense enjoyment with a 
tempering wisdom. We are to think of him “goimg into 
seas of experience steered by Sophrosyne.” 

This wonderful vital Greek, who and what was he? 
He was not a “ Mycenzan,” though Agean elements went 
to his making. Minos with his Minotaur, his labyrinth, 
his bull-fights, his beast-gods, was no Greek. Down upon 
the indigenous Southerner came the invading Northerner, a 
man like ourselves, but the Greek is not of us. Large limbs, 
blue eyes, iron swords, patriarchal customs, meat-meals, may 
all be good things in their way, but they are not distinctively 
Greek. The traditional cart of the missionary Aryan, full 
of domestic virtues and elementary culture, has been partly 
upset, and, anyhow, it never contained the Greek spirit. 
Racially the Greek was a blend of many stocks ; archeology, 
anthropology, mythology, alike told us that. But race is 
not all—the Greek spirit arose, not from the blend of two 
races or two civilisations, but from the shattering of both. 
The shattering not only of things material, but of spiritual 
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strongholds, of tribal customs and ancestral faiths. This is 
the most original and fruitful thought in a book compact of 
close and vital thinking. 


“The Greeks knew the inward meaning and the reverse side of glory. 
They knew self-judgement and self-contempt, amazement and despair . . . 
they saw early the world that is behind the ordinary world of human strivings, 
more real and more intangible: and throughout their history, somehow, this 
ideal haunted the race, a vision perturbing their sight, unfitting them for 
continued empire, yet shedding strangely over their defeat a splendour denied 
to their conquerors.” 


For his white-robed Greeks Mr. Murray makes answer, 
“These are they that have come out of great tribulation.” 

In the Dark Ages they fled across the seas to the Islands, 
to Ionia. They left their treasure, their gods, their wives, 
but they carried with them their sagas, saving their poetry 
“as other men might save their religion.” These sagas 
they shaped to their traditional book, Homer. The account 
of the making of this Homer must be read, it. cannot be 
summarised. As we read it we feel that at last, in real live 
fashion, we understand and realise, not the “‘ Homeric Ques- 
tion,” but how Homer came to be. One beautiful piece of 
imaginative criticism, or rather, understanding, possible only 
to a poet, must be noted. That Homer has the imaginative 
intensity of great poetry no one doubts, so much is canonical. 
But instinctively we connect imaginative intensity with an 
individual artist. But the intensity, the force and fire of 
Homer is a thing collective, accumulated of a whole people, 
the “ weeping face of Helen,” the “ driving of Jehu, the son 
of Nimshi.” Here is a loveliness and a passion beyond one 
man’s imagining, charged with the emotion of generations. 
These are like the watch-words of great causes, They live 
and vibrate in our very bones. 

To be cut loose from your land and your tribe, to sail 
across the seas with your sagas for your religion, this is 
great spiritual gain, but it has dangers. You offer to your 
traditional Book your best imaginations, you are free to 
purge it of all grossness, lifting its language to a high festal 
tone. But, alas! when you have severed your tree from the 
soil that bore it, when you have purged your gods to pure 
transparencies, you begin to see through them, and to mock 
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at them for the shadows they are. This is the Ionian 
spirit. But Ionia is not all Greece. Athens primitive, 
profound, received the gospel-of Homer—and gave to the 
sagas new life and new utterance in Attic tragedy. This 
is the forecast of a last chapter which simply teems with 
suggestion. The Rise of the Greek Epic is only a first 
volume. Mr. Murray will not stop till he has reached .. . 
Euripides. That is our best comfort in closing this most 
un-“ traditional Book.” 

Another reader will say, “‘ Most interesting and delight- 
ful, very suggestive and stimulating as a whole—but surely 
at least half the book is pure work of the imagination.” 

It is. 

Jane Harrison 
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THE CELESTIAL OMNIBUS 


I 


HE boy who resided at Agathox Lodge, 28, 

Buckingham Park Road, Surbiton, had often been 

puzzled by the old sign-post that stood almost 
opposite. He asked his mother about it, and she replied 
that it was a joke, and not a very nice one, which had been 
made many years back by some naughty young men, and that 
the police ought to remove it. For there were two strange 
things about this sign-post : firstly, it pointed up a blank 
alley, and, secondly, it had painted on it, in faded characters, 
the words, “'To Heaven.” 

“What kind of young men were they ?” he asked. 

“T think your father told me that one of them wrote 
verses, and was expelled from the University and came to 
grief in other ways. Still, it was a long time ago. You 
must ask your father about it. He will say the same as I 
do, that it was put up as a joke.” 

“So it doesn’t mean anything at all?” 

She sent him up-stairs to put on his best things, for the 
Bonses were coming to tea, and he was to hand the cake- 
stand. 

It struck him, as he wrenched on his tightening trousers, 
that he might do worse than ask Mr. Bons about the sign- 
post. His father, though very kind, always laughed at him 
—shrieked with laughter whenever he or any other child 
asked a question or spoke. But Mr. Bons was serious as 
well as kind. He had a beautiful house and lent one books, 
he was a churchwarden, and a candidate for the County 
Council; he had donated to the Free Library enormously, 
he read papers at the Literary Society, and had Members of 
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Parliament to stop with him—in short, he was probably the 
wisest person alive. 

Yet even Mr. Bons could only say that the sign-post was 
a joke—the joke of a person named Shelley. 

“Of course !” cried the mother ; “I told you so, dear. 
That was the name.” 

“ Had you never heard of Shelley ?” asked Mr. Bons. 

“No,” said the boy, and hung his head. 

“‘ But is there no Shelley in the house ? ” 

“Why, yes!” exclaimed the lady, in much agitation. 
“Dear Mr. Bons, we aren’t such Philistines as that. ‘Two 
at the least. One a wedding present, and the other, smaller 
print, in one of the spare rooms.” 

“‘T believe we have seven Shelleys,” said Mr. Bons, with 
aslow smile. Then he brushed the cake crumbs off his 
stomach, and, together with his daughter, rose to go. 

The boy, obeying a wink from his mother, saw them 
all the way to the garden gate, and when they had gone he 
did not at once return to the house, but gazed for a little 
up and down Buckingham Park Road 

His parents lived at the right end of it. After No. 39 the 
quality of the houses dropped very suddenly, and 64 had not 
even a separate servants’ entrance. But at the present moment 
the whole road looked rather pretty, for the sun had just set 
in splendour, and the inequalities of rent were drowned in 
a saffron afterglow. Small birds twittered and the bread- 
winners’ train shrieked musically down through the cutting 
—that wonderful cutting which has drawn to itself the 
whole beauty out of Surbiton, and clad itself, like any 
Alpine valley, with the glory of the fir and the silver birch 
and the primrose. It was this cutting that had first stirred 
desires within the boy—desires for something just a little 
different, he knew not what, desires that would return when- 
ever things were sunlit, as they were this evening, running 
up and down inside him, up and down, up and down, till he 
would feel quite unusual all over, and as likely as not would 
want to cry. This evening he was even sillier, for he 
slipped across the road towards the sign-post and began to 
run up the blank alley. 

The alley runs between high walls—the walls of the 
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gardens of “ Ivanhoe” and “ Belle Vista” respectively. It 
smells a little all the way, and is scarcely twenty yards long, 
including the turn at the end. So not unnaturally the boy 
soon came toa standstill. ‘ I’d like to kick that Shelley,” he 
exclaimed, and glanced idly at a piece of paper which was 
pasted on the wall. Rather an odd piece of paper, and he 
read it carefully before he turned back. This is what he 
read : 
S. AND C.R.C.C. 


Alteration in Service. 


Owing to lack of patronage the Company are regretfully 
compelled to suspend the hourly service, and to retain only 
the 


Sunrise and Sunset Omnibuses, 


which will run as usual. It is to be hoped that the public 
will patronise an arrangement which is intended for their 
convenience. As an extra inducement, the Company will, 
for the first time, now issue 


Return Tickets ! 


(available one day only), which may be obtained of the 
driver. Passengers are again reminded that mo tickets are 
issued at the other end, and that no complaints in this con- 
nection will receive consideration from the Company. Nor 
will the Company be responsible for any negligence or 
stupidity on the part of Passengers, nor for Hailstorms, 
Lightning, Loss of Tickets, nor for any Act of God. 


¥ For the Direction. 


Now he had never seen this notice before, nor could he 
imagine where the omnibus went to. S. of course, was for 
Surbiton, and R.C.C. meant Road Car Company. But 
what was the meaning of the other C.? Coombe and 
Malden, perhaps, or possibly “City.” Yet it could not 
hope to compete with the South-Western. The whole 
thing, the boy reflected, was run on hopelessly unbusiness- 
like lines. Why no tickets from the otherend? And what 
an hour to start! Then he realised that unless the notice 
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was a hoax, an omnibus must have been starting just as 
he was wishing the Bonses good-bye. He peered at the 
ground through the gathering dusk, and there he saw what 
might or not be the marks of wheels. Yet nothing had 
come out of the alley. And he had never seen an omnibus 
at any time in the Buckingham Park Road. No: it must 
be a hoax, like the sign-posts, like the fairy tales, like the 
dreams upon which he would wake suddenly in the night. 
And with a sigh he stepped from the alley—right into the 
arms of his father. 

Oh, how his father laughed! “Poor, poor Popsey !” 
he cried. “Diddums! Diddums! Diddums think he’d 
walky-palky up to Evvink!” And his mother, also con- 
vulsed with laughter, appeared on the steps of Agathox 
Lodge. ‘ Don’t, Bob!” she gasped. “ Don’t be so naughty ! 
Oh, you'll kill me! Oh, leave the boy alone ! ” 

But all that evening the joke was kept up. The father 
implored to be taken too. Was it a very tiring walk? 
Need one wipe one’s shoes on the door-mat? And the 
boy went to bed feeling faint and sore, and thankful for only 
one thing—that he had not said a word about the omnibus. 
It was a hoax, yet through his dreams it grew more and 
more real, and the streets of Surbiton, through which he 
saw it driving, seemed instead to become hoaxes and shadows. 
And very early in the morning he woke with a cry, for he 
had had a glimpse of its destination. 

He struck a match, and its light fell not only on his 
watch but also on his calendar, so that he knew it to be 
half-an-hour to sunrise. It was pitch dark, for the fog had 
come down from London in the night, and all Surbiton was 
wrapped in its embraces. Yet he sprang out and dressed 
himself, for he was determined to settle once for all which 
was real: the omnibus or the streets. “I shall be a fool 
one way or the other,” he thought, “ until I know.” Soon 
he was shivering in the road under the gas lamp that 
guarded the entrance to the alley. 

To enter the alley itself required some courage. Not 
only was it horribly dark, but he now realised that it was 
an impossible terminus for an omnibus, If it had not been 
for a policeman, whom he heard approaching through the 
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fog, he would never have made the attempt. The next 
moment he had made the attempt and failed. Nothing. 
Nothing but a blank alley and a very silly boy gaping at its 
dirty floor. It wasa hoax. “I'll tell papa and mamma,” 
he decided. “I deserve it. I deserve that they should 
know. I am too silly to be alive.” And he went back to 
the gate of Agathox Lodge. 

There he remembered that his watch was fast. ‘The sun 
was not risen; it would not rise for two minutes. ‘“ Give 
the omnibus every chance,” he thought cynically, and 
returned into the alley. 

But the omnibus was there. 


II 


It had two horses, whose sides were still smoking from 
their journey, and its two great lamps shone through the 
fog against the alley’s walls, changing their cobwebs and 
moss into tissues of fairy land. ‘The driver was huddled up 
in a cape. He faced the blank wall, and how he had 
managed to drive in so neatly and so silently was one of the 
many things that the boy never discovered. Nor could he 


imagine how ever he would drive out. 

“Please,” his voice quavered through the foul brown 
air, “‘ Please, is that an omnibus?” 

“Omnibus est,” said the driver, without turning round. 
There was a moment’s silence. The policeman passed, 
coughing, by the entrance of the alley. The boy crouched 
in the shadow, for he did not want to be found out. He 
was pretty sure, too, that it was a Pirate; nothing else, he 
reasoned, would go from such odd places and at such odd 
hours. 

**About when do you start?” He tried to sound 
nonchalant. 

** At sunrise.” 

“* How far do you go?” 

“The whole way.” 

“And can I have a return ticket which will bring me 
all the way back?” 

* You can.” 
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“Do you know, I half think I'll come.” The driver 
made no answer. The sun must have risen, for he un- 
hitched the brake. And scarcely had the boy jumped in 
before the omnibus was off. 

How? Did it turn? There was no room. Did it go 
forward? There was a blank wall. Yet it was moving— 
moving at a stately pace through the fog, which had turned 
from brown to yellow. The thought of warm bed and 
warmer breakfast made the boy feel faint. He wished he 
had not come. His parents would not have approved. He 
would have gone back to them if the weather had not made 
it impossible. The solitude was terrible ; he was the only 
passenger. And the omnibus, though well-built, was cold 
and somewhat musty. He drew his coat round him, and in 
so doing chanced to feel his pocket. It wasempty. He 
had forgotten his purse. 

“Stop!” he shouted. “Stop!” And then, being of 
a polite disposition, he glanced up at the painted notice- 
board so that he might call the driver by name. “ Mr. 
Browne! stop ; O, do please stop!” 

Mr. Browne did not stop, but he opened a little window 
and looked in at the boy. His face was a surprise, so kind 
it was and modest. 

“Mr. Browne, I’ve left my purse behind. I’ve not got 
a penny. I can’t pay for the ticket. Will you take my 
watch, please? I am in the most awful hole.” 

“Tickets on this line,” said the driver, ‘“‘ whether single 
or return, can be purchased by coinage from no terrene mint. 
And a chronometer, though it had solaced the vigils ot 
Charlemagne, or measured the slumbers of Laura, can acquire 
by no mutation the double-cake that charms the fangless 
Cerberus of Heaven!” So saying, he handed in the 
necessary ticket, and, while the boy said “Thank-you,” con- 
tinued: ‘‘ Titular pretentions, I know it well, are vanity. 
Yet they merit no censure when uttered on a laughing lip, 
and in an homonymous world are in some sort useful, since 
they do serve to distinguish one Jack from his fellow. 
Remember me, therefore, as Sir Thomas Browne.” 

“Are you a Sir? Oh, sorry!” He had heard of these 
gentlemen drivers. “It ¢ good of you about the ticket. 
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But if you go on at this rate, however does your ’bus 
ay?” 

- It does not pay. It was not intended to pay. Many 
are the faults of my equipage; it is compounded too 
curiously out of foreign woods; its cushions tickle erudition 
rather than promote repose; and my horses are nourished 
not on the evergreen pastures of the moment, but on the 
dried bents and clovers of Latinity. But that it pays !— 
that error at all events was never intended and never 
attained.” 

“Sorry again,” said the boy rather hopelessly. Sir 
Thomas looked sad, fearing that, even for a moment, he 
had been the cause of sadness. He invited the boy to come 
up and sit beside him on the box, and together they 
journeyed on through the fog, which was now changing 
from yellow to white. There were no houses by the road ; 
so it must be either Putney Heath or Wimbledon Common. 

“ Have you been a driver always? ” 

“T was a physician once.” 

“But why did you stop? Weren’t you good?” 

“ As a healer of bodies I had scant success, and several 
score of my patients preceded me. But as a healer of the 
spirit I have succeeded beyond my hopes and my deserts. 
For though my draughts were not better nor subtler than 
those of other men, yet, by reason of the cunning goblets 
wherein I offered them, the queasy soul was ofttimes tempted 
to sip and be refreshed.” 

“The queasy soul,” he murmured; “if the sun sets 
with trees in front of it, and you suddenly come strange all 
over, is that a queasy soul?” 

“‘ Have you felt that?” 

“Why yes.” 

After a pause he told the boy a little, a very little, about 
the journey’send. But they did not chatter much, for the 
boy, when he liked a person, would as soon sit silent in his 
company as speak, and this, he discovered, was also the mind 
of Sir Thomas Browne and of many others with whom 
he was to be acquainted,” He heard, however, about the 
young man Shelley, who was now quite a famous person, 
with a carriage of his own, and about some of the other 
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drivers who are in the service of the Company. Mean- 
while the light grew stronger, though the fog did not 
disperse. It was now more like mist than fog, and at times 
would travel quickly across them as if it was part of a cloud. 
They had been ascending, too, in a most puzzling way ; for 
over two hours the horses had been pulling against the 
collar, and even if it was Richmond Hill they ought to 
have been at the top long ago. Perhaps it was Epsom, or 
even the North Downs; yet the air seemed keener than 
that which blows on either. And as to the name of their 
destination, Sir Thomas Browne was silent. 

Crash ! 

“ Thunder, by Jove!” said the boy, “and not so far off 
either. Listen to the echoes! It’s more like mountains.” 

He thought, not very vividly, of his father and mother. 
He saw them sitting down to sausages and listening to the 
storm. He saw his own empty place. Then there would 
be questions, alarms, theories, jokes, consolations. They 
would expect him back at lunch. To lunch he would not 
come, nor to tea, but he would be in for dinner, and so his 
day’s truancy would be over. If he had had his purse he 
would have brought them presents—not that he should have 
known what to get them. 

Crash! 

The peal and the lightning came together. The cloud 
quivered as if it was alive, and torn streamers of mist rushed 
past. ‘Are you afraid?” asked Sir Thomas Browne. 

“* What is there to be afraid of? Is it much farther? ” 

The horses of the omnibus stopped just as a ball of 
fire burst up and exploded with a ringing noise that was 
deafening but clear, like the noise of a blacksmith’s forge. 
All the cloud was shattered. 

‘** Oh, listen, Sir Thomas Browne! No, I mean look; we 
shall get a view at last. No, I mean listen; that sounds 
like a rainbow !” 

The noise had died into the faintest murmur, beneath 
which another murmur grew, spreading stealthily, steadily, 
in a curve that widened but did not vary. And in widening 
curves a rainbow was spreading from the horses’ feet into 
the dissolving mists. 
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“ But how beautiful! What colours! Where will 
it stop? It is more like the rainbows you can tread on, 
More like dreams.” 

The colour and the sound grew together. The rainbow 
spanned an enormous gulf. Clouds rushed under it and 
were pierced by it, and still it grew, reaching forward, 
conquering the darkness, until it touched something that 
seemed more solid than a cloud. 

The boy stood up. ‘ What is that out there?” he called. 
“What does it rest on, out at that other end? ” 

In the morning sunshine a precipice shone forth beyond 
the gulf. A precipice—or was ita castle? But the rainbow 
rested on its ledges. The horses moved. They set their feet 
upon the rainbow. 

“ Oh, look!” the boy shouted. ‘Oh, listen! Those 
caves—or are they gateways? Oh, look between those 
cliffs at those valleys. I see people! I see trees!” 

“ Look also below,” whispered Sir Thomas. “ Neglect 
not the diviner Acheron.” 

The boy looked below, past the flames of the rainbow 
that licked against their wheels. The gulf also had cleared, 
and in its depths there flowed an everlasting river. One 
sunbeam entered and struck a green pool, and as they passed 
over he saw three maidens rise to the surface of the pool, 
singing, and playing with something that glistened like a 
ring. 

** You down in the water ” he called. 

They answered, “ You up on the bridge ” "There 
was a burst of music. ‘“ You up on the bridge, good luck to 
you. Truth in the depth, truth on the height.” 

** You down in the water, what are you doing ?” 

Sir Thomas Browne replied: “They sport in the 


mancipiary possession of their gold;” and the omnibus 
arrived. 


III 


The boy was in disgrace. He sat locked up in the 
nursery of Agathox Lodge, learning poetry for a punish- 
ment. His father had said, “My boy! I can pardon 
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anything but untruthfulness,” and had caned him, saying 
at each stroke, “There is zo omnibus, zo driver, no bridge, 
mo mountain; you are a fruant, a guttersnipe,a lar.” His 
father could be very stern at times. His mother had 
begged him to say he was sorry. But he could not say 
that. It was the greatest day of his life, in spite of the 
caning and the poetry at the end of it. 

He had returned punctually at sunset—driven not by 
Sir Thomas Browne, but by a maiden lady who was full 
of quiet fun. They had talked of omnibuses and also of 
barouche landaus. How far away her gentle voice seemed 
now! Yet it was scarcely three hours since he had left her 
up the alley. 

His mother called through the door. “Dear, you are to 
come down and to bring your poetry with you.” 

He came down, and found that Mr. Bons was in the 
smoking-room with his father. It had been a dinner 
party. 

“ Here is the great traveller!” said his father grimly. 
“Here is the young gentleman who drives in an omnibus 
over rainbows, while young ladies sing to him.” Pleased 
with his wit, he laughed. 

“ After all,” said Mr. Bons, smiling, “there is some- 
thing a little like it in Wagner. It is odd how, in quite 
illiterate minds, you will find glimmers of Artistic Truth. 
The case interests me. Let me plead for the culprit. We 
have all romanced in our time, haven’t we? ” 

“Hear how kind Mr. Bons is,” said his mother, while 
his father said, “‘ Very well. Let him say his Poem, and 
that will do. He is going away to my sister on Tuesday, 
and she will cure him of this alley-slopering.” (Laughter.) 
“Say your Poem.” 

The boy began. “ ‘Standing aloof in giant ignorance.’ ” 

His father laughed again—roared. “One for you, my 
son! ‘Standing aloof in giant ignorance!’ I never knew 
these poets talked sense. Just describes you. Here, Bons, 
you go in for poetry. Put him through it, will you, while 
I fetch up the whisky?” 

‘“‘ Yes, give me the Keats,” said Mr. Bons. ‘“ Let him 
say his Keats to me.” 
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So for a few moments the wise man and the ignorant 
boy were left alone in the smoking-room. 

“Standing aloof in giant ignorance, of thee I dream 
and of the Cyclades, as one who sits ashore and longs 
perchance to visit——’ ” 

“Quite right. To visit what ?” 

«To visit dolphin coral in deep seas,” said the boy, 
and burst into tears. 

“Come, come! why do you cry?” 

“‘ Because—because all these words that meant nothing, 
now that I’ve come back they’re me.” 

Mr. Bons laid the Keats down. The case was more 
interesting than he had expected. “ You?” he exclaimed. 
“ This sonnet, you ?” 

“Yes—and look further on: ‘Aye, on the shores of 
darkness there is light, and precipices show untrodden 
green.’ It zs so, sir, All these things are true.” 

“ T never doubted it,” said Mr. Bons, with closed eyes. 

“ You—then you believe me? You believe in the 
omnibus and the driver and the storm and that return 
ticket I got for nothing and——” 

“Tut, tut! No more of your yarns, my boy. I meant 
that I never doubted the essential truth of Poetry. Some 
day, when you have read more, you will understand what 
I mean.” 

“But Mr. Bons, it 7s so. There zs light upon the shores 
of darkness. I have seen it coming. Light and a wind.” 

““ Nonsense,” said Mr. Bons. 

“If I had stopped! They tempted me. They told me 
to give up my ticket—for you cannot come back if you 
lose your ticket. They called from the river for it, and 
indeed I was tempted, for I have never been so happy as 
among those precipices. But I thought of my mother and 
father, and that I must fetch them. Yet they will not 
come, though the road starts opposite our house. It has all 
happened as the people up there warned me, and Mr. Bons 
has disbelieved me like every one else. I have been caned. 
I shall never see that mountain again.” 

“‘What’s that about me?” said Mr. Bons, sitting up in 
his chair very suddenly. 
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“IT told them about you, and how clever you were, and 
how many books you had, and they said, ‘Mr. Bons will 
certainly disbelieve you.’ ” 

“Stuff and nonsense, my young friend. You grow 
impertinent. I—well—I will settle the matter. Not a 
word to your father. I will cure you. To-morrow evening 
I will myself call here to take you for a walk, and at sunset 
we will go up this alley opposite and hunt for your omnibus, 
you silly little boy.” 

His face grew serious, for the boy was not disconcerted, 
but leapt about the room singing, “ Joy! joy! I told them 
you would believe me. We will drive together over the 
rainbow. I told them that you would come.” After all, 
could there be anything in the story? Wagner? Keats? 
Shelley ? Sir Thomas Browne? Certainly the case was 
interesting. 

And on the morrow evening, though it was pouring 
with rain, Mr. Bons did not omit to call at Agathox Lodge. 

The boy was ready, bubbling with excitement, and 
skipping about in a way that rather vexed the President of 
the Literary Society. They took a turn down Buckingham 
Park Road, and then—having seen that no one was watch- 
ing them—slipped up the alley. Naturally enough (for the 
sun was setting) they ran straight against the omnibus. 

““Good heavens!” exclaimed Mr. Bons. ‘ Good 
gracious heavens !” 

It was not the omnibus in which the boy had driven 
first, nor yet that in which he had returned. There were 
three horses—black, grey, and white, the grey being the 
finest. The driver, who turned round at the mention of 
goodness and of heaven, was a sallow man with terrifying 
jaws and sunken eyes. Mr. Bons, on seeing him, gave a cry 
as if of recognition, and began to tremble violently. 

The boy jumped in. 

“Ts it possible?” cried Mr. Bons. “Is the impossible 
possible ? ” 


“Sir ; come in, sir. It is such a fine omnibus. Oh, 
here is his name—Dan some one.” 
Mr. Bons sprang in too. A blast of wind immediately 
slammed the omnibus door, and the shock jerked down all 
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the omnibus blinds, which were very weak on their 
springs. | 

“Dan ... Show me. Good gracious heavens! we’re 
moving.” 

“ Hooray !” said the boy. 

Mr. Bons became flustered. He had not intended to be 
kidnapped. He could not find the door-handle, nor push 
up the blinds. The omnibus was quite dark, and by the 
time he had struck a match, night had come on outside 
also. They were moving rapidly. 

‘A strange, a memorable adventure,” he said, surveying 
the interior of the omnibus, which was large, roomy, and 
constructed with extreme regularity, every part exactly 
answering to every other part. Over the door (the handle 
of which was outside) was written, ‘‘ Lasciate ogni baldanza 
voi che entrate”—at least, that was what was written, but 
Mr. Bons said that it was Lashy arty something, and that 
baldanza was a mistake for speranza. His voice sounded as 
if he was in church. Meanwhile, the boy called to the 
cadaverous driver for two return tickets. They were 
handed in without a word. Mr. Bons covered his face with 
his hand and again trembled. ‘“-Do you know who that 
is?” he whispered, when the little window had shut upon 
them. “It is the impossible.” 

** Well, I don’t like him as much as Sir Thomas Browne, 
though I shouldn’t be surprised if he had even more in him.” 

“More in him?” He stamped irritably. “ By accident 
you have made the greatest discovery of the century, and all 
you can say is that there is more in this man. Do you 
remember those vellum books in my library, stamped with 
red lilies? This—sit still, I bring you stupendous news !— 
this is the man who wrote them.” 

The boy sat quite still. ‘I wonder if we shall see Mrs. 
Gamp ?” he asked, after a civil pause. 

“ Mrs,” 

“Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Harris. I like Mrs. Harris. 1 
came upon them quite suddenly. Mrs. Gamp’s bandboxes 
have moved over the rainbow so badly. All the bottoms 
have fallen out, and two of the pippins off her bedstead 
tumbled into the stream.” 
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‘Out there sits the man who wrote my vellum books!” 
thundered Mr. Bons, “ and you talk to me of -Dickens and 
of Mrs. Gamp?” 

“IT know Mrs. Gamp so well,” he apologised. “I 
could not help being glad to see her. I recognised her 
voice. She was telling Mrs. Harris about Mrs. Prig.” 

“Did you spend the whole day in her elevating 
company ?” 

“Oh, no. Iraced. I met a man who took me out 
beyond to a race-course. You run, and there are dolphins 
out at sea.” 

“Indeed. Do you remember the man’s name?” 

“ Achilles. No; he was later. Tom Jones.” 

Mr. Bons sighed heavily. ‘ Well, my lad, you have 
made a miserable mess of it. Think of a cultured person 
with your opportunities! A cultured person would have 
known all these characters and known what to have said 
to each. He would not have wasted his time with a Mrs. 
Gamp or a Tom Jones. The creations of Homer, of Shake- 
speare, and of Him who drives us now, would alone have 
contented him. He would not have raced. He would 
have asked intelligent questions.” 

“ But, Mr. Bons,” said the boy humbly, “you will be 
a cultured person. I told them so.” 

“True, true, and I beg you not to disgrace me when we 
arrive. No gossiping. Norunning. Keep close to my side, 
and never speak to these Immortals unless they speak to 
you. Yes, and give me the return tickets. You will be 
losing them.” 

The boy surrendered the tickets, but felt a little sore. 
After all, he had found the way to this place. It was hard 
first to be disbelieved and then to be lectured. Meanwhile, 
the rain had stopped, and moonlight crept into the omnibus 
through the cracks in the blinds. 

“‘ But how is there to be a rainbow?” cried the boy. 

“You distract me,” snapped Mr. Bons. “I wish to 
meditate on beauty. I wish to goodness I was with a 
reverent and sympathetic person.” 

The lad bit his lip. He made a hundred good resolu- 
tions. He would imitate Mr. Bons all the visit. He 
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would not laugh, or run, or sing, or do any of the vulgar 
things that must have disgusted his new friends last time. 
He would be very careful to pronounce their names properly, 
and to remember who knew whom. Achilles did not know 
Tom Jones—at least, so Mr. Bons said. The Duchess of 
Malfi was older than Mrs. Gamp—at least, so Mr. Bons 
said. He would be self-conscious, reticent, and prim. He 
would never say he liked any one. Yet, when the blind 
flew up at a chance touch of his head, all these good resolu- 
tions went to the winds, for the omnibus had reached the 
summit of a moonlit hill, and there was the chasm, and 
there, across it, stood the old precipices, dreaming, with 
their feet in the everlasting river. He exclaimed, “The 
mountain! Listen to the new tune in the water! Look 
at the camp fires in the ravines,” and Mr. Bons, after a 
hasty glance, retorted, “Water? Ravines? Ridiculous 
rubbish. Hold your tongue. There is nothing at all.” 

Yet, under his eyes, a rainbow formed, compounded not 
of sunlight and storm, but of moonlight and the spray of the 
river. The three horses put their feet upon it. He thought 
it the finest rainbow he had seen, but did not dare to say so, 
since Mr. Bons said that nothing was there. He leant out 
—the window had opened—and sang the tune that rose 
from the sleeping waters. 

“The prelude to Rhinegold ?” said Mr. Bons suddenly. 
“Who taught you these /eit motifs?” He, too, looked 
out of the window. Then he behaved very oddly. He 
gave a choking cry, and fell back on to the omnibus floor. 
He writhed and kicked. His face was green. 

“Does the bridge make you dizzy ?” the boy asked. 

“Dizzy !” gasped Mr. Bons. “ I want to go back. Tell 
the driver.” 

But the driver shook his head. 

“We are nearly there,” said the boy. “They are asleep. 
Shall I call? They will be so pleased to see you, for I have 
prepared them.” 

Mr. Bons moaned. They moved over the lunar rainbow, 
which ever and ever broke away behind their wheels. 
ke still the night was! Who would be sentry at the 

ate ? 
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“T am coming,” he shouted, again forgetting the 
hundred resolutions. “I am returning—I, the boy.” 

“ The boy is returning,” cried a voice to other voices, 
who repeated, “The boy is returning.” 

“I am bringing Mr. Bons with me.” 

Silence. 

“T should have said Mr. Bons is bringing me with him.” 

Profound silence. 

** Who stands sentry ? ” 

** Achilles.” 

And on the rocky causeway, close to the springing of 
the rainbow bridge, he saw a young man who carried a 
wonderful shield. 

“Mr. Bons, it is Achilles, armed.” 

‘“*[ want to go back,” said Mr. Bons. 

The last fragment of the rainbow melted, the wheels 
sang upon the living rock, the door of the omnibus burst 
open. Out leapt the boy—he could not resist—and sprang 
to meet the warrior, who, stooping suddenly, caught him 
on his shield. 

*‘ Achilles!” he cried, “let me get down, for I am 
ignorant and vulgar, and I must wait for that Mr. Bons of 
whom I told you yesterday.” 

But Achilles raised him aloft. He crouched on the 
wonderful shield, on heroes and burning cities, on vineyards 
graven in gold, on every dear passion, every joy, on the 
entire image of the Mountain that he had discovered, 
encircled, like the Mountain, with an everlasting stream. 
“No, no,” he protested, “I am not worthy. It is Mr. 
Bons who must be up here.” 

But Mr. Bons was whimpering, and Achilles trumpeted 
and cried, “ Stand upright upon my shield ! ” 

“Sir, I did not mean to stand! something made me 
stand. Sir, why do you delay? Here is only the great 
Achilles, whom you knew.” 

Mr. Bons screamed, “‘I see no one. I see nothing. I 
want to go back.” Then he cried to the driver, “‘ Save me ! 
Let me stop in your chariot. I have honoured you. I 


have quoted you. I have bound you in vellum. Take me 
back to my world.” 
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The driver replied, “I am the means and not the end. 
I am the food and not the life. Stand by yourself, as that 
boy has stood. I cannot save you. For poetry is a spirit ; 
and they that would worship it must worship in spirit and 
in truth.” 

Mr. Bons—he could not resist—crawled out of the 
beautiful omnibus. His face appeared, gaping horribly. 
His hands followed, one gripping the step, the other beating 
the air. Now his shoulders emerged, his chest, his stomach. 
With a shriek of “‘I see London,” he fell—fell against the 
hard, moonlit rock, fell into it as if it were water, fell 
through it, vanished, and was seen by the boy no more. 

“Where have you fallen to, Mr. Bons? Here is a 
procession arriving to honour you with music and torches. 
Here come the men and women whose names you know. 
The mountain is awake, the river is awake, over the race- 
course the sea is awaking those dolphins, and it is all for 
you. They want you r 

There was the touch of fresh leaves on his forehead. 
Some one had crowned him. 


TEAOZ. 





From the Kingston Gazette, Surbiton Times, 
and Raynes Park Observer. 


The body of Mr, Septimus Bons has been found in a 
shockingly mutilated condition in the vicinity of the 
Bermondsey gas works, The deceased’s pockets contained a 
sovereign-purse, a silver cigar-case, a bijou pronouncing 
dictionary, and a couple of omnibus tickets. The unfortun- 
ate gentleman had apparently been hurled from a considerable 
height. Foul play is suspected, and a thorough investigation 
is pending by the authorities. 

E. M. Forster 


THE END 
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F there is one time more than another when the pro- 

fessions and the practice of Christendom stand out in 

all their naked incongruity it is the festival of Peace. 
In the actual condition of the world the celebration of 
Christmas suggests grimly the unrealised 
veux of the Hague Conference—narcotics for 
troubled consciences, rather than stimulants to 
effective action. The horizon is not, indeed, darkened by 
the clouds of any great war; but in every direction there 
are signs of profound unrest and impending danger. In 
Russia, judicial murder alternates unceasingly with revolu- 
tionary outrage. The Constitution of October 1905, which 
might in time have evolved some order in the national life, 
was violated by the coup d’état which created the present 
Duma, and has recently been repudiated by the very men— 
the Octobrists—who professed to aim at carrying it into effect. 
A measure of undisguised persecution is being directed 
against the Poles of Prussia, and has provoked an extra- 
ordinary demonstration of anti-German feeling among their 
fellows under the rule of Austria. France is still embroiled 
in Morocco—a country of which Mr. Stephen Gwynn, 
M.P., gives a vivid picture in our columns. The labour 
troubles in the mining districts of the Rocky Mountain 
states—where a Trade Union is still treated as a seditious 
conspiracy—threaten to develop into something like a civil 
war. In Macedonia—which is discussed below—the 
anarchy fomented by the Sultan’s Government is actually 
increasing under the eyes of the “reforming” Powers. 
The disturbances in Northern Persia may at any moment 
bring about that foreign interference which, as Professor 
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Browne pointed out in this Review last month, is the chief 
danger involved in the Anglo-Russian agreement. On the 
African continent, the fate of the natives both in Zululand 
and on the Congo—discussed more fully elsewhere—is 
hanging in the balance. Meantime, the burden of arma- 
ments, even in the face of accumulating financial difficulties, 
is being made heavier in Germany and America, and even 
in Liberal England we are being warned against expecting 
a reduction. Fundamentally the most hopeful element in 
the situation, both at home and abroad, is the growing 
vigour, under different names, of the Labour movement. 
By its direct power, and its indirect influence on the pro- 
grammes of the older parties, it is gradually forcing to the 
front the real interests of the working masses. It is by a 
strange irony that this movement, denounced by capitalist 
society as anti-Christian, is to-day the only great European 
force which is practically bringing nearer the Christian 
ideals of peace on earth and goodwill towards men. 





It requires little imagination to sympathise with a white 
population outnumbered by natives in the proportion of ten 
to one. A general rising, if such a thing 

Zululand were possible, would be a disaster too terrible 

to contemplate ; and the proverbial nervous- 

ness of Natal is easy to understand. Unfortunately, there 
is another motive besides self-preservation which has 
notoriously influenced much of the native policy of South 
Africa. The result of native taxation and native wars has 
been, as a matter of fact, to force the Kaffir into the labour 
market by depriving him, in a greater or less degree, of his 
wealth and his land. This motive is not, of course, present 
to the minds of most of the advocates of extreme measures. 
But it is easy for those who aim at material gain to play 
upon the terrors of the ordinary peaceable citizen. The 
“women and children” argument comes first ; the burning 
of villages and crops, the killing of prisoners, and the 
confiscations come afterwards in the shape of “ inevitable 
consequences.” If Natal objects to the censure of the 
English public—which is directly responsible, whether it 
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sends military assistance or not, for the welfare of the native 
—it must give the English public some evidence that the 
apparent motive is not the real motive. This it has not 
done. Three isolated murders, and one or two attempts 
to murder—easily accounted for by the bitterness felt among 
the outlawed followers of Bambaata—are emphatically not 
a sufficient justification for proclaiming martial law while 
the whole country is quiet, and sending a force of several 
thousands to arrest a chief who has himself offered to stand 
his trial, and who was proved to have remained loyal under 
the severest provocation last year. Lord Selborne’s speech 
shows that there is much criticism of Natal’s action in the 
other states of South Africa. Happily, Dinizulu’s voluntary 
surrender diminishes the likelihood of military operations at 
the time of writing, though it by no means removes the 
danger altogether. 


The treaty between King Leopold’s Congo Government 
and the Parliament of Belgium still requires ratification ; 
and it requires something more—the ap- _ 

The Congo proval of the signatories of the Berlin Act. 
Whether that approval can be properly given 

depends upon the meaning of the “ existing interests,” the 
“legally-acquired and recognised rights of third parties,” 
which are to be respected under the proposed new régime ? 
Do they include the Domaine de la Couronne? Ifso, a wide 
sphere of administration, handed over to private persons by 
the King’s transfer of July last, will be removed from the 
control of Belgium, and a way left open for the continuance of 
all the old evils. The minimum that the signatory Powers 
ought to demand is that the authority and responsibility of 
the Belgian Parliament should be complete. The financial 
side of the matter, though it primarily concerns Belgium, 
is also of importance from the point of view of humanity. 
King Leopold’s prospectus is drawn with the utmost in- 
genuity, but it is clear that the possibility of a deficit must 
be faced ; and that possibility becomes a virtual certainty 
for some years to come, if real reform is to be introduced ; 
since such reform involves at least a temporary reduction of 
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revenue. Will the Belgian people reject the whole proposal 
as a bad bargain? Or will they be tempted to accept it, 
and sacrifice reform to the interests of revenue? 


The provision for medical inspection of children in public 
elementary schools is a measure of immense importance. 
A vast amount of preventable suffering has 
The Medical existed in the schools. Incalculable sums of 
Brey « money have been wasted on the education of 
chool Children : : mer 
children who were not in a condition to 
benefit by instruction. Serious mistakes have been made in 
the organisation and curriculum of schools from want of 
knowledge of what concerned the physical needs and 
capacities of the children. The Act entrusts to Local 
Education Authorities the duty of periodical medical 
inspection of all children in their schools, and the power 
to devise remedial measures: The Board of Education’s 
function is to advise and direct Local Authorities ; collate 
their records and reports and present an annual report 
to Parliament. As laid down in the recently published 
Memorandum of the Board, the simple necessities of a 
healthy life are to be the first object of the inspection. 
Additional work, such as careful anthropometric surveys, 
or special inspections at various ages of school life, though 
wholly desirable where practicable, and calculated to advance 
school hygiene, are to be looked upon as subsidiary to the 
main purpose of the Act. Both because the health of the 
school child is not separable from the general problem of 
the health of the nation, and in particular is closely related 
to the hygiene of the home, and also because much of the 
work does not demand the skilled and expensive services of 
the doctor, the co-operation of the parent—who is to be 
invited to be present at inspections—of the teacher, the 
school nurse, the health visitor, the school manager, are to 
be sought and utilised as far as possible. The opening of 
the eyes of parents and teachers to the physical condition of 
the children under their care may perhaps be among the 
most important results of the work, But the most striking 
points in the Memorandum are the pronouncement in favour 
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of the Medical Officer of Health rather than the independent 


School Medical Officer, and the requirement of schemes of 
amelioration, in other words of provision for treatment, from 
Education Authorities. 


The following is an extract from a recent letter in the 
Manchester Guardian :— 


“Smr,—There is no doubt whatever that fox-hunting 

Sportsman v. of to-day is confronted by a growing peril, and in the 
Motorist interests of all concerned it will be true wisdom to face 

facts and suggest remedies while the matter can be argued with good temper 
and before it reaches that stage when feeling becomes acute. . . . What 
makes the question more alarming is that motorists are beginning to take it 
for granted that it is no offence thus to complicate matters in the hunting-field, 
and to argue that they have as perfect a right to be there as any one else. . . . 
It is becoming more and more difficult now to get a fox away, and with 
motorists lining the road and their engines going it is well-nigh impossible. 
But it is the danger caused by cars to horses which constitutes the chief 
reason why a united front should be shown against their following hounds. 
. . . And as to cars following the hunting on any pretext whatever, let every 
M.F.H. in the kingdom put his foot down tight and inexorably forbid it. . . . 
All that is wanted is a friendly agreement between hunting authorities and the 
owners of motor-cars to limit the use of the car, and as the whole question 
moves on a broad basis of common-sense, there will probably be no difficulty 
whatever in dispersing the peril which so seriously threatens hunting to-day.” 


This is exquisite ! Motorists, at last, have declared that 
motoring is a nuisance and a danger in the hunting-field ! 
On the high-roads it doesn’t matter. Horses .may be 
frightened, pedestrians smothered, children massacred. 
Why not? Motorists “ have as perfect a right to be there 
as any one else”! But in the hunting-field ! Now at last 
there is a real grievance! And it is to be hoped that 
the Automobile Club will see to it that the amusements 
of the upper class are not interfered with in this discredit- 
able manner! Otherwise “feeling may become acute” ! 
And the feeling of people who hunt is a thing to be 
reckoned with, however negligible may be that of the 
general public. 


*.* Editorial address (for postal communications only), 7 Kennington 
Terrace, S.E. Stamped envelope for return should be enclosed 
with MSS. 
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PROSPECTS OF THE SESSION 


T is agreed on all hands that the coming session is likely 

to make history in a degree unattained by either of its 

immediate predecessors. During the first year of the 
present Parliament the Government was handicapped by 
having to take over the Budget as a legacy from the outgoing 
ministry, and in the second by the effects of the autumn 
session of 1906. At the opening of their third year of office 
they are free from both these disadvantages. They have 
had abundant time to overhaul the finances of the country, 
and an autumn undisturbed alike by parliamentary sittings 
and foreign complications has provided the requisite 
opportunity for the thorough discussion and early presenta- 
tion of their legislative projects. When we add that the 
party within the House of Commons has been welded 
together by common triumphs and common disappointments, 
that the bye-elections show the demand for an advanced 
social programme to be as strong as ever, that the 
Opposition are still disunited and without a positive 
programme, it is no wonder that Liberals expect the 
ministry to take full advantage of their power and oppor- 
tunity. I say the ministry advisedly, because the success 
of the session will depend on the skill with which the ship 
is piloted. Of the loyalty and determination of the crew 
no one has any doubt. The situation is, of course, over- 
shadowed by the question of the House of Lords. But the 


best method of preparing for the inevitable conflict is to ~ 


pass through the House of Commons as many as possible of 
No. 11.—VoL. 1. 481 LL 
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the bills to which the party is pledged, and boldly to carry 


out in administration and finance the principles which we 
have repeatedly proclaimed. 

Every living party contains representatives of different 
schools of thought. Judging by the experience of the last 
two sessions, these differences exist rather in the sphere of 
foreign than of domestic politics. It is more than a 
coincidence that the two ministers who have received 
unqualified praise from the Opposition are those whose 
conduct of affairs has provoked most criticism on the 
Liberal benches. 

It would be idle to deny that, though the position 
occupied by Sir Edward Grey in the minds of his country- 
men is deservedly strong, certain aspects of his policy have 
created not a little disappointment on his own side of the 
House. I do not refer to the Russian treaty, as I believe 
that practically the whole party accepts it in principle, 
while even some of those who deplore its implicit recog- 
nition of Russian despotism and its blighting of the hopes 
of Persian nationalists believe that it is not too high a price 
to pay for an additional guarantee of peace and for the 
reduction of military expenditure in India which it renders 
possible. It is in reference to three distinct questions that 
discontent has manifested itself. In the first place, nothing 
whatever has been done nor, as far as we know, even 
suggested in reference to the Congo, though the scandal 
is admitted and the nation unanimous and determined. 
Secondly, there has been a perceptible weakening of British 
policy with regard to Macedonia. The Foreign Secretary 
has indeed earmarked the proceeds of the higher tariff for 
the Macedonian budget; but the number of deaths by 
violence is greater than when he took office and the general 
conditions worse, and he has steadily refused to repeat Lord 
Lansdowne’s demand for a genuine executive control by the 
Powers. In relation to both these urgent matters a vigorous 
demand for a more active policy during the present year is 
certain to be made. The third matter which has given rise 
to criticism, that of the Denshawi sentences, is now happily 
disposed of ; but the view was widely held that the Foreign 
Secretary gave too ready credence to assertions of the 
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existence of Egyptian fanaticism; while his attitude towards 
the sentences and his prolonged refusal to advise the release 
of the prisoners were considered in many quarters unworthy 
of the humanitarian traditions of the party. I believe that an 
attempt on the part of Sir Edward to enter into a more 
sympathetic relationship with moderate nationalist opinion 
in Egypt would be hailed with delight by many who 
recognise the incompleteness as well as the greatness of 
Lord Cromer’s work. 

Like the Foreign Secretary, the Secretary for India, 
while overwhelmed with testimonials from the Opposition, 
has met with sharp criticism from some of his own sup- 
porters and admirers. Mr. Morley is as conscious as any 
of his critics of the difficulty of governing India from 
Whitehall, and would naturally feel more inclined to give 
weight to the representations of English officials on the 
spot than of those who have left the country ; but while 
only a few believed that the greatest living teacher of 
Liberalism had surrendered to the reactionaries, considerable 
apprehension has been caused by certain features of the 
policy which he has sanctioned. My own opinion is that 
the reforms outlined in his last Budget speech may prove to 
be of real value if carried out in a large and generous spirit, 
though their healing influence would have been far greater 
if they had been bestowed several years earlier; but I 
greatly regretted that Mr. Morley did not insist on Lajpat 
Rai being brought to trial for his offences, whatever they 
were. The recent split in the Congress and the with- 
drawal of the irreconcileables under Mr. Tilak may be a 
blessing in disguise if the Indian Secretary will seize the 
opportunity to advise the official world to terminate its 
absurd practice of boycotting the leaders of loyal nationalist 
opinion. The increasing interest of Liberal opinion in 
India, in part a result of Mr. Morley’s personality, is of 
good omen, and I hope that the relative tranquillity of the 
country may be utilised to push forward the policy of 
conciliating educated native opinion. 

In colonial affairs we look forward to a quiet session. 
The Colonial Conference has passed into history, and the 
new colonies are living under governments of their own 
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choice. But though the grant of free institutions removes 
many questions from the arena of English politics, it intro- 
duces a fresh problem of supreme importance. The right 
of self-governing colonies to do what they like with the 
native inhabitants and Asiatic immigrants is an article of 
faith with most Imperialists ; but the responsibility of the 
home Government is passionately maintained by a power- 
ful body of opinion, especially where, as in the case of the 
Transvaal, its intervention is provided for by the Constitu- 
tion. I do not believe that the treatment of the Indians 
by the Transvaal ministry will lead any one who approved 
the grant of responsible government to regret his support ; 
but the Colonial Office will certainly be urged to bring 
pressure to bear to mitigate the hardships involved in the 
policy of registration. 

The Irish Question will be to the front as usual, though 
in a somewhat different form to last year. The Nationalists 
having refused to join in the attempt to reform their 
government in the only manner possible in the present 
Parliament, we must leave administrative change alone and 
do what we can in other spheres. Cattle-driving appears 
to be losing its charm ; but its baneful effects will remain 
and will render the task of the Government in dealing with 
the problem of congestion very difficult. There are two 
aspects of the Land Question with which we shall have to 
grapple this session. The fall in the value of securities 
which has brought land purchase almost to a standstill 
involves the necessity of raising a large amount of capital 
in a different way, and Mr. Asquith will have a difficult 
task to rectify the error in calculation made by the framers 
of the Act of 1903. In the second place, the augmentation 
of uneconomic holdings by bringing part of the grazing 
lands into the hands of the Estates Commissioners is likely 
to prove a troublesome matter. The report of the Dudley 
Commissioners is expected to recommend the principle of 
compulsory purchase ; but the Irish landlords are already 
aghast at the drastic proposals made by many of the 
witnesses, Will it be possible to balance the claims of the 
flourishing cattle industry and the demand for holdings on 
which a family can live? And if such an equilibrium be 
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reached, will the House of Lords emasculate the bill as it 
emasculated the Evicted Tenants Bill last year ? 

If Mr. Birrell must be prepared for the chief opposition 
to his Land Bill from the Lords, his second legislative pro- 
ject is likely to meet with a certain amount of criticism 
from some of his Nonconformist supporters. However 
wise, from an educational point of view, the inclusion of 
Trinity College in Mr. Bryce’s University scheme last year, 
it provoked violent opposition in a matter which will have 
to be largely settled by consent. By eliminating Trinity, 
Mr. Birrell diminishes the number of his critics. He will 
still have enough to do in extracting an adequate sum from 
the Treasury, in satisfying the Irish Bishops, and in com- 
mending his measure to the more stern and unbending Free 
Churchmen. But he has pledged his political reputation to 
it, and I have strong hopes that he will succeed. Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. Wyndham, and Sir E. Carson are likely to 
support him, and the little band of irreconcilable Orange- 
men is a negligible quantity. Mr. Birrell will show that 
adequate provision can be made for the higher education of 
Catholics without tests either for students or for teachers, 
and without the allocation of any public money to theo- 
logical instruction. The need of such a teaching institution 
has been recognised for so long that I earnestly hope the 
party will back up the Government in its courageous effort 
to remove one of the greatest handicaps from which Ireland 
suffers. 

Turning to purely domestic affairs, the main interest of 
the session will lie in finance. Though the Army Act is 
now several months old, we do not yet know whether the 
official estimate of its cost will prove correct. Some good 
judges believe that it will be exceeded, and the laudable 
desire to give it a good start may perhaps render its authors 
a little deaf to the claims of economy. If it succeeds in 
creating a strong territorial force, we ought to be able to 
make a substantial reduction in the numbers of our first 
line. The Naval Estimates also need careful watching. 
The rapid recent increase in the German Navy is due more 
to the example set by Britain between 1895 and 1905 than 
to any other cause, and the fortification of Rosyth may 
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perhaps be regarded as the latest move in this game of 
ruinous rivalry. There is, however, no reason why the 
latest extravagances of German Imperialism should divert 
us from our duty of bringing our Budget of national 
defence within more reasonable limits. ‘The Russian treaty 
has been signed since the estimates were.introduced, and our 
international position is stronger than it has been within 
living memory. 


If a smaller expenditure on armaments is compatible 


with the safety of the country, no further argument is 
required. But there are two additional reasons of the first 
importance why it is the duty of Liberals to urge reduction. 
In the first place, it has been demanded again and again by 
the leaders of the party while in opposition, and by no one 
more frequently or in stronger terms than the Prime 
Minister. In 1903 he used these words: “If the army 
was strong enough in 1897, why should it need to be 
stronger now? If the expenditure of eighteen millions 
was sufficient in 1897, why should we now require an 
expenditure of thirty millions?” In the following year he 
spoke even more strongly. ‘The cost of the whole army 
has been allowed so to increase that the burden has become 
absolutely intolerable. If I seek to find a cause to which 
this increase is due, I should say it is in the first place to a 
policy of conquest and adventure, and in the second place to 
a disposition to hurry, which has led to steps being taken on 
very insufficient consideration and without really increasing 
the power of the country. I doubt whether these nine 
millions of increase, with more to follow, were properly 
weighed in the balance before being adopted. Does the 
country contemplate such a charge as this as being per- 
manent? Not for a moment. ... The scale of military 
expenditure cannot be maintained. That is what the House 
of Commons has in its mind, and what it must impress on 
any Government.” Believing as we do that the Prime 
Minister meant what he said, and that he has not changed 
his mind, his followers look to him to carry the fulfilment 
of his declared policy a stage further during the coming 
session. 

The second reason for the further reduction of the 
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expenditure on armaments is that it is essential to the success 
of our policy of social reform. To be more precise, it is 
necessary for our scheme of pensions. There can be little 
doubt, after the anxieties of last summer, that the whips 
will refuse to guarantee a majority unless half the sugar 
duty is removed in the forthcoming Budget. Such a re- 
mission would involve a loss to the revenue of about three 
millions ; and we may perhaps calculate that it can be 
made good by the revision of the license duties and the 
higher charge on motor cars of which the Chancellor spoke 
last year. But a graduated income-tax cannot, I fear, be 
looked for during the present Parliament, the trade boom 
is passing away, and the improved remuneration of postal 
servants will eat up three-quarters of a million of the con- 
tribution of the Post Office to the Treasury. Whence, then, 
is the money to come which is to be added to the existing 
nucleus? No doubt one or more taxes can be imposed or 
existing taxes can be raised ; but will an adequate amount 
be available for Old Age Pensions, unless a considerable 
sum hitherto expended on armaments is released ? 

In regard to the pension scheme itself, we shall have to 
cut our coat according to our cloth. The proposals of the 
Chaplin Committee will probably serve as a basis ; but they 
will need important modification, as we can hardly hope 
for more than four or five millions this year, unless part of 
the burden is put upon the rates. The governing principle 
must therefore be to make this limited sum go as far as 
possible in helping those, and only those, whose necessity is 
great. It would be diverting money from people who 
really need it, to pension any one who already possesses an 
assured income of ten shillings a week. On the other 
hand, though conviction of a criminal offence will certainly 
disqualify, it would be cruel to rule out claimants on the 
ground of having received poor relief. The proposal of a 
character test appears to excite wide-spread repugnance, 
though it is in operation in Denmark and elsewhere ; and 
it would no doubt be difficult to apply strictly. But we 
must see to it that no money is wasted on drunken and 
irresponsible men and women. The administration will 
probably be entrusted to the local authorities, working 
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under the supervision of Pension Commissioners and the 
Local Government Board, and the distribution would 
naturally fall to the Post Office. I say nothing either of 
the sum or of an age limit, as I hope that elasticity will be 
allowed in respect to both. Local differences in cost of 
living must be taken into consideration, special terms should 
be made for married couples, and, if an age limit be 
imposed, permanent incapacity must receive, as in Germany, 
exceptional treatment. A developed system of pensions 
will involve an arrangement with the Poor Law in regard 
to those who are incapable of looking after themselves, but 
a complete correlation will be impossible till the Com- 
mission has reported. 

The Budget, which is expected to increase the license 
duties on the larger houses, leads naturally to the Licensing 
Question. Proposals of every kind have been showered on 
the Government ; but if we are wise we shall not overload 
our bill. The Act of 1904 has made the problem at once 
more urgent and more difficult. The statutory recognition 
of a vested interest has rendered the imposition of a time 
limit to all claims and expectations more essential than ever, 
but it has also necessitated a longer period of grace than 
was recommended by Lord Peel. Remembering the fate 
of Mr. Bruce’s proposal in 1871, we shall be wise in accept- 
ing the shortest period we can get. In fixing it Mr. 
Asquith may be trusted to give due weight to the claims 
of debenture-holders. When the time limit expires, Parlia- 
ment will be free to determine on what conditions and 
under whose management the liquor traffic is to be carried 
on. The main attack will be directed against the imposition 
of a time limit, the benefit of which will not be felt for 
many years, but which none the less is well worth fighting 
for. But the bill can also do much to diminish the hideous 
evils of the present situation. It should accelerate reduc- 
tion by rendering the compensation levy compulsory and 
freeing it from local appropriation, reduce the hours of sale 
on Sunday and on Saturday night, bring drinking clubs 
within the control of the law and make them contribute 
to the revenue, exclude children from public-houses, em- 
power the residents in a locality to veto the grant of a new 
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licence, close public-houses on election day, and arm a 
reformed licensing bench with power to impose conditions 
on the renewal of existing licences. If we can carry a bill 
with these provisions it will do more for temperance than 
has been achieved by any Act on the Statute-book. 

It is more difficult to forecast the Education Bill. That 
it will be simpler than its predecessor, we know. That it 
will admit contracting out for practically homogeneous 
denominational schools, we expect. That it will provide 
for alternative religious instruction in single school areas, is 
inevitable. But it is useless to speculate on its contents or 
its fate. My belief is that the Conservatives, for their own 
purposes, are likely to prove more accommodating than 
they were two years ago. If the Lords reject it at their 
bidding, they will again have a solid Nonconformist vote 
cast against them at the next election. If they accept it, 
they can probably reckon on the reversion of a number of 
voters to the party which they supported in 1go00. 

A quieter passage may be predicted for the Housing 
and Town Planning Bills. The first is likely to resemble 
the Small Holdings Act in creating a Housing Department 
under the Local Government Board, with power to inter- 
vene where the local authority neglects its duty. Increased 
powers will be given to the local authorities to deal with 
insanitary property and slum areas, to limit the number of 
houses or inhabitants per acre, and to borrow money on 
easier terms where the supply of houses is insufficient. The 
Town Planning Bill will endeavour to arrest the growth of 
the old evils in new towns and suburbs, utilising the ex- 
perience of garden cities and the example of Germany. But 
the housing problem needs for its solution something more 
than Housing Acts, and a bill to prepare the way for 
separate rating of ground values will therefore accompany 
them. These three measures are really parts of a single 
scheme, and their joint effect ought to be highly beneficial. 

The session is certain to be a busy one for the Home 
Office. A Miners’ Eight Hours Bill ought at last to reach 
the Statute-book, though, unless the price of coal falls 
rapidly, the miners will have to be content with less than 
they demand. We are also promised a measure dealing 
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with the abominable scandal of fines and deductions, and a 
systematisation of the laws relating to children. In addition 
to these projects officially announced, I earnestly hope that 
Mr. Gladstone will find time to make a beginning with 
Wages Boards for some of the worst sweated industries. 
The evidence taken by the Select Committee is distinctly 
encouraging, and Mr. Aves is likely to bring back valuable 
information from Australia. Mr. Lloyd-George may be 
trusted to settle the pressing question of the Port of London. 
Finally, members of all parties are hoping for an 
arrangement which will regularise the use of the closure. 
Here is a harvest for a busy and useful session. How 
much of it shall we gather in? Judging by the experience 
of the past two years, we ought to carry all but one or two 
of our measures, though some, indeed, in a mutilated form. 
But we are told that the Scottish Bills are to be reintroduced 
at the beginning of the session and sent up to the Lords as 
soon as possible. No one not gifted with prophetic vision 
can pronounce on the wisdom of this policy. It is im- 
probable that both bills will be accepted or rejected. The 
Government made a mistake last summer in sending up the 
Valuation Bill too late for proper discussion, and the Lords’ 
refusal to pass it was quite intelligible. They will now be 
able to give it the fullest consideration. Knowing as they 
do the strong feeling of the urban ratepayer, I incline to 
believe that they will accept it with modifications. The 
Land Bill, on the other hand, has, I think, little chance if 
it is sent up in the old form. The Lords have committed 
themselves too deeply to be able to withdraw. They will 
probably again confine its operation to the Highlands and 
suggest alternative machinery for the south. A compromise 
is not impossible, though at present the Government policy 
appears to be “the whole bill and nothing but the bill.” 
The reception of the Scottish Bills, whatever it be, will 
have little bearing on the date of the General Election. If 
a really considerable part of the session’s work is destroyed 
at the end of the year, every Liberal who means business 
will join in the demand for dissolution. My own opinion, 
however, is that the Lords are likely, for tactical reasons, to 
use their power warily. They may be relied on to do what 
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Mr. Balfour tells them, and the Tory general is believed to 
have no burning desire to fight another pitched battle at 
present. Except for the municipal elections he can point 
to few indications of a Conservative revival; and though one 
or two minor recalcitrants have returned to the camp, the 
leaders of Free Trade Unionism are as active and determined 
as ever, and have lately been reinforced by the commanding 
personality of Lord Cromer. Nor is the Conservative party 
united in regard to social policy. Most of its members in the 
House of Commons and almost every one of its supporters 
in the House of Lords believe that its duty is to resist 
“socialistic” legislation and to defend the interests of the 
propertied classes. A smaller but more active section, 
consisting mainly of the friends and disciples of Mr. 
Chamberlain, led by Lord Milner and the Morning Post, 
is determined to steal the Liberal thunder, and believes 
that by combining Protectionist Imperialism with Tory 
Democracy it can rally the working-classes. Thus, though 
it is in the power of the Opposition to force a dissolution 
this autumn by ordering the Lords to reject or mutilate the 
principal bills of the session, there is little probability of 
their employing this double-edged weapon. Even the most 
convinced and credulous Tariff Reformer perceives the 
desirability of postponing the election till the trade depres- 
sion which follows every boom is upon us. The dear loaf 
is playing a prominent part in the Tory campaign in the 
constituencies ; but it is difficult to believe that there are 
many voters who are foolish enough to seek a remedy for 
dear bread by voting for men who are pledged to make it 
dearer still. High prices will never jeopardise the supremacy 
of Free Trade. The danger will come when employment 
is bad. It will be the plan of the Protectionists to force an 
election midway between the end of the present boom and 
the beginning of the next. 

If this is the case, the way will be left clear for a 
fourth and final session in which to overhaul the Poor 
Law, replace the Unemployed Act of 1905 by a more 
comprehensive and generous measure, tackle the question 
of London government and rating, add a second storey 
to the edifice of Old Age Pensions, amend the Registration 
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Acts, abolish plural voting, and, some would add, provide 
for a second ballot or second preference. The last act of the 
drama would of course be the presentation to the Lords of a 
bill embodying the Resolution on the relations of the two 
Houses that was carried last summer. We should then go 
to the country having accomplished, or endeavoured to 
accomplish, practically everything that we promised in 1906. 
I say nothing of Welsh disestablishment, as it is recognised 
on all hands that it would be useless to attempt it while the 
Lords retain the absolute veto. 

The most practised eye cannot reach beyond the dissolu- 
tion. We only know that gratitude is a far less powerful 
factor in the ebb and flow of political forces than either fear 
or hope. The Liberal party in England, alone of European 
countries, rests equally on the middle and working classes. 
Will it be able to retain their joint allegiance? Or will the 
former be scared by advanced social legislation into Toryism, 
and the latter desert us for the glittering promises of the 
Tariff Reformer and the Socialist? However we answer 
these questions our task during the present session is in no 
way affected. We must do the best we can in our day and 
generation, and let the consequences take care of themselves. 


If we cannot achieve the ideal, we can prepare the way for 
better things. We must continue to tread the path of 
rational reform, of practicable socialism, of enlightened 
common-sense, of tempered idealism. 


G. P. Goocu 














THE TIMES 


HE TIMES, which has been so successful in startling 
its readers in recent years, did so yet more effectually 
on the 7th of last month. Its previous efforts in this 
line have taken the shape of excursions outside its natural 
sphere. It has become the proprietor of an Encyclopedia 
and the publisher of an Atlas. In the person of one of its 
Staff it has written a history of a great war. It has started 
a circulating library, and has done its best to bring publishers 
to a proper sense of their ignorance of their own business. 
These successive essays have been received with very various 
feelings. To some of us they have been a cause of unmixed 
regret. We are not yet emancipated from the old-fashioned 
notion that a newspaper best consults its reputation when 
it sticks to its own proper function. The Universal Pro- 
vider may have his use when the needs of the kitchen, the 
dinner-table and the wardrobe have to be satisfied at the 
same time; but the supply of news and the guidance of 
opinion are functions too important to be combined with 
the latest developments of modern shop-keeping. Still, as 
we got accustomed to each fresh experiment, they came to 
be viewed with less regret. Our first fear had been that 
they were but the prelude to further changes—to changes 
that would affect the structure of the newspaper itself. New 
classes of readers had come into being since the days when 
The Times stood alone as the one organ of English opinion 
to the world outside. Might not these changes be merely 
the preludes to others more revolutionary still—changes in 
the amount and character of the news given, and in the 
tone and purpose of the comments made on it? As these 
fears proved groundless, as we went on finding the 
same amount of foreign telegrams, the same reports of 
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Parliamentary debates, the same subordination of sensational 
news to news of real importance, we grew indifferent. We 
still had our Tzmes, and we were happy. 

The announcement of January 7 gave fresh life and 
meaning to anold alarm. The newspaper, we then learned, 
is to be “formed into a limited company. The business 
management will be reorganised by Mr. C. Arthur Pearson, 
the proposed managing director.” It is true that this was 
immediately followed by a further statement that “ the 
editorial character of the paper will remain unchanged, 
and it will be conducted, as in the past, on lines independent 
of party politics.” Standing by itself nothing can be more 
satisfactory. The Times is to be in the future what it has 
been in the past. There may be changes in the business 
arrangements, but of these the reader will know nothing. 
So long as the paper remains the same the new managing 
director may do what he will as regards special trains and 
contracts with Messrs. Smith or Messrs. Wyman. Still, 
the question—the disquieting question—will present itself. 
Where in all this is the special need of Mr. Pearson ? 
No doubt his name is well known in journalism. But 
Mr. Moberly Bell has not exactly blushed unseen, nor 
have his business methods gone without their meed of 
praise from a large circle of admirers. In what particulars 
is it expected that Mr. Pearson will outdo the manager 
he replaces? He has lived well in the public eye. He 
has started many magazines, he has been the creator of 
one London newspaper, he has become, by purchase, the 
proprietor of another, he has amalgamated two evening 
journals of long standing into one. Which of these successes 
is it that has marked him out to be the managing director 
of a reconstituted Times? It cannot be the fame of 
Pearson’s Weekly, widely as that journal is advertised. It 
cannot be the character he has stamped upon The Daily 
Express, for however well this may suit its special readers, 
it is not likely that many of them are also readers of The 
Times. It can hardly be his management of The Standard, 
for in this case he found a reputation long since made, and 
whatever may have been his success in maintaining it, it will 
hardly be contended that it has become a better paper in his 
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hands. Under Mr. Pearson, says one enthusiast, when wel- 
coming the change, The Times “ will now <‘ go with the times’ 
in all that makes for modern journalistic success, in the 
adaptability of the methods of business to the demands of 
the twentieth century.” To me these seem to be words 
of fear. I do not deny that the papers which are most 
associated with “ modern journalistic success ” have supplied 
a want. They found a huge body of new readers coming 
into existence, and they set themselves to cater for what 
they assumed would be their natural tastes. I am by no 
means sure that if they had ventured to take a bolder view 
of what this new public would accept they might not have 
done better for their reputation and not less well for their 
pockets. They, however, judged differently, and made the 
cheap press as we know it. With the one instance, how- 
ever, in which that press has been a gigantic success, Mr. 
Pearson’s name does not happen to be associated. 

But admitting this, admitting even that in a minor 
capacity he has shared in this success, how is he thereby 
marked out as the man who is to combine the two pur- 
poses of keeping The Times the paper it is, while making it 
the property which, presumably, it is not? For the success 
of the new journalism is not wholly due to the novelty of 
its business methods. ‘That has been one cause, no doubt, 
but it has not been the only, or even the chief, cause. The 
most perfect arrangements for bringing a newspaper into 
public notice will count for little if the notice is, after all, 
withheld. The new journalism had the further merit of 
giving its public what they liked. They might equally 
have liked something better if that something had been 
offered them ; but there can be no question that they liked 
what they got. They liked having the process of reading 
made as easy as possible. They liked having facts and argu- 
ments supplied them in inch-long paragraphs, They liked 
being informed of the sayings and doings, real or imaginary, 
of smart people. They liked to fancy themselves in Bond 
Street or the Park on a spring morning, and to have the 
imaginary conversations of those who really were there 
narrated by specially retained ladies’ maids. They liked, in 
the moments they could snatch from these absorbing themes, 
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to have their prejudices given an appearance of reason for 
the space of two paragraphs. To many this will seem a 
harsh description of the dainties which are served up every 
morning to all who care to taste them. But, even if it be 
harsh, even if the contents of the newspapers in question do 
no positive harm, even if their readers would not tolerate 
anything better, why should success in this line give an 

assured promise of equal success in a wholly different field ? 
It is the difficulty of understanding this that makes the 
announcement in The Times disturbing. We seem to be 
forced back upon some explanation which is not included 
in the words I have quoted. Are we to look for it, then, 
in the political antecedents of the new managing director ? 
We ought to be comforted, perhaps, by the assurance that 
The Times will still be conducted on lines “independent of 
party politics.” But what newspaper ever acknowledges that 
it is going to be a purely party journal? Independence is 
seldom openly disclaimed. I am not in the least inclined 
to question the honesty of the statement in The Times. 
Tariff Reformers and Free Traders are alike in this—that 
they regard the fiscal policy they prefer as something alto- 
gether above party politics ; something so essential to the 
welfare of the nation as a whole that it deserves to be, and 
in the end will be, recognised as the common property of 
all parties. Now Mr. Pearson is credited with being a 
Tariff Reform stalwart, an organiser of fiscal victory. The 
choice of him as managing director may have only an 
accidental connexion with this fact. But it is impossible 
not to feel that it may be something more, that it may herald, 
not the conversion of The Times to Tariff Reform, for that has 
long been effected, but its adoption of that exclusive—and 
excluding—method of advocating the cause from which 
its conductors have hitherto, and especially of late, dissociated 
themselves. It may be said, of course, that I am mixing 
up two distinct things, the business control and the editorial 
control. I admit that they are distinct. I admit that the 
one is concerned with the means by which the paper is 
made to sell, and the other with the opinions and principles 
for which it seeks to gain acceptance. But where the 
fortunes of a great undertaking are concerned, the two 
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elements tend to get confused, and the managing director 
may be tempted to say to the editor, “I know that the 
politics of the paper are your business, but the sale of the 
paper is my business, and I feel bound to tell you that this 
is being injured by the political line you are taking.” So 
long as only two persons, the managing director and the 
editor, are involved in this controversy—a controversy, be 
it remembered, on which great financial issues may hang— 
no harm need come of it. But behind the managing 
director may be yet greater figures, the men who have pro- 
vided the capital without which the paper cannot go on. 
If their confidence in the manager has its origin in some- 
thing deeper than mere admiration of his methods, if it is 
based on identity of political objects, the permanence of 
the editorial character of the paper may be seriously en- 
dangered. The ethics of journalism present no more 
difficult problem than the reconciliation of the editor’s 
conscience with the proprietor’s, when, as must sometimes 
happen, the two are sharply opposed. The responsibility 
of the editor is the more direct and complete, inasmuch 
as it extends to everything that is inserted in his paper. 
But the responsibility of the proprietor is real in the last 
resort, since but for his capital the paper would cease to 
appear. The difficulties which arise from this cause will 
plainly be greater as the proprietors grow in number, and 
in the case of The Times we are told, with something like 
authority, that there is to be added to the directorate at 
least one well-known name which has already been associated 
with Mr. Pearson’s political ventures. Still, it has been 
said, with some appearance of information if not of authority, 
that those who are to be concerned in the new management 
realise as fully as do the gentlemen who have so long been 
connected with the conduct of The Times editorially that 
nothing would be more fatal to the interests of the new 
company than to alter in any way “ its tone and complexion,” 
and with this we must for the present be content. 

What is it that makes The Times exactly what it is? I 
should be disposed to reply that there are three things: the 
fulness of its Parliamentary Reports, the character of its 
foreign correspondence, and its method of treating party 
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questions. In these respects, though with some possible 
deductions, it still holds a place of its own. Other news- 
papers, indeed, report in full the speeches of the two front 
benches, but to none of them can we look with anything 
like certainty for even an approach to fulness as regards the 
speeches of members who do not hold this position. Other 
newspapers give us excellent letters from their foreign cor- 
respondents in an exciting crisis—better, it may be, than 
what we find in The Times—but in none of them are we 
sure of finding that daily page of news from all countries, 
even when the contents of the telegram have no special 
interest, and are valuable less for themselves than for the 
assurance which the supply of them creates that nothing 
will happen in any part of the civilised world without our 
being informed of it. Other papers, again, will sometimes 
rise above party, and in this respect Zhe Times has not of 
late years quite maintained its old character. But there are 
still subjects in which it has recently and markedly dis- 
regarded party associations with very great gain to the 
public interest. 

By some people, it may be, I shall be thought to have 
attached too much importance to these three features. 
They will be inclined to hold that the journals which have 
relieved their columns of Parliamentary debates and of 
unimportant foreign news have thereby gained space for 
more interesting matter, while as regards politics a constant 
friend is better worth having, and a constant foe is less 
irritating, than an advocate who seems retained for the 
prosecution to-day and for the defence to-morrow. That 
these views are pretty generally held must be inferred, I 
suppose, from the extent to which the conductors of news- 
papers have made them their own. Nor, as regards this or 
that paper, is there any fault to be found with them for so 
doing. A journalist is no more bound to take upon himself 
the function of educating his countrymen than an actor is 
bound to play high tragedy or a painter to be content 
with nothing less than life-size altar-pieces. There is room 
and to spare for light journalism as well as for serious, for 
the chronicler of the trifling incidents of every day as well 
as of the occasional revolutions which shake a continent. 
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All I say is that if The Times disappeared and no other 
newspaper stepped into its place England would be very 
much the poorer. The characteristics I have mentioned 
are not characteristics that we can well spare. 

As regards the first of them, the fulness of Parliamentary 
Reports, the tendency to curtail them is in part the result 
of a larger movement in which Parliament itself has shared. 
The House of Commons especially does not hold the place 
it once held in the esteem and affection of Englishmen. 
Two of its chief functions—the control of Ministerial 
action and the checking of public expenditure—have been 
weakened by partial disuse and by the increased import- 
ance attached to the legislative side of its work. The value 
of a session has come to be estimated almost wholly by the 
amount of its output. When the whole time of the House 
is given up to getting this or that government measure a 
stage further, Ministers and their supporters alike tend to 
regard the amount rather than the quality of their activity 
as their best title to public confidence. It is plain that this 
tendency is increased by everything that withdraws the 
action of the House from the knowledge of those who elect 
it, and the newspapers are the one channel through which 
this knowledge can be obtained. To expect that all news- 
papers should make themselves this channel would be un- 
reasonable as well as futile. The majority of them have 
been created for other purposes, and the intrusion of this 
one would in the long run put an end to their existence. It 
is the more important, therefore, that the few which are in 
a position to render this service to the nation should go on 
doing so, and among these few The Times has long been the 
chief. Its Parliamentary reports give a sufficiently full 
account of what goes on in both Houses to ensure that 
nothing that the electors ought to know will long be con- 
cealed from such of them as care to be informed of it, and 
though these will always be a minority, it is this minority 
that in the long run creates and maintains public opinion. 
In what plight we should be left if Parliamentary reporting 
became a lost art may be inferred from the ignorance which 
has already become our portion as regards the discussions in 
Grand Committee. A large part of our legislation is now 
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carried on im camera, and if the reports in The Times were 
brought down to the level of all but a very few of its con- 
temporaries this would be true of pretty well the whole. 
Nor is it to be supposed that even The Times will be under 
no temptation to make this change. To be well repre- 
sented in the gallery costs money, and to a great number of 
readers the spectacle of column after column of Parlia- 
mentary speeches is among the least inviting that they 
can be offered. I am sure that the abridgement of these 
reports would greatly injure the usefulness of The Times, but 
I can quite believe that it would not affect its sale. 

What has been said about Parliamentary Reports is true 
in a lesser degree of the Foreign Correspondence. The 
action of this upon public opinion is much less direct than 
in the case of Debates. Only a small section of Englishmen 
—small, that is, in comparison with the great body of 
newspaper readers—take any continuous interest in the 
affairs of foreign countries. But it is only this small section 
that counts, since it is only their opinion that ordinarily 
weighs with those who have the conduct of our foreign 
policy. I do not mean that the picture of other countries 
which is daily presented in The Times is always fair, still less 
that it is always complete. I think that for some time past 
there have been cases in which the letters of a foreign 
correspondent have, perhaps unconsciously, taken their 
colour from the view which The Times wishes to impress 
upon its readers of events and opinions abroad. Occasionally, 
too, a correspondent of strong opinions has been left in too 
exclusive possession of the field. I do not mean that he 
ought to be silenced, or that his letters should be toned 
down. It is essential to the value of a correspondent that 
he should speak his mind freely. But where this tendency 
to see only one side of a question or a policy is evident, 
something of the other side might occasionally be furnished 
from another source. The letters of the very able Paris 
correspondent of The Times supply two examples of what I 
mean. They give what I do not doubt is a very true picture 
of the present strength of the French government. But they 
tell us hardly anything about a real intellectual force in 
French politics : the Republican opposition. Numerically, 
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of course, it is very weak, but intellectual force does some- 
times turn weakness into strength, and I think it would be 
useful to English readers who do not read French news- 
papers to be told something about the party represented by 
M. Ribot in the Chamber and by the ‘fournal des Débats in 
the press. Quite apart from politics, France is now the 
theatre of a transformation of great interest in itself and of 
special interest to English Churchmen, who may some day, 
and that, possibly, not a very distant day, find themselves in 
a similar position. Yet how little we learn from The Times 
correspondent of the way in which disestablishment is 
working—how it is regarded in the country parishes, how 
it affects congregations, whether the clergy are becoming 
more—or less—unpopular, and a dozen other things which 
go to make up the picture which some of us wish to see 
unveiled. I do not mean, of course, that the Paris corre- 
spondent should be commissioned to make these inquiries. 
Competent as he is for his proper work, he would be 
very much at sea among curés and conseils de fabrique. But 
from time to time his letters might be supplemented by 
contributions from other correspondents, and in this way 
his account of what is going on in France be made more 
complete. I have rather wandered from my original 
point—the value of The Times foreign correspondence as it 
is. But suggestions towards its perfecting are in this case 
the best tribute to its present value. 

The complete independence of party politics to which the 
new management lays claim is, I believe, beyond human 
attainment. If a man takes interest in politics at all, he will 
be disposed in favour of one party or another. He may 
indeed be more accurately described as disliking a particular 
set of opinions less rather than as loving it more, but even 
this amount of difference will, in most cases, be enough to 
determine the direction in which his sympathies will move. 
Apart, however, from this impossible detachment, there is 
another attitude which may usefully be maintained by a 
newspaper holding the position of The Times, and one which 
it once maintained more continuously than it has of late. 
The Times was once the candid friend of the government of 
the day, to whichever party that government belonged. 
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Enthusiastic partisans, no doubt, thought this a very un- 
worthy part to play. What sincerity can there be in giving 
support to-day to the cabinet about to fall and to-morrow to 
the cabinet which has stepped into its place. But the govern- 
ment of the country is something more than the govern- 
ment of a party. An incoming ministry takes over the 
whole administrative work of its predecessor, and towards 
the discharge of this duty a great newspaper may render 
really invaluable aid. Its knowledge of public opinion 
and public sentiment is of longer standing and wider 
compass than politicians engaged in active party warfare 
can ordinarily possess, and as its editor will have been 
more or less in the confidence of successive Prime Ministers, 
any counsel that he may give will have something of 
the traditional] and permanent element which attaches to 
the suggestions of the Sovereign. How valuable such an 
element may be in ministerial discussions we have lately 
learned from Queen Victoria’s Letters. Over and above 
this, moreover, there is the steadying influence which 
The Times has often exerted in moments of public excite- 
ment. For years past, for instance, it has been of the 
utmost use in creating and giving consistency to our 
naval policy. It has stimulated the Admiralty when they 
might have hesitated to incur necessary expenditure, it has 
defended it against those sudden panics which refuse to be 
allayed except by a large increase of expenditure which is 
already adequate. It has done another good work of the 
same kind in reference to the army. It has helped to un- 
ravel the inevitable complications of Mr. Haldane’s scheme, 
and refused to make any use of the opportunities which 
those complications offered for the scoring of party triumphs. 

Incidents such as these come naturally to the mind at the 
moment when those embarking in the new venture have to 
consider whether they shall maintain the character of the 
paper unchanged or sacrifice a great and distinct tradition to 
the possible attainment of a popularity which at best they must 
share with more than one rival. In common with every 
well-wisher to The Times I can but hope that they will prefer 
the more heroic course. 

D. C. LATHBURY 
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MODERNISM 
Il. ITS ARGUMENTS 


N spite of orthodox protest and even Papal thunder, 

the Modernists attempt to fit the old theology and the 

old forms of Religion to new circumstances and a new 
knowledge. ‘‘' There is no need,” says Father Tyrrell, “ of 
a violent revolution, but only of a quiet, steady re-reading 
and re-interpretation of existing institutions.”! It is with 
the attempts to justify such an attitude by argument that 
we shall now deal. For if the Modernists are to convince 
thinking men, they must show how this “ re-reading and 
re-interpretation ”” is more reasonable than the attempt to 
move from strict logical knowledge, such as we at present 
have, towards any form of Religion, Faith or Mysticism 
which follows naturally from that knowledge. 

To summarise the arguments of Modernism—it seems 
that it is said, first, that Religion should emphasise in its 
forms our continuity with the past; we are therefore to 
accept past forms of Religion, and carefully modify them 
in a limited way. For the purposes of this argument we 
are referred sometimes to the theory of Evolution: real 
progress in dogma is said to occur by imperceptible varia- 
tions of an original type. Thus the appeal is made to 
conservative feelings, that are always most prominent in any 
connexion with Religion. And indeed, to be conservative 
of those things that relate to the very core of life is a 
natural policy; the attitude of quiet and patience is a 
philosophic one. But it does not follow that such an 
attitude and such a policy are the best or most reasonable in 


1 Through Scylla and Charybdis, p. 385. 
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any circumstances whatever. Nor does it follow that real 
continuity with the past can only be obtained if the new 
development shows only slight changes as compared to the 
old form. There is a convenient omission of certain facts of 
evolution, certain modes of development, by the Modernist 
writers who talk so glibly of dogma developing. Impercept- 
ible modification may be the normal method of change in 
Nature: and gradual correction may be the usual mark 
of growing thought. But neither of these is invariable. 
There are startling changes in Nature; there are crises in 
the history of thought. Why should we be confined in 
our idea of development by the metaphor of acorn and oak ? 
There are such things as the sudden metamorphosis in the 
life of a moth or a butterfly. Further, as regards a race 
and not an individual, surely Modernists forget that 
“secular” changes which are sufficient to fit an organism 
to a fairly stable environment are replaced by “ periodic” 
(sometimes revolutionary) changes when the environment 
is entirely changed. 

And clearly, if the Modernist apology be understood to 
mean that any change of a revolutionary nature would 
destroy true Religion, it is false historically. If, however, 
the Modernists imply that this is not a period of social 
revolution, we must disagree with them. Obviously the 
view we take of Religion and its necessary forms must be 
dependent upon a view of the general circumstances of the 
time. Now we suggest that, perhaps owing to an attention 
too much confined to particular classes of religious men, the 
Modernists are mistaken in their view of the present world. 
We are now, it seems to us, living in a period of change 
greater than any renaissance. Not, indeed, that the change 
is of the same sort—discovery has not been so startling as it 
was then—but it is a change more vitally important for 
human conduct, and therefore for Religion. 

Now the very framework of our social fabric is chang- 
ing. In great part the change has already occurred among 
the aristocracy of intellect, but it is only a question of 
a few years before we see it appearing among the rest of 
mankind. It is not a period of economic upheaval, not a 
period of scientific research, so much as a period of social 
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revolution. Not the physical world has changed, as it did 
at the Renaissance, but the social environment. And there 
has not been any sudden event which has marked or 
originated the change: for years it has been proceeding— 
perhaps even before the days of the abolition of slavery. 
Now at last we are becoming conscious that the world has 
far: different meanings and human conduct far other values 
than the old faiths have taught us. Literature has destroyed 
the old boundaries of the classes and the masses ; Mechanism 
is at present destroying the possibility of “lower” classes. 
‘The ideal of the family is changed utterly in practice among 
ordinary men, and in theory among thinkers ; and in spite 
of Modernists, it is not true historically to say that the 
absolute equality of man and woman is a “ Christian ” idea. 
Again, man is becoming delocalised and even universalised 
in his sympathy and his thought. History does not all 
lead up to us: for beyond Western nations we know of 
many inspiring ideals, and we have gained much from races 
that our fathers regarded as barbarous. We look in vain 
’ for such changes, except at periods such as that of the birth 
of Christianity in the West, and perhaps of Buddhism in 
the East. And in such circumstances the argument. that 
religious thought should be bound by traditional formulas 
falls to the ground ; it is not that the past forms of Religion 
are despised, but that they are utterly inadequate. A larger 
faith will find that continuity with the past which may be 
essential to Religion, even though revolution take the place 
of reformation. 

A second argument of Modernism is based upon the 
authority which common thought and experience should 
exert over the isolated individual. Among Protestants, and 
perhaps in defiance of Protestantism, we find an appeal to 
the traditional teaching, on which true Religion is sup- 
posed to rest, against the critical and inquiring spirit of the 
individual. But among Catholics the assertions are even 
clearer : for Father Tyrrell preaches “the subjection of the 
individual mind, will and sentiment in matters of religion 
to the collective mind, will and sentiment of the com- 
munity ; of the private to the Catholic conscience.” ! Thus 


1 Through Scylla and Charybdis, p. 58. 
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also he speaks of the “‘ personal fallacies of inference and 
induction”—as though community inference, whatever 
that may be, were immune to fallacy. In spite of words, 
it seems that the appeal is directed against reasoning. 
Thus once more, following the great irrationalist Newman, 
it is said that “reason can but offer this or that solution. 
It is conscience that by an act of eager recognition leaps 
forward to grasp its own, to lift the assent of reason to the 
level of a faith that can afford to dispense with reason’s 
suffrage.”’ Argument is almost impossible with those 
who can afford so much; but we may assert that “a 
mysticism which ignored the claims of the understanding 
would, no doubt, be doomed. None ever went about to 
break logic, but in the end logic broke him.” ? 

It would be cruel to point out that the Modernists are 
themselves individuals using reason against the traditional 
orthodoxy. They are well aware of the desperate straits to 
which they have been reduced by the use of an orthodox 
premiss in the attempt to make a conclusion which the 
orthodox will not accept. But in any case we fail to see 
the force of the appeal against individual reasoning. Indeed 
we had thought that Christ Himself used reason against 
tradition: and it is believed that the modernism of in- 
troducing into Christianity Pagan ideas of the Temple and 
the Sacrifice was an accommodation of a later age. And 
surely if we are supposed to be old enough to judge for 
ourselves in Politics or Art, why should the highest and 
deepest of human activities be left to the arbitrary guidance 
of an uncriticised tradition? Our fathers have told us 
much that is false: they are not likely to be any more 
correct in Religion than in Science. 

In every question with respect to truth authority is 
based upon knowledge; and knowledge is always the 
possession of an individual. We do not mean to assert 
individualism : the individual is never an isolated unit, and 
we have already remarked that thinking men have learnt 
something from Hegel as well as from Mill. It is the 
Modernists who in the attempt to oppose the community to 


1 Through Scylla and np p. 277. 


2 McTaggart, Hegelian 


osmology, p. 292. 
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the individual have ended by making the individual an 
irrational unit in an unconscious herd. Against them the 
words of Mill have direct force: for what he says of the 
State can be equally said of the religious sect : “The worth 
of a State in the long run is the worth of the individuals 
who compose it ; and a State which postpones the interests 
of their mental expansion and elevation, to a little more of 
administrative skill . . ., a State which dwarfs its men, in 
order that they may be more docile instruments in its hands 
even for beneficial purposes—will find that with small men 
no great thing can really be accomplished.” ! 

Lastly, we may refer to the Modernist method : a third 
argument for Modernism rests upon the possibility of 
“explaining” creeds in accordance with the demands of 
the scientific intellect. Now the process of explanation has 
always seemed to give a non-natural meaning to words, if 
these words are traditional. Hence the Modernist is 
suspected of being somewhat disingenuous: for it seems to 
the common man that he is saying—Why reject what you 
can explain away? Why oppose what you can neglect? 
And the counter-question is obvious—Why trouble at all 
about what has to be explained away? Why avoid men- 
tioning what is not true? If, however, the Modernist 
maintains that theological statements do not contain truth, 
but some indefinable emotion or value, then Modernism 
belongs to the province of esthetics. Only let us be quite 
clear that—in spite of poets—beauty is not truth. Many 
lies are beautiful. 

But in fact the method of Modernism is illegitimate if 
it be adopted as a means of reaching truth. For if what is 
traditionally accepted has to be modified by a conclusion 
reached from other premisses than tradition, there can be no 
truth at all in the traditional statement, regarded purely as 
traditional. For the test of truth is acknowledged to be a 
purely scientific one, if we are to modify all creeds in 
reference to scientific statement. And if the test of truth 
is scientific the ultimate source is so also: because, to 
acknowledge such a test of truth is to understand the word 
“truth” as meaning one definite thing—namely, the quality 

1 Liberty (in fine). 
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of a statement which is part of a scientific and logically 
coherent system of knowledge. Statements with such a 
quality can only arise from a source which is ultimately 
scientific. And all this is merely the philosophic rendering 
of what every one knows to be a fact: individual ex- 
perience and the little system of statements arising from 
that must be the core of all real knowledge. The state- 
ments of other people (authorities) are accepted as know- 
ledge in so far as they explain the problems that personal 
knowledge is inadequate to answer: and such statements 
are accepted as a continuance, not necessarily a correction, 
of individual knowledge. The statements of authority are 
accepted by the thinking man as explanations of fact. 
When they cease to be such, and themselves require ex- 
planation, then they cease to be true as scientific knowledge, 
and become historically interesting survivals. Such is the 
objection against the Modernist explanation of what once 
was an explanation, but is such no longer. They are using 
an obsolete theory of knowledge. 

But they have had predecessors. The Modernist 
principle of explanation is the old method of allegory. 
That method was adopted by the Stoics, and carried to an 
arbitrary perfection in the years that saw the birth of 
Christian theology. The argument of Pagan Modernists 
ran thus: Homer was wrong, unless he meant something 
different from what he said (“Opypog voéByoev, ci py 
yarnyopyrev). In the same way the Modernist says: If 
Revelation means anything it means this. That it should 
mean something is accepted traditionally ; that it cannot 
mean what it seems to mean is proved scientifically :_there- 
fore we modify. Now the effort to find a shelter for 
scientific knowledge under traditional formulas is praise- 
worthy, but it is patch-work philosophy. The old garment 
thus mended shows in the end even greater rents. 

It cannot be. The exasperated Deity of an Original 
Sin doctrine is not the world-ground or the supra-personal 
Absolute, nor even the Immanent God. We are amused at 
the efforts of Philo to explain away “Moses” into a 
Platonist ; we know of the failure of devout men with a 
smattering of science who tried to explain Zeus as the All. 
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Why, then, should we painfully “explain” an Almighty 
Father gloating over Hell, any more than a Cronos eating 
stones, or a Moloch feeding upon babies? Why bother to 
say that bread is flesh if you have to explain that you do 
not mean it? It is juggling with words to teach the old 
formulas when they are false. Certainly we shall keep 
much of the language of theology when the myths it 
explained are dead and buried. But we may leave such 
conservative effects to the unconscious processes of history, 
and fix our minds on conscious progress. For surely true 
Religion cannot be bound up with the discovery of obscure 
meanings in perfectly plain words. And let it not be said 
that the formulas are morally beneficent. First the truth, 
then utility—such has always been the cry of true Religion. 
“The truth of an opinion is part of its utility” ; or again— 
“The truer and stronger faith is simply the belief that the 
more we know the more the truth will harmonise with all 
that is best within us ; and this is simply another form of 
the belief in reason, since reason is in essence nothing other 
than a many-sided harmony. And if the narrow belief that 
will not leapn is strong for the time, and carries things with 
a rush, the wider conviction of reason is always silently at 
work wearing out prejudice and hate, and grinding down 
the fabric of dogma slowly but remorselessly like the mills of 
God.” ! This, indeed, was the faith of the first preachers of 
Christianity, who did not attempt to assimilate or allegorise. 
Christianity itself came into being as a protest and a re- 
volution ; it did not explain, it denied. It is not, therefore, 
from any lack of sympathy with the wants of the ordinary 
man that strict thinkers oppose traditional forms of creed ; 
but because they feel that it is a truer beneficence to give 
men the unpalatable truth rather than satisfy an unhealthy 
appetite with well-served falsehoods. Perhaps even we 
may hold, with Sir Leslie Stephen, “the pleasant old 
doctrine that truth has a tendency to prevail.” 

There may still be a place for explanation, but the 
nobler work, the more truly religious work, as it seems to 


1 Hobhouse, Theory of Knowledge, p. 620; cf. also Fechner, Zendavesta, 
xiv.—“Ich , , . glaube dass nichts wahr sein kann, was nicht auch gut ist zu 
glauben, am wahrsten aber das, was am besten.” 
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us, is one of construction. ‘There comes a time when no 
propping will sustain the old building ; or, to change the 
metaphor, after the tree has lived its life, care and pruning 
may do something, but pathetically it dies. And already, 
unless our eyes deceive us, the new plant is pushing through 
the sod. We may love the past, but we cannot altogether 
admire it ; we may hate revolutions, but we cannot always 
await developments. We do not, of course, now offer any 
alternative to the Religions for which the Modernists 
apologise, yet criticism does not end in mere negation. It 
is obvious that our criticism has turned against Modernism, 
because to us the dogmas of tradition seem to be obsolete. 
This seems the more clear from the violent and unsuccess- 
ful efforts that are made to support them—apart from the 
fact that they inspire few of the best men of our day. 

Now the highest interests of humanity cannot be 
enclosed in formulas. Whether we call ourselves religious 
or mystical, whether we speak of God or Absolute, our ideal 
is no less high than that of the Modernists. Dogma we 
may indeed have, though we call it by a different name. But 
our Dogma is no mere traditional formula: it is opinion 
based upon positive knowledge. We may even “explain” 
our Mysticism, but we shall explain the world of experience, 
not dead words. And when our explanation itself needs 
explaining we hope that our children will reject it. The 
sane critic, therefore, aims at something more than de- 
struction and opposition : for beyond these he is led by the 
thought of a new creation. Other hands may cast the seed, 
but the office of clearing the ground is not ignoble. We 
may not see the blade, we may be forgotten when the full 
corn is in the ear; but a Faith has guided us. We may 
call it the Faith of those who have passed beyond child- 
hood, for it is the Faith in Reason. 


Crecit DeELIsLtE Burns 
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SHELLEY’S VIEW OF POETRY 


A LECTURE 


4h ideas of Wordsworth and of Coleridge about 
poetry have often been discussed and are familiar. 
Those of Shelley are much less so, and in his 
eloquent exposition of them there is a radiance which 
almost conceals them from many readers. I wish, at the 
cost of all the radiance, to try to see them and show them 
rather more distinctly. Even if they had little value for the 
theory of poetry, they would still have much as material for 
that theory, since they allow us to see something of a poet’s 
experience in conceiving and composing. And, in addition, 
they throw light on some of the chief characteristics of 
Shelley’s own poetry. 

His poems in their turn form one of the sources from 
which his ideas on poetry are to be gathered. We have 
also some remarks in his letters and in prose pieces not 
devoted to this subject. We have the prefaces to those of 
his works which he himself published. And lastly, we have 
the Defence of Poetry. This essay was written in reply to 
an attack on the poetry of the time by Shelley’s friend 
Peacock,—not a favourable specimen of Peacock’s writing. 
The Defence, we can see, was hurriedly composed, and it 
remains a fragment, being only the first of three projected 
parts. It contains a good deal of historical matter, highly 
interesting but too extensive to be considered here. Being 
polemical, it no doubt exaggerates such of Shelley’s views 
as collided with those of his antagonist. But, besides being 
the only full expression of these views, it is the most mature, 
for it was written little more than a year before his death. 
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It appears to owe very little either to Wordsworth’s Prefaces 
or to Coleridge’s Bigraphia Literaria, but there are a few 
reminiscences of Sidney’s Apo/ogy, which Shelley had read 
just before he wrote his own Defence ; and it shows, like 
much of his mature poetry, how deeply he was influenced 
by the more imaginative dialogues of Plato. 


I 


Any one familiar with the manner in which Shelley in 
his verse habitually represents the world could guess at his 
general view of poetry. ‘The world to him is a melancholy 
place, a “dim vast vale of tears,” illuminated in flashes by 
the light of a hidden but glorious power. Nor is this 
power, as that favourite metaphor would imply, wholly 
outside the world. It works within it as a soul contending 
with obstruction and striving to penetrate and transform the 
whole mass. And though the fulness of its glory is con- 
cealed, its nature is known in outline. It is the realised 
perfection of everything good and beautiful on earth ; or, in 
other words, all such goodness and beauty is its partial 
manifestation. “All,” I say: for the splendour of nature, 
the love of lovers, all affections and virtues, every good 
action and just law, the wisdom of philosophy, the creations 
of art, the truths deformed by superstitious religion, are 
equally operations or appearances of this hidden power. It 
is of the first importance for the understanding of Shelley to 
realise how strong in him is the sense and conviction of this 
unity in life: it is one of his Platonic traits. The Intel- 
lectual Beauty of his Hymn is absolutely the same thing as 
the Liberty of his Ode, the Great Spirit of Love that he in- 
vokes to bring freedom to Naples, the One which in Adonais 
he contrasts with the Many, the Spirit of Nature of Queen 
Mab, and the Vision of Alastor and Epipsychidion. The 
skylark of the famous stanzas is free from our sorrows, not 
because it is below them, but because, as an embodiment of 
that perfection, it knows the rapture of love without its 
satiety, and understands death as we cannot. The voice ‘of 
the mountain, if a whole nation could hear it with the 
poet’s ear, would “ repeal large codes of fraud and woe” ; it 
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is the same voice as the reformer’s and the martyr’s. And 
in the far-off day when the “ plastic stress” of this power 
has overcome the last resistance and is all in all, outward 
nature, which now suffers with man, will be redeemed 
with him, and man, in becoming politically free, will 
become also the perfect lover. Evidently, then, poetry, as 
the world now is, must be one of the voices of this power, 
or one tone of its voice. To use the language so dear to 
Shelley, it is the revelation of those eternal ideas which lie 
behind the many-coloured, ever-shifting veil that we call 
reality or life. Or rather, it is one such revelation among 
many. 

When we turn to the Defence of Poetry we meet sub- 
stantially the same view, There is indeed a certain change ; 
for Shelley is now philosophising and writing prose. Thus 
we hear nothing at first of that perfect power at the heart 
of things, and Shelley begins by considering poetry as a 
creation rather than a revelation. But we soon find that 
this creation is no mere fancy ; it represents “ those forms 
which are common to universal nature and existence,” and 
“a poem is the very image of life expressed in its eternal 
truth.” We notice, further, that the more voluntary and 
conscious work of invention and execution is regarded as 
quite subordinate in the creative process. It is a process in 
which the mind, obedient to an influence which it does not 
understand and cannot control, is driven to produce images 
of perfection which rather form themselves in it than are 
formed by it. The greatest stress is laid on this influence or 
inspiration ; and in the end we learn that the origin of the 
whole process lies in certain exceptional moments when 
visitations of thought and feeling, elevating and delightful 
beyond all expression, but always arising unforeseen and 
departing unbidden, reach the soul; that these are, as it were, 
the interpenetration of a diviner nature through our own; 
and that the province of the poet is to arrest these ap- 
paritions, to veil them in language, to colour every other 
form he touches with their evanescent hues, and so to 
“redeem from decay the visitations of the divinity in man.” 

Even more decided is the emphasis laid on the unity of 
all the forms in which the ideal appears. Indeed, through- 
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out a large part of the essay, that “ Poetry ” which Shelley 
is defending is something very much wider than poetry in 
the usual sense. He is attacking the notion that poetry 
and its influence steadily decline as civilisation advances, 
and that they are giving place, and ought to give place, to 
reasoning and the pursuit of utility. And he maintains, on 
the contrary, that imagination was, is, and always will be, 
the prime source of everything that has intrinsic value in 
life. Reasoning, he declares, cannot create, it can only 
operate upon the products of imagination; and, further, 
the predominance of mere reasoning and mere utility has 
become in great part an evil; for while it has deluged us 
with material goods and moral truths, we distribute the 
goods iniquitously and fail to apply the truths, because, for 
want of imagination, we have not sympathy in our hearts 
and do not feel what we know. In defending poetry, 
therefore, he means to defend not merely literature in verse, 
but whatever prose writing is allied to it in substance and 
form ; all the other fine arts; and, in addition, all actions, 
inventions, institutions, and even ideas and moral disposi- 
tions, which imagination brings into being in its effort to 
satisfy the longing for perfection. Painters and musicians 
are poets. Plato and Bacon, even Herodotus and Livy, 
were poets, however large may be the part of their works 
which is not poetry. So were the men who invented the 
arts of life, constructed laws for tribes or cities, disclosed, as 
sages or founders of religion, the excellence of justice and 
love. And every one, Shelley would say, who, perceiving 
the beauty of an imagined virtue or deed, translates the 
image into a fact, is so far a poet. For all these things 
come from imagination. 

Shelley's exposition of this, which is probably the most 
original part of his theory, is not very clear; but, if I 
understand his meaning, that which he takes to happen in 
all these cases might be thus described. The imagination 
—that is to say, the soul imagining—has before it, or feels 
within it, something which, answering perfectly to the 
soul’s nature, fills it with delight and a desire to realise 
what delights it. This something, for want of a better 
name, we may call an idea, though it is mot a fully 
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conscious idea. The reason why these ideas thus delight the 
imagining soul is that they are, in fact, images or forebod- 
ings of its own perfection—of itself become perfect, in one 
aspect or another. These aspects are as various as the 
elements and forms of its own inner life and outward 
existence ; and so the idea may be that of the perfect 
harmony of will and feeling (a virtue), or of the perfect 
union of soul with soul (love), or of the perfect order of 
certain social relations or forces (a law or institution), or 
of the perfect adjustment of intellectual elements (a truth) ; 
and soon. The formation and expression of any such idea 
is thus the work of Poetry in the widest sense ; while at 
the same time (as we must add, to complete Shelley’s 
thought) any such idea is a gleam or apparition of the 
perfect Intellectual Beauty. 

I choose this particular title of the hidden power in 
order to point out (what the reader is left to observe for 
himself) that the imaginative idea is always regarded by 
Shelley as beautiful. It is an end in itself, not a mere means; 
it is immediately attractive; and it has the formal characters 
of beauty. For, as will have been noticed in the instances 
given, it is always the image of an order, or harmony, or 
unity in variety, of the elements concerned. Shelley some- 
times even speaks of their “rhythm.” For example, he uses 
this word in reference to an action; and I quote the passage 
because, though it occurs at some distance from the ex- 
position of his main view, it illustrates it well. He is 
saying that the true poetry of Rome, unlike that of Greece, 
did not fully express itself in poems. ‘The true poetry of 
Rome lived in its institutions: for whatever of beautiful, 
true and majestic they contained, could have sprung only 
from the faculty which creates the order in which the 
consist. The life of Camillus; the death of Regulus; the 
expectation of the senators, in their god-like state, of the 
victorious Gauls; the refusal of the Republic to make peace 
with Hannibal after the battle of Canne”—these he 
describes as “a rhythm and order in the shows of life,” an 
order not arranged with a view to utility or outward result, 
but due to the imagination, which, “ beholding the beauty of 
this order, created it out of itself according to its own idea.” 
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If this, then, is the nature of Poetry in the widest sense, 
how does the poet, in the special sense, differ from other 
unusually creative souls? Not essentially in the inspiration 
and general substance of his poetry, but in the kind of 
expression he gives to them. In so far as he is a poet, his 
medium of expression, of course, is not virtue, or action, 
or law; poetry is one of the arts. And again, it differs 
from the rest, because its particular vehicle is language. We 
have now to see, therefore, what Shelley has to say of the 
form of poetry, and especially of poetic language. 

First, he claims for language the highest place among 
the vehicles of artistic expression, on the ground that it is the 
most direct and also the most plastic. It is itself produced 
by imagination instead of being simply encountered by it, 
and it has no relation except to imagination; whereas any 
more material medium has a nature of its own, and relations 
to other things in the material world, and this nature and 
these relations intervene between the artist’s conception and 
his expression of it in the medium. It is to the superiority 
of its vehicle that Shelley attributes the greater fame which 
poetry has always enjoyed as compared with other arts. 
He forgets (if I may interpose a word of criticism) that the 
media of the other arts have, on their side, certain advantages 
over language, and that these perhaps counterbalance the 
inferiority which he notices. He would also have found it 
difficult to show that language, on its physical side, is any 
more a product of imagination than stone or pigments. 
And his idea that the medium in the other arts is an obstacle 
intervening between conception and expression is, to say the 
least, one-sided. A sculptor, painter, or musician, would 
probably reply that it is only the qualities of his medium that 
enable him to express at all; that what he expresses is 
inseparable from the vehicle of expression ; and that he has 
no conceptions which are not from the beginning sculptur- 
esque, pictorial, or musical. It is true, no doubt, that the 
medium is an obstacle as well as a medium ; but this is also 
true of language. 
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But to resume. Language, Shelley goes on to say, 
receives in poetry a peculiar form. As it represents in its 
meaning a perfection which is always an order, harmony, 
or rhythm, so it itself, as so much sound, zs an order, har- 
mony, or rhythm. It is measured language, which is not 
the proper vehicle for the mere recital of facts or for mere 
reasoning. For Shelley, however, this measured language is 
not of necessity metrical. The order or measure may 
remain at the stage which it reaches in beautiful prose, 
like that of Plato, the melody of whose language, Shelley 
declares, is the most intense it is possible to conceive. It 
may again advance to metre; and metrical form, according 
to Shelley, is convenient, popular, and preferable, especially 
in poetry containing much action. But he will not have 
any new great poet tied down to it. It is not essential, 
while measure is absolutely so. For it is no mere accident 
of poetry that its language is measured, nor does a delight 
in this measure mean little. As sensitiveness to the order of 
the relations of sounds is always connected with sensitiveness 
to the order of the relations of thoughts, so also the harmony 
of the words is scarcely less indispensable than their mean- 
ing to the communication of the influence of poetry. 
“ Hence,” says Shelley, “ the vanity of translation : it were 
as wise to cast a violet into a crucible that you might 
discover the formal principle of its colour and odour, as seek 
to transfuse from one language into another the creations of 
a poet.” Strong words to come from the translator of the 
Hymn to Mercury and of Agathon’s speech in the Symposium ! 
And is not all that Shelley says of the difference between 
measured and unrhythmical language applicable, at least in 
some degree, to the difference between metrical and merely 
measured language? Could he really have supposed that 
metre is no more than a “ convenience,” which contributes 
nothing of any account to the influence of poetry? But 
I will not criticise. Let me rather point out how sur- 
prising, at first sight, and how significant, is Shelley’s 
insistence on the importance of measure or rhythm. No 
one could assert more absolutely than he the identity of 
the general substance of poetry with that of moral life 
and action, of the other arts, and of the higher kinds of 
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philosophy. And yet it would be difficult to go beyond 
the emphasis of his statement that the formal element (as he 
understood it) is indispensable to the effect of poetry. 
Shelley, however, nowhere considers this element more 
at length. He has no discussions, like those of Words- 
worth and Coleridge, on diction. He never says, with 
Keats, that he looks on fine phrases like a lover. We hear 
of his deep-drawn sigh of satisfaction as he finished reading 
a passage of Homer, but not of his shouting his delight 
as he ramped through the meadows of Spenser, at some 
marvellous flower. When in his letters he refers to any 
poem he is reading he scarcely ever mentions particular 
lines or expressions, and we have no evidence that, like 
Coleridge and Keats, he was a curious student of metrical 
effects or the relations of vowel-sounds. I doubt if all this 
is wholly accidental. Poetry was to him so essentially an 
effusion of aspiration, love and worship, that we can imagine 
his feeling it almost an impiety to break up its unity even 
for purposes of study, and to give a separate attention to its 
means of utterance. And what he does say on the subject 
confirms this impression. In the first place, as I have 
mentioned, he lays great stress on inspiration; and _ his 
statements, if exaggerated and misleading, must reflect in 
some measure his own experience. No poem, however 
inspired, is, he declares, more than a feeble shadow of the 
original conception; for when composition begins, inspiration 
is already on the decline. And so in a letter he speaks of 
the detail of execution destroying all wild and beautiful 
visions. Still, inspiration, if it declines, does not depart; 
and he appeals to the greatest poets of his day whether it 
is not an error to assert that the finest passages of poetry 
are produced by labour and study. These have their place 
only in the parts which form a connection between the 
inspired passages, and he speaks with contempt of the fifty- 
six various readings of the first line of the Or/ando Furioso. 
He seems to exaggerate on this matter because in the 
Defence his foe is cold reason and calculation. In other 
places he writes more truly of the original conception as 
being obscure as well as intense; from which it would 
seem to follow that the feeble shadow, if darker, is at least 
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more distinct than the original. He forgets, too, what is 
certainly the fact, that the poet in reshaping and revising 
is able to reawaken in some degree the inspiration of the 
first impulse. And we know from himself that his greatest 
works cost him a severe labour not confined to the execu- 
tion, while his manuscripts show plenty of various readings, 
if never so many as fifty-six in one line. 

Still, what he says is highly characteristic of his own 
practice in composition. He allowed the rush of his ideas to 
have its way, without pausing to complete a troublesome line 
or find a word that did not come; and the next day (if ever) 
he filled up the gaps and smoothed the ragged edges. And 
the result answers to his theory. Keats was right in telling 
him that he might be more of an artist. His language, 
indeed, unlike Wordsworth’s or Byron’s, is always that of 
a poet ; we never hear his mere speaking voice ; but he is 
frequently diffuse and obscure, and even in fine passages his 
constructions are sometimes trailing and amorphous, The 
glowing metal rushes into the mould so vehemently that it 
overleaps the bounds and fails to find its way into all the 
little crevices, But no poetry is more manifestly inspired, 
and even when it is plainly imperfect it is sometimes so 
inspired that it is impossible to wish it changed. It has 
the rapture of the mystic, and that is too rare to lose. 
Tennyson quaintly said of the hymn Life of Life: “He 
seems to go up into the air and burst.” It is true: and, if 
we are to speak of poems as fireworks, I would not compare 
Life of Life with a great set piece of Homer or Shakespeare 
which illumines the whole sky ; but, all the same, there 
is no more thrilling sight than the heavenward rush of a 
rocket, and it bursts at a height no other fire can reach. 

In addition to his praise of inspiration Shelley has some 
scattered remarks on another point which show the same 
spirit. He could not bear in poetic style any approach to 
artifice, or any sign that the writer had a theory or system 
of style. He thought Keats’s earlier poems faulty in this 
respect, and there is probably a reference to Wordsworth in 
the following sentence from the Preface to the Revolt of 
Islam: “Nor have I permitted any system relating to mere 
words to divert the attention of the reader, from whatever 
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interest I may have succeeded in creating, to fny own 
ingenuity in contriving,—to disgust him according to the 
rules of criticism. I have simply clothed my thoughts in 
what appeared to me the most obvious and appropriate 
language. A person familiar with nature, and with the 
most celebrated productions of the human mind, can scarcely 
err in following the instinct, with respect to selection of 
language, produced by that familiarity.” ! His own poetic 
style certainly corresponds with his intention. It cannot give 
the kind of pleasure afforded by what may be called without 
disparagement a learned and artful style, such as Virgil’s 
or Milton’s ; but, like the best writing of Shakespeare and 
Goethe, it is, with all its individuality, almost entirely free 
from mannerism and the other vices of self-consciousness, 
and appears to flow so directly from the thought that one 
is ashamed to admire it for itself. This is equally so 
whether the appropriate style is impassioned and highly 
figurative or simple and even plain. It is indeed in the 
latter case that Shelley wins his greatest, because most 
difficult, triumph. In the dialogue part of Fulian and 
Maddalo he has succeeded remarkably in keeping the style 
quite close to that of familiar though serious conversa- 
tion, while making it nevertheless unmistakably poetic. 
And the Cenci is an example of a success less complete 
only because the problem was even harder. The ideal of 
the style of tragic drama in the nineteenth or twentieth 
century should surely be, not to reproduce with modifica- 
tions the style of Shakespeare, but to do what Shakespeare 
did—to idealise, without transforming, the language of 
contemporary speech. Shelley in the Cenci seems to me to 
have come nearest to this ideal. 


III. 


So much for general exposition. If now we consider 
more closely what Shelley says of the substance of poetry, 


1 Cf. from the Preface to the Cenci: “I entirely agree with those modern 
critics who assert that, in order to move men to true sympathy, we must use 
the familiar language of men. . . . But it must be the real language of men 
in general, and not that of any particular class to whose society the writer 
happens to belong.” 
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a question at once arises. He may seem to think of poetry 
solely as the direct expression of perfection in some form, 
and accordingly to think of its effect as simply joy or 
delighted aspiration. Much of his own poetry, too, is 
such an expression; and we understand when we find him 
saying that Homer embodied the ideal perfection of his 
age in human character, and unveiled in Achilles, Hector, 
and Ulysses “ the truth and beauty of friendship, patriotism, 
and persevering devotion to an object.” But poetry, it is 
obvious, is not wholly, perhaps not even mainly, of this 
kind. What is to be said, on Shelley’s theory, of his own 
melancholy lyrics, those “sweetest songs” that “tell of 
saddest thought” ? What of satire, or the epic of conflict 
and war, or of tragic exhibitions of violent and destructive 
passion? Does not his theory reflect the weakness of his 
own practice, his tendency to portray a thin and abstract 
ideal instead of interpreting the concrete detail of nature 
and life ; and ought we not to oppose to it a theory which 
would consider poetry simply as a representation of fact ? 
To this last question I should answer No.  Shelley’s 
theory, rightly understood, will take in, I think, everything 
really poetic. And to a considerable extent he himself 
shows the way to meet these doubts. He did not mean 
that the immediate subject of poetry must be perfection in 
some form. ‘The poet, he says, can colour with the hues 
of the ideal everything he touches. If so, he may write 
of absolutely anything so long as he can so colour it, and 
nothing would be excluded from his province except such 
things, if such exist, in which no positive relation to the 
ideal, however indirect, can be shown or intimated. Thus, 
to take the instance of Shelley’s melancholy lyrics, clearly 
the lament which arises from loss of the ideal, and mourns 
the evanescence of its visitations or the desolation of its 
absence, is indirectly an expression of the ideal ; and so on 
Shelley’s theory is the simplest song of unhappy love or 
the simplest dirge. Further, he himself observes that, 
though the joy of poetry is often unalloyed, yet the pleasure 
of the “ highest portions of our being is frequently connected 
with the pain of the inferior,” that “the pleasure that is 
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and that not sorrow only, but “ terror, anguish, despair itself, 
are often the chosen expressions of an approximation to the 
highest good.” ‘That, then, which appeals poetically to 
such painful emotions will again be an indirect portrayal of 
the ideal ; and it is clear, 1 think, that this was how Shelley 
in the Defence regarded heroic and tragic poetry, whether 
narrative or dramatic, with its manifestly imperfect char- 
acters and its exhibition of conflict and wild passion. He 
had, it is true, another and an unsatisfactory way of explain- 
ing the presence of these things in poetry ; and I will refer 
to this in a moment. But he tells us that the Athenian 
tragedies represent the highest idealisms (his name for ideals) 
of passion and of power (not merely of virtue) ; and that 
in them we behold ourselves, “under a thin disguise of 
circumstance, stripped of all but that ideal perfection’ and 
energy which every one feels to be the internal type of all 
that he loves, admires, and would become.” He writes of 
Milton’s Satan in somewhat the same strain. The Shake- 
spearean tragedy from which he most often quotes is one in 
which evil holds the stage, Macéeth ; and he was inclined 
to think King Lear, which certainly is no direct portrait of 
perfection, the greatest drama in the world. Lastly, in the 
Preface to his own Cenci he truly says that the story is 
fearful and monstrous, but that “the poetry which exists 
in these tempestuous sufferings and crimes,” if duly brought 
out, “‘mitigates the pain of the contemplation of moral 
deformity”: so that he regards Count Cenci himself as a 
poetic character, and therefore as in some sense an expression 
of the ideal. He does not further explain his meaning. 
Perhaps it was that the perfection which poetry is to exhibit 
includes, together with those qualities which win our 
immediate and entire approval, others which are capable 
of becoming the instruments of evil. For these, the energy, 
power and passion of the soul, though they may be per- 
verted, are in themselves elements of perfection; and so, 
even in their perversion or their combination with moral 
deformity, they retain their value, they are not simply ugly 
or horrible, but appeal through emotions predominantly 
painful to the same love of the ideal which is directly 
satisfied by pictures of goodness and beauty. Now to these 
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various considerations we shall wish to add others ; but if 
we bear these in mind, I believe we shall find Shelley’s 
theory wide enough, and must hold that the substance of 
poetry is never mere fact, but is always ideal, though its 
method of representation is sometimes more direct, sometimes 
more indirect. 

Nevertheless, he does not seem to have made his view 
quite clear to himself, or to hold to it consistently. We 
are left with the impression, not merely that he personally 
preferred the direct method (as he was, of course, entitled to 
do), but that his use of it shows a certain weakness, and also 
that even in theory he unconsciously tends to regard it as 
the primary and proper method, and to admit —_ by a 
reluctant after-thought the representation of imperfection. 
Let me point out some signs of this. He considered his 
own Cenci as a poem inferior in kind to his other main 
works, even as a sort of accommodation to the public, 
With all his modesty he knew what to think of the 
neglected Prometheus and Adonais, but there is no sign that 
he, any more than the world, was aware that the character 
of Cenci was a creation without a parallel in our poetry 
since the seventeenth century. His enthusiasm for some 
second-rate and third-rate Italian paintings, and his failure 
to understand Michael Angelo, seem to show the same 
tendency. He could not enjoy comedy: it seemed to 
him simply cruel: he did not perceive that to show the 
absurdity of the imperfect is to glorify the perfect. And, 
as I mentioned just now, he wavers in his view of the 
representation of heroic and tragic imperfection. We find 
in the Preface to Prometheus Unbound the strange notion 
that Prometheus is a more poetic character than Milton’s 
Satan, because he is free from Satan’s imperfections, which 
are said to interfere with the interest. And in the Defence 
a similar error appears. Achilles, Hector, Ulysses, though 
they exhibit ideal virtues, are, he admits, imperfect. Why, 
then, did Homer make them so? Because, he seems to 
reply, Homer’s contemporaries regarded their vices (e.g. 
revengefulness and deceitfulness) as virtues. Homer accord- 
ingly had to conceal in the costume of these vices the 
unspotted beauty that he himself imagined; and, like 
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Homer, “few poets of the highest class have chosen to 
exhibit the beauty of their conceptions in its naked truth and 
splendour.” Now, this idea, to say nothing of its grotesque 
improbability in reference to Homer, and its probable base- 
lessness in reference to most other poets, is quite incon- 
sistent with that truer view of heroic and tragic character 
which was explained just now. It is an example of Shelley’s 
tendency to abstract idealism or spurious Platonism. He:is 
haunted by the fancy that if he could only get at the One, 
the eternal Idea, in complete aloofness from the Many, 
from life with all its change, decay, struggle, sorrow and 
evil, he would have reached the true object of poetry : as 
if the whole finite world were a mere mistake or illusion, 
the sheer opposite of the infinite One, and in no way or 
degree its manifestation. Life, he says— 


“‘ Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity ; ” 


but the other side, the fact that the many colours are the 
white light broken, he tends to forget, by no means always, 
but in one, and that not the least inspired, of his moods. 
This is the source of that thinness and shallowness of which 
his view of the world and of history is justly accused, a 
view in which all imperfect being is apt to figure as abso- 
lutely gratuitous, and everything and everybody as pure 
white or pitch black. Hence also his ideals of good, 
whether as a character or as a mode of life, resting as they 
do on abstraction from the mass of real existence, tend to lack 
body and individuality ; and indeed, if the existence of the 
many is a mere calamity, clearly the next best thing to their 
disappearance is that they should all be exactly alike, and 
have as little character as possible. But we must remember 
that Shelley’s strength and weakness are closely allied, and 
it may be that the very abstractness of his ideal was a con- 
dition of that quivering intensity of aspiration towards it in 
which Shelley’s poetry is unequalled. We must not go 
for this to Homer and Shakespeare and Goethe ; and if we 
go for it to Dante, we shall find, indeed, a mind far vaster 
than Shelley’s, but that very dualism of which we complain 
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in him, and the description of a heaven which, equally 
with Shelley’s regenerated earth, is no place for mere 
mortality. In any case, as we have seen, although the 
weakness in his poetical practice occasionally appears also 
as a defect in his poetical theory, it is no necessary part of 
that theory. 


IV 


I pass to his views on a last point. If the business of 
poetry is somehow to express ideal perfection, it may seem 
to follow that the poet should embody in his poems his 
beliefs about this perfection and the way to approach it, and 
should thus have a moral purpose and aim to be a teacher. 
And in regard to Shelley this conclusion seems the more 
natural because his own poetry allows us to see clearly some 
of his beliefs about morality and moral progress. Yet 
alike in his Prefaces and in the Defence he takes up most 
decidedly the position that the poet ought neither to affect a 
moral aim nor to express his own conceptions of right and 
wrong. ‘Didactic poetry,” he declares, “is my abhorrence: 
nothing can be equally well expressed in prose that is not 
tedious and supererogatory in verse.” ‘There was little 
danger,” he tells us, “that Homer or any of the eternal 
poets” should make a mistake in this matter; but ‘those in 
whom the poetical faculty, though great, is less intense, 
as Euripides, Lucan, Tasso, Spenser, have frequently affected 
a moral aim, and the effect of their poetry is diminished in 
exact proportion to the degree in which they compel us 
to advert to this purpose.” ‘These statements may appeal 
to us, but are they consistent with Shelley’s main views of 
poetry ? To answer this question we must observe what 
exactly it is that he means to condemn. 

Shelley was one of the few persons who can literally be 
said to /ove their kind. He held most strongly, too, that 
poetry does benefit men, and benefits them morally. The 
moral purpose, then, to which he objects cannot well be a 
poet’s general purpose of doing moral as well as other good 
through his poetry—such a purpose, I mean, as he may 


1 Preface to Prometheus Unbound. 
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cherish when he contemplates his life and his life’s work. 
And, indeed, it seems obvious that nobody with any humanity 
or any sense can object to that, except through some 
intellectual confusion. Nor does Shelley mean, I think, 
to condemn even the writing of a particular poem with a 
view to a particular moral or practical effect ; certainly, at 
least, if this was his meaning he was condemning some of 
his own poetry. Again, he cannot be referring to the 
portrayal of moral ideals, for that he regarded as one of 
the main functions of poetry ; and in the very place where 
he says that didactic poetry is his abhorrence he also says, 
_by way of contrast, that he has tried to familiarise the 
minds of his readers with beautiful idealisms of moral excel- 
lence. It appears, therefore, that what he is really attack- 
ing is the attempt to give, in the strict sense, moral mstruc- 
tion, to communicate doctrines, to offer argumentative state- 
ments of opinion on right and wrong, and more especially, 
I think, on controversial questions of the day. An example 
would be Wordsworth’s discourse on education at the end 
of the Excursion, a discourse of which Shelley, we know, 
had a very low opinion. In short, his enemy is not the 
purpose of producing a moral effect, it is the appeal made 
for this purpose to the reasoning intellect. In effect he 
says to the poet : By all means aim at bettering men; you 
are a man, and are bound to do so; but you are also a poet, 
and therefore your proper way of doing so is not by reason- 
ing and preaching. His idea is of a piece with his general 
championship of imagination, and it is quite consistent with 
his main view of poetry. 

What, then, are the grounds of this position? They are 
not clearly set out, but we can trace several, and they are 
all solid. Reasoning on moral subjects, moral philosophy, 
was by no means “tedious” to Shelley ; it seldom is 
to real poets. He loved it, and (outside his Defence) he 
rated its value very high.’ But he thought it tedious and 
out of place in poetry, because it can be equally well 
expressed in “unmeasured” language—much better ex- 
pressed, one may venture to add. You invent an art in 


1 “T consider poetry very subordinate to moral and political science,” he 
says in a letter to Peacock, Jan. 1819. : 
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order to effect by it a particular purpose which nothing 
else can effect as well. How foolish, then, to use this art 
for a purpose better served by something else! I know no 
answer to this argument, and its application is far wider 
than that given to it by Shelley. Secondly, Shelley remarks 
that a poet’s own conceptions on moral subjects are usually 
those of his place and time, while the matter of his poem 
ought to be eternal, or, as we say, of permanent and uni- 
versal interest. This, again, seems true, and has a wide 
application ; and it holds good even when the poet, like 
Shelley himself, is in rebellion against orthodox moral 
opinion ; for his heterodox opinions will equally show 
the marks of his place and time, and constitute a perishable 
element in his work. Doubtless no poetry can be without 
a perishable element ; but that poetry has least of it which 
interprets life least through the medium of systematic and 
doctrinal ideas. The veil which time and place have hung 
between Homer and Shakespeare and the general reader of 
to-day is almost transparent, while even a poetry so intense 
as that of Dante and Milton is impeded in its passage to 
him by systems which may be unfamiliar, and, if familiar, 
may be distasteful. 

Lastly—and this is Shelley’s central argument—as poetry 
itself is due to imaginative inspiration and not to reason- 
ing, so its true moral effect is produced through imagination 
and not through doctrine. Imagination is, for Shelley, “ the 
great instrument of moral good.” The “secret of morals 
is love.” It is not “for want of admirable doctrines that 
men hate and despise and censure and deceive and sub- 
jugate one another :” it is for want of love. And love is 
“a going out of our own nature, and an identification of 
ourselves with the beautiful which exists in thought, action 
or person not ourown.” “Aman,” therefore, “ to be greatly 
good must imagine intensely and comprehensively.” And 
poetry ministers to moral good, the effect, by acting on its 
cause, imagination. It strengthens imagination as exer- 
cise strengthens a limb, and so it indirectly promotes 
morality. It also fills the imagination with beautiful im- 
personations of all that we should wish to be. But moral 
reasoning does not act upon the cause, it only analyses the 
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effect. And the poet has no right to be content to analyse 
what he ought indirectly to create. Here, again, in his 
eagerness, Shelley cuts his antitheses too clean, but the 
defect is easily made good, and the main argument is sound. 

Limits of time will compel me to be guilty of the same 
fault in adding a consideration which is in the spirit of 
Shelley’s. The chief moral effect claimed for poetry by 
Shelley is exerted, primarily, by imagination on the 
emotions ; but there is another, exerted primarily through 
imagination on the understanding. Poetry is largely an 
interpretation of life; and, considering what life is, that 
must mean a moral interpretation. This, to have poetic 
value, must satisfy imagination ; but we value it also (and, 
let me add, we value it as poetry the more) because it gives 
us knowledge, a wider comprehension, a new insight into 
ourselves and the world. Now, it may be held—and this 
view answers to a very general feeling among lovers of 
poetry now—that the most deep and original moral interpre- 
tation is not likely to be that which most shows a moral 
purpose or is most governed by reflective beliefs and 
opinions, and that as a rule we learn most from those who 
do not try to teach us, and whose opinions may even 
remain unknown to us: so that there is this weighty 
objection to the appearance of such purpose and opinions, 
that it tends to defeat its own intention. And the reason 
that I wish to suggest is this, that always we get most 
from the genius in a man of genius and not from the rest of 
him. Now, although poets often have unusual powers of 
reflective thought, the specific genius of a poet does not lie 
there, but in imagination. Therefore his deepest and most 
original interpretation is likely to come by the way of 
imagination. And the specific way of imagination is not 
to clothe in imagery consciously held ideas ; it is to produce 
half-consciously a matter from which, when produced, the 
reader may extract ideas. Poetry (I must exaggerate to be 
clear), psychologically considered, is not the expression of 
ideas or of a view of life: it is their discovery or creation, 
or rather both discovery and creation in one. The interpre- 
tation contained in Hamlet or King Lear was not brought 
ready-made to the old stories. What was brought to them 
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was the huge substance of Shakespeare’s imagination, in 
which all his experience and thought was latent ; and this, 
dwelling and working on the stories with nothing but a 
dramatic purpose, and kindling into heat and motion, 
gradually discovered or created in them a meaning and a 
mass of truth about life, which was brought to birth by the 
process of composition, but never preceded it in the shape 
of ideas, and probably never, even after it, took that shape 
to the poet’s mind. And ¢fis is the interpretation which we 
find inexhaustibly instructive, because Shakespeare’s genius is 
in it. On the other hand, however much from curiosity 
and personal feeling towards him we may wish to know his 
opinions and beliefs about morals or religion or his own 
poems or Queen Elizabeth, we have not really any reason to 
suppose that their value would prove extraordinary. And 
so, to apply this generally, the opinions, reasonings and 
beliefs of poets are seldom of the same quality as their 
purely imaginative product. Occasionally, as with Goethe, 
they are not far off it; but sometimes they are intense 
without being profound, and more eccentric than original ; 
and often they are very sane and sound, but not very 
different from those of wise men without genius. And 
therefore poetry is not the place for them. For we want 
in poetry a moral interpretation, but not the interpretation 
we have already. As a rule the genuine artist’s quarrel 
with “morality” in art is not really with morality, it is 
with a stereotyped or narrow morality; and when he refuses 
in his art to consider things from what he calls the moral 
point of view, his reasons are usually wrong, but his instinct 
is right. 

Poetry itself confirms on the whole this contention, 
thoughdoubtless in these last centuries a great poet’s work will 
usually reveal more of conscious reflection than once it did. 
Homer and Shakespeare show no moral aim and no system 
of opinion. Milton was far from justifying the ways of 
God to men by the argumentation he put into divine and 
angelic lips ; his truer moral insight is in the creations of 
his genius, e.g. the character of Satan or the picture of the 
glorious humanity of Adam and Eve. Goethe himself 
could never have told the world what he was going to 
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express in the first part of Faust: the poem told jim, and 
it is one of the world’s greatest. He knew-too well what 
he was going to express in the second part, and with all its 
wisdom and beauty it is scarcely a great poem. Words- 
worth’s original message was delivered, not when he was a 
Godwinian semi-atheist nor when he had subsided upon 
orthodoxy, but when his imagination, with a few hints from 
Coleridge, was creating a kind of natural religion ; and this 
religion itself is more profoundly expressed in his descrip- 
tions of his experience than in his attempts to formulate it. 
The moral virtue of Tennyson is in poems like U/ysses and 
parts of In Memoriam where sorrow and the consciousness 
of a deathless affection or an unquenchable desire for 
experience forced an utterance; but he succeeded only 
partially when in the Jdy//s he tried to found a great poem 
on explicit ideas about the soul and the ravages wrought in 
it by lawless passion, because these ideas, however sound, 
were no product of his genius; and so the moral virtue of 
Shelley’s poetry lay, not in his doctrines about the past and 
future of man, but in an intuition, which was the substance 
of his soul, of the unique value of love. In the end, for 
him, the truest name of that perfection called Intellectual 
Beauty, Liberty, Spirit of Nature, is Love. Whatever in 
the world has any worth is an expression of Love. Love 
sometimes talks. Love talking musically is Poetry. 


A. C. BRADLEY 
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HAT poverty is not a condition to be acquiesced 
in, but a disease to be fought against, is a discovery 
of quite modern days. In many respects the 
analogy between the individual warfare against maladies 
which affect the individual and the collective warfare against 
the malady which affects the State offers very remarkable 
historical parallels. We commenced in the case of physical 
plague to accept its ravages as a “ scourge of God,” whose de- 
struction was not only impossible, but even a work of impiety. 
We worked up through quackery and imposture, dosing the 
unfortunate victims with stewed eels or various unhallowed 
compounds of herbs and viscera. Later we substituted a 
more organised and authoritative quackery, in the authorised 
drugs and prophylactics of the medical profession. Only at 
the last was the clue to the difficulty revealed—that the 
problem was not one of cure, but of prevention; that 
disease was bred under certain conditions as inevitably as 
the return of the spring and autumn in the procession of the 
seasons. ‘Then, at last, we commenced a real advance—a 
teal advance which, indeed, is only just beginning, but 
which offers a new start in the history of the human warfare 
against pain. We are letting in light and air; we isolate 
and fumigate and sterilise ; we choke and massacre the insect 
and the rodent ; we have declared war against the bacillus. 
Malarias, small-pox, plague—even tuberculosis, that most 
devastating of all human scourges, may soon become as an 
evil dream of a vanished time. 
In the fight against poverty we are still in but the 
earliest empirical stages. Half humanity is not yet 
entirely convinced that this is not also a “ scourge of God” 
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—to be endured, not to be removed. Of those who have 
abandoned so dolorous a belief the majority remain in the 
sleep-walk, alchemist condition. Rats’ tails stewed with 
nettles and parsley are still offered as the brew which can 
cure all ills. Charity offers to drain the abyss and eliminate 
the submerged tenth for a definite sum down. The earliest 
orthodox doctors despise such remedies. They suggest in 
sharp contrast their own drugs—equally empirical, perhaps 
equally disastrous, certainly destined equally to be superseded. 
Meantime the new spirit is slowly elaborating a know- 
ledge of the disease itself—its nature, the conditions which 
make for its multiplication, the environment which is 
favourable or unfavourable to its progress. This work is 
only in its infancy. It proceeds with difficulty and under 
comparative neglect. All men interested are turning their 
energies to the simples of the unauthorised or the drugs of 
the authorised physician. But with the elaboration and 
completion of this scientific diagnosis is bound up all the 
future hope of the world. 

We have, then, in England and Scotland, these tentative 
advances towards a Sociology. Mr. Charles Booth’s monu- 
mental investigation of London poverty led the way, a work 
which occupies the position of a pioneer effort in the con- 
struction of a new science. Mr. Rowntree performed a 
similar service in investigation of poverty in a flourishing 
English provincial town. Mr. Harold Mann, in the first 
of the “Sociological Papers,” carried the study through 
the life of an English midland village. The Manchester 
Committee, organised by Mr. T. C. Horsfall, occupied 
itself with a special department of the general subject, the 
housing and sanitary condition of the poorer quarters of 
Manchester. Miss Jebb, assisted by the local branch of the 
Christian Social Union, has performed a similar service for 
Cambridge. The Dundee investigation turned its energies 
more especially to the study of woman and child labour, 
utilising the new statistical methods of comparison of height, 
weight and physical development. The Edinburgh branch 
of the Charity Organisation Society, directed by Mr. Arthur 
Sherwell, followed up this method with a detailed and ex- 
ceedingly valuable study of the conditions of health and 
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home in every child of certain selected elementary schools. 
To-day an investigation of special and peculiar interest is 
added to this honourable list of researches. A committee 
formed nearly four years ago, appealing at intervals for funds 
in the newspapers and elsewhere, has now completed its 
researches into the life history and conditions of the poorest 
borough in England. In West Ham: A Study in Social and 
Industrial Problems (J. M. Dent & Co.) the results of these 
long and patient studies has been issued to the world. 

To the general public, West Ham is only familiar as a 
place which repeatedly refuses to abide in decent oblivion, 
It is always proclaiming its grievances to an irritated audience. 
Sometimes it is going on strike, or threatening to go on 
strike, against some incredible education rate. It is pro- 
claiming in moving stories the condition of its unemployed ; 
and sucking in subscriptions through competing newspaper 
funds ; and, seemingly, no better at the end of it all. It is 
marching with red flags flying as the most militant of the 
unemployed processions which once crawled in dismal 
progress through the streets of West London. Its 
Guardians reveal scandals to a scornful world, and are 
promptly incarcerated in gaol. Its municipal life for long 
has exhibited scenes of disturbance and uproar. The 
ordinary decent citizen would be willing to acknowledge 
that if, in this centre of it all, some remedy for a chronic 
poverty problem can be devised, the normal and less virulent 
forms of the disease in prosperous quarters outside would 
present a far more simple matter. 

To the social student, however, West Ham offers questions 
of profounder import. It represents the problem, in intensi- 
fied form, which is being presented in all the growing 
urban communities. This is the erection on the clean, 
open outskirts of the city, of poverty areas, none the less 
disquieting because established in new districts. It stands 
for judgement and condemnation of that blind folly which 
has allowed cities to grow up without direction, organisation, 
purpose or plan—the hasty influx of a harassed, bewildered 
population into an area formerly waste and marshes. It 
presents (again), largely as a result of such furious growth, a 
problem of municipal government -without parallel in the 
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past; with the obligation laid upon the unfortunate rate- 
payers, isolated apart in a closed ring, to construct in twen 

years all the necessities and amenities of civic life which in 
other cities have been established in two hundred. Quite 
apart from these special difficulties which arise from its 
position as a section of the circumference of expanding 
London, it offers also a wholly new and complicated set 
of challenges which arise from its extension along the water- 
side of the Thames. The docks have drawn low grade and 
casual labour within its boundaries. This low grade and 
casual labour, here as everywhere, has multiplied and infected 
the surrounding districts. Factories established in order to 
suck in labour from this unlimited supply—both attracted 
by its presence and, again, intensifying its development— 
have aggravated a problem already sufficiently sinister. 
The result has been an unemployed problem not sporadic 
but chronic; whose occasional protests in public are less the 
result of sudden outbursts of privation than of random 
efforts made by agitators and reformers, which could be 
made on any day in any year that these agitators and re- 
formers set themselves to action. West Ham is a county 
borough of over 300,000 persons, with many great and 
flourishing manufactories, and large numbers of respectable 
middle-class people who earn satisfactory wages and live in 
decent and pleasant streets. There is little to distinguish 
whole areas of this particular segment of suburban London 
from that characteristic, courageous, and, in many respects, 
desirable civilisation which is the creation of the commercial 
and business development of London. Tens of thousands here 
work assiduously during the appointed hours of toil, journey- 
ing to and from the City, find pleasure afterwards in their 
pleasant homes; with their family delights, cultivating 
flowers in little gardens, enjoying a good book, an occasional 
play, a literary lecture, worshipping God on Sunday in the 
many varied churches and chapels which they generously 
support. The “ West Ham” which has become a name of 
rather ominous significance to the philanthropist and social 
reformer is not concerned with life elevated to such a 
standard as this. That “West Ham” is the poverty 
problem of areas unnaturally linked by the accident of 
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locality with this prosperous suburban existence; in which 
not only individuals, but whole streets and areas, have sunk 
below any intelligible and tolerable form of civilised exist- 
ence. It is the problem of a race of men which has fallen 
into collapse and decay. 

What elements in inorganic or organic condition are 
making for the perpetuation of that collapse and decay? 
How, if at all, can these destructive influences be mitigated 
or destroyed? These are the questions which the social 
reformer will immediately demand of this prolonged and 
laborious investigation. ‘The Committee has by no means 
interpreted its duty to suggest reform or to advocate a 
policy. Its function has been to give the facts—the 
facts in description, the facts also in careful estimates and 
curves and tables. It can show the vision: it is for 
others to provide the interpretation. 

We may commence with the dead things, the solid 
bricks and mortar of ‘the environment: with its silent, 
unending, steady impact upon the daily and hourly existence 
of every individual inhabitant. And here “ West Ham,” 
as all similar “‘ West Hams,” has a challenge and reproach 
against its immediate predecessors. Large numbers of its 
streets, and. huddled, crumbling cottages ought never to 
have been built at all. From the commencement they 
were but barely fit for human habitation. They fell to pieces 
directly they faced the air and sun. Mr. Crooks tells the 
story of a landlord called in to contemplate the ruin of his 
cottage, where the upper storey has bodily descended upon 
the heads of the people below. ‘“ What have you been 
doing with this floor?” he asks in perplexity ; adding in 
disgust as the light dawns, “ Why, you must have been 
walking upon it.” West Ham is not unfamiliar with a 
similar catastrophe. When the great rush of population 
swept outwards on to the Essex marshes, the majority of 
the original owners sold their land and retired. A large 
number of small builders, working on borrowed money and 
always at the margin of possible profits, set themselves to 
construct homes for the working classes at Canning Town 
and round the Docks. The great demand from the un- 
skilled labourers who were attracted there was for houses of 
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less than {20 rent a year; and some of these jerry-built, 
low-grade tenements were hastily constructed on land per- 
manently below the tidal level of the water. To-day new 
houses are being steadily constructed, which always attract 
immigrants from the older chaos below ; houses offering 
new paint instead of old, large-patterned wall-papers, and 
doors that open and shut. Meantime, however, the problem 
of poverty exercises its paramount influence upon the problem 
of housing. Almost alone amongst the large boroughs of 
England, West Ham shows in the last decade an increase 
in the percentage of overcrowding. In the inner congestion 
of London all evidence seemed to show that the housing 
difficulty was almost independent of the poverty problem; 
that it was less a question of possible rent to be paid, than of 
squeezing so many quarts into a pint bottle. But in West 
Ham the increase in overcrowding has accompanied a great 
increase in the number of empty houses. The accommoda- 
tion is there, but the people cannot avail themselves of it 
because they cannot, or will not, pay rent sufficient to make 
their occupation attractive to the landlord. A few empty, 
unrepaired houses can infect a whole street with the squalor 
of their desolation. Only in such districts as these can one 
light upon actually “derelict ” houses—houses, that is to say, 
which it pays no one to repair, to occupy, or to destroy. 
Quick and vivid pictures are presented to the reader of some 
of these remote cw/s-de-sac and narrow ways in which, so far 
off from energy, hope and ambition, is being reared to-day 
some element of the Imperial race. “Some of the houses 
were in a state of extreme dilapidation, the floors, window- 
frames, and doors having been used as firewood by the 
tenants, and the stoves sold for old iron.” Here is a 
“derelict” street in the capital of the Empire :— 


* In street A, many of the houses were closed, and 
their doors and windows boarded up. In some cases 
half the house was let, while the other half was empty 
and in a state of complete dilapidation. The paper 
and plaster of some were peeling off the walls and 
ceiling, and the kitchen ranges were broken. At the 
time of our visit the palings separating the yards 
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behind from the yards of the next street had been 
removed, presumably for firewood ; so that instead of 
yards and gardens a large neglected open space lay 
between the two streets. Several of these houses were 
for sale. The notice advertised them as ‘ well let 
weekly property in excellent position and all in good 
repair.’ ” 


By a peculiar dispensation of Providence, however, the 
places which are least fit for the raising of human inhabitants 
reveal the largest proportion of inhabitants in the raising ; 
just as those poverty cities where the people are over- 
burdened with their own particular and personal privations 
also are compelled to extract the largest sum for municipal 
purposes from the unfortunate citizens. Parts of West Ham, 
with its immense Education rate and Poor rate, reveal the 
practical enforcement of the prophecy, that from him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that which he seemeth 
to have. The streets of these grey, submerged areas swarm 
with children. Every new cottage built below a certain 
assessment lays an actual increase of burden on the original 
inhabitants: the municipality receiving less in rates from 
the house than it is compelled to pay in free education of 
the children who dwell there. Ten years ago the borough 
accountant demonstrated in a sensational report that it 
would actually pay the city to purchase the vacant land 
in the borough and let it lie fallow, rather than to allow it to 
be covered by this small house property, on every cottage 
of which the borough loses money. In fact, the State has 
compelled West Ham to undertake the work of educating 
any children whose parents happen to drift within its 
borders, without any of the assistance which other more 
fortunate regions obtain from contributions by those who 
have accumulated wealth from the industry of the town. 
The Central Government has now stepped in with an 
annual dole for such specially necessitous districts, in part 
lightening the burden. But no stronger argument was ever 
advanced, in bare and uncontrovertible statistic, for the 
acceptance of the charge for the education of the nation 
as a national duty and obligation. 
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The common fallacy that rising rates mean rising rents 
is completely controverted by the statistics of the variation 
in both during the past ten years. As the rates have gone 
up the rents have steadily fallen. The owners of house 
property must either have been making enormous fortunes in 
the earlier time, or (as seems probable) have been very hard 
hit at the present. But they are revealed now as always, with 
their receipts controlled by free competition, getting in 
entirely legitimate fashion all that they legitimately can 
from those who occupy their houses. It is not the local 
rate which determines how much rent is legitimately 
possible, but the income of the people on the one hand, and 
the scarcity or superfluity of available house accommoda- 
tion on the other. Beyond West Ham, between the city 
and the green fields, there has been plastered outside it 
layer after layer of further constructed towns: East Ham, 
Walthamstow, Barking, Ilford. The building is still con- 
tinuing feverishly ; no day passes without migration of 
some family or another from the old dwelling in narrow 
street of the inner construction, to a new, clean, larger house 
in sweeter surroundings, nearer the fresh air of the country- 
side. It is the competition of this migration, far more than 
a ten-shilling rate, which has left so many houses empty 
and brought rent tumbling down so rapidly. The authors 
endorse the complaint of house agents that “their affairs 
have never been worse.” ‘ Rents are about the same as 
they were in 1888, rates have almost doubled, the per- 
centage of empties is higher than it ever was, the move- 
ment of arrears is at a high level, the competition is 
severe, and the standard of management has been raised 
considerably.” 

Under such conditions many of the orthodox remedies 
for the collapse of the home would appear useless. 
Municipal building has been attempted at West Ham, and 
exhibits (in every case) a small yearly deficiency. But 
municipal building cannot be advocated as a remedy for 
overcrowding when already empty houses stand adjacent to 
those which contain two or more families. More, perhaps, 
could be done by systematic inspection, by more rigorous 
insistence upon a minimum standard of drainage and repair, 
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and by a general attempt to level up the standard of a street 
or area. But in the last resort, it must be confessed, the 
harrying of these unfortunate people from place to place 
can only provoke discomfort without amelioration. All 
they ask is to be left alone. The problem of housing 
becomes the problem of poverty. There is nothing wrong 
with the poor, Mr. Bernard Shaw once discovered, except 
their poverty. If this astonishing truth be once accepted, 
further attention may be more easily directed from 
irrelevant discussion, to the vital heart of the disease. 

And poverty reveals itself, here and elsewhere, as the 
product of two causes. The one is a general payment—in 
certain industries—of something less than a minimum wage : 
with the result that the family lives and moves and dies 
always ‘‘ submerged” below the poverty line. The other is 
the acceptance of a system of casual intermittent labour, by 
which men (and women) receive perhaps good wages for 
one or two days a week, varied by idleness for the remainder. 
This casual labour demand breeds a casual labour supply ; 
ultimately producing a class which is almost incapable of 
performing steady and continuous labour. It breeds also 
uncertainty, which is a death-blow to all attempts at thrift 
and the maintenance of a standard, and creates a sort of 
apathetic endurance of alternate prosperity and penury. 
In this particular inquiry many manufacturers and em- 
ployers of labour have been most helpful in providing 
tables of wages. But there were a large number of un- 
conditional refusals: and there would seem to be reason to 
believe that many of those refusals were from firms which 
paid the lowest rate of wages. Some in refusing 


“ gave as their reason that they were afraid lest their 
wages should become known to trade unionists or 
others, who would be likely to agitate for an increase. 
One employer, whose attitude was not, on the whole, 
unsympathetic to the inquiry, although he failed to 
produce returns, asserted that his wages were quite 
disgraceful, and that he could not understand why he 
and other employers in his trade were allowed to pay 
their workpeople what they chose, since ventilation and 
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other conditions of their employment were regulated 
by the Factory and Workshop Act.” 





Here are collected a large number of factories which each 
earns such profit as is possible upon low-paid unskilled labour 
and upon the variably-paid labour of boys and girls. In the 
chemical and allied trades which have clustered there “most 
of the labour employed is unskilled or little skilled.” 
Youths are employed at low wages who are “ frequently 
turned off at the age of twenty or when they ask for a man’s 
wage, and their place is taken by other lads.” In others is 
revealed a justification of a “‘ca’ canny” policy which is not 
apparent to the normal wealthy critics of Trades Unionism. 
“If they (the girls) earn more than 4d. an hour,” is the 
custom in a certain factory, “ze. 19s. 8d. per week, the 
prices for piecework are cut down. For instance, a quick 
worker recently made nearly 23s. on certain work, with the 
result that the work was paid at half its former price through 
the department.” The competition of little girls “ who are 
quick and nimble and can work faster than the older women ” 
causes reduction in wages. 

The centre and breeding ground of the casual labour 
system is the docks. The gigantic Victoria and Albert 
Dock occupies a considerable percentage of the borough of 
West Ham. The dock company itself has made com- 
mendable efforts towards the organisation of its labour, and 
by its system of permanent men, of registered or A men, 
and of B or preference men, has crystallised (as it were) out 
of the old fluid solution of low-grade casual labour, some 
solid body of permanent employees. ‘By means of this 
very complete organisation a large proportion of the work 
is done by weekly men.” But the dock companies 
directly employ only a small percentage of the labour 
in the docks. Twenty-seven shipping companies have 
berths there. Rather more than half employ labour direct, 
the others give out their work, either export or import, 
to master stevedores or master porters. And here the 
system of employment is subject to every variation; from 
an attempt at preference lists on the one hand, to the mere 
chance selection by a foreman, day by day, of likely-look- 
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ing labourers from a competing and desperate crowd. 
In the dock districts there are certain recognised places 
of call, where collect the general accumulation of the 
unemployed. At intervals a certain number are engaged ; 
the rest hang about in hope of a job from hour to hour. 


“The men selected by the foreman are given metal 
tickets or passes. Sometimes foremen will shirk the 
selection of the whole number required, and when 
they have given out a certain number of tickets will 
hold the rest in their hands, to be snatched by whoever 
can get them. Such a fight was seen by the writers, 
who were informed that it was by no means an isolated 
instance. The brutalising and demoralising effect on 
the men requires no comment.” 


“ Accidents,” is the testimony, ‘“‘ sometimes occur in 
these scrambles for tickets.” It would be difficult to find 
a more intolerable machine for breaking and destroying 
the independence and life of labour. It signifies that those 
companies which still maintain it are receiving subsidies 
from the State, from charity, and from all those agencies 
which maintain these men and their families in the inter- 
vals between their casual snatches of employment. “It 
appears,” says the investigation, “that any attempt at 
organisation would be looked on with disfavour by fore- 
men, who like to have a wide margin of choice.” It is 
time that this “liking” were refused gratification. A Dock 
Bill is to appear before Parliament this year. That bill is 
concerned in the main with business organisation. It has 
no interest in philanthropy. But in any reorganisation of 
dock control a strong effort should be made to eliminate 
this system of casual and parasitic employment. It is 
intolerable that West Ham should be faced with a con- 
tinuous pressure for municipal work and poor relief, and 
that the State should be influenced to subsidise unemployed 
labour, just in order that the shipping companies should 
have ever before them a reservoir of cheap human 
implements which from day to day and hour to hour 
they can utilise or cast aside as they please. ‘‘ One of the 
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functions of the Trust”—the verdict will be endorsed 
by all familiar with the facts—“should be the regularisation 
of labour, and to this end that labour should be directly 
represented on the Trust.” 

Casual and irregular labour inevitably demands home 
work for the supplementing of its exiguous earnings ; and 
home work means—under present unorganised conditions— 
low-paid, variably-paid and often sweated labour. The 
special investigation undertaken in this department in West 
Ham guarantees the general conclusions now being laid 
before the Parliamentary Committee on Sweating. The 
provisions of the Factory Act enforcing registration of 
home workers’ houses in cases where a special order has 
been made were found—here as _ elsewhere—to be 
practically inoperative. The provisions of the Act which 
were designed to improve the condition of the homes “ are 
of little or no effect,” say the investigators, “partly on 
account of the inadequate observance of the provision with 
regard to lists, and partly because the powers given are 
insufficient.” In several cases clothing was found “ made 
by dirty people in dirty houses.” The law regulating 
domestic workshops is “ practically inoperative.” The 
“fines and deductions” clause of the Truck Acts has broken 
down. Tables of wages and employments reveal that “ the 
salient and general characteristic of home work is its 
irregularity, both of times and of other conditions.” 
Complaints of lack of work are common, and the number 
of cases of very low earnings in all the trades investigated 
show that this is frequent. Time is lost and wages 
diminished by the journey to and from the factory. Goods 
sold in large West End drapery firms filter down through 
various middlemen to the obscure recesses of West Ham. 
There is no standard rate; the amount paid varies from 
week to week, and often varies enormously for exactly the 
same class of work. All the steadying influence of Trades 
Unionism and organisation is absent; and the result is 
industrial chaos. ‘One middleman paid gd. a dozen for 
shirts paid at 1s. 3d. by another firm. In another case the 
middleman pays 7d. per dozen and a factory 10d.” “ The 
conditions of home work,” is the summary, “remove a certain 
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check which the publicity of the factory imposes on the 
lowering of the rates by giving the opportunity for a public 
protest, or even for the formation of a permanent union ; 
and there is overwhelming evidence that rates are lower 
than they were, or remain the same while work becomes 
more elaborate.” 

And here society is faced by the challenge: are the 
resources of civilisation exhausted in this matter? Home 
work to-day is in much the same position as factory 
work was in England sixty years ago. From that 
squalid disorder of degenerating life has been built up the 
most magnificently organised industrial system that the 
world has ever seen. It has been built up by the guarantee 
of minimum rates of wages in collective bargaining, with 
behind such bargaining the menace of a strike. And the 
well-paying masters have been thus protected from the 
competition of the ill-paying masters; while the whole 
system has been lifted from the low-grade labour level to 
the high-grade labour level in a change which has greatly 
increased the industrial efficiency of that labour. Can we 
hope, through State intervention, State organisation and 
State control, to effect a similar transformation in the sweated 
industries? By the formation of Wages Boards whose 
decisions will receive a State guarantee of validity, it would 
seem to be not impossible to enforce a certain minimum 
rate of payment. Even if the rate of the best employers 
cannot immediately be raised, it might be possible to free 
them from the competition of the worst ; whose profits, as in 
the case of the casual labour of the docks, are in reality due 
to subsidies from the Poor Law, from charity, and from other 
better-paying industries. Nor would the general raising 
of the level, even at the price of some increased cost of the 
consumer, be beyond the scope and responsibility of the 
modern State. We have seen a great political party lightly 
advocating a general rise in prices artificially engineered by 
a protective tariff in the interests of Empire Consolidation. 
A general rise in the prices of certain goods effected by the 
imposition of a living wage as the first claim upon the 
consumer would seem to be as effectively an “ Imperial ” 
work, less open to corruption or abuse, and more immediately 
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desirable in the interests of an empire whose “ Achilles heel ” 
is the condition of its own native poor in its own native 
cities. 

Low-grade, irregularly-paid, and badly-paid labour bears 
inevitable fruit in a chronic problem of unemployment. 
Those who desire scientific investigation rather than vague 
rhetoric concerning this, the most pressing of all social 
problems, will find in its history in this particular borough, 
full scope for their energies. Everything has been done 
that man can do ; and many in despair have protested that 
everything has been done in vain. Municipal relief works, 
charitable relief works, national relief works (operating 
through a local Distress Committee) have succeeded each 
other in bewildering panorama. The stone-yard of the 
Guardians has been opened and closed. Private philanthro- 
pists have attempted experiments on their own ideas : con- 
verting waste ground into potato patches, or snatching up 
vacant lots to improvise vegetable gardens. Wanstead Flats 
—the lung of these labour cities of the east—has been 
harried, drained, cleaned, tortured, improved again and 
again, in strenuous effort to provide work which shall at 
once give occupation for unskilled labour and offer perma- 
nent benefit to the neighbourhood. A land colony has been 
planted far away in Mid-Essex, upon which a number of 
unemployed persons sojourn for a season. ‘There has even 
been an attempt, on some substantial scale, at emigration ; 
and last year some twelve hundred persons were despatched 
to Canada, in hope of a fresh start. What is the experience 
of it all? That all these are but palliatives and some of 
them aggravations of the disease, All the various reliefs 
given have been casual in nature. They have represented 
attempts to make insufficient works and insufficient funds 
“go round” amongst as large a number of recipients as 
possible, And the result has been merely to provide another 
casual competitor with those casual employers who are 
already the curse of the district. There has, indeed, been 
improvement in the treatment and organisation of this 
labour, and West Ham can boast of being one of the few 
towns in England where the Unemployed Workmen’s Act 
has been a definite success. The old Council relief works 
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were simply a waste of money. Necessary work was done 
with unemployed labour, instead of with labour secured in 
the open market. And the result was that the cost was any- 
thing from twice to ten times the business estimate. The 
local work last year performed under the Distress Com- 
mittee was only 37 per cent. above the valuation cost under 
contract conditions; which—in the use of random and ever- 
changing unemployed labour—exhibits an immense im- 
provement, and offers some hope for the future. But all the 
statistics now admirably presented by the Distress Com- 
mittee reveal that in the case of unemployment in this 
district, as in the case of housing, the problem ultimately 
refers itself back to the problem of poverty. It is not the 
normal unemployed problem of many industrial cities, 
dependent on alternate booms or depressions of trade, or 
seasonal variations. It is a problem of a population in 
which “nearly 80 per cent. of the applicants are casual 
labourers, or industrially or physically inefficient.” Nearly 
50 per cent. of those who registered the first year made 
application again in the following season. The total 
number stands at nearly five thousand, representing prob- 
ably from fifteen to twenty thousand persons. If these 
fifteen thousand (or any considerable proportion of them) 
could be lifted bodily out of the district and given a “ fresh 
start” under fairer conditions elsewhere, the special problem 
of perplexing and chronic poverty would be on the highway 
towards solution. 

Good accounts are received of many of the Canadian 
emigrants. There are men representing some thousands of 
persons still anxious to try migration beyond the sea. And 
with the spring demand for labour a renewed attempt 
should be made to provide a selection of them with the 
outfit and passage money for such a change. Any organis- 
ation of the dock labour or the casual labour of the factories 
must of necessity squeeze out some of those who now carry 
on forlorn existences on two or three days a week irregular 
labour. Any such reorganisation, therefore, must of necessity 
be accompanied by migration. It was hoped that the land 
colony might furnish an outlet for some who had come 
from the country in earlier days, in the only industry of 
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England where the demand for labour permanently exceeds 
the supply. Up till to-day those hopes have not been realised. 
It may be that the Small Holdings Act may excite a 
demand both for independent small holders and for labour 
on the small holdings, which will break through a barrier 
hitherto impassable. At least the experiment is worth the 
trying, just as every and any experiment is worth the trying, 
in a national effort to remove a national disgrace: that 
harassed, unhappy residuum of human beings who walk 
through the darkness of impossible lives, in the heart 
of the wealthiest society which the world has ever 
known. 


In the briefest summary, therefore, I may indicate 
some of the changes which might give hope towards 
betterment. 

1. Active campaign against insanitary and uninhabitable 
houses with a view to lifting the still resistant forces of 
decency and thrift from the infection of their squalor. 

2. The organisation of casual and irregular labour, 
especially in the new dock scheme, by the selection of a 
permanent class of regular workers from the present crowd 
of superfluous labour. 

3. The fixing of a minimum rate of wages by means of 
State-devised Wages Boards in certain scheduled trades, by 
which the standard of remuneration may at least be raised 
to the level of the best employers. 

4. The attempt at draining the abyss by (1) providing 
unemployed work of a rough, unskilled character of a 
sufficiently severe standard of energy, as far as possible to 
regular applicants; (2) a large scheme of migration and 
emigration of superfluous casual labour to the colonies or 
other parts of England ; (3) a land colony devised to form 
a channel by which a certain number of the unemployed 
may be restored to the land. 

5. The full working of the Medical Inspection of 
School Children and the Underfed Children’s Bill, by 
which the manufacture of the unemployed may be 
checked at its source ; with the addition also of some large 
schemes of apprenticeship and education designed to raise 
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the boys and girls from drifting persistently into the ranks 
of low-paid, unskilled labour. 


I must confess that this schedule of remedy sounds 
tardy and unheroic. There is no remedy but Socialism, say 
many, who are impatient with the slow movements of 
change and stimulated by the high hope of a new dawn. 
Socialism will very probably arrive in this country in the 
fulness of the times. It will not come in this generation, 
perhaps not in this century. But if Socialism were to 
arrive to-morrow, it is difficult to see what special hope and 
redemption it could provide for these maimed and broken 
lives, lying impotent at the gateway of the city. For here 
in the main is the problem of a population so battered by 
the world’s harsh ways as to have sunk below every in- 
telligible standard of efficiency. Socialism might ticket 
them, classify them, regiment them, deport them into 
penal or beneficent labour colonies. It could not effect 
much more for these particular individuals than might be 
effected by the definite reforms here proposed. It might do 
less, with the impatience for unresponsive humanity which 
would be certain to arise, with the failure of the first bright 
dreams of a transformed world. Meantime, while the 
day lasts, we must walk by the light of it, facing the 
work of the day. This redemption cannot be effected by 
eloquent orations at street corners ; still less by those who 
preach a barren gospel of leaving things alone, which is 
merely the counsel of despair. It can only be realised by 
persistent, unwearying effort, without haste and without 
rest, in which intelligence is demanded as much as com- 
passion, and persuasion more than rhetoric and emotion. 
It offers no sensational miracle at the end of it all; but it 
works towards the abolition of disorder and the abatement 
of misery ; which is more worth a man’s while to give his 
life for, than most of the compelling objects of human 
endeavour. 

Cuarites F. G. MAsTERMAN 








PERSONAL RECOLLECTION OF 
SIR JOHN SEELEY AND LORD ACTON 


HEN I left Eton College in 1875 some friends 

presented me with a testimonial in the form of a 

history lectureship tenable at Cambridge for a 
certain number of years. The offer was formally made to 
me by Professor Seeley, who, in conjunction with Henry 
Sidgwick, had recently established the Historical Tripos 
at Cambridge, and this first brought me into connection 
with him. Seeley lived at that time in London, near 
Primrose Hill, and went down to Cambridge every week 
to deliver his lectures. He was engaged in writing the 
Life of Stein, which he had undertaken for the University 
Press, It was not a labour of love, and he became weary 
of it before it was finished. When he began it the best 
authority on the German history of that period was 
Hausser, and him he followed. But before the work was 
completed Ranke’s Memoirs of Hardenberg were published, 
which threw a new light on the period and necessitated 
the re-writing of the book. Thus, although it was the 
fruit of long thought, it was completed hastily, and is 
therefore far from perfect in form. In the summer of 1878 
we took a house together in Scotland, and I spent hours 
with Seeley writing at the same small table, he on one side 
finishing his life of Stein, and puzzling his brains to find 
appropriate mottoes for his chapters, and I, on the other, 
composing a course of lectures on medieval Italian History. 
He was about to publish the book without an index, but I 
persuaded him that an index was absolutely necessary, and 
offered to make one for him, a work which I completed 
before we left the Highlands. 
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Seeley’s conception of the study of history was original 
and fertile of good results. He conceived the importance 
of historical study to lie, not in the facts themselves, but 
in the relations between the facts. He therefore considered 
the theoretical studies connected with History, Political 
Science, Political Economy, Jurisprudence and International 
Law to be the most important part of the Tripos examina- 
tion, and thought that history itself should be used as 
material for real illustration of these sciences. In _ his 
lectures, some of which have been published after his 
death, he constantly insisted on the study of Political 
Science as the backbone of history. Seeley was essentially 
a political historian of the school of Ranke, and such he 
declared himself to be. He knew little of Economics, and 
did not bring into prominence the economic aspect of the 
world’s affairs. His lectures were very largely attended 
and were listened to with enthusiasm. They were exquisite 
in style, but generally paradoxical in form. His favourite 
method was to take one or two generally accepted common- 
places connected with the subject, and to show by ingenious 
argument that they were not only not true, but were 
entirely opposed to the truth. When you woke up from 
the fascination of the hour’s discourse you felt that you 
had learnt little and that the lecturer had been playing 
with your intelligence, but that nevertheless you had 
received a marvellous stimulus, you would never forget 
the lecture, nor would you ever lose the effect of it. You 
were possessed by an overmastering impulse to study the 
subject exhaustively and to prove that the lecturer, notwith- 
standing his cleverness, was wrong after all. Seeley possessed 
the two great requisites of a teacher, the power of destroying 
the commonplace, and of exerting a thirst not only for 
knowledge but for truth. 

Seeley worked in a peculiar way. He made very few 
notes and, I should imagine, left few commonplace books 
behind him, He read incessantly, more often in foreign 
languages than in English, but the results of his reading 
were all ordered in his capacious mind, and he had a 
singularly retentive memory. I sat with him in the 
Syndicate which was appointed to draw up regulations 
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for a proposed Tripos of Modern Languages, and found 
that he was the most learned of the company, which 
included Henry Bradshaw, Professor Cowell, and Professor 
Skeat. He always professed ignorance, but always knew 
what was wanted; not a date of Goethe’s writings, nor 
indeed of any one else’s, escaped him. He was one of the 
very few supremely learned men whom I have known. 
He possessed a remarkable power of dialectic. You formed 
an opinion and took it to Seeley, convinced of its truth and 
of the impregnable foundation on which it was based, and 
you were resolved not to be convinced of its falsity. But 
in a few minutes Seeley had exuded a solvent which sapped 
all your conclusions, and you felt your foundation giving 
way as the foundations of a sand castle are destroyed by 
the advancing wave, and you left him half conscious that 
you were right after all, half ashamed of ever having held 
so foolish an opinion. This power of dialectic stood him 
in great stead in the conversation classes, which met at his 
house once a week. Men and women brought him essays 
and were persuaded to read them in fear and trembling. 
Little indeed survived the subtle analysis of the master, but 
the intelligence received an illumination which it never 
lost. Seeley can hardly be said to have founded a school, 
but few teachers have had a stronger influence over 
individual minds. 

Seeley’s reputation was made by Ecce Homo, but the 
composition of it exhausted his nerve power, and he never 
recovered from the strain. He suffered from insomnia ; he 
would go to bed, he told me, and lie awake all night without 
the slightest desire to slumber. His use of drugs to counter- 
act this evil was not always judicious, and he was, during all 
the time I knew him, more or less of an invalid. The last 
time I saw him was in the Cambridge Union, when he told 
me that the next day he was to undergo a third operation in 
his throat, and that he should be withdrawn from the world 
for a few weeks. He died under it. This weakness of 
health severely affected his output of literary work, and like 
many others he planned great schemes which were never 
brought to birth. He undertook to write, for the Cam- 
bridge Press, a book on the foreign policy of England, to 
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which the two volumes he has published are merely an 
introduction. Also he dreamed of a series of histories of 
Western States, in which I was to write the history of Italy. 
But it came to nothing. Yet what he has written will 
survive, or certainly the larger part of it. His Expansion 
of England was conceived at Pontresina in 1879, and I 
remember his coming to me one morning full of the scheme 
which had been revealed to him the evening before, treating 
it as if it were something outside himself, and as if he dreaded 
the responsibility which had been laid upon him to work 
it out. Deep and far-reaching, he said, were the issues 
involved ; but even he scarcely realised the influences which 
his dreams would have. 

His work now lives, but still more his influence, for no 
one who came into contact with him was ever the same 
afterwards. Those whose lives he has impressed will spread 
the teachings of his spirit far beyond the place which gave 
them birth. Still more will the History School of Cam- 
bridge remain his monument, founded on principles which 
can never be overthrown, and crowned by a success which 
he could never have anticipated. The passion of Seeley’s 
life was the political education of the people. He saw in 
Milton, more than the poet, the great political teacher. To 
make men think seriously about politics, to give to educa- 
tion in politics an equal rank with education in religion, to 
lay the foundation of a democratic polity based upon know- 
ledge of the conditions necessary to public happiness, to 
draw from the past the knowledge necessary for the proper 
enjoyment and utilisation of the present, to send out every 
year a number of young men filled with this aspect of the 
enthusiasm of humanity, ready and able to impart it to 
their fellow-creatures—that was Seeley’s aim and such his 
achievement. A work like this cannot perish with the 
death of its originator. 

Lord Acton was a man of very different type, but he 
had a great admiration for Seeley. When I first knew Lord 
Acton, at Mentone, in the early eighties, he was preparing 
to write a history of the Popes of the Reformation for the 
series edited by Heeren and Uckert. He showed me a cup- 
board full of transcripts from the Vatican archives which 
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had been made for the purpose. I afterwards visited him 
frequently at Cannes, and stayed with him at St. Martin, at a 
castle belonging to the Arco family, in the Inn Viertel, and 
at the Villa Arco at Tegern See, the favourite summer home 
of his guest Déllinger. Long before he became Professor at 
Cambridge he had been one of my most intimate friends, 
and we saw less of each other as colleagues in the same 
University than we did when this connection did not exist. 
Lord Acton is certainly one of the most remarkable men 
that this or any other age has produced. He was so complete 
in himself, so devoid of outward qualities, so harmonious in 
his excellence, that it will take some time to appreciate his 
real distinction. Future generations, who will know more 
about him, will be surprised that so great a spirit was so 
little recognised by contemporaries. I can only contribute 
a few touches to the picture. 

Lord Acton was the most learned of men. Perfectly 
acquainted with French, German, and Italian, nationalities 
to which indeed he belonged, he had collected at Aldenham 
a library of 60,000 volumes, all of which he had bought, 
and all of which he had read, or perhaps, to use the phrase 
of Gibbon, sufficiently examined. He told me once that 
he knew the place of every book in his library, and that he 
could write directions to his chaplain which would enable 
him to find any volume he needed. Although gifted with 
a remarkable memory he worked as if he had no memory 
at all. Ina three months’ course of study he would read a 
quantity of books, placing between the pages long strips of 
paper to mark passages which he desired to remember. A 
fortnight, perhaps, before the end of his work he would 
look through the books again and copy out the passages he 
had noted on to slips of ruled a oe made specially for him 
of a convenient size. ‘These “fiches,” as the French call 
them, were carefully classified and placed in boxes for 
future reference. Lord Acton once told me that he had 
more than ten thousand of these slips, and that they were 
so arranged that they could be used after his death, indeed 
that he had made arrangements for their use. Many of 
these are now in the University Library at Cambridge, 
where they are a priceless possession. Lord Acton, 
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therefore, possessed an armoury of learning which was always 
ready to his hand. Whatever subject he desired to in- 
vestigate, he could always refer to a repertory which 
furnished him with endless facts or illustrations. This 
system had its drawbacks. In forming an opinion of his 
own he had so many facts and such divergent views to 
correlate that his own judgement became obscured. He 
once told me that he had no power of writing fluent 
English, but that his sentences were made with as much 
labour as he would have spent over a sentence in Latin or 
Greek. Into such a sentence Lord Acton could concentrate 
the learning of a life, but the result was not always 
intelligible. j 

It must not be supposed that Lord Acton needed this 
armoury to exhibit his learning. His conversation was as 
full as if he had everything in his mind. He would tell 
you the best authority for any historical fact; indeed, he 
was never more illuminating than when discussing the 
comparative value of historical writings. In his company 
hours passed like minutes, and the learning which when he 
wrote seemed a cumbrous armour, was in conversation a 
gossamer garment. No man was fonder of society. At 
Cannes, then perhaps the most brilliant meeting place of 
cosmopolitan illustrations, he was at home everywhere, and 
was in every circle an honoured and welcome guest. As 
Lady Acton did not go out, he took his daughters to balls, 
and never left till after the cotillon. He was devoted with 
all his soul to his family life, to his wife and children. His 
son’s room lay just behind his own study, and much time 
was given to his education. At his table four languages 
were constantly spoken, German with Lady Acton, French 
with his sister-in-law, the Countess Leopoldine Arco, 
English with the children, and Italian with Lady Acton’s 
mother, who was born a Marescalchi of Bologna. The 
winters spent at Cannes were perhaps the happiest of Lord 
Acton’s life; they were certainly among the happiest of 
mine. Another phase of Lord Acton’s fondness for society 
was his enjoyment in the analysis of character, and in the 
intimate knowledge of passing events. No one was more 
fine or subtle in the penetration of temperament, no one 
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more desirous to know even the lightest phases of current 
events, no one more rich in accumulated experience of the 
same nature. Indeed, as Mr. Bryce has observed, it was a 
fault in the historian that he was inclined to lay more stress 
upon what happened in the wings than what passed upon 
the open stage of life. 

Lord Acton’s power of work was phenomenal, especiall 
of reading and taking notes. Even at Windsor Castle he 
managed to secure some hours a day in the Royal Library, 
although subject to the interruption of mischievous maids 
of honour. He once paid me a visit at Cambridge to 
consult the Preussische Jahrbiicher. By special permission 
of the Librarian the whole series was carted into his rooms 
and was read through and “sufficiently examined” in two 
days. On one of these days he must have worked con- 
tinuously for ten hours. It has been complained that he 
wrote nothing, but the recently published bibliography of 
his writings will dissipate this opinion. Besides, what he 
might have written himself appears abundantly in the 
works of others. He was always ready to correct the 
proof sheets of other people’s books, and he avowed that he 
took a special pleasure in cutting the leaves of new books. 
I imagine that for some years his booksellers were instructed 
to send him all new works in certain departments, and the 
fortune which he lavished on his library was sorely missed 
in other ways. 

Although Lord Acton did not undertake the work of a 
teacher till late in life, he threw himself with interest and 
with good sense into everything which might assist the 
progress of his pupils. He was accessible and kind, some- 
what shy, perhaps, but encouraging to those who sought 
him. How precious were those interviews! Those who 
were fortunate enough to enjoy his direction and advice will 
never forget it during their lives. His lectures were largely 
attended and roused much enthusiasm. He gave two 
courses, one on the French Revolution and the other on the 
History of Modern Europe. The first I thought better than 
the second, and the first would have been better still if he 
had divided the period into four parts and lectured on each 
of them for a year, instead of repeating the same course 
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of lectures four times. The lectures were admirably 
composed, perhaps better calculated for hearing than for 
reading, but they were difficult to understand by those who 
were unacquainted with the subject, although apparently 
many of his audience (which consisted largely of women) 
were unconscious of the fact. I used sometimes to say 
paradoxically that I learnt more from what Lord Acton 
omitted than from what he said. I was sure that, if he 
passed over an important fact without mention he had well 
considered it and rejected it. Some who attended his 
courses more than once were amused to follow the delicate 
nuances of his changes; the alteration of an epithet, or 
a phrase, often implied long hours of study and thought. 
In administration he was less successful. He had a horror 
of personal controversy, and wisely, perhaps, kept himself 
aloof from the disputes whitch are necessary to the proper 
conduct of University business, and indeed of all business. 
He would never act as Chairman of the Board of Historical 
Studies, and when his friends were clamouring for a lead in 
an important controversy declined to give it. He had a 
real difficulty in making up his mind in practical matters, 
where no very important principle seemed to be involved. 
This gave the appearance of weakness, but is capable of 
another explanation. 

On the whole he was a seal great man. I often used 
to say that if I had to write a list of the twelve greatest men 
living, and the list would have included Gladstone and 
Bismarck, I must place Lord Acton in it. He was 
admirable in every relation of life. He was the best of 
fathers and of husbands. He wasa true friend; he was a 
miracle of learning and yet took an interest in the minutest 
details of everyday life. Born in the highest rank, holding 
an exalted. place in the society of England, France, 
Germany, and Italy, he had known intimately all the 
leading men of his time, was the friend and confidant not 
only of statesmen but of sovereigns. He was most secret 
in his conversation, nothing would he reveal either about 
himself or others ; his character was formed on the very 
highest model of honourable conduct. But it was difficult 
for those who knew him to resist the impression that he 
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had been much concerned in the great movements of the 
age in which he lived. His activity in the Vatican Council 
in 1869 is acknowledged ; less is known about the part 
he played in reconciling Bavaria to Germany, and in the 
fortunes of the Orleanist House. He was the friend and 
confidential adviser of Mr. Gladstone, and must have been 
thought of more than once for office. In 1892 there was 
an idea of including him in the Cabinet, but other arrange- 
ments had to be made. I understood later, as a colleague, 
how distasteful that work would have been to him, how 
impossible he would have found it to have to satisfy the daily 
exigencies of official drudgery. As I said before, he was so 
excellent in everything that he lacked salient features, his 
amazing learning was admitted by all, but few realised that 
this was not disproportionate to his other talents. A certain 
distance is necessary to estimate the greatness of men of this 
stamp. But those who were privileged to enjoy his friend- 
ship will return again and again to his memory, not with 
the hope of finding any one like him, but to borrow 
from his riches a daily pittance to supply the penury of 
the world. 
Oscar BROWNING 
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THE ELECTRON THEORY OF MATTER 


ROBABLY every one who has any interest in science 

is aware that in the last few years a theory of the 

constitution of matter has been elaborated which has 
exerted a profound influence on all branches of physics and 
some departments of chemistry. Further, he may have 
been led to believe—quite erroneously—that this theory 
is intimately connected with the discovery of radium. But, 
if his knowledge of the subject has been derived from such 
“ popular ” expositions as have come to my notice, he must 
be possessed of very remarkable powers of penetration to 
have been able to obtain any clear idea of the significance 
of the theory or of the evidence on which it is based. 

It may be useful, therefore, to attempt to give a coherent 
account of these new views concerning the relations of 
electricity and matter, which shall be intelligible to those 
who are not professed students of physics. The present 
time is especially opportune for such an attempt ; there is a 
distinct pause in the development. The foundations are 
well and truly laid, and all important discussion of them has 
ceased. But the superstructure has scarcely been begun, 
and the plans which have been sketched for it are subjected 
to some criticism. For the sake of brevity, I shall make 
no attempt to maintain complete accuracy, but I hope to 
make no misstatement which could influence the validity 
of the argument or could not be corrected by a reference to 
any elementary text-book. 

The whole structure of the electron theory rests upon 
one very simple assumption. It is assumed that electric 
charges are not distributed continuously, so that any volume 
of a charged body, however small, must contain some charge, 
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but that the charges are concentrated upon small indivisible 
particles, so that a volume of the charged body does or does 
not contain a charge, according as it does or does not contain 
one or more of these particles. In fact, it is assumed that 
electricity, like matter according to the Daltonian theory, 
is atomic in structure. 

This view is not peculiar to recent science ; it was first 
suggested by some experiments made by Faraday seventy 
years ago upon the conduction of electricity through solu- 
tions. It had been known for some time that, if a current 
of electricity is passed through water in which is dissolved 
such a salt as sodium chloride, consisting of the element 
sodium in chemical combination with the element chlorine, 
the combined elements are separated. The sodium travels 
towards the negatively-charged end of the solution, and the 
chlorine towards the positively-charged end. Since unlike 
electricities attract each other, this observation suggests 
strongly that the sodium in the solution is positively 
charged, and the chlorine negatively. Faraday showed that 
there are two remarkable relations between the quantity of 
electricity which passes through the solution and the mass 
of the elements which separate out at its ends. Firstly, he 
found that the mass of an element which is separated is 
proportional to the total quantity of electricity which has 
passed through the solution; and, secondly, that the 
quantities of the different elements which are separated 
from a solution by the passage of the same quantity of 
electricity are proportional to the mass of the atoms of 
those elements. 

A little consideration will show that these relations can 
be accounted for by the following statements :— 

(1) The current of electricity is carried through the 
solution by charged atoms of the elements forming the salt 
in solution. The atoms of the two elements receive charges 
of opposite sign, move under the attraction of the electrified 
ends of the liquid, and give up their charges at the end of 
their journey. 

(2) The charge carried by the atoms of all elements is 
the same in magnitude, though the sign of the charge may 
vary according to the nature of the element. 
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This charge carried by all atoms—the smallest fragments 
of matter that we know—seemed to be a true “atom of 
electricity,” for there was no evidence that any smaller 
charge could exist separately. For this atomic charge 
Johnstone Stoney suggested the name “electron.” 

The idea of the atomic structure of electricity was not 
developed further for nearly forty years, though many 
writers commented upon its suggestiveness. However, in 
the early seventies Maxwell put forward his famous electro- 
magnetic theory of light, according to which the vibrations 
which constitute light are held to be electrical vibrations. 
That is to say—to put the matter as clearly as is possible in 
a brief space—Maxwell suggested that, if a charged body 
could be suspended freely in the path of a beam of light 
and its motion observed with a delicacy which is quite 
beyond our experimental powers, it would be found that 
the body vibrated to and fro in a period which optical 
investigations have shown to be the period of vibration of 
the light; and, further, that all actions which light is 
known to produce are manifestations of such vibrations of 
charged bodies. From the first the theory was supported 
by very strong evidence; further experimental proofs 
accumulated, until the work of Hertz was deemed finally 
conclusive, and led to the universal acceptance of Maxwell’s 
views. 

But the theory was always subject to one great difficulty. 
Calculation based upon it led to the prediction of a relation 
between the electrical and optical properties of any body 
which was not in accordance with experiment, except in 
a limited number of cases. Dr. Lorentz attacked the 
problem with the aid of the atomic theory of electricity, of 
which he had made use in earlier work. According to all 
theories of electricity, charges exist in neutral as well as in 
charged bodies; but in neutral bodies the magnitudes of 
the charges of opposite sign are equal, while in charged 
bodies they are unequal; hence there was no difficulty in 
imagining that all bodies contain these atoms of electricity, 
which might be set in motion by the action of the light 
vibrations, Dr. Lorentz showed that in order to overcome 
the difficulty attending the application of the Maxwellian 
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theory to the propagation of light through transparent 
bodies it was only necessary to assume that the particles in 
these bodies which bore the atomic charge of electricity 
possessed in addition a definite mass, and that they were 
restrained in their motion by elastic forces.1 Further, it 
appeared that these elastic forces were determined only by 
the nature of the atoms present in the body, and not by the 
mode of association of the atoms or by any other character- 
istic. Hence, it might be concluded that the particles were 
part of the atoms, and that the atom of matter must be 
regarded as divisible, even if the division could not be 
effected directly by experiment. 

In 1896-1899 Dr. Lorentz’s theory received a succession 
of confirmations and extensions. Firstly—but second in 
historical order—there was the discovery by Dr. Zeeman of 
a change in the nature of the light emitted by suitable 
sources when those sources were brought into the neigh- 
bourhood of powerful magnets. Since it was well known 
that a magnet may influence the motion of a charged body, 
Dr. Lorentz was able to show that the changes observed 
might have been predicted immediately from his theory, 
and were to be attributed to an alteration caused by the 
action of the magnet of the motion of the particles of atomic 
electricity in the source of light. Further, assuming for 
the magnitude of the atomic charge the value deduced from 
Faraday’s experiments, it was possible to calculate the mass 
of the particles. A result of extraordinary interest appeared : 
the mass of the particles was found to be the same whatever 
the nature of the body in which they existed, and this mass 
was not more than one-thousandth part of that of the lightest 
atom known (hydrogen). The particles must be portions 
of atoms, and portions which were common to all atoms; 
they must be universal building-stones used in the con- 
structions of all the so-called chemical elements. It was 
notable that all these particles were found to bear a charge 
of negative electricity ; of the atoms of positive electricity 
no information was obtained, for they do not appear to play 


1 i.e. forces which increase with a displacement of the particle from its 
normal position of rest. 
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any important part in the optical phenomena which were 
the subject of investigation. 

The second—but earlier—source of evidence arose from 
certain experiments on the electrical properties of gases 
conducted by Prof. J. J. Thomson. It appeared that 
in a gas under suitable conditions the universal charged 
particles become free from the atoms to which they belong, 
and can almost be caught and handled individually. Just 
as in Dr. Lorentz’s work, it was found that the nature of 
the particles was independent of the source from which 
they were derived, that their charge was negative and of 
the magnitude indicated by Faraday’s argument, and that 
their mass was ym of that of a hydrogen atom. To these 
particles Prof. Thomson gave the name of “corpuscles” ; 
Dr. Lorentz had transferred Stoney’s term from the atomic 
charge to the particle which carries it, and, when the 
identity of “corpuscles” and “electrons” became clear, 
the latter term was taken into general use. 

The basis of the electron theory of matter is the attribu- 
tion to these electrons, which are common constituents of 
all atoms, of the most important part in all electrical pheno- 
mena, And, since it soon appeared that many physical 
changes, which at first sight seemed in no way concerned 
with electricity, were in reality only electrical changes, the 
theory has been extended to cover almost every branch of 
physics. In the following paragraphs some of its more 
important applications will be sketched. 

As might be expected from the history of its birth, it 
is in the study of optical phenomena and the electrical 
properties of gases that the theory is most illuminating. 
Among the former the circumstances which determine 
the quantity and character of the light emitted from a 
given source may be mentioned, as having given rise in 
the past to many insoluble problems. Thus it was not 
known why the same element should in some circumstances 
emit light of one colour, peculiar to that element, while 
in others it emits light of all colours, indistinguishable from 
that emitted by any other element. Now we believe that 
the emission of light represents the vibration of electrons 
in the source ; and arguments, which are quite independent 
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of optical investigations, tend to show that when light of 
the former kind is emitted, the electrons are vibrating 
inside the atom (and therefore in a manner determined by 
its structure), while, when light of the latter kind is 
emitted, they are vibrating outside the atom. 

Again, the electrical properties of gases had been the 
subject of research for fifty years, yet every new worker 
seemed to add mysteries in place of removing them. Ten 
years after the discovery of electrons the subject became 
one of the best-ordered departments of knowledge. It 
appeared that a gas can only become a conductor by the 
appearance in it of “free” electrons torn from the atoms 
to which they are usually attached. The study of con- 
duction through gases is the study of the means by which 
electrons may be detached from atoms; from being one 
of the stumbling-blocks to progress, it has become the 
instrument with which we probe the internal structure 
of the atom. 

It has long been known that solid bodies which are 
good conductors of heat are also good conductors of 
electricity, and that certain numerical relations hold 
between the two conductivities of any substance. No 
explanation of these relations could be offered until it 
was suggested that both the heat and the electricity are 
conveyed by the electrons. The chief features can be 
explained if we suppose that good conductors contain 
“free” electrons detached from the atoms, which are 
capable of moving without restraint through the solid, 
and that bad conductors contain no such “ free” elec- 
trons. There is no difficulty in the supposition, for it 
must be remembered that electrons are much smaller than 
atoms, and could move easily through the interstices 
between the atoms even in a solid body. 

But our theory oversteps the limits of physics ; some 
of its most remarkable achievements are in the realm of 
chemistry. Chemical elements may be divided roughly 
into two classes—metals and non-metals—such that an 
member of either class tends to combine with one of the 
opposite class, but not with one of its own class, The 
metals are better conductors of heat and electricity than 
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the non-metals, they melt at higher temperatures and 
show greater cohesion in the solid state ; in solution the 
metals behave as if their atoms were positively charged 
(p. 558), the non-metals as if their atoms bore a charge 
of negative electricity. Why should these properties, 
apparently so diverse, be correlated so strictly ? 

The behaviour in solution gives the clue to the con- 
nexion between the properties. On the atomic theory of 
electricity, a body can become positively charged either by 
gaining positive atoms or losing negative atoms of electricity. 
If we are going to interpret the phenomena in terms of the 
negatively-charged electrons, we must suppose that the 
metal atoms tend for some reason to lose electrons and the 
non-metal atoms to gain them. If, then, a metal atom and 
a non-metal atom be brought into contact, the former will 
lose and the latter gain an electron ; and the two atoms may 
adhere in virtue of their opposite electricities. This adhesion, 
in accordance with a theory which has gained some accept- 
ance for seventy years, may be regarded as constituting 
chemical combination. But we have seen that the 
conductivity of a body is due to the presence in it of free 
electrons; such electrons are much more likely to be 
present in a substance, the atoms of which tend to lose 
electrons, than in one the atoms of which tend to gain 
them. The difference in the conducting powers of the 
two classes is shown to be connected directly with the 
difference in their chemical properties. At the present 
time the mechanical properties mentioned cannot be 
correlated so simply with the rest ; but there is little doubt 
that in the near future great cohesive power will be shown 
to be connected with the presence of free electrons. ‘There 
are many other details of which no adequate explanation 
can be offered as yet, but enough has been said to show 
the importance of a theory which can offer such convincing 
reasons for the connection of properties which has been 
regarded hitherto solely as an empirical fact. 

But the chief problems of chemistry are not touched in 
dealing with the relations between the different properties 
of the same element ; we must trace the relation between 
the same property in different elements. It may seem that 
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the electron theory should be especially successful in this 
endeavour, for it recognises particles which are common 
constituents of all atoms, and might be made the basis of a 
common explanation. The expectation is not wholly 
falsified, for any success is a considerable advance. Hitherto, 
though all men of science have probably believed that all 
atoms have some common features in their constitution, no 
acceptable hypothesis as to the nature of that hypothesis 
has been advanced. 

But though the common constituents have been dis- 
covered and their chief properties are known, there are 
two serious obstacles to a complete determination of the 
structure of the atoms of the known elements. In the first 
place, it is clear that atoms do not consist of electrons alone. 
For, since the electrons are negatively charged and the atom 
as a whole is normally neutral, there must be some part 
which bears a compensating positive charge. But at 
present we know very little about this positively-charged 
portion ; we do not even know whether its structure is 
entirely different in different atoms, or whether, like the 
negatively-charged portion, it is built up of particles 
common to all atoms. We must make some guess at its 
structure if we are to make further progress, and, in the 
absence of better grounds, it is wise to be guided by 
simplicity. For this reason, and for no other, the chief 
attempts that have been made to devise a system built up 
of electrons which shall simulate the properties of known 
atoms, have assumed that the positive charge is distributed 
uniformly through a sphere in which the electrons arrange 
themselves under the influence of their mutual forces and 
those due to the positive charge. 

But here the second obstacle becomes apparent. In 
order that our hypothesis should be of any value, we must 
discover what properties our model should possess and 
compare them with those of real atoms. According as 
hypothesis and experiment agree well or ill we must modify 
our hypothesis little or much. But unfortunately we 
cannot perform the first part of the task with the necessary 
completeness. The atom, which, as its name indicates, is 
of extreme simplicity for the purpose of the chemist, shows 
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an amazing complexity under the more searching analysis 
of the physicist. Many atoms, perhaps all, contain 
hundreds or thousands of electrons; the calculation of the 
arrangement which these electrons will take up, and of the 
forces which they will exert upon similar systems, is a 
mathematical problem far beyond our powers of solution. 
Those who are not learned in these matters are apt to think 
that, once a problem has been reduced to mathematical 
form, the rest is easy ; but, as a matter of fact, the physical 
problems in mathematics which are capable of solution are 
an inappreciable fraction of those that are not. 

In order to ascertain the properties of the model atom, 
recourse must be had to vague qualitative arguments and 
loose analogies. It is impossible here to discuss the results 
that are attained ; it will be sufficient to say that they are 
such as to encourage the hope that there is at least no 
fundamental error in our conceptions. Our model gives us 
some indication of the reason for the observed relation 
between the chemical nature of an element and the size of 
its atom, for the limitation in the number of atoms of various 
kinds with which any given atom can combine, and for that 
remarkable relation between the properties of an atom and 
its weight which is summed up in the “ Periodic Law.” 

Of course there is a large number of facts of the very 
highest importance which must still go unexplained—such 
as the peculiar properties of carbon, which give rise to 
the whole science of organic chemistry. On the other 
hand, no mention has been made of many phenomena, 
such as the rays discovered by Réntgen and by Becquerel, 
the study of which has been the main cause of the modern 
revolution of physics, and would be unintelligible without 
the electron theory. Nor has any reference been made to the 
wonderful transformations of radioactive substances, a verit- 
able transmutation of metals, for the explanation of which 
some theory of the internal structure of the atom is necessary, 
and that which has just been propounded is at least partially 
sufficient. Indeed, it may be said that, with the single 
exception of gravitation, there is no action within the range 
of the inorganic sciences on which some light has not been 
thrown by the use of the conceptions of the electron theory. 
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I trust that enough has been said to leave no doubt as 
to the importance of the electron theory of matter ; but 
a further question may be asked: Isit true? Inthe simple 
form in which it has been propounded in these pages it 
would, I imagine, be accepted by every competent physicist ; 
but of late loud protests, some of which have obtained 
general publicity, have been raised by a certain school of 
chemists. They maintain that the evidence on which they 
are asked to abandon their cherished doctrine of the 
indivisibility of the atom is too slight; they plead for 
further investigation before judgement is passed.- It is 
desirable that a word should be said of such criticisms. 

In the first place, I would remark that there is no question 
of judgement being passed. Trial by jury is not applicable 
to scientific theories ; they are not examined once and for 
all, and then either rejected finally or admitted as beyond 
dispute. There is no theory in the range of physics 
which is either permanently unthinkable or necessarily 
immutable. 

In the second place, it may be urged that no better proof 
can ever be adduced of the divisibility of the atom. If that 
conclusion is to be rejected now, there can never be any 
reason for accepting it. Of course there is no alteration in 
the conclusiveness of the arguments on which chemists have 
asserted for a century the permanence of the atom through- 
out the changes which they investigate ; it is in the study 
of processes which were discovered but yesterday that the 
necessity arises for considering that the atom may be 
shattered. Those who refuse to believe that the atom may 
be divisible by any means whatever must, if they wish for 
any theory of such processes, develope a physical theory for 
themselves. 

But I think all doubts would vanish if these critics would 
ask themselves what they mean by a theory being true as 
distinct from its being important. It is impossible here to 
investigate the nature of scientific truth. But, in my 
opinion at least, the supreme object of a scientific theory is 
to correlate phenomena, that is, to show that diverse 
phenomena are but manifold examples of a single principle. 
Thus, it is held that the Newtonian theory of planetary 
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orbits is more true than any of the earlier theories, because 
it showed a connection to exist between the motion of the 
moon round the earth and the fall of an apple from a tree, 
where no connection had been traced previously. Or again, 
the molecular theory of heat is more true than the caloric 
theory, because the former and not the latter leads to a correct 
deduction of the relation between the pressure of a gas and 
its temperature. The truth of a theory varies directly as 
the number of phenomena which it can correlate ; its 
certainty is proportional to its scope or to its importance. 
So far as my knowledge extends, all criteria of the truth of 
a theory which have ever met with any acceptance from 
men of science are reducible to the single criterion of 
importance. 

The feature which distinguishes the method of science 
from that of branches of knowledge in which progress is 
slow and uncertain is the usefulness of partial truth. A 
hypothesis, however incomplete, is not to be rejected unless 
it is either valueless or misleading. Of the value of the 
electron theory enough has been said ; its suggestiveness is 
equally beyond cavil. A theory may be misleading if it 
introduces conceptions which connote more than the facts 
warrant and are likely to suggest that information is available 
on questions of which there is nothing but ignorance. But 
the only new conception introduced by the theory, at least 
in the present form considered here, is that of electrons, 
which nobody wishes to abandon. There are doubtless 
many cases inwhich it cannot be applied to solve completely 
all difficulties, but that is no objection to its employment. 
Indeed, paradoxical as it may seem, the deficiencies of a 
hypothesis are its most valuable features to the student of 
science. For it is the function of a theory to propose 
problems as well as to solve them ; and the advent of the 
ideas which have just been discussed has instilled new life 
into physical investigations, by opening fresh fields for 
research in regions which seemed but a few years ago tangled 
mazes leading to nothing but dreary wastes of uninteresting 
detail. 


NorMAN R. CAMPBELL 
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sk hostility of the respectable citizen to the 
vagrant dies hard. From the drastic legislation of 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth to the punitive methods 
of the average Board of Guardians, dislike, tempered by 
fear, seems to be at the root of the treatment meted out by 
the governing classes to all impecunious folk without 
settled habitation. 

In some country districts County Councils even go to 
the expense of posting large placards warning people against 
giving any sort of assistance to “tramps,” and a certain 
rural Board of Guardians has recently boasted that its 
severity has largely got rid of the applicant for relief at the 
casual ward, and thereby made prison preferable to the 
workhouse for the vagrant. 

Granted that the assumption that poverty is not only a 
crime but is also the fruitful source of crime (much in the 
same way as the Scotsman objected that “ drunkenness may 
lead to vice”) is sound, it still remains doubtful whether 
this undying hatred of the tramp is creditable to our 
humaner instincts. For, after all, who are these tramps and 
vagrants against whom respectability hurls its denunciations 
and enacts penalties? Are they fierce outlaws, men of 
ungovernable passions, tigerish, sturdy rogues choosing 
rather to prey on their neighbours than perform a fair share 
of the necessary work of the world? Not at all, men of 
such qualities do not beg their bread in desolate places ; 
more often they climb to high position, and are only brought 
to ruin by a powerful combination of less vigorous rascals, 
or common action on the part of their victims. 

The tramp and vagrant have none of the picturesque 
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attributes of the bandit, or the robber chieftain. ‘There 
never was less of a “‘super man” than the ordinary British 
tramp. It is weakness of will, a want of ‘“ pushfulness,” 
egotism, and initiative that has brought him to trudge the 
roads for a living. Often he is an old army or navy man, 
and often a workman crowded out of the factory at seasons 
of industrial depression, and in both cases the very habits of 
obedience and submission acquired in the course of years at 
mechanical toil are the man’s undoing when he is left to 
contend for existence in a struggle that is pitiless. 

I recall three tramps of my acquaintance who were of 
the King’s service. 

It was a wet Sunday afternoon in the summer, and I 
noticed a man and woman fumbling at the gate. Presently 
came a knock at the door, and on my opening it the man 
apologetically muttered something about “assistance.” He 
hesitated at the invitation to come in, suggesting that he 
was too wet and muddy, but finally went back to the gate 
for his companion (who, as it happened, was his wife), and 
returned with her. We sat in the kitchen and talked (for 
one advantage of a cottage in the country is that the 
kitchen is available as a living room ; of course, no well- 
conducted cook or housemaid would permit the entry of 
vagrants, and indeed such visitors would soon dislocate the 
social machinery of the well-ordered residence), and grew 
communicative over tea. On the road a pipe of tobacco 
will open the heart of man to his fellows, but within doors 
there must be food or drink before friendly relations can 
really be established. Dennis, the surname was irrelevant, 
had been a gas-stoker at Beckton, and as that unpleasant 
occupation had once been mine it created a bond. Then 
from the gas works he had enlisted, and after serving through 
the South African War had been invalided home and finally 
discharged. Certain official papers in his possession bore 
out the truth of these statements, and two pawntickets 
accounted for money raised on medals. There was no 
pension, and labouring work had been scarce in London. 
Now, after a short spell at Birmingham, Dennis and Nora 
(Irish and Catholic both) were tramping back to London 
again—to Bermondsey, where many relatives lived—the 
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man doing what odd jobs he could on the way. They had 
slept at Bicester, some twelve miles off, the previous night, 
and were on the way to Winslow, six miles on. Nora 
hated the workhouse, and the question was would it have 
to be another night in the casual ward or would means be 
forthcoming for a decent bed at the cheap lodging-house ? 
The latter meant a shilling, and if the whole shilling went 
on bed there would be nothing for supper. Tea having 
done something to restore the travellers, and my wife having 
found an old pair of shoes to replace Mrs. Dennis’s hope- 
lessly incurable boots, the vote went solidly for the lodging- 
house and no supper. It being Sunday it was not to be 
thought of that Dennis should earn money there and then. 
It was better to sit and talk and smoke until the time came 
to set out for the town, But at parting I suggested that it 
would be fair to return and work off the shilling next day. 
And sure enough Dennis turned up after breakfast on the 
Monday—a very Kit Nubbles, to work off his indebtedness 
—having walked the six miles,; he earned a good day’s 
wage by sawing up wood for me, and left in the afternoon 
to resume the march to Bermondsey with Nora. They 
were a kindly, cheerful couple, good comrades, and, in spite 
of the discomfort of rain by day and the casual ward by 
night, ready to take an optimistic view of life on the 
slightest provocation. 

It was an old sailor on tramp, of repulsive appearance, 
who admitted that drink hed been his undoing. The man 
travelled the country selling boot-laces, buttons, and similar 
commodities. One arm was paralysed, he was very lame, 
and his speech was a thick guttural sound of words—hard 
to understand. He had been in the royal navy, and had 
learnt to drink in the service; drink was his one real 
pleasure, he explained, though drink had brought on the 
paralysis, the lameness, and the thickness of speech. He 
was not such a heavy drinker now; out of the shilling a 
day he made on the average from the buttons and boot- 
laces, fourpence went on lodging, fourpence on food, and 
fourpence on beer. Time was when whisky had taken all 
his money, and whisky had brought him to many hospitals 
and near to death, too, more than once. But he couldn’t 
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take spirits now: there was something wrong with his 
mouth (I couldn’t understand what), and that made whisky 
unpalatable. For all that this old sailor was lame and 
paralysed and ugly, and brought low by excessive drinking, 
I never heard that any man, woman, or child, was injured 
by him as he went his rounds, certainly no petty theft 
was even alleged against him. 

A middle-aged man, grey-haired, of clean appearance, 
called one morning in the winter—he, also, selling boot- 
laces. Not having breakfasted, and having tramped some 
four miles, he was ready for some tea and brown bread and 
butter. This man was a Scotsman and had served fourteen 
years in the army. He drew his pension, and pointed out 
the inconvenience of receiving it quarterly. Too many 
friends were apt to gather round him on pension day, and 
the money disappeared very quickly. He made a point, 
however, of replenishing his wardrobe, and seeing that his 
boots were in good order before the pension was all spent. 
But it would be very much better to draw it more 
frequently and in smaller amounts, he argued. So big a 
sum was a great temptation to extravagance. He had 
learnt no trade in the army, but had educated himself under 
the barrack schoolmaster, and held definite political convic- 
tions of a Gladstonian character. A steady, sober man of 
respectful habits, who had lain at Stirling Castle on enlist- 
ment, and whose fourteen years in the service had left him 
ill-prepared to battle for a living. 

Two other tramps were men of hard-working life— 
brought low by the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 

One was a bricklayer, a short, thick-set man of sixty, 
whom I met on a Sunday morning near London. He had 
finished a few days before at some house-building at Barnet. 
Work had become intermittent for him; he found it harder 
and harder to get taken on—“ they all want younger chaps,” 
he said mournfully. Two unprofitable journeys had been 
made where rumour had said that there was a job, and now 
all his money had gone, and the previous night had been 
passed in the open air for want of pence for a lodging. He 
had never applied for parish relief, and shrank instinctively 
from the casual ward. As far as he knew, beyond a son in 
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Australia and a married daughter in Canada, he hadn’t a 
relation in the world. No word had come from son or 
daughter for years, and the silence was excused on the 
ground that he wasn’t much of a scholar for letter-writing 
himself, and never thought to come on his children for 
support. There was still some hope that work would be 
forthcoming, but the approach of winter always brings 
slackness in the building trade, and the man’s age was 
against him. A tramp, this bricklayer, upon whom an 
inquest will probably sit—if he be not already dead—and a 
verdict be returned of ‘death from natural causes, accelerated 
by want and exposure.” What other ending of life can 
there be for the workman who is no longer wanted, whose 
place is better filled by a younger man? 

There was a better chance for the brushmaker, turned 
pedlar for the time, who persuaded me to spend a shilling 
on a comb, and more boot-laces, one Saturday afternoon, 
pleading that Monday was Bank Holiday and that there 
was nothing at home for the children, and only sixpence 
taken all day. By trade he was a brushmaker, and only 
when trade was bad, and he and others were turned off at 
the factory, was the hawking of combs and buttons resorted 
to for a livelihood. Employment had been more regular 
with him, and his position higher before his trouble. His 
wife was in the asylum, and it was the loss of her reason 
that had driven him off his head some five years before. 
“IT was mad, when I found they'd ’ad to take her away, 
and I got my razor, and—the mark’s still there,” he said, 
shamefacedly, jerking his thumb at his throat. ‘“ Well, of 
course, they locked me up for that, and I had to go to the 
Sessions, when I got let off. But work’s never been the 
same since. They wouldn’t take me back at my old shop, 
and now I’m only taken on when I’m wanted.” There was 
no danger of the fit recurring. “I’m used to her being 
away now, you see,” he explained. ‘“ Likely work would 
be looking up soon.” He expected to be taken on after the 
holidays, and meantime he tramped with a hawker’s licence 
selling the inevitable boot-lace. 

These five men were all fair types of the average normal 
tramp. They were not by choice or antecedents vagrants, 
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but economic pressure forces such men daily into vagrancy 
and destitution. 

The real vagrant, the travelling tinker, for instance, is 
fast becoming extinct, squeezed out of employment by the 
men with bigger capital who cater to supply all the wants 
of villagers. (The travelling showmen remain, but their 
existence is a continuous rush from place to place.) One 
itinerant knife-grinder I knew who travelled the country 
with his wife, and preferred it to a settled residence. But 
the misery of sleeping out-of-doors on a wet night worried 
them, and often there was no alternative to the sopping 
hedgerow :—the cheap, respectable lodging-house is wanted 
in every town, but District Councils will not build them lest 
the tramp, again, be encouraged to find shelter. A village 
alehouse often has a bed for a single man, but no accom- 
modation fora woman. ‘You see what comes of marrying 
below your station,” my knife-grinder’s wife observed, after 
explaining that sleeping in the open made it impossible to 
keep oneself as a respectable person should. (I gathered 
that this lady’s father had been a jobbing gardener, and 
considering that the grinder came of a Birmingham family, 
and had served his apprenticeship as a mechanic, the social 
discrepancy was not very apparent.) The knife-grinder 
reckoned his takings at 16s. a week, and found the money 
harder to get every year; still the life suited him, and he 
couldn’t see his way to settling down. 

Neither the tramp nor the vagrant ought to be con- 
founded with the professional mendicant. The former can 
often be helped on their way by food, clothing, and shelter 
which they are without means to pay for, but begging is 
not their business. They lack the professional whine and 
the pathetic story which touches the townsman’s sentimental 
heart. The closer contact with nature leaves little room 
for sentiment in the country. Besides, the mendicant who 
knows his trade rarely wanders abroad. He is the product 
of the city, loves the city, with its lighted streets, and has 
no more affection for rural scenes than had Socrates or 
Johnson. The London mendicant is far indeed from being 
a vagrant—walking to him is useless, distasteful toil. Asa 
rule he knows his pitch and sticks to it, or at least confines 
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his perambulations within a very limited area. London is 
the breeding-place and the home of thousands of these 
simple professional beggars ; for riches and luxury always 
mean waste, and where the wealthy parasite abounds it will 
be hard if his raggeder brother cannot pick up some crumbs. 

I count on a two-mile walk from Hampstead to the 
foot of the hill three mendicants who daily beg their bread, 
and two others who make use of the route on certain 
days of the week. One old man sits patiently every 
afternoon receiving doles and occasionally selling a box of 
matches. He has a different seat in the morning—just a 
mile away. Two stand at street-corners with brooms and 
levy toll on the passer-by, conferring a cringing touch of 
the hat in return. These have their regular subscribers, and 
must do fairly well, for they are at their posts with unfailing 
regularity month after month, and show no signs of failing 
health. There is a fourth who exhibits very bad chalk 
pictures, and a fifth who shows horrible things worked in 
coloured wools. These two have other: pitches, for their 
supporters could not stand such a show every day. 

Now the odd thing is that the very people who would 
clap the tramp or vagrant in the stocks for a worthless 
vagabond, and feast him on bread and water in the 
workhouse, pay cheerfully to the professional metropolitan 
mendicant. Perhaps the humble salute appeases them; 
perhaps they recognise in the beggar one who, avoiding the 
ignoble career of manual labour, has chosen the better part 
of the parasite’s unearned income, and so rightly claims 
tribute. Of a certainty it is that while life presses harder 
and ever harder upon those competing with their labour 
for subsistence, and while the man forced out of em- 
ployment tramping the country in search of work is 
shunned as a leper or punished as a criminal, the social 
parasite of the city manages to rub along, revelling in 
the charities that come his way, and enjoying the good 
things London pours out upon all law-abiding mendicants. 

But it is not clear that, in the long run, the parasite is a 
source of strength to a nation, or that we do well to reduce 
the ex-soldier and the workman to abject weakness. 

JosepH CLAYTON 
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COKE OF NORFOLK’ 


[| fate of Coke of Norfolk shows how largely 
the immortality of reputations turns on accidents. 
At any time between 1780 and 1840 any English- 
man who knew anything about his own generation would 
have said that Coke would go down to posterity as one of 
the great figures of his century. Yet Mrs. Stirling’s book, 
which appears in 1907, is the first biography to be published 
of a man who had achieved something like fame before 
America’s independence was recognised, and who was still 
vigorous and active in the days of the Reform Bill. -When 
Coke died, in 1842, no less than six people set to work to 
write his life, so that there would have seemed little danger 
of his falling into obscurity. But all these biographers 
abandoned their projects in order to make way for Coke’s 
brother-in-law, and before Keppel’s work was ready all the 
material collected from these different sources was accident- 
ally destroyed. The loss was irreparable, for most of Coke’s 
private letters disappeared, and he kept no private journal. 
Fortunately Mrs. Stirling has now intervened to rescue the 
memory of her great-grandfather from an undeserved 
oblivion, and she has written an interesting and delightful 
book, the charms of which are not a little enhanced by a 
number of excellent portraits. 

It was a true instinct that made his contemporaries 
regard Coke with a very special admiration, for he repre- 
sented all that was best in his century. If England was to 
be governed from the great houses it could not have been 
governed in a finer, more liberal or more spacious spirit 


1 Coke of Norfolk and his Friends. By A. M. W. Stirling. London : 
John Lane. 2 vols. 32s. 
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than that which reigned at Holkham. When a class 
governs a nation the virtue of public spirit and the vice of 
class ambition shade into one another subtly and uncon- 
sciously. But of no man in that aristocracy could it be 
more confidently said that his public aims were large, 
disinterested, and in the main far-sighted, and that he 
was able to escape from the prepossessions of an order in 
his judgement of the issues of a time of tumult and panic. 
There were not many great landlords who could match 
his political record. He was from the first a resolute 
opponent of the American War, and his party did him the 
honour of asking him to take the address of the House of 
Commons demanding the recognition of America’s inde- 
pendence to the King. Coke showed his independence by 
appearing in his top-boots, exercising a right which had 
almost fallen into abeyance, to the consternation of the 
court. He retired from the contest in'1784, partly because 
he was deserted by the Dissenters, who were disappointed by 
his refusal to give a pledge to vote for a repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts. Coke, on his part, was chagrined 
by the request for a pledge, as he had already voted for 
repeal in the House of Commons, and thought he deserved 
to be trusted. He was consequently out of Parliament 
from 1784 to 1790. This break of six years was the only 
interruption of a Parliamentary career which stretched from 
1776 to 1832. Coke was a very staunch follower of Fox, 
and though he strongly deprecated the Coalition, he stood 
by his friend and leader through the storm that followed. 
He kept his head through the Jacobin panic, and supported 
Fox in his opposition to the French War, and to the 
domestic tyrannies of which Pitt and Dundas were guilty. 
He opposed the Act of Union, as an interference with the 
freedom of Ireland, and he supported Parliamentary Reform, 
Catholic Emancipation, and the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade. He was always a man of strong and uncompro- 
mising language; at a Fox anniversary dinner in 1820 
he called the Six Acts Bills of Blood, and at a dinner to cele- 
brate his return for the county in 1830 he said that George 
the Third was the worst man that ever sat on a throne, 
and went on to call him “ that bloody King.” The speech 
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excited a great sensation at the time, and when Grey pro- 
posed to make Coke a peer (Coke had previously refused 
five offers of a peerage) William the Fourth felt that it was 
impossible for him to bestow this recognition on a man 
who had used such language of his father. Consequently 
Coke did not receive his peerage until Queen Victoria was 
on the throne. 

But Coke was not primarily a politician. He was 
drawn into politics partly by the circumstances and 
traditions of his position, partly by his affection for Fox, 
and partly by his chivalrous desire to befriend good causes in 
their hour of tribulation and danger. He is, of course, most 
famous for his great achievements in agriculture—achieve- 
ments which changed the face of a great part of a county, 
and made him in some respects the most important man of 
his time. When he succeeded to the Holkham estates their 
poverty was a by-word. Lady Townsend said that all you 
could see in West Norfolk was a blade of grass and two 
rabbits fighting for it. A large part of the estate was 
originally salt marshes on the coast of the North Sea ; it 


was believed that wheat could not grow between Holkham — 


and Lynn, and the ignorant culture of the times was 
powerless to remedy any of the evils of a miserable soil. 
Certainly nobody would have predicted that ‘a youth of 
twenty-one, who enjoyed his pleasures as much as most 
men of his age, and loved a dashing, adventurous and 
extravagant life, would turn this dreary and impoverished 
swamp into the Eden of England. Yet this is what Coke 
did. He set to work to learn everything that could be 
learnt from the methods-and experience of other counties 
and other countries. He was as patient in teaching as he 
was in learning, and gradually he broke down the con- 
servatism of the farmers by his remarkable successes. One 
of his chief difficulties was the strong prejudice against the 
potato. Scientific farming became the vogue in a county 
which had been conspicuous for its attachment to primitive 
and obsolete methods. He introduced Southdowns in place 
of the Norfolk sheep ; he set the fashion in planting and in 
heavy stock farms; he taught the wonders of marling and 
draining, and he converted Norfolk from a corn-importing 
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county into one of the chief corn-producing counties of 
England. His own share in this tremendous prosperity was 
measured by the increase in his rentals from {2,000 to 
£20,000 a year ; but even that increase is not a fair measure 
of the gain to the county. The poor-house in Holkham 
was shut up. Unlike most landlords, Coke did not rent 
his tenants on their own improvements, and he also gave 
them the security of long leases. His solicitude for the 
men who worked on his farms was shown not only in 
his large expenditure on cottages, but in the minute care 
he bestowed on their construction. Arthur Young declared 
that he showed it in less agreeable ways, and that he obliged 
the labourers to go to church on Sundays, but Mrs. Stirling 
throws doubt on the statement. Coke was, in fact, a great 
feudal prince of strong human sympathies, of an ardent and 
zealous public spirit, of enlightened views and a tolerant 
temper. No manearned more truly the supreme happiness 
of seeing a race grow from misery to comfort in consequence 
of his own energy and leadership. The régime under which 
Coke effected all this is not an ideal régime, but its virtues 
were never so signally or so radiantly illustrated. The story 
of the enclosures would bea good deal less guilty if men like 
Coke had been a little more common. It would be interesting 
to have a more critical and detailed account of the enclosures 
in Norfolk than Mrs. Stirling attempts, but at least it may 
be said of those enclosures, which were the results of Coke’s 
initiative, that they increased instead of diminishing the 
population, that they converted waste into arable land, 
and that they were not part of a policy of class aggrandise- 
ment. It is only lately that we have come to appreciate all 
the consequences, social and moral, of the process by which 
the rich absorbed the villages. Some, at any rate, of these 
consequences Norfolk escaped. 

A very interesting part of this book is the account of 
Coke’s hospitalities and friendships. Thomas Coke, who 
had built the great palace of Holkham, had enriched it 
with the treasures he had collected from all countries— 
tapestries, statues, pictures, furniture and manuscripts. 
Among his possessions was an autograph brochure by 
Leonardo da Vinci, and a superb collection of the works of 
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Livy, which was got together by Coke’s friend, Biscioni, 
the chief librarian of the Laurentina. It was not till com- 
paratively late in the reign of Coke of Norfolk that the 
riches of these collections were explored. Coke was himself 
more eager about sport than about art or letters, and even 
Fox, when he went to see him, could never remember to 
inquire about a manuscript in which his friend Gilbert 
Wakefield was specially interested. ‘There are many good 
stories about Fox in these volumes. Coke and his guests once 
fell to discussing whether Fox or the chef was the heavier. 
Fox was carried down to the kitchen to be weighed against 
his rival. Open house was always kept once a week for 
strangers, and Coke made a neat use of this fact in his 
famous letter to the Prince. When the Prince was found 
to have deceived Fox about his marriage, Fox and his friend 
dropped him for a year. The Prince did not relish the 
idea of exclusion from Holkham, so he wrote jauntily to 
Coke to say he was coming to pay his usual visit, as if 
nothing had happened. Coke replied, “ Holkham is open 
to strangers on Tuesdays.” 

J. L. Hammonp 












AN ASTHETIC TRAVELLER’ 


T is impossible to spend a ruminative half-hour in the 
library of an established country house without being 
struck by the number of books of travel which our 
grandfathers thought worthy to bind and hand down to their 
children. This is not true of great houses where the library 
has always duly and mechanically received, as a matter per- 
taining to the family dignity, its tribute of best books from 
each generation; for in these the proportion of travels is 
naturally not so striking ; but it is characteristic of those 
smaller libraries which usually had their beginnings in the 
late eighteenth century, and wear the air of having been 
originally the after-fruit of somebody’s “ Grand Tour” ; of 
being, in fact, a graft of Augustan politeness and learning 
upon the tree of sporting squires, destined to revert, during 
the rough-and-tumble times of Napoleon’s wars, to the 
unlettered wildness of the stock. In these libraries there 
are usually signs that buying has stopped abruptly and early ; 
partly no doubt because the bookcases were full and no 
more room could have been made between the windows 
without moving the Chinese chess-table from the place 
where it had stood for years. 

History, as it is represented on such shelves, will stop 
with Robertson and Hume. Scott will be the last novelist 
who stands complete ; and he will be the only author who 
is ever disturbed, unless the two or three early Dickens’ are 
excepted, whose appearance apes so incongruously the 
aspect of solid learning. On the deep, projecting bottom 
shelves are ranged, of course, the county histories, with their 
wide margins and placid, pleasant, unconvincing views 

1 The Cities of Italy. By Arthur Symons. 6s. J. M. Dent & Co. 
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of gentlemen’s seats ; and there, too, you may hap upon a 
folio Ben Jonson, a huge, fallacious Chaucer, or an un- 
wieldy Milton, with engravings such as Bouchier, turned 
methodist and forgetful of grace, might have devoted to the 
illustration of “‘ things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme.” 
There the portentous bulk of Puffendorf takes the eye, or the 
still less inviting, more voluminous Inte/lectual System of 
Dr. Cudworth ; while from the top shelves dusky rows of 
ancient plays, their titles and decorations obliterated to 
sparks of gilt, beckon one to risk being caught standing in 
boots upon a library chair ; and midway up, squeezed so 
tight together that it is prudent to remove them in threes 
and fours at a time, stand serried rows of British Essayists, 
who must be opened gingerly, or the scared guest will find 
their backs, stiff with lack of exercise for years, cracking and 
splitting in his hands. Such libraries are very common : in 
them one may find lame eighteenth century Translations, in 
faint brown print, of the more celebrated works of Rousseau 
and Voltaire ; pamphlets such as Mr. Thomas Paine’s reply 
to Mr. Burke upon the Revolution; immensely covetable 
editions of Dryden, Pope or Gibbon, and pompous, gaudy 
Johnsons one could do without. But one invariable feature 
is the number of old books of Travel; some few by 
famous travellers to unknown lands, but most of them by 
unknown travellers to famous places. They may begin with 
Mungo Park, and a sun-bleached copy of Eothen in its 
pretty mid-Victorian cloth may close the series with a 
suggestion of almost violent modernity. On inspection these 
books will be found asa rule to be half guide-books, half 
archeological or topographical discourses with an occasional 
mild strain of narrative running through them. The style is 
impersonal, friendly and sedate ; the descriptions are as far 
removed from “word-painting” as it is possible for description 
to be; the expressions of enthusiasm are carefully conven- 
tional, and the general information is interspersed with a little 
useful gossip about the best inns and the most convenient 
means of locomotion. 

Literary subdivision of labour has now destroyed this kind 
of book. Baedeker and Murray supply the practical advice ; 
historical, archeological or political information is sought for 
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in the more elaborate works of students, while the subdued vein 
of personal narrative has branched, on the one hand, into books 
relating “ the adventures of the author’s soul among master- 
pieces,” and on the other, into records of impressions of 
places which he strives to render vivid by every literary 
artifice of analysis and suggestion. Such books are widely 
read, because for the time being they lend the tourist a 
sharper pair of eyes than his own, and supplement the 
limitations of his esthetic sensibilities, about which he is apt 
to be painfully uneasy. Thus if you turn in such a house 
from the library to the room where the books which are 
really read are kept, you will find the place of these old- 
fashioned travels occupied by Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, 
Verona (probably also, alas! by “The Walks” of Mr. Hare 
“in Rome”), by Gautier’s L’ Orient, Paul Bourget’s Sensations 
@ Italie, Pater’s Renatssance, and numerous works upon local 
history. In future Mr. Symons’ Cities of Italy is likely to 
find a place here, since it is the most remarkable addition 
that has been made for some time to this kind of literature. 

When Sterne reduced the whole circle of travellers to 
the heads of Sentimental, Idle, Inquisitive, Lying, Proud, 
Simple, Vain, Splenetic, Delinquent and Felonious, Unfor- 
tunate and Innocent Travellers, the A‘sthetic traveller did 
not exist: it is to this modern category that Mr. Symons 
belongs. Perhaps the most fundamental peculiarity which 
distinguishes him as a critic from, say, such writers upon 
Italian art as Ruskin, lies in the fact that everything he 
sees is reflected through the medium of a rich esthetic, 
rather than through a varied emotional experience. This 
is not tantamount to saying that Ruskin’s appreciation is 
never esthetic, or that Mr. Symons is never emotional ; 
but whereas the reader’s comprehension of much that 
Ruskin writes upon cities and pictures depends upon his 
sharing or having felt certain emotions with regard to 
human nature, religion, and life in general, his under- 
standing of Mr. Symons’ comments will depend far more 
frequently on his having previously received certain im- 
pressions from other works of art. As in the case of Pater, 
it is possible to appreciate and understand Mr. Symons’ 
criticisms without having been intensely disturbed and 
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delighted by life itself; but unless you have enjoyed and 
compared many pictures and buildings his interest in any 
one may seem at once over-curious and detached. One 
of his favourite methods of criticism is to distinguish 
the qualities of an artist by setting them over against those 
of several others; which is often extremely illuminating, 
but it presupposes of course a considerable knowledge in 
the reader. He does not, then, write as a prophet of 
beauty preaching to a blind world; but he addresses an 
audience of the already instructed and convinced. 

Connected with this characteristic is a peculiarity of his 
style. It is exceptionally vivid and precise; but like 
Pater’s style, his writing lacks movement. What we mean 
by that quality is hard to explain; but it is evidently a 
quality which springs from a sustained state of emotion. 
It is the essence of successful oratory. The substitute for 
it, which can never quite replace it, is order; namely, the 
best and most carefully thought-out arrangement of material 
and ideas. This task is a peculiarly difficult and com- 
plicated one to an observer of such wide sensibilities as 
Mr. Symons, since the number of impressions which he 
has to co-ordinate is exceptionally large. The essays in 
which he has subordinated details in such a manner to 
secure most unity of effect are those which deal with 
Naples, Ravenna and Florence ; the others, those on Rome 
and Venice for instance, though they contain sentences 
which evoke successfully “the spirit of place,” are so 
crowded with minute and vivid pictures of life in different 
quarters of these cities, that the reader finds it hard to 
include them in one general impression. In the case of 
Florence he has not attempted description ; he interprets 
the city itself through a criticism of Donatello. 


“Rome is made out of the eternal hills, on which the ends of the world 
have come, age by age ; it is the city made glorious by Michelangelo, and 
Michelangelo typifies its glories. Venice is born out of the marriage of land 
and sea, and it was Titian who took up the Doge’s ring out of the water, and 
perpetuated the new ecstasy of colour, But Florence, marvellously built, 
every stone set decorously on stone, a conscious work of craftsmen upon 
material naturally adaptable, is represented rather by sculpture than by paint- 
ing, and, in painting, by precise and sensitive design, an almost sculptured 
outline. To Donatello there was no conflict between the rhythm of beauty 
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and the rhythm of life. . . . He is part of the Renaissance and, together with 
Botticelli, expresses the secret and perpetuates the delicate, serene essence of 
Florence, as it came in that age to perfection.” 


Here is his impression of Ravenna: “It is to be loved 
for its sternness, the barriers to its beauty, what is tragic 
and unyielding in. it, its still and silent attitude of fixed 
meditation and remembrance, its stoniness, its mists and 
winter colour, its reticent, unwilling, and mysterious re- 
sponse to a mood of the sky or of the hour. It broods 
among memories, forgetting nothing. ... The streets 
themselves are as if cut out of the ground : they have the 
colour and chill feeling of earth : the sun rarely soaks into 
them ; one seems to be walking in a city of ruins.” 

Before turning to the essay upon Naples, which is the 
most perfect as a piece of description, it will be well to give 
the reader some foretaste of the criticism he will find in 
other parts of the book. 

Speaking of Raphael he says : 


“‘ He is miraculous ; yet a miracle which just fails to interest one ; because, 
I think, he is essentially exterior, and his pictures a dream of the hand rather 
than adream of the soul. Even that peace which he can convey with so deli- 
cate a power seems to me rather the slumber than the ecstasy of peace. We 
see eternity in the moment of fierce meditation which Michelangelo calls up 
before us, as if thought in the brows and hands were about to relax or resolve 
itself into some other of the unaccountable moods of so elemental a being. 
In the painful intense face of Velasquez we see the passionate frailties, the 
morbid, minute hatreds of a long race of just such suffering and reticent 
beings. And in the smile which wanders, lurking in the imperceptible corner 
of lip or eyelid, across the faces of Leonardo, we see the enigma of whatever is 
most secret, alluring, inexplicable, in the mysterious charm of human beauty ; 
that look which seems to remember, and is perhaps only a forgetfulness. But 
the people of Raphael live in the content of that gracious moment in which 
they lift their hands in prayer or benediction, or open their untroubled eyes 
to that moment’s sunlight.’ 


In the chapter upon Rome he has defined exactly 
the impression which St. Peter’s makes upon the traveller : 
“It holds you at a distance with the true ecclesiastical 
frigidity. You learn here how to distinguish between what 
is emotional and what is properly ecclesiastical in the 
Catholic Church. St. Peter’s is entirely positive, dog- 
matic, the assertion of the supremacy of the Church over 
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the world ; never mystic, as in one of those dim Spanish 
cathedrals, that of Barcelona, for instance ; nor yet fantastic, 
full of strange, precious wonders of the world, brought from 
far off, as in St. Mark’s. It is florid, spectacular, but never 
profane ; suggesting, as it does, what is the thought, and 
what are also the metaphysical limitations of the Church, 
it never suggests, as St. Mark’s does, the human curiosities, 
which may become a strange vice, as easily as a singular 
virtue. Nor is it, like St. Mark’s, in the midst of the city, 
where the heart of the city beats, where one sees a homely 
crowd wandering in and out all day long, looking in on the 
way home from market, as one might look in for a moment 
at a friend’s house.” ; 

If Mr. Symons is at his best as a critic when he is 
comparing one work of art with another, illustrating the 
characteristics of each by means of contrast, as an impres- 
sionist he is never so sure of finding the right convincing 
word as when he describes a scene which distresses him : 


“ Naples !” he exclaims in the preface, “ how I have hated it. . . . These 
long streets of tall, mean houses, from which narrow alleys climbed the hill, 
and descended to the harbour, in row after row of meaner and not less tall 
houses, all with their little iron balconies, over which clothes and linen draggled 
with all these crowded, squalid, patched, and coloured throngs of restless life ; 
the cracking of whips, the clatter of wheels and of horses’ hoofs on the 
uneven stones ; the thud of the cow-bell, the sharp tinkle of the goat-bell, as 
the creatures wander about the streets or wait at the doors of houses; the 
rattling of bootblacks’ brushes, the petulant whine of beggars, the whole buzz 
of that humming, half-obliterated rush and hustling of these sidewalks, after 
the ample and courteous leisure of Rome; something sordid in the ver 
trees or second-rate in the aspect of the carriages which passed, and ofthe 
people who sat in them. ... Andall this malodorous medley is a-swarm, 
hoarse voices crying, hands in continual movement, the clatter of heedless 
shoes on the pavement, the splash of emptied vessels, laughter, the harsh 
notes of a song, rising out of their midst like the bubble of steam escaping out 
of a boiling pot.” 


“This crackling music,” so he describes it, a fire which 
crackles out, has an acute, feverish, quite Southern senti- 
mentality, the sentimentality of the mandolin and the knife. 
‘ “In the tunes themselves (the Piedigrotta songs), 
with their heady notes, their pauses and rushes, their careful 
uncertainties of rhythm, their almost Spanish effects of 


monotony, there is something at once greasy and fiery, an 
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acrid vulgarity which stings the senses, revolting and deprav- 
ing, with a kind of intoxication like the intoxication of 
cheap wine.”—One wishes that Mr. Symons had met with 
more things that he hated on his travels; he describes 
them so well. But enough has been quoted to show the 
patient and imaginative quality of the criticism this book 
contains and the vividness of the descriptions. 
DesmonD MacCartuy 
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PAUPER NURSING’ 


N this modern world of ours we are constantly hearing 

about two pre-eminent necessities — efficiency and 

humanity—the doing what we have to do thoroughly 
as well as kindly—but it is curious how little of either 
quality is found in so elementary and yet so essential a duty 
as the care of our sick poor. What kind of efficiency or 
humanity do we see in the nursing of our State hospitals ? 
We tread reports of people burnt to death by the careless- 
ness of pauper attendants; of a man acutely injured dying 
ina London workhouse attended only by a fellow pauper 
with no doctor’s presence; of helpless old people tumbling 
out of their beds at night and unable to get back again 
because there was no nurse to lift them ; of old folks dying 
in the night—there were eleven cases in one workhouse in 
a single year—with no one to soothe them or hold their 
hands ; of pauper attendants who minister after a fashion to 
the bedridden only in proportion to such petty bribes as can 
be extorted; of nurses who sleep, nurses who drink, nurses 
who are cruel, and, above all, nurses who are ignorant and 
careless. This is the efficiency and the humanity of a large 
amount of workhouse nursing. We do not employ such 
nurses ourselves—twice ; and why should the poor suffer 
from them? Wewill leave out humanity and even justice, 
if you will, and fall back upon the cold, stern principles of 
social economy. Is it economical to nurse a sick person 
so inefficiently that he cannot return to his work? Surely 
it is mere prudence to get both men and women back to 
their work as soon as we can? The only reason that we 


1 The facts referred to in this paper are quoted from printed reports of Poor 
Law, medical, and nursing publications, 
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do not insist upon what is clearly a national duty is that 
we so seldom realise what is going on outside our own 
circle. It is always difficult to perceive accurately the needs 
of others, especially other classes. Imagination, not Will, 
is lacking to us. 

The root of the whole matter is the want of any 
national system or standard for training nurses, which 
has brought about the present very serious dearth of trained 
women. There is really only one kind of nurse—the 
trained nurse. All the others—the “ qualified nurse” of 
the Local Government Board’s Departmental Committee— 
the young woman who is nominally “trained” at a place 
where she obviously cannot learn her duties—the “ good 
kind soul” of our villages, the woman who has nursed all 
her life and never rightly—all these are “leather and _pru- 
nella” ; they are mot nurses. But it is not easy to get 
enough trained nurses, and it is not easy to induce trained 
nurses to take up Poor Law work in the sick wards 
of workhouses or in the smaller separate infirmaries. 
The class of work is depressing ; there are many tedious 
chronic cases, few exciting operations, much squalor and 
coarseness, often disagreeable surroundings, and generally 
the domination of a master and matron, who are not infre- 
quently the nurse’s inferiors in education and refinement, 
as well as ignorant of her special duties. After going 
through an exacting course for three years of careful 
training in an adequate hospital, or in a first-rate Poor 
Law infirmary under trained matron and sisters and 
skilled surgeons and physicians, with every advantage of 
scientific appliances and sanitary condition; after, in 
short, a proper training in the only kind of place where 
training is possible, and where the high tone and standard 
of professional duty and manners are learnt, it is no wonder 
that the nurse recoils from the glaring contrast of 
the workhouse wards. Something has to be done to 
raise the status of the Poor Law Service, to encourage 
more interest in the work, to provide better salaries, 
better prospects and pensions, and to remove the present 
drawbacks in the environment. There are even now 
not a few good women whom the difficulties of the 
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union sick wards do not dismay, but we must not make 
too heavy demands upon their devotion and public spirit. 
Such high qualities have an unquestionable right to more 
consideration. 

Even if the conditions were ideal, there are still not 
nearly enough trained nurses to go round. The majority 
of our six hundred odd workhouses are understaffed. 
We hear of nurses in charge of 100 or even 200 beds, 
especially at night, and often there is no night nurse at all. 
The best of nurses could not compass such a range of 
work. In the “ good old days” the difficulty was met by 
the simple expedient of making the paupers nurse one 
another, “the blind leading the blind.” Pauper nursing 
is now abolished in law, but not in fact. Ever since 1879 
the Workhouse Nursing Association—under the patronage 
first of H.R.H. the late Duchess of Teck, and now of 
H.R.H. Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein—and 
led by the indefatigable energy and solid judgement of 
Miss Louisa Twining, has waged uncompromising war 
upon untrained nursing. It has educated public opinion 
to a considerable extent, by the dissemination of reports 
and statistics, and during eighteen years it sent to 
various unions 844 nurses, many of these having been 
trained at a cost of thousands of pounds. Gradually the 
Guardians of the Poor came to see that trained nurses were 
not only a necessity but better and more economical than 
untrained. ‘There are of course good and bad Guardians, 
but to the credit of the more enlightened class of Boards 
must be set, at least in part, the urgent demand for skilled 
nursing which has led to the present deadlock. Their 
applications to the Association for nurses gradually increased, 
till it was found impossible to meet half the demand. 
The result of unremitting efforts and the growth of an 
educated public opinion on the subject was that at last in 
1897 the Local Government Board, then under Mr. Henry 
Chaplin, issued an Order positively forbidding the employ- 
ment of any pauper inmate in any kind or form of nursing 
in workhouses, and at the same time providing for a 
thoroughly trained superintendent nurse who is responsible 
in all nursing matters to the medical officer alone, and 
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cannot be dismissed without the consent of the Local 
Government Board. In spite of various defects, apparently 
inseparable from most official documents, this Order was 
a great step in advance. Practically it said, “You must 
henceforth employ only trained nurses—we don’t mean 
always guite trained, you understand, but anyhow not 
paupers—but how or where you are to find them or how 
when found you are to keep them, we don’t know. Do 
the best you can!” The Association, recognising that the 
State, by prescribing the employment of trained nurses 
only, had by its own act laid upon itself the duty of provid- 
ing them, and having long perceived that a voluntary society 
was unequal to the task of supplying many workhouses, 
very properly stopped training nurses and left it to the 
Government to find a way out of its own impasse. The 
Government, however, has discovered no way, and the con- 
sequence is that the workhouse sick wards are monstrously 
understaffed, and worst of all the familiar figure of the 
pauper attendant still prowls about, unlawful but unchecked. 
In a recent report of one of the inspectors of a large district, 
an increase in the number of pauper attendants fron 159 
on January I, 1905, to 175 on January 1, 1906, is noted. 
This the Hospital remarks “indicates retrogression,” add- 
ing: ‘So far as nursing by pauper attendants is concerned, 
there should be a steady decrease of the number until there 
is a President of the Local Government Board who feels 
himself strong enough to insist that they shall all be 
dispensed with.” The Order has also been made inoperative 
through the action of Guardians engaging under the name 
of “ward maids” young women who act as nurses though 
untrained. 

There is but one way out. It is obviously a State 
duty to meet a need distinctly admitted and legally set 
forth by the State itself. There are two things to be 
kept in view: to train enough nurses, and to so improve 
their status and condition that they may not only take up 
Poor Law work but stick to it for at least several years 
before exchanging it for the pleasanter and less trammelled 
lines of hospital, district, or private nursing. The plain 
course is to establish a State Service of Poor Law Nurses, 
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somewhat analogous to the Queen Alexandra’s Army 
Nursing Service, and to place it under the control of a 
specially created Nursing Department of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, which, like every other board that has to do 
with the sick and the poor, should comprise a strong 
proportion of women, especially trained women. Such a 
department, if organised by a competent and wise chief, 
would have little difficulty in finding places to train nurses. 
The hospitals and large infirmaries would willingly make 
room for more probationers when once the official stamp 
and prestige of a State Service were conferred. The same 
prestige would raise the status of the Service nurse in the 
workhouses themselves. She would be an official person, 
subject (as she is already in Ireland, which in this matter has 
quite outdistanced England) to the medical officer only, and 
the assistant trained nurses to the chief nurse, and not to the 
untrained master or matron, save in details of discipline ; and 
she would be always in relation with the Central Depart- 
ment, which would alike protect and control her. The 
objection that Guardians might dislike a servant owning 
allegiance to another Board is merely frivolous. Besides, if 
the State did as it should, and not only trained nurses but 
lightened the local burden by contributing to their salaries 
and to their pensions, the Guardians would readily perceive 
where the advantage lay. Should a Service nurse fail to 
give satisfaction, it would be easy for the Department, upon 
adequate reason shown, to change her. And as to the 
suggested risk of the office finding itself deluged with a 
crowd of unemployed nurses, we may safely wait till such 
an improbable situation arises. 

The solution of this pressing problem, then, is to be found 
in a well-organised Nursing Department whose duty it 
would be to set up and maintain a decent and uniform 
standard of nursing in our State hospitals throughout the 
country, to train its nurses as nurses ought to be trained, in 
sufficient numbers to meet the present and future demand, 
and to watch over their work and condition and well-being 
as befits servants of the State. 

A Poor Law WorKER 
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CHRISTMAS REVELS IN BERMONDSEY 


(): Saturday the 7th of December Bermondsey 
Town Hall was the scene of one of the most 
successful and interesting entertainments provided 
to grace the festive season. In this district where poverty 
and distress are so rife, and children’s lives are spent, for the 
most part, in sordid and degrading surroundings, two 
hundred girls of the “Guild of Play” presented a sketch 
entitled “‘ Christmas in Old Bermondsey House” before a 
numerous and enthusiastic audience. 

First ceremony of this charming entertainment was the 
appearance of a diminutive page in green and white, 
wearing a close cap and Elizabethan ruff, and carrying a 
large bunch of flowers. Slowly crossing the stage and 
descending the steps leading to the hall, she presented her 
bouquet, with grave curtsy, to Lady Lilangattock, a 
generous and valued friend and patron of the Guild. Then 
followed a herald with flowing mantle and voluminous 
scroll, who, in a short prologue, gave the outlines of the 
play. The strains of a dance sounded through the hall, 
and in a glow of ruby light some elf-like forms appeared 
and danced a quaint, fantastic measure. Anon the tramp 
of many feet announced the arrival of the revellers, singing 
as they came. Two by two the goodly company appeared, 
some in the blue stuff and well-starched cap and collar of 
the peasant class, ploughmen with staff and lantern, fiddlers, 
jesters, singers, guests, and, bringing up the rear, a train of 
servants bearing the good cheer to grace their festive board. 
When the guests had settled in their seats, a song and dance 
called “‘Sellenger’s Round” was gracefully rendered by 
sixteen of the children. The Lord of Misrule reproves the 
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CHRISTMAS REVELS IN BERMONDSEY 
servants and revellers for forgetting the Yule Log, which is 
forthwith brought in, and certain ceremonies observed to 
the accompaniment of song and dance. The entrance of 
Sir Thomas Pope and the Princess Elizabeth, whose gaoler 
and guardian he was appointed by Queen Mary, caused a 
stir among the guests, who sing a welcoming Carol, then 
watch the distinguished host and prisoner dance a graceful 
minuet. 

Quaint and pretty customs are observed, among them 
the tasting of the Wassail Bowl by Elizabeth and Pope, and 
the chanting of a song as the cup goes round. Presently a 
blue-clad servant stood out before the Princess and begged 
her not to be alarmed at certain noises which only heralded 
the advent of the children of the house, come to hang their 
shoes up for luck, and in they trooped dancing and tripping 
to a merry lay, singing of how they’d hang their shoes up 
to ensure good luck. Twelve happy bright-eyed lassies in 
long white nightgowns and demure white caps they were, 
and perhaps this was the prettiest event of the whole play. 

The revels at an end, host and royal guest led the 
procession down the steps and past Lady Llangattock, to 
whom every couple curtsied in graceful salute, ere passing 
out of sight. 

A more remarkable demonstration of a woman’s work 
and influence could hardly be found than this entertainment 
affords; Mrs. Kimmins, the founder and Honorary Secretary 
of the Guild, has indeed something to be proud of when 
she sees children drawn from the roughest, poorest neigh- 
bourhood, dancing, singing, curtsying, each doing her part 
with the unconscious grace of well-trained and unaffected 
childhood. Undoubtedly the children enjoy the per- 
formance quite as much as do their audience ; it would be 
impossible to find a number of happier faces or brighter 
eyes than graced the old-world revels so prettily revived, or 
a more charming little “ Lord of Misrule ” than the dim- 
inutive girl who closed the entertainment by wishing 
every one a happy New Year, and a “ Fat pig in the sty !” 


E. B. W. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


F the economic pressure continues, politics in Germany 

are likely to be volcanic in 1908. When the late 

elections took place the Government did not disclose the 
fact that its finances were so much embarrassed that large 
additional taxation would be necessary. It 
now appears that Prussia and Wiirtemburg 
were in similar difficulties, and the new year 
has begun with a series of State loans. The position 
is almost as embarrassing to our own tariff reformers and 
jingoes as to the German Government itself—for German 
policy and finance have always been models which Mr. 
Chamberlain has set up for the instruction and admiration 
of his own countrymen. As the tariff reformers pretend 
to be deeply anxious to improve the condition of the 
working classes, we hope they will be constantly asked to 
explain to public audiences how the working man will be 
better off if the German system is transferred to England. 
In that case he would have lower wages, longer hours, 
higher prices to pay for his food and clothing, and com- 
pulsory service in the army. We understand that at the 
present time (to take an illustration) the Berliner is paying 
more for a loaf of black bread, weighing 3 lbs., than the 
Londoner pays for a quartern loaf of white bread. Wheaten 
bread is a luxury seldom seen on the poor German’s table. 


Politics in 
Germany 


The political troubles in North Germany began on 
January 10, when the Radicals in the Prussian Parliament 


The Peectinn °° Landtag asked the Government to reform 


Franchise the franchise, 
Agitation The Social Democrats, who have no 
representatives in the Landtag, though their numerical 
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‘ strength is enormous in Berlin and all the large towns, 
organised meetings in all parts of Prussia. Vast crowds 
marched through the streets of Berlin singing the 
workman’s ‘“ Marseillaise.” At nineteen meetings held 
in the capital a resolution was passed “ protesting 
against the disgrace of the Prussian three-class system 
of voting, and calling upon the Prussian Government 
to lay before the Landtag immediately a bill granting 
universal, equal, direct, and secret suffrage, with propor- 
tional representation to all Prussians over 20 years of age 
without distinction of sex.” The resolution added: “ We 
are tired of passing as helots in Prussia, especially when 
universal, direct, and secret suffrage has conquered in South 
Germany.” ‘The text of the resolution and the numbers at 
each meeting were telegraphed to the Chancellor and the 
members of the Landtag. The Vorwérts printed a special 
edition pointing out that of 37 millions of Prussians to-day 
30 millions are without political rights, and declaring that 
the working classes there are more oppressed by the Junkers 
than were the French peasants by the aristocracy before the 
Revolution. On the day of interpellation thousands of 
workmen collected outside the Landtag and shouted 
“Suffrage” as the deputies passed into the building. 
When the time came Herr Traiger, the Radical, mildly 
pleaded that the people of Prussia are fit to receive the 
franchise, and ought not to be treated as inferior to the 
other Germans. Thereupon the Chancellor rose and read 
“in a loud, determined voice,” as the correspondent of the 
Morning Post tells us, a statement in the name of the 
Prussian Government. He admitted that the Prussian 
system of voting is “not faultless,” but said they were 
quite prepared to remedy its faults. He stated definitely, 
however, that the royal Prussian Government still holds 
firmly to its determination not to apply the Reichstag 
suffrage to Prussia, and that there is no prospect of intro- 
ducing the ballot. The influence of the great middle-class 
must be upheld, and the only doubt was whether this object 
could be better attained on the present basis of taxes paid 
by the voter, than on a system regulated by age, property, 
or education. Later on the Chancellor rose to intimate 
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that the street demonstrations would not have the slightest 
influence on the Government. The fact is, as the Prussian 
Conservatives put it, that the fight against reform is “a 
fight for the freedom of the Crown of Prussia.” The 
popular agitation, which has since led to bloodshed in the 
streets of Berlin, should help to dissolve the “ Bloc” and 
pave the way for a more democratic Reichstag. 


The treatment of natives of India by the Transvaal 
Government raises in an acute form the most important and 
difficult of all imperial problems. On the 
racial question the self-governing colonies 
have a definite policy. They will admit no 
coloured persons ; or they will admit them only under semi- 
servile conditions. No matter what the degree of civilisa- 
tion of the would-be immigrants—be they as superior to 
the mean whites as the educated Japanese are, or as 
inferior as the Kanakas possibly may be—the continent of 
Australia and the semi-continent of Canada are to be 
“white men’s countries” ; and South Africa is to be con- 
trolled by a white oligarchy supported on the labour of the 
indigenous population. This position is quite intelligible, 
whatever may be thought of its reasonableness or magna- 
nimity. It is certainly the position this country would 
adopt if threatened with a large immigration of non- 
Europeans. But, unfortunately, this country is the ruler of 
300,000 Asiatics, and the ally of Japan. We have solemnly 
declared to our Indian subjects that we will make no dis- 
tinction between them and other British citizens on the score 
of colour ; we have recognised the new Power that has risen 
in the East as the equal of any European state. Under these 
circumstances it is not possible for the colonies to claim that 
the question of immigration is a purely local one, in which 
the mother country has no right to interfere. It would be 
so if the tie that binds the colonies to us were broken. But 
then, what would become of the policy? How could 
Australia or Canada exclude the Japanese if they were not 
backed by Great Britain? How could South Africa exclude 
Indians, if she were a foreign Power, subject to such 
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pressure from this country as was put upon the late Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal? The policy of exclusion can only 
be carried out with the moral and material support of the 
Imperial Government. And to say that we are to have no 
voice in that policy is to say that the colonies are to call 
the tune and we are to pay the piper. Such a position is 
intolerable. Already there must be many thoughtful 
Englishmen who feel that the honour and credit of this 
country is seriously shaken by the position into which the 
Government of the Transvaal has forced us. Something 
more than that may be shaken: the allegiance of the 
empire of India. The attitude adopted by the colonies can 
only logically lead to separation, with all its consequences. 
No English or Colonial statesman can desire such an issue ; 
all must hope to discover a modus vrvendi. But no tolerable 
settlement can be arrived at unless the colonies frankly 
accept the obvious fact that the question of excluding aliens 
is not local, but imperial ; and that they can do nothing in 
that direction in which this country is not vitally concerned. 


The returns showing our imports and exports for the 

whole of the year 1907 show a quite extraordinary increase 

over 1906, itself a record year. And as prices 

The Board of on the average were only slightly higher 
Trade Returns “> ee . 

for 1907 (the Economist's index number rose in the 

first half of the year and fell in the second) 

very little deduction need be made from the increase in 


values. The figures are as follows in summary form— 





1907 Increase of 1907 over 1906 
Imports, £646,000,000 £38,000,000 
Exports of British manufactures 
and produce, £426,000,000 £50,000,000 
Re-exports of foreign and colonial 
products, {92,000,000 £7,000,000 


As some grumblers think that coal and other raw materials 
(however much labour enters into their cost) are less 
desirable to export than manufactured goods, it may be well 
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to add that the exports of British manufactured goods 
were actually £342,000,000, which is £37,000,000 above 
the previous year’s record. It has, of course, never been 
touched by any other nation. As Mr. Chamberlain, when 
he commenced his campaign, stated and afterwards repeated 
that he regarded the exports of manufactures as the best 
test and measure of prosperity, it would seem that there is 
something to be said after all for the Cobdenite fetish of 
Free Trade. Nevertheless it is clear from the Mid-Devon 
election that the high price of food is telling heavily against 
the Government; the more so because the Sugar Tax 
remains unrepealed. 


A case which has perhaps aroused more interest than 
any civil action since the Tichborne trial ended on January 6, 
when the charge of perjury against Mr. 
The Druce Mystery Herbert Druce was dismissed. The opening 
of the Druce grave at Highgate Cemetery 
in the preceding week may almost be said to have established 
one fact amid all the contradictions and mysteries which 
surrounded the case. Whatever connexion may have ex- 
isted between Thomas Henry Druce and the Duke of Port- 
land (and apparently there were long ago vague rumours 
of such a connexion), the former was certainly a real person, 
who died and was buried in 1864. Hence the account of 
the mock funeral, related with such circumstantial detail by 
the astonishing Mr. Caldwell and corroborated by other 
witnesses, was proved to be a mere legend, and Mr. 
Atherley Jones, on behalf of the prosecution, gave up the 
case. It is perhaps to be regretted that Mr. Herbert 
Druce could not have overcome his natural reluctance and 
consented to the opening of the grave some years ago, 
though of course the integrity of family vaults ought not 
to be at the mercy of any claimant to a peerage, or any 
speculative company who may take up his claim. The 
civil action is apparently still to continue, as in it the 
claim is based on different grounds. 
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The attempt to transfer The Times newspaper to a com- 
pany, whose managing director is Mr. C. Arthur Pearson, 
might prove to be a far more calamitous 
occurrence than many another that has passed 
with more dust and noise—the last link 
perhaps in a long chain that every year sees tightening 
round British journalism. The history of the process 
is still unwritten. Tit-Bits, Answers, and Pearson's Weekly, 
the trivial but lucrative foundations on which the great 
houses of Newnes, Harmsworth, and Pearson were built, 
all date, we believe, from the eighties. In the nineties 
they developed a host of new types of journals, among 
them the half-penny morning newspaper. The years 
of the present century have witnessed a third stage,— 
the succumbing, one after another, of the older newspaper 
proprietors, compelled either to sell out to the new comers 
or to stoop to imitate their examples. Rari nantes in 
gurgite vasto are the survivors to-day. The change has 
its regrettable side; yet it would be a superficial criticism 
to attribute the success of the victors solely to their faults. 
They have succeeded for two main reasons. One has been 
a sleepless policy,—never before in the history of British 
journalism pursued with such unsparing zeal,—of “ giving 
the people what they want.” This need not mean pander- 
ing to what is worst or weakest in them: Sir George 
Newnes, for example, did it by a real creative ingenuity in 
the invention and perfection of new types of journals, and 
he is honourably distinguished by the frequency with which 
he has spent part of his profits on high-class unremunerative 
publications designed to meet a public need. But the 
temptation to “give the people what they want” in the 
worse sense, by echoing their prejudices, inflaming their 
vices, and flattering their vanities, is one to which the 
journalism of the truly yellow type has yielded frankly. 
The other cause of its success has been its Trust character. 
To combine twenty different journals and fifty different 
cheap publications under one management, so that every one 
of them pushes and advertises every other one, and the same 
channels of distribution serve all alike,—that is a source of 
profitable economies which even the great Harmsworth and 
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Pearson Trusts have probably not developed to their maxi- 
mum point. And so The Times may go under, as the Standard 
went. Perhaps its downfall may be slower; the new plan 
still requires the sanction of the Court; and possibly, even 
if that is obtained, Mr. Pearson may be dissuaded by his 
previous experiences from too hastily forcing his new wine 
into the old bottle. But the signal fact remains. The new 
journalism claims to have beaten to its knees the richest, 
oldest, and most celebrated morning newspaper in the world. 


The bequest to Trinity College is a striking example of 
the disproportionate importance attaching to the colleges in 
our older universities. For years the uni- 
versity of Cambridge has been appealing to 
the Public, and particularly to her alumni, for 
funds to meet urgent and pressing needs ; and has collected, 
with difficulty, a sum not much exceeding £100,000. Now 
out of the clouds there drops upon Trinity College more 
than double that sum. Trinity, it is true, is one of the most 
enlightened educational institutions in the country, and no 
doubt will make good use of the bequest. At the same 
time, there is no college in either university less in need of 
money ; and, save by the grace and free gift of Trinity, 
not a penny of this enormous sum is available for university 
purposes. Quite possibly the testator hardly realised the 
existence of the university as distinguished from the famous 
institution of which he was a member. Yet it cannot be 
too often repeated that, while many colleges are rich, the 
universities, both of Oxford and Cambridge, are poor, nay, 
are starving ; and that, from the national point of view, 
bequests and gifts to colleges are apt to be superfluous, 
while the same sums would be of inestimable service if put 
at the disposal of the universities. 


The Trinity 
Bequest 


*.* Editorial address (for postal communications only), 7 Kennington 
Terrace, S.E. Stamped envelope for return should be enclosed 
with MSS. 
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THE CENSORSHIP OF PLAYS 


| HERE is need for another Areopagitica. What 
| Milton said of the licensing of books is now true 
enough of the licensing of plays. “That a 
[Drama], in worse condition than a peccant soul should be 
to stand before a Jury ere it be borne to the world, and 
undergo yet in darknesse the judgement of Radamanth and 
his Colleagues, ere it can pass the ferry backward into light, 
was never heard before. . . . For though a licenser should 
happen to be judicious more than ordinary, yet his very 
office and his commission enjoyns him to let passe nothing 
but what is vulgarly received already. It cannot be denied 
but that he who is made judge to sit upon the birth 
or death of a [play]. . . had need to be a man above the 
common measure both studious, learned and judicious ; there 
may be else no mean mistakes in the censure of what is 
passable or not, which is also no mean injury. If he be ' 
of such worth as behoovs him, there cannot be a more 3 
tedious and unpleasing journey work, a greater losse of time ; 
levied upon his head.” 

Dramatists are a kindly race, and all those who have 
written on the subject have, with one distinguished excep- 
tion, declared that they can find no fault in the present 2 
Examiner of Plays, but only in his absurd office, of which a 
he is as much the victim as themselves. Placed in such a a 
position to exercise such functions, no man can be logical, 
consistent, or rational, for it is the rule of his office that in . 
his judgement he must apply to a living work of art the : 
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same criteria as to a barren entertainment for the vulgar, 
and what is “caviare to the general” is judged entirely 
from the standpoint of those unfortunates for whom it will 
have no appeal. Kindly, courteous gentleman, the present 
Examiner of Plays may be, but critic and arbiter of good 
morals he is not. 

These are the rules which at present determine the fate 


of plays— 


“18. No profanity or impropriety of language to be 
permitted on the stage. 

“19, No indecency of dress, dance, or gesture to be 
permitted on the stage. 

“20. No offensive personalities or representations of 
living persons to be permitted on the stage, 
nor anything calculated to produce riot or a 
breach of the peace.” 


To the mind of any constant playgoer flagrant breaches 
of these rules at once present themselves. A few years ago 
there was presented a piece called The Conquerors, which in 
the direction of sexual brutality went in its second act 
almost to the limit of decency. London was staggered 
that this should have passed the Censor, the play was 
not a success, and indeed has ever since been something 
of a warning of the extent to which managers dare venture 
on impropriety without losing public favour. Probably 
what purified the play in the Censor’s mind was that in the 
subsequent scenes the heroine discovered in herself a pure 
and ennobling love for the gentleman who had so abomin- 
ably maltreated her. That is to say, that the real immorality 
of the piece was its salvation from censure. 

Again, in 1906, a play called the Mora/s of Marcus had 
a great success in London and in the country. It was 
regarded as a “‘pretty play”; and yet, at the end of the 
third act the curtain falls on an elderly scholar biting his lips 
and driving his nails into the palms of his hands because 
the sight of a young girl in her night-dress is too much for 
him. That is a queer morality, and the odd thing is that 
the Censor tabooed Monna Vanna, in which was nothing more 
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offensive, indeed, nothing half so repulsive. As for per- 
mitting indecency in dress, dance or gesture on the stage, 
it is necessary only to visit one of the musical comedy 
houses to find in one piece a score of breaches of this rule. 
How can the Censor prevent it? He sees only the dialogue 
and lyrics of such plays, and it is no part of his business to 
go to the theatre. As it happens, the present Examiner of 
Plays is a constant play-goer, but his business is only to 
read the plays and recommend such as do not offend his 
moral sense to his superior, the Lord Chamberlain, for 
licence. The licensing of theatres is outside his province. 
The authority there is the Lord Chamberlain, who, I am 
told, has not once in ten years set foot inside a London 
theatre. The Examiner of Plays, who was previously a 
Bank manager, is the janitor of the authors, while the Lord 
Chamberlain, who never goes to the theatre, is the controller 
of the managers. 

When we compare the plays which the Censor has 
tabooed—Monna Vanna, Maternité, Mrs. Warren’s Profession, 
Waste, Les Trois Filles de M. Dupont, The Cenci, Oedipus 
Tyrannus, Bethlehem—with those which he has licensed— 
The Conquerors, The Giddy Goat, The Spring Chicken, 
DL’ Education du Prince, The Cuckoo, Dear Old Charlie—the 
only conclusion to be drawn is, that the offensive elements 
are not profanity and impropriety of language, not indecency 
of dress, dance or gesture, but poetry, art, and sincerity. 
The improper, suggestive and salacious will be referred by 
the Examiner to the Lord Chamberlain for licence, as not 
in its general tendency containing anything immoral or 
otherwise improper for the stage, and the Lord Chamber- 
lain, by virtue of his office and in pursuance of the Act of 
Parliament in that case provided, allows its performance. 

The Act in that case provided is the Theatres Act of 
1843, ss. 12-15 of which order the licensing of plays for 
performance. Before that statute the licensing of plays 
depended from an Act of 1737, in which Walpole revived 
an obsolete office in order to gag the wit of Fielding and 
Gay, who were employing the stage to expose the corruption 
of the Administration. The Act of 1843 was passed in order 
to free the Theatre Trade from the tyranny of the patent 
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houses of Drury Lane and Covent Garden. The drama was 
in a bad way then, so much so, that it is recorded that the 
entertainment at Old Drury contained as its chief attraction 
a gentleman who walked head downwards on the roof. To 
free the drama this Theatres Act was made, and control of 
the half-dozen or so theatres was placed in the hands of the 
Lord Chamberlain, and, that he might the better control 
the “rogues, vagabonds, and players of interludes,” the 
licensing of plays was reconstituted on definitely moral 
grounds. In those days the Court was still a very powerful 
machine, and the Lord Chamberlain must have been a 
person of very real importance and those who made their 
living by the Theatre of so little importance that they would 
submit to any tyranny in order to be allowed to gain their 
livelihood, for it is true that society depends on the submission 
of the poor. 

Naturally enough, so august a person as the Lord 
Chamberlain would not put himself to the tedium of read- 
ing several hundreds of plays in manuscript, and therefore 
the office known as the Examinership of Plays was created. 
The examiner of plays has been lampooned, ridiculed, and 
execrated by writers ever since 1843. Dickens attempted to 
chaff him out of existence ; but he is still with us, drawing 
a salary from a grateful country and being paid by girding 
authors two guineas for reading each play of over two acts, 
and one guinea for each play of less. The qualifications of 
the present holder of the office have never appeared. He 
is so superior to the art of which he is arditer morum, that 
of authors as such he has no official cognizance. He is 
accountable to no one for his decisions, and need give no 
reasons. He refuses to communicate with the author. 

Now the authors, for the first time in the sixty-five years 
since the creation of the office, have made concerted action 
towards its abolition. They have demanded freedom in the 
exercise of their art, have gained the sympathy of the Press 
(with the exception of the Sporting Times), and have found 
no real opposition to their claims except on the part of the 
managers and of those who demur, saying, “ Yes, it will be 
a great thing for the drama, but what is to become of Mr. 
Redford?” Apparently the fate of that gentleman is to 
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some people of greater import than the fate of the drama. 
His future should really be provided for by the managers, 
for, being useless as a controller of public morals (“the true 
censor of the age is the spirit of the age”), he has found his 
sphere of usefulness as a sort of salaried manager’s conscience, 
much as Pierrot in Prunella possessed a hired tenor voice 
for the serenade. ‘ How strange my voice sounds to-night !” 
said Pierrot, and “‘ How strange is my conscience to-night!” 
must Mr. George Alexander have felt when it allowed 
him to produce The Conquerors, or Mr. Charles Hawtrey 
when he found himself producing Dear Old Charlie. 
That the latter piece is now running at the Vaudeville is 
an instructive fact, inasmuch as its licence follows so 
immediately on the taboo of Waste and the Breaking 
Point. In order, for copyright purposes, to give a public 
performance of his play, the author of Waste has ceded 
to the requirements of the Censor, and has so altered it as 
to make it untrue and suggestive, where formerly it was 
direct and unconscious in its treatment of certain unpleasant 
facts of life. A natural conscience is tyrant enough, but a 
hired conscience plunges into depths of cowardice and 
timidity, and here are the managers passing a resolution 
in favour of their conscience and against the wicked author 
whose perpetual endeavour is to poison the pure managerial 
mind and confound its conscience. Truly a wonderful 
position! The mischief is that, from the impotence of the 
author, the result is the production of adaptations from the 
French, Palais Royal farces, suggestive comedies, dramas 
of intrigue and adultery toned down to fit them for the 
young girl whose interest in the drama would seem to be 
of greater importance than that of the whole adult popula- 
tion. At present there are three adaptations from the French 
in the bills, and of native drama only the Mo//usc and Arms 
and the Man that are of any account. It is to be presumed 
that the managers know their own business, but they 
notoriously had a bad season last autumn, and from the 
constant succession of new performances their affairs do 
not seem to be in much better plight this season. They 
attribute the depression to the competition of the Music 
Halls, and have petitioned the County Councils successfully 
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for authority to permit smoking in their theatres, as though 
that could mend their business. Their condition is really 
attributable to this hired conscience of theirs, which makes 
them so lethargic and so much the slaves of precedent that 
it appears to them preferable to lose both money and reputa- 
tion over inanities than to lose money only over a clever play. 
The business of the theatre is difficult and precarious. A 
large theatre must depend upon the support of the general 
public, and must provide an entertainment which, while it 
offends, can satisfy none. But what is noticeable in the 
managers of the smaller theatres is the absence of any 
definite policy in their productions. When they do not 
entirely rely for their success on the popularity or beauty 
of their mimes, they seem always to draw their bow at a 
venture, producing failure after failure in order to recoup 
on some play which happens by chance to hit the popular 
taste. To this end they keep their plays at a low level of 
literary merit. For so long has this been the tradition that 
the managers seem to have become incapable of appreciating 
or understanding original work, they do not know how to 
handle it, and nothing will persuade them that there is a 
public for it. In endeavouring to please everybody, they 
most often please none. 

Those who feel kindly disposed towards the Examiner 
of Plays have suggested that a Committee of Appeal should 
be formed to consist of three gentlemen of acknowledged 
position in the world of art and letters. That would be— 
with all deference to the makers of the suggestion—only to 
add another farcical element to the present system, for past 
experience shows that only those plays which are true and 
sincere would be banned by the Censor, and would there- 
fore come before the Committee of Appeal at all. And 
what three gentlemen of letters would be so lacking in 
humour as to pretend to be better judges of morals than 
Ibsen, d’Annunzio, Maeterlinck, Brieux, Tolstoi, and our 
own fiercely moral dramatists who have been censured ? 

The really pathetic element in the present system is its 
impotence. Its strange interpretation of the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s rules has already been shown, but beyond that the 
withholding of a licence from a play cannot prevent its 
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performance. Take, for instance, Waste. That play was 
branded as immoral by the Censor, not because, as might 
have been perfectly comprehensible, Mr. Redford had 
imperfectly understood the significance of the seduction, 
adultery and illegitimacy in the play, but because the 
woman submitted herself to an illegal operation. (In Mr. 
Redford’s version of the play she commits a perfectly unin- 
telligible suicide, possibly as a concession to the outraged 
morality of her maid.) At once certain people who style 
themselves the Incorporated Stage Society produced the 
play, entering into league with the dangerous and immoral 
author for the purpose, and performed it before two enor- 
mous audiences. ‘To the second of these performances the 
newspaper critics were invited, and on the following morn- 
ing the revolting story appeared in full, set forth in all its 
coarse detail, in the columns of every journal in the 
country. It was criticised—to the lasting shame of the 
dramatic critics—almost entirely from the ethical stand- 
point, and not from the purely dramatic. In this way the 
mischief was out, and the poison, if poison there was, had 
entered into the conscience of the people whom the Ex- 
aminer is paid to protect from such outrages. Now, there 
is nothing in the Lord Chamberlain’s licence to protect 
the producer of any play from the law relating to obscene 
libel. The Stage Society was not prosecuted for producing 
Waste any more than the Manchester Stage Society or Mr. 
Charrington were prosecuted for producing Ghosts a few 
months ago. Suppose Waste had been licensed. It would 
have been performed in the ordinary course for a series of 
eight matinées at the Savoy Theatre, the dramatic critics 
would scarcely have referred to the matter of ethics, though 
one or two might perhaps have been shocked ; but precisely 
the same people with some others would have assisted at 
these performances as were present at the two representations 
by the Stage Society. All the discussion, publicity and gra- 
tuitous and rather offensive advertisement for the unfortunate 
author would have been avoided. Not nearly to the same 
extent would the painful story of the tragedy in its bare 
details, robbed of the fine style and idealism of. its dialogue, 
have fallen into the hands of the uncomprehending, to 
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whom alone harm, if harm there be in such things, can befall. 
In what sense, therefore, is Mr. Redford, or the system 
which he represents, a protector of the public good? What 
justification can there be for the continuance of the system ? 
And why, in the name of Nonconformity, should the country 
continue to support a system which has been rejected by 
every other nation capable of producing literature? Are 
we, then, so much more immoral than other nations, or in 
danger of becoming so, that we require a two-guinea licence 
for our entertainments and dramatic literature ? 

To take another aspect of the absurdity of the Censor’s 
position. When Mr. Philip Carr was producing Restora- 
tion comedy for the Mermaid Society, he wrote to the 
Examiner of Plays to ask for the ordinary licence. He 
received the astounding reply that, as these plays were 
written before the creation of the Censorship, they must 
be presumed to be licensed. The Censorship is not 
retrospective, and a manager is at liberty to produce the 
grossest of Wycherley or Farquhar’s comedies with the 
implied sanction of the Lord Chamberlain. Only because 
the Censorship is not retrospective was it possible for 
Mr. William Poel to produce Everyman, in which God the 
Father is represented on the stage. Licence was refused 
to Mr. Laurence Housman for his scriptural play Beth/ehem, 
and yet Mr. Wilson Barrett was allowed to produce a play 
called the Daughters of Babylon, in which he played a 
character called on the play-bill Lemue/, and appeared 
carrying a lamb, styling himself the Shepherd of Israel. 
A similar character appeared in Ben-Hur at Drury Lane. 

In every direction the Lord Chamberlain’s rules are 
circumvented by the unscrupulous ; those only suffer who 
are too honest and too finely sensible of the responsibilities 
of their art to resort to subterfuge or equivocation. There 
is no conceivable way of strengthening the Censorship so as 
to render evasion impossible. 

The really difficult matter in promoting this agitation 
has been to combat the position that, if the censorship of 
plays is really ineffectual, then it is unimportant whether 
it be abolished or not. Apart from the constitutional 
question of liberty, it is a matter of vital importance as 
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the first step in reform. There are now some thirty 
theatres in the West End, and almost all of them pre- 
senting programmes so intolerably dull that even South 
Kensington is beginning to tire of them. We are, un- 
fortunately, far from realisation of the scheme for a 
National Theatre drawn up by Mr. William Archer 
and Mr. Granville Barker, even from the establishment 
of municipal theatres in the provinces. The Court Theatre 
management, now unhappily so near to dissolution, has 
shown that commercial success is possible along the line 
of progress, but nothing except a theatre free from the 
intolerable burden of rent can by its competition coerce 
the managers into a definite policy. 

It seems probable that unless some sort of reform is 
instituted, the theatres in London will be bought up by 
American capitalists, and that for a time at least English 
drama will be stifled by the Frohmanesque. The abolition 
of the Censorship is a step towards such a reform. 

Already in Manchester there is to be a subsidised 
theatre (the Horniman Company commences its season 
on April 6), which, it is to be hoped, will in time develope 
into a municipal theatre. Developement there, as here in 
London, will be facilitated if, by the abolition of the 
Censor, the spirit of reform can be inculcated into those 
who have to do with the theatre. 

In that industry a vast capital is bound up. Does it 
not seem unreasonable, therefore, that the law governing 
it should be the law of sixty years ago, and that the 
jurisdiction over theatres should be different from that 
over music-halls, even that theatres outside the areas 
governed by the Act of 1843 should be under a different 
control from those within those areas? The needful 
measure for London’s theatrical commerce is the repeal 
of the Act of 1843, and an entirely new Act placing all 
theatres in London under the control of the London County 
Council. 

The first purpose of the Act must be the abolition 
of the Censorship of Plays. 

GILBERT CANNAN 
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the tone of their newspapers, are at present very 

kindly disposed to the Irish party which has adopted 
as its designation the motto Sinn Fein. The Tory papers 
pat the new movement on the back with the kindliest 
patronage. They even encourage the Sinn Féiners—this is 
an incorrect way of writing ; the word ought to be Sinn 
Feinidhthe—to attack Mr. Redmond and the Parliamentary 
party. They do so partly one may suppose in the spirit of 
mischievous boys who hiss on a terrier to bite a larger dog 
in the hope of seeing some fun. Partly, no doubt, they do 
it with the feeling that if Irish nationalists fight bitterly 
enough among themselves the task of ruling the country 
may be easy for the next Tory Chief Secretary. Perhaps 
there may even be a few of them who look forward to a 
kind of informal alliance between the English Tories and 
the Sinn Féiners; something to balance the inconvenience 
occasioned by the good feeling which is supposed to exist 
between Mr. Birrell and Mr. Redmond. On the other 
hand, the Liberal papers occasionally have a good word also 
for Sinn Féin. No doubt the Parliamentary nationalists 
require chastening. Their conduct in failing to persuade 
the Irish people to accept the Council Bill was reprehensible. 
It is good for them to be reminded that it is rash to fall out 
with the Liberals when a new nationalism at home in Ireland 
is threatening their flank. At all this patronage and mild 
approval the Irish Sinn Féiner smiles. To him an English 
Tory is as an English Liberal and a Liberal as a Tory. He 
doesn’t dream of regarding either one or the other as a 
possible friend. He has no illusions about the great heart 
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of the English people. He knows that if ever his policy 
gets into practical operation he will be regarded—can only 
be regarded by Englishmen as a national enemy; that which- 
ever party is in power its energies must necessarily be devoted 
tocrushing him. He aims at a real independence for Ireland, 
and he is not such a fool as to suppose that Englishmen of 
any party will allow him to realise his object without a 
struggle. 

The spirit of the party is not new. The Sinn Féiner 
has his spiritual ancestors. He reckons the Volunteers of 
1778 among them; Wolfe Tone and the United Irishmen 
of 1798; Mitchel and the later Young Irelanders, and finally 
Fenians of the school of Kickham and John O’Leary. The 
pedigree is at least respectable. None of these men were 
either cowards or criminals. The worst that can be said 
of most of them is that they were the sort of fools who 
attempted the impossible, and for such idealists history ulti- 
mately hasa kindly judgement. But though the spirit is the 
spirit of the armed revolutionary the methods of the Sina 
Féiner do not include rebellion. He hasn’t the least inten- 
tion of drilling in the moonlight. He is aware that the 
application of modern science to warfare has rendered a 
popular insurrection impossible. The pike was a good 
weapon against the muzzle-loading musket. It would be 
about as useful as a knitting-needle against magazine rifles 
and maxim guns. Therefore the Sinn Feéiner doesn’t wish 
to tempt the fortune of the battle field. His policy, or that 
part of it which is concerned with England, may be described 
in two words—Passive Resistance. 

The history of the movement is interesting and instruc- 
tive. In 1899 a weekly paper was established by two earnest 
and independent nationalists who were profoundly dissatis- 
fied with the methods of the newly united Parliamentary 
party. It was called Lhe United Irishman, a name with a 
certain significance. It pointed back a hundred years to 
Wolfe Tone, Samuel Neilson and the others who believed 
that the word Irishman included Protestant, Catholic and 
Dissenter; that landlord and tenant were not necessarily 
enemies to each other ; that parson, priest and minister might 
argue out their theological differences without appealing to 
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outsiders to back up one creed or another. One of the 
founders of the new paper was Mr. Arthur Griffith, a man 
whose name at that time was practically unknown in Ireland. 
He undertook to act as editor,and immediately proved his 
fitness for the post by gathering round him a band of clever 
contributors. From a literary point of view the new paper 
was well worth reading. In politics Mr. Griffith contented 
himself at first with criticising the methods of the Parlia- 
mentary party. His criticisms were pungent, severe, and 
written in an excellent style. 

It was obvious from the start that the editorial matter of 
the paper was the work of a first-rate journalist. Was Mr. 
Griffith anything more than a journalist? That remained 
to be seen. In the meanwhile The United Irishman was 
creating a new spirit among thinking nationalists. 

In 1903 King Edward VII paid a visit to Ireland. The 
Parliamentary representatives of the people and the local 
nationalists who guided the Councils and Corporations, and 
the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, were inclined to offer him 
a more or less hearty welcome. There was a policy, 
described somewhat irreverently as the “collar the King 
policy,” which aimed at dishing the original loyalists by 
being more loyal than they were. There were high hopes 
of knighthoods and baronetcies for the presenters of properly 
worded addresses from public bodies. Against this policy 
the nationalists of The United Irishman set their faces. The 
famous meeting in the Rotunda at which they succeeded in 
preventing the presentation of an address by the Dublin 
Corporation was their first public appearance on the stage 
of Irish politics. Their objection to welcoming the King 
is worth stating, for it contains the germ which developed 
into the Sinn Féin policy. They said that they were per- 
fectly willing to welcome the King if he ruled Ireland con- 
stitutionally. So long as he ruled Ireland by any constitution 
except her own, that is otherwise than through the Lords 
and Commons of Ireland, he ought not to be recognised as 
King of Ireland. It was in order to take measures to pre- 
vent the Dublin Corporation presenting an address to the 
King that the National Council, a body of which more will 
be heard, was first called into existence. It consisted then 
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almost entirely of Dublin nationalists, readers of The United 
Irishman. 

During the first six months of 1904 Mr. Griffith 
published in The United Irishman a series of articles entitled 
The Resurrection of Hungary. They gave a history of the 
Hungarian struggle for independence from the days of 
Maria Teresa down to 1869. The closing article pointed 
the moral, explaining how the methods of Francis Deak 
might be effectively imitated by Irishmen. The articles 
were eagerly read, but the public reached by The United 
Irishman was small, and outside the city of Dublin, very 
small indeed. Mr. Griffith republished his articles in 
pamphlet form in the autumn of the same year. The 
pamphlet was ignored, studiously ignored, by almost every 
Irish paper. In England, I suppose, it was not at the time 
heard of at all. But its sale, for an Irish publication, was 
phenomenal. It literally flew over Ireland, north, south, 
east, and, west. Everywhere thinking men, and men who 
had long given up the habit of thinking, read it, read it and 
talked about it in whispers. After a little the whispers 
became audible and the “‘ Hungarian Policy,” as it was then 
called, was discussed openly. The daily press still absolutely 
ignored its existence. The Tory papers probably didn’t 
hear of it. The nationalist papers, with an instinct like that 
attributed by old-fashioned naturalists to the ostrich, seemed 
to think that if they refused to see it, it would have no 
existence. The younger nationalists continued to discuss it, 
and their minds were full of doubt about the efficacy of the 
old methods, 

The pamphlet was written with striking ability. As a 
piece of literature it recalled the work of John Mitchel, and 
John Mitchel formed his style on Swift and Carlyle. Politi- 
cally it advocated an uncompromising demand, not for 
Home Rule in Gladstonian or other shape, but for the Irish 
Constitution as recognised by what is called the Renunciation 
Act of 1783. It suggested that Irishmen should ignore 
rather than resist the government of the country by the 
Imperial Parliament ; should in fact, as far as possible, 
govern themselves just as if the Act of Union had never 
been passed. The only publicist in Ireland who recognised 
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the true value and force of the pamphlet was Mr. Standish 
O’Grady. Looking at the new policy from a loyalist point 
of view he pointed out in his 4// Ireland Review that Mr. 
Arthur Griffith was a better constitutionalist than any of 
those who are fond of boasting of their attachment to the 
constitution. The contention of the pamphlet that the 
Irish Constitution of 1782 has not been, could not be, 
abrogated by the Act of Union is from a legal point of 
view, as Plunket, Saurin, and other great lawyers maintained 
at the time, perfectly sound. No jurist has ever attempted 
to attack the position. The Irish loyalist, as Mr. O’Grady 
pointed out, is in an illogical position. He is not loyal to 
the only constitution which has any claim to his loyalty. 
If there had been, at the time of the publication of the 
pamphlet, any nationalist writer of ability and mental 
honesty equal to Mr. O’Grady’s, he would have seen that 
the position of the older nationalists was quite as illogical as 
that of the loyalists. The sending of representatives to the 
Imperial Parliament to ask for or agitate for Home Rule is 
an admission that the Imperial Parliament has a right to 
give Home Rule, therefore, necessarily, that it has a right 
to withhold Home Rule, and that Home Rule should be 
given or withheld as best suits the interests of the whole of 
which Ireland is admittedly, by the very presence of her 
members at Westminster, only a part and not even a very 
important part. The “nationalist ” members of Parliament 
therefore cease to be nationalists when they enter Parliament 
and become in reality Imperialists. Nobody, outside the 
columns of The United Irishman, pointed this out. Nor 
would it have been any use if any one had pointed it out. 
Men are not much affected by mere logic. The nationalist 
would have gone on calling himself a nationalist, just as the 
loyalist, in spite of Mr. O’Grady, goes on saying that he is 
a supporter of the constitution. 

The pamphlet’s treatment of Hungarian history has 
been severely criticised. It has been denied that there is 
any real parallel between the case of Hungary and that of 
Ireland. It has been asserted that Mr. Griffith’s Magyars 
are in reality in the position occupied by the English in 
Ireland, that the true Hungarian Sinn Féiners are the Croats. 
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The criticism seems to me to be beside the point. It doesn’t 
really matter to Irishmen, most of whom knew absolutely 
nothing about Hungary before the pamphlet was published, 
and know nothing now except what is in the pamphlet, 
whether the facts will justify the deductions or not. It 
wouldn’t matter very much if there were no such place as 
Hungary if Mr. Griffith had written The Resurrection of 
Utopia, a Parallel for Ireland, and recommended his policy 
by an undisguised fable. The real point is that he did 
suggest a new departure in Irish politics which for one 
reason or another has commended itself to a number of 
thinking men. 

The visible, measurable effect of the publication of the 
pamphlet was at first very small indeed. Men read, talked, 
wondered, but no general action was taken. In fact there 
was no possibility of immediate action. The pamphlet was 
flung into an Ireland totally unfit to receive it. For many 
years back Irish politics had been a game of beggar-my- 
neighbour illuminated by scurrilous personalities. ‘‘ Home 
Rule be »” a local leader of the popular party once said 
tome. ‘ What we want is to get rid of the landlords and 
all belonging to them.” ‘Who cares about the Union or 
the empire?” said a unionist. ‘ We've got to save our 
skins and what’s left of our properties.” Politics in the 
modern state are an affair of expediency and the catching 
of votes by specious appearances, a sordid business enough. 
In Ireland politics had been for some time even worse. 
The best men were selfish for a class) ‘The worse men, 
riggers of local conventions, blusterers on party platforms, 
were frankly selfish for themselves. Nationalism, as Mr. 
Griffith understood the word, was to all appearance non- 
existent in Ireland. The Englishmen who undertook the 
government of the country had to deal with men whom 
they despised ; who might be troublesome, as the gamin 
in the street is troublesome when he uses bad language and 
throws mud, but who could not possibly be formidable. No 
country in the world was apparently less fit to receive an 
essay in political idealism, an appeal to principle. And this 
is what The Resurrection of Hungary was. The idealism 
may be mere dreaming. The principle appealed to may be 
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quixotically ridiculous. Pure nationalism may be in these 
days an anachronism. The point to be grasped is that, 
wisely or foolishly, the pamphlet did appeal to principle, 
did raise the standard of the ideal,!and that it would be hard 
to find a country less capable of receiving the teaching than 
Ireland in 1904. 

Nevertheless the pamphlet produced one immediate 
practical effect. A number of young men, chiefly university 
students in Dublin, founded the first Dungannon Club. 
The name, like that of The United Irishman, looked back. It 
recalled the Volunteer meeting in the Church of Dun- 
gannon at which the famous resolutions, the popular 
declaration of Irish independence, were adopted. To judge 
by the name of their association these young men intended, 
at first at all events, to be constitutionalists. Their example 
was followed in Belfast, and Dungannon Clubs were founded 
in quick succession in Antrim and Down. It was quickly 
seen, however, that these northern men, like their ancestors, 
the Belfast United Irishmen, were not at heart constitution- 
alists but republicans. Their ideal was not government by 
the King, the Lords and Commons of Ireland; but govern- 
ment by the Commons to the exclusion of King or Lords. 
Mr. Griffith has owned that his own principles are republican, 
but he was unwilling that the republican ideal should be 
that of his party. He saw that it might be possible to 
unite all Ireland in a demand for an Irish constitution. It 
was clearly impossible to form a really strong party in favour 
of an Irish republic. 

So far the principle of the new policy, but only the 
principle, had been declared. To ignore England, to assume 
the government of Ireland, this, according to the new 
policy, was the duty of Irishmen. But how was this to be 
done? In November 1905, just a year after the publication 
of The Resurrection of Hungary in pamphlet form, the first 
meeting of the National Convention was held in Dublin 
and the name of Sinn Féin (Anglice—ourselves) was adopted 
for the party and policy. There were not many more than 
a hundred delegates present and the greater part of the 
comnney was entirely unrepresented. Several leading mem- 
bers of the Gaelic League, including Mr. Edward Martyn, 
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the Chairman of the Convention, were present. The 
number of Roman Catholic priests was conspicuously small. 
At this meeting Mr. Griffith made a long and able speech, 
fully reported in The United Irishman, but reported no- 
where else, in which he explained the means by which the 
“ Hungarian ” or Sinn Féin policy might be carried out. 
The speech was republished early in 1906 in a pamphlet 
called Sinn Féin. At the same time the paper, The United 
Irishman, ceased to exist, and a new paper, similar in ap- 
pearance, took its place and was called Sinn Féin. From 
this time on the name “ Hungarian” ceased to be used as 
a description of the party and policy and Sinn Féin became 
general. : 

The new pamphlet was written with all the ability 
which made The Resurrection of Hungary remarkable. It 
was concerned mainly with the means by which Ireland 
might strengthen herself intellectually, materially and 
morally. It began, naturally and inevitably, with educa- 
tion, and it may frankly be stated that this is the weakest 
portion of the pamphlet. The existing system of educa- 
tion is sharply criticised. With regard to primary and 
secondary education the author fails to point out any 
effective remedy for the evils he deplores. Nor is he 
much more helpful when he touches the vexed question 
of universities. Passing to the question of Irish industries 
the author is clear and strong in his teaching. He declares 
himself a disciple of the German economist, Frederic List, 
and advocates a policy of protection for Ireland. Since 
Ireland has not the power of imposing duties, granting 
bounties and establishing custom-houses by act of a central 
legislative assembly, he proposes that a species of voluntary 
protection shall be enforced by the County Councils and 
acquiesced in by individual buyers who will give a pre- 
ference, even at a slightly enhanced price, to goods of 
Irish manufacture. He suggests the creation of an Irish 
mercantile marine; and points out the fact that Ireland 
has ample funds at her disposal in the huge deposits which 
are at present invested by the joint stock banks in English 
enterprise. Closely connected with this is the proposal, 
made near the end of the pamphlet, to establish a 
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national bank. The formation of an Irish consular serv- 
ice is the next suggestion, and here for the first time in 
this pamphlet the author comes into sharp collision with 
the Irish Parliamentary party. He proposes to use the money 
which at present provides the salaries of Mr. Redmond’s 
followers for paying the Irish consuls. The nationalisa- 
tion of the Irish railways and their control by the County 
Councils, the creation of a national civil service for all 
appointments in the gift of local bodies, and of national 
law courts in imitation of the arbitration courts of O’Connell, 
are the next items in the programme. So far the 
pamphlet is concerned only with measures for the strength- 
ening of Ireland. Some of the proposals have struck 
outside observers as simply insane; but examined coolly, 
after the first surprise at their audacity has passed off, there 
appears to be nothing inherently impossible about any of 
them, if only—but the assumption is a big one—the Irish 
people really wish to carry them out. Wecome next to the 
two proposals on which there has been most discussion on 
both sides of the Channel ; the anti-enlisting movement and 
the strike against indirect taxation. Here the building up of 
Ireland is only a secondary object. To weaken England 
is the first thought. The anti-enlisting movement was 
taken up warmly by the Dungannon Clubs in the north, 
and their propaganda is credited with having materially 
increased the difficulty of recruiting for the army in Ire- 
land. It became a matter of anxiety to Mr. Walter Long, 
and several persons were prosecuted for circulating an anti- 
enlisting pamphlet. It may be noted that the Government 
made no effort to suppress the paper, Simn Féin, which 
printed more than once the offending document and re- 
iterated week after week the advice given in it. The 
strike against indirect taxation is to be carried out by the 
voluntary self-denial of Irishmen who, for the sake of 
diminishing the revenue, are asked to reduce by half their 
consumption of taxed commodities, alcohol, tobacco, tea, 
etc. The pamphlet closes with a plan for forming a 
Council of Three Hundred, which is to be de facto an 
Irish Parliament, and which, through the County Councils, 
is to recommend local taxation, found libraries, supervise 
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technical education, and control the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Such in brief outline is the policy sketched in this 
remarkable pamphlet. Its publication was followed almost 
immediately by practical results. Branches of the Sinn 
Féin organisation, affiliated to the National Council, sprang 
into existence all over the country. The membership of 
these branches was not as a rule large—ten members, men 
or women, were sufficient to form a branch—but those 
who joined were generally both young and intelligent. 
The widest possible freedom of action was left to the local 
branches. During the closing months of 1905 and all 
through 1906 the number of branches and their activity 
steadily increased. Provincial towns became the centres of 
Sinn Féin propaganda. The rural districts were for the 
most part untouched by the movement. The Irish Parlia- 
mentary party continued to ignore the existence of the 
Sinn Féin teaching. The Irish daily press—unionist and 
naticnalist—maintained a discreet silence. The English 
press at first apparently knew nothing about the matter. 
In January 1906 the silence was broken by The Times, which 
published a leading article, containing, apart from certain 
inaccuracies, a fairly truthful account of the new move- 
ment. Later on in the same year a full and sympathetic 
description was given by Mr. Sydney Brooks in The Daily 
Mail. Mr. Brooks had spent part of the summer in Ire- 
land, and had studied the movement at first hand. From 
that time on references to Sinn Féin in the English press 
have been frequent and, as stated at the beginning of this 
article, not unfriendly. In September 1906 the Parlia- 
mentary party awakened to the fact that the policy of 
pretending there was no such thing as a Sinn Féin move- 
ment could not be continued. Mr. Stephen Gwynn 
published in The Freeman’s ‘fournal two articles in which, 
from the standpoint of a very superior person, he showed 
the folly of the Sinn Féin policy. He, Mr. Kettle and 
others made speeches at United Irish League meetings in 
defence of the Parliamentary tactics against the new 
opponents. Mr. Griffith, writing in Sin Fém, had no great 
difficulty in dealing with their arguments. In one respect, 
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however, the Parliamentary party showed considerable 
wisdom. In the early days of the Sinn Féin movement its 
recruits were drawn chiefly from the Gaelic League, itself 
an entirely non-political organisation. Latterly the leaders 
of the League, either frightened by the thoroughness of the 
Sinn Féin policy, or hoping to obtain encouragement for 
the Irish language in the schools through the good offices 
of Mr. Gwynn and others with Mr. Birrell, have been 
inclined to fight shy of Sinn Féin. The more intelligent 
members of the Parliamentary party have taken every 
opportunity of patting the Gaelic League on the back, and 
assuring the public that Codlin, not Short, is the true friend 
of the language revival. It may be doubted, however, 
whether the attitude of the leaders of the League meets 
with the full approval of the rank and file. It is probable 
that every member of the Sinn Féin party, and every sym- 
pathiser with its objects, is a member of the Gaelic League. 
A great deal of the militant enthusiasm of the League 
comes from these Sinn Féin members, and while they have 
shown no wish to “capture” the League, or to alter its 
original non-political constitution, they are not likely to 
submit without a struggle to seeing it allied, informally, to 
the Parliamentary party; or in the position of too 
humble a mendicant to a Chief Secretary supposed to be 
sympathetic. 

During the latter part of the year 1905 the Sinn Féin 
party received the support of The Irish Peasant. The 
history of this paper is remarkable. It was founded 
originally as an organ of agricultural instruction for the 
people of Co. Meath. Under the editorship of Mr. Kenny, 
since well known as “Pat,” the author of Economics for 
Irishmen, it became famous, or infamous, for its anti-clerical 
spirit. ‘ Pat” was succeeded as editor, early in 1905, by 
Mr. W. Ryan. The paper, under his guidance, fearlessly 
advocated the Sinn Féin policy. It printed articles on the 
subject of primary education, a topic avoided in Sin Féin, 
and at the end of the year was suppressed by Cardinal 
Logue. This third appearance of the Cardinal in the rdle 
of literary censor was not happy. The paper revived early 
the next year as The Peasant, and has shown no sign since 
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of being cowed by ecclesiastical thunder. It continues to 
teach Sinn Féin principles, and to treat with extraordinary 
boldness the very difficult question of Irish education. It 
is less concerned than Mr. Griffith’s paper with the criticism 
of the actions of English parties in Ireland and the politics 
of Mr. Redmond and his followers. Its columns are open, 
with a liberality rare in Irish papers, to the expression of 
the most divergent views. It is less startling, less brilliant, 
less vehement than Sin Fém, but it is doing its work in 
educating provincial Ireland into understanding of the new 
olicy. 
. In May this year came the rejection, by the Irish 
people, of Mr. Birrell’s Councils Bill. I have no wish to 
enter here into the vexed question of the causes of the 
rejection. It is sufficient to notice that the Sinn Feiners 
were generally given credit for an important part in the 
slaughter of that ill-starred attempt at legislation. They 
came very prominently before the public gaze. Even the 
Irish daily papers freely discussed them and their doings. 
It appeared from the action of Mr. Dolan, Sir Thomas 
Esmonde and others, that their teaching had reached even 
the members of the pledge-bound party. Several of the 
provincial papers, notably The Leinster Leader, published 
articles severely criticising the Parliamentary party, and 
hinting pretty plainly at the advisability of adopting the 
Sinn Féin policy. The Irish provincial papers as a rule are 
not so much leaders of public opinion as mirrors reflecting 
the views of local political “bosses.” The fact that any 
of them should have been found bold enough to advocate 
a policy banned and detested by the local branches of the 
Parliamentary party’s organisation is extremely significant. 
It remains to be seen whether the Irish people as a 
whole will reject, endorse, or modify the amazing policy 
devised and preached by Mr. Arthur Griffith. There are 
three things to be considered in attempting any- guess at the 
future. First, the nature of the policy itself. It demands 
for its success a very high level of general intelligence and 
a large amount of self-denial on the part of the Irish people. 
Are they clever enough to grasp the possibilities of the 
policy? Are they sufficiently in earnest about national 
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independence to make the required sacrifices? These are 
hard questions to answer. The Irish people have in the 
past shown wonderful political intelligence and great power 
of cohesion and self-denial. But in the past they were 
struggling for immediate, tangible good; emancipation, 
land tenure reform. Will they do as much for the sake 
of the remote benefits which may come from political 
independence? Next, we must consider the attitude of 
the Roman Catholic Church. It is strenuously denied that 
this Church has the power of directing Irish politics. But 
is any movement likely to succeed in Ireland if the Church 
definitely banns it? And it would seem, whatever the 
attitude of individual priests may be, as if the Vatican and 
the Irish Hierarchy are sure sooner or later to denounce the 
Sinn Féin policy. Can the Church, with its intense interest 
in the English education question, to take only one point, 
agree to the removal of the Irish members from West- 
minster? Thirdly, we must consider the attitude of the 
younger members of the old Unionist party. There is a 
great deal in the Sinn Féin policy which appeals to them. 
They are, for the most part, profoundly disgusted with the 
policy of the English Conservative party in Ireland and 
entirely distrustful of the Liberals. There is in many of 
them a confused and dim awakening of the feeling that 
they are Irishmen. It is impossible to think of their ever 
joining hands with the Parliamentary nationalist party. 
The memories of old days, the feelings inherited from 
the last generation, are too strong and bitter. It is not 
impossible to think of their becoming Sinn Féiners. 

But it is too soon to guess about these things. The 
immediate aim of the Sinn Féiners is not battle but 
education. They are aware of the disastrous results which 
would follow another struggle like that between the 
Parnellite and Anti-Parnellite factions. ‘Their desire is not 
to defeat Mr. Redmond’s party in a series of hard-fought 
Parliamentary elections, but rather to inspire the County 
Councils and Town Corporations with the spirit of self- 
reliance without which their policy cannot possibly succeed. 
The ousting of certain members of Parliament foci their 
constituencies at present, even if it were possible, would 
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be an undesirable kind of victory. It would simply per- 
petuate among Irishmen the spirit of faction to which of 
all things the Sinn Féin policy is most opposed. On the 
other hand, the education of the people of Ireland will 
necessarily be a slow process, if it proceeds at all. The 
hostility of the whole daily and nearly the whole weekly 
press, the immense strength of the existing political organisa- 
tions, and the ever present risk of ecclesiastical censure make 
the task in front of the Sinn Féiners appear almost hopeless. 
But their ideas are certainly spreading among the younger 
and more intelligent people. And ideas spread unseen, 
silently. It is only when the mass of the people grasp 
them that their effects become plain. Then there is 
surprise among all except the most careful observers. 


James O. HANNAY 














THE TRIBULATIONS OF TRUTH 


HILOSOPHY is not a subject a healthy human mind 
takes any natural interest in. It is too lofty, compli- 
cated, difficult, abstruse, dull and dignified ; it has too 
little reference to human life and action. Regarded as a 
science, it inspires no confidence, because it exhibits no 
consensus of authority, no array of undisputed truths: 
regarded as an intellectual game, it is not an amusing one 
to watch, because it looks as though all the players were 
continually making new rules, and no one for any length of 
time observed any rule whatsoever. So the student of 
human society and its freaks has accustomed himself to 
regard the philosopher as a mild kind of crank, who, how- 
ever, fortunately, does very little harm so long as he is kept 
in proper obscurity, and the world in general is content to 
pay no attention at all to anything a philosopher may say or 
think either about it or about the other philosophers. 
Quite recently, however, the peace of this indifference 
has been endangered. The world is dimly beginning to 
perceive that there is an unusual commotion going on in 
its philosophic corners, that the Doctors of Philosophy are 
disagreeing with unprecedented violence, that the sharpest 
contentions of the irritable race of poets exhibit a profoundly 
** philosophic calm ” in comparison with those of sages—in 
short, that something has happened. Nay, more; some 
philosophers are actually coming out of their obscurities 
and becoming lucid and almost luminous, as if they were 
trying to appeal to a wider public. The others are fran- 
tically trying to explain why these disreputable traitors 
should on no account be allowed a hearing. In short, a 
perfect deluge of turbid and chaotic thought threatens to 
descend upon a puzzled public. 
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Meanwhile the poor public has hardly yet been given a 
chance of seeing clearly what is the source of this whole 
commotion, or of understanding why it should be asked to 
take an interest therein, and before the plot thickens further 
it may be well to attempt a little elementary elucidation. 

The truth is that the whole hubbub has been caused by 

the fact that a few philosophers have, quite unexpectedly 
and to the dismay of their colleagues, discovered that human 
life and its problems, crude common living and the practical 
questions it raises, is in reality the main problem also for the 
most refined “ philosophy.” In the first enthusiasm of this 
great (though belated) discovery, they have proceeded to 
evolve a “ humanist” philosophy which is, in character and 
aims, the very opposite of all the qualities usually associated 
with the term “ philosophy.” It is straightforward, simple, 
easy, entertaining, lucid, undogmatic, and not in the least bit 
haughty ; it isin love with human life, and eager to be prac- 
tical and useful ; so tolerant and democratic that it lets every 
man have his own truth and be the judge of his own experi- 
ence, and grants him a vote in the making of that social or 
“objective ””* truth, to agree upon which is so necessary and 
difficult an achievement of civilised intercourse. The result 
is, of course, that the old despotic Truth, that claimed a 
celestial descent from Uranus and Anangke, and always pre- 
tended absolutely to control whatever subjects she graced with 
her august presence, is in desperate trouble, and threatened 
with supersession and oblivion by the meretricious allure- 
ments of a younger double, a new Truth, born of Chaos and 
Prometheus, and willing to be the companion and the slave 
of man, and to share the vicissitudes of his mortal life. 
Instead of claiming infallibility and dictating sternly and 
tyrannically to her cowering subjects, the new-comer is 
anxious only to please and to help: her modest ambition 
is not to compel and to constrain, but merely to propound 
a convenient set of rules by the aid of which every one 
may seek his spiritual salvation and play his intellectual 
game for all he—and it—is worth, without interfering with 
the equal liberty of others. 


1 A hideously ambiguous word ! 
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It will readily be understood what a scandal this appear- 
ance of Truth en canaille was bound to cause among sedate 
philosophers, how outrageously it seemed to them to run 
counter to all they held dear and philosophic, how hope- 
lessly it seemed to profane their most cherished mysteries. 
In their zeal to vindicate their dignity, all other interests 
were obliterated. No one stopped to consider whether the 
new view of Truth did not proffer solid compensations for 
the imaginary loss in rank, and whether it would not redound 
greatly to the advantage of philosophy and its votaries, 
as well as of society, if the world could be thoroughly 
convinced that Truth was valuable and useful, to be loved 
and not to be feared. After a short interval of stupefied 
amazement, they threw themselves upon the insolent up- 
starts who had dared to turn their sacred studies topsy-turvy 
and refuted them, with much warmth but little light. 

Yet, strange to say, the innovators have declined to con- 
sider themselves crushed. ‘They continue to talk back gaily 
and to exhibit other signs of life. ‘They even declare that 
the whole output of philosophic refutations is so vitiated 
by failure to apprehend the doctrine attacked as to be 
almost totally irrelevant. And, stranger still, they find that 
the root of these misapprehensions lies in the most elemen- 
tary and simplest aspects of the new ideas. Their very 
simplicity appears to have proved the greatest stumbling- 
block, and to have rendered them indigestible as well as un- 
palatable to stomachs nourished on more complicated viands. 
Thus the very points which the lay intelligence assimilated 
first have found the technical philosophers most difficult of 
access. 

To illustrate this curious situation, I will make some 
comment on what is certainly up to date the best, the best 
tempered, and the best written of all these criticisms, the 
delightful article on William James’s last book which Mr. 
Bertrand Russell contributed to the January number of this 
Review. Mr. Russell has evidently made a careful study of 
his text, and abounds in most ingenious objections to what 
he takes to be the pragmatic conception of Truth. Never- 
theless, he has totally missed the essential point of the con- 
ception he is contesting, and so completely misapprehends 
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the logical status of the controversy. For he shows not the 
slightest appreciation of the grave difficulties in the tradi- 
tional views which have led to the new ones, or of the 
manner in which these difficulties can now be removed. 

Yet these difficulties are in themselves so plain and 
simple that it is a puzzle to understand how any one could 
fail to grasp them. Let us consider a few samples. 

(1) Every one who makes an assertion wishes it to be 
believed; every one who hears it knows that he is expected 
to believe it. Every one, therefore, knows that assertions 
in general claim truth ; every one also knows that not all 
of these assertions are true. Many are false, whether or no 
their assertors are aware of this. For every one, therefore, 
there arises an obvious problem as to how among assertions 
which all claim truth he is to discriminate the “really ” 
true from the false? Or (2), in other words, what is the 
nature of Error? : 

(3) The difficulty of answering this suggests that the 
traditional conception of Truth is by no means as pellucid 
as it ought to be after so many philosophers have laboured 
for so many centuries at its elucidation. Truth reveals a 
very ugly duplicity of aspect. Or else it freely lends its 
countenance to Error. For errors are everywhere mixed up 
with truths, in what at first appears to be Truth, and are 
not to be distinguished from them in appearance. Are we, 
therefore, to distrust Truth altogether, or to content ourselves 
with a bogus Truth, which is merely a formal and logical 
affair and affords no guarantee against Error? At any rate 
we are driven to ask seriously what is meant by calling an 
assertion true, and to demand an account of Truth which 
shall distinguish it from Error. 

Here, surely, are three questions so simple and funda- 
mental that no philosopher ought to be able to respect him- 
self without an answer to them. Any philosophy which 
is worth its salt and worthy of public attention ought, one 
would think, to have settled them long ago. Yet though 
they were raised more than 2,000 years ago and have been, 
languidly, debated ever since, no even apparently tenable 
answers to them have ever been propounded. What could 
constitute a worse slur upon philosophy, or be better 
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calculated to confirm the opinion held about it by the man 
in the street? Ten years ago the situation seemed quite 
desperate ; the great mass of philosophers were quite con- 
tent to ignore these questions, which they knew they could 
not answer. So accustomed were they to this state of 
things that, when we pointed out the scandal and tried to 
remove its causes, they actually imagined that we were 
maliciously trying to destroy an ancient, venerable and 
valuable conception of Truth ! 

In reality there was no conception of Truth to destroy. 
An intellectualist conception of Truth that was not smitten 
with manifest incoherence had never existed. Neither has 
it been produced in the course of the present controversy. 
No reply to the Humanist criticism of the old futilities has 
so much as tried to explain what is meant by calling an 
assertion “true,” or how a “truth” is to be distinguished 
from an “error.” We were merely told that Truth was 
Truth and not to be tampered with. “Truth” was our 
critics’ view ; “error” ours. None of our constant chal- 
lenges to say what they had to put in the place of our answers 
to these crucial questions ever elicited the least response. 

We are of course willing to grant that our answers may 
turn out to be wrong. We do not claim to be infallible: 
it would be inconsistent with our theory to contend that 
any truth remained irremediably true when a better could 
be had.t But until then we are entitled to hold it 
true. And we do claim to be constructive, as well as 
critical, and to be convinced of the necessity for construc- 
tive answers. At present our answers are the only ones 
there are, and no criticism has so much as touched them. 

We answer very briefly thus. 

(1) The fact that “errors” and “truths” both claim 
and seem to be true, and cannot be told apart in virtue of 
their outward form, shows, we say, that real truth cannot 
reside in anything intrinsic to an assertion. It must come 
from something that lies beyond the two ends of the 
assertion, something done to, or with, it after it is made. 


1 Mr. Russell, therefore, is quite mistaken when he asserts that we 
dogmatically rule out the hypothesis that pragmatism is erroneous (/.¢. p- 


395): 
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It depends, therefore, somehow on the consequences of the 
assertion. Or, more precisely, on their value. When an 
assertion leads to valuable consequences it is “ good” and 
holds good; it maintains its ground, it is strong, it is “‘ valid.” 
Thus it is that the truth it originally claimed is confirmed 
or “ verified” ; this it is that all men mean—and always have 
meant—when they deliberately declare it “ true.” 

(2) When, as often happens, an assertion leads to con- 
sequences the reverse of this, it is judged to be bad, worth- 
less, false, and the value claimed for it is now disallowed. 
The essence of Error, therefore, is getting such a worthless 
assertion in lieu of the sort we wanted—it is the defeat of 
a cognitive purpose, of a will to know. 

(3) Truth, therefore, is always primarily and in principle 
a good thing, by the very law of its genesis. It is the satis- 
faction of a purpose, a valuable means to a precious end. It 
is always good as such: what is called a “ useless” truth is 
either no truth at all or one temporarily off duty or out of 
use, because not relevant to the actual emergency, and so 
not called out for active service. And an “ unpleasant ” 
truth is one which was made true by satisfying one purpose 
and now forms an obstacle to the satisfaction of another, 
which we do not for the time being seem able to remove. 
No truth, however, could ever have reached its position, 
have established itself or won recognition, if it had not 
shown itself good and useful in some such process of con- 
firmation. ‘The question of its usefulness, therefore, is 
already settled when an assertion is judged to be “really 
true.” And this, we add, is what all men mean when they 
believe in truths which have thus been “ verified.” 

Now Mr. Russell, in common with our other critics, 
throughout ignores this very real and pressing need of 
finding out whether what professes to be true is really true. 
He seems to concede, however, all we want and far more 
than he suspects, when he admits (p. 398) that the prag- 
matic notion of truth is “the notion to be applied to 
doubtful cases.” For all truth must always be prepared 
to meet the challenge of doubt and to defend its existence 
with its value. It holds its place by the same tenure as the 
priest of Nemi : it is “‘ valid ” because, and so long as, it is 
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strong, and able to overcome all rival claimants to its title. 
Hence a// cases are doubtful in a sense which renders them 
explicable by the pragmatic notion of truth. 

Elsewhere Mr. Russell always treats truths as given, as 
certainties about which there can be no doubt. Doubtful 
and disputed truths (claims), accepted and believed in by 
some and rejected by others, and stretching in vast numbers 
and infinite gradations of value from all but universally 
detected “error” to ‘ acknowledged’ “truth,” he does not 
consider at all. He lavishes his whole ennobling love of 
truth on the aristocratic few, the first-class truths of uncon- 
tested eminence that have won their way to eternal fame, 
and ignores the insecurity and struggles of the common herd. 

But even of the favoured few he misconceives the nature. 
They are not such as his argument requires. It is even 
doubtful whether they exist, whether there are extant 
“truths ” that could not under any circumstances be doubted. 
But even granting that there exist truths raised beyond sane 
doubt, must they not be taken in their connexion with the 
rest ? Are they not born of the same parentage and dedicated 
to the same service? Have they not reached their present 
certainty and eminence by a long process of verification, 
which attests and guarantees their value? 

The reply to Mr. Russell’s contentions about “ facts ” 
is precisely parallel... The old notion of “fact ” crumbles 
together with the old notion of “truth.” There are no 
“facts” such as his “truths” require to rest upon and refer 
to. The “real fact” has to be made like the “ real truth” ; 
it is not given to mortal men as a gift of the gods. It needs 
much critical intelligence to find out whether what claims 
to be “real” is “ real,’ and to discriminate the various 
orders of reality and unreality within the widest sense of 
“reality.” Still, the process by which we all establish such 
distinctions would be fairly obvious were it not that philo- 
sophers have involved the terms “fact” and “ reality” in a 
distressing number of ambiguities. If Mr. Russell did not 
once more insist on starting from the certified “ real fact,” 
already sifted out from all doubtful claimants, he could not 
fail to see this. He would recognise that the “ fact” per- 

1 Cf. pp. 403-4 410. 
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ceived by the senses is not the ultimate test of truth, that 
seeing is mot always believing nor something which demands 
no further evidence (p. 408), for the simple reason that the 
senses do not as such discriminate between “ hallucination ” 
and “ reality.” He would recognise that as soon as we get 
away from the worthless sense in which the chaos of 
primary presentations may be called “fact ”"—a sense in 
which the “real” and the “unreal” are equally “ fact” 
and “ fact” is equally hospitable to the true and the false— 
we have nothing certain given us. If “fact” be taken in 
this very wide sense, it is no help towards the discrimination 
of real fact. For the real fact has to be laboriously discrimi- 
nated from dangerous imitations just as imperatively as “‘ real 
truth” from “false” claims. “Truth” and “ fact,” there- 
fore, can never be arrived at, in any scientifically important 
sense, without a process of critical examination, selection 
and rejection, which evolves and authenticates them both 
together.’ 

It can never be relevant, therefore, to contest the 
humanist’s right to connect the conceptions of “ true” and 
“good to believe” by doubting whether every truth can 
also be shown to be “ good.” For this assumes that its 
goodness is still in the making, while its truth is made. 
But its goodness has either been settled already in the pro- 
cess of establishing its truth, or, if a doubt is cast upon this, 
it unsettles also its truth. It must never be forgotten that 
it was by showing the “truth” to be “ good” that it was 
shown to be “true”; if its testing had shown inferior 
goodness for our purposes, it would have detracted also from 
its truth, and we should have expressed this in a verdict 
that it was only a methodological truth, or a fiction, or even 
a downright lie. In this way, then, “the @ priori reason is 
shown why truth and utility should always go together,” 
(p. 410)—a duty which Mr. Russell strangely charges us 
with neglecting. 

It becomes clear also that, for all its simplicity, the 
humanist doctrine is profoundly critical. It does not allow 
philosophers to assume uncritically the notions of “ truth” 
and “fact.” It challenges them to make out their title to 

1 Contrast p. 403.. 
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every truth and every fact they allege. It points out that they 
must explain how they were come by, and how they could 
be known. Such a criticism as that “on the pragmatic defi- 
nition of the word ‘truth,’ we find that the belief that A 
exists may be ‘ true’ even though A does not exist” (p. 410, 
cf. p. 403), it declares to be almost pathetically inapplicable 
and unmeaning. For (1) no belief that A exists could have 
become “true” except by verifying a prior claim that A exists. 
And (2) this process must render unmeaning and incredible 
the possibility that A should zot exist. A’s existence, once 
verified, stands as against everything but fresh evidence. 
To assert, therefore, the non-existence of A would, under 
the circumstances, be an unverifiable assertion of an arbitrary 
dogmatism. For it must always be utterly uncritical and 
untenable to postulate unknowable realities merely to patch 
up the gaps in a defective theory of knowledge. 

Very much the same reply holds also against Mr. 
Russell’s amusing comparison of Truth to a library of which 
usefulness supplies the catalogue, from which he infers that 
“there are books in the library which have not yet been 
catalogued, or that there are books catalogued which are no 
longer in the library” (p. 401), and concludes that useful- 
ness can at most be the criterion, and not the meaning, of 
truth. But it is clear that with such very lax notions of 
library administration, no very exact notion of truth can be 
attained. In any library which is to be worthy of com- 
parison with the humanist conception of truth two regula- 
tions must be stringently enforced, which will entirely 
remove the difficulty. In the first place, no book must 
enter the library until it has been catalogued ;<and, in the 
second, the inspection must be so thorough that no book 
which is lost is retained in the catalogue, so that no dis- 
crepancy between the contents of the catalogue and of the 
library is allowed to arise. For only thus will Mr. Russell’s 
illustration approximate to the intimate relation conceived 
to obtain between use and truth. The alleged criterion and 
the meaning are in reciprocal relation. For not merely does 
usefulness never occur without truth,! but (except in the 

1 This is not strictly our assertion. We make due allowance also for the 
peculiar cases of the lie and the methodological fiction. 
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sense of “uncontested claim”) truth cannot occur without 
antecedent use: each is bound up with the other. It now 
becomes clear wherein Mr. Russell’s simile is misleading. 
A library and its catalogue always remain physically distinct 
objects : they cannot be fused together as are truth and use 
in the humanist conception, once we realise that nothing 
can attain truth except through its use and in virtue of 
its value. 

It will hardly be necessary after this to discuss in detail 
the objections which are consequential upon Mr. Russell’s 
fundamental misconception, not of our doctrine so much as 
of the problem with which every theory of knowledge has 
to deal. It is easy, for example, to see that the difficulty 
as to discerning the goodness of the consequences of a true 
belief, of which Mr. Russell makes so much, vanishes when 
the goodness is regarded not as prospective but as primarily 
an historical fact embodied in the very assertion of its truth. 

I should, however, like to draw attention to one happy 
inconsequence in Mr. Russell’s article, by which he seems to 
me very nearly to have found the clue that would lead him 
out of the labyrinth into which he has strayed. On p. 408 
he tells us that “‘ obviousness remains always the ultimate 
source of our beliefs ; for what is called verification or de- 
duction consists always in being brought into relation with 
one or more obvious propositions.” By this ‘ obviousness” 
Mr. Russell does not, apparently, mean the so-called self- 
evidence, which is an old and discredited test of truth shown 
to be quite illusory by long experience. He seems to mean 
rather the immediacy of direct experience, which forms one 
of the touchstones of all reasonings, and is itself involved 
in every step thereof. If so, he has advanced a truth no 
humanist will quarrel with. Unfortunately, however, this 
immediacy is exhibited by all the contents of experience 
alike, “true” and “ false,” “real” and “ unreal,” and so 
cannot be trusted to differentiate them. In his very next 
sentence Mr. Russell admits this as follows. ‘‘ This process 
of verification is necessary even for propositions which are 
obvious, since it appears on examination that two obvious 
propositions may be inconsistent, and hence that obviousness 
is not a sufficient guarantee of truth.” He proposes, there- 
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fore, to “select” the group of propositions which seems 
“to contain most evidence,” and presumably, to reject its 
rivals as false. But if the “‘ obviousness” of a “fact” is no 
guarantee of its truth, and may attach itself to systems 
which are false, surely obviousness is no criterion at all of 
truth, as opposed to error. Is not Mr. Russell left as help- 
less as before to discriminate between them? Do not all his 
cherished “ facts” threaten to dissolve into illusions? Does 
not his whole case against humanism fall to pieces? In 
short, is not his peculiar combination of an “absolute ” truth 
tested by a fallible criterion a flagrant example of an intel- 
lectual misfit ? 

But perhaps all this only illustrates how much truth 
there was in the humorous description, with which Mr. 
Russell opened his article, of the fate which befals the 
critic when he begins to read Prof. James’s book. “It 
is,” he says, “insinuating, gradual, imperceptible ; it is 
like a bath with hot water running in so slowly that you 
don’t know when to scream.” Mr. Russell should not 
scream when he is getting a bath. For though he may feel 
that he also has got into hotter water than he quite likes, 
the bath is really good for him, and has not been so heated 
as to scald him, but only to the point at which it enables 
him to scrape off the last incrustations of intellectualistic 
prejudice. 

F, C. S. ScHILLER 




















LIFE AT A FACTORY: A PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCE . 


HE factory in which I worked for two months on 

the same footing as any other “ hand” may or may 

not be typical of factory-life in general ; of that I 
cannot judge, but I see no reason to suppose that this 
particular factory was any worse or any better than factories 
asa whole. It was one of many owned by a large Company 
manufacturing an article in daily use among all classes of 
society, not only in daily use but in increasing daily use, so 
that with an extension of its trade an extension of the life 
which some two thousand men and women endured while 
I was there, may, I think, be expected. 

At the outset I acknowledge that the particular article 
we manufactured is surrounded by certain difficulties, which 
necessitate no small hardships—such as a great heat and a 
type of poisoning inherent in the raw material—but what I 
want to show is that these hardships are intensified, not 
minimised, by the originators of the system. 

First, however, it will be best to state the hours of work 
in the factory. The regular working day begins at 8 and 
goes on to 12.30, when the machinery is stopped and the 
hands have lunch. At 1.30 the machinery is started again 
and work continues till 6 ; that is to say the normal working 
day is of nine hours actual work. Now whether I was 
particularly unfortunate or not, I do not know, but except 
for five days all the time I was at the factory we were work- 
ing “full over-time” ie. 8 to 12.30, 1.30 to 4 (when we 
had tea), and 4.30 to 8, that is 10} hours actual work. 
Saturday is, of course, only half a day of work, 8 to 1, except 
in a few special cases, which I shall mention later. 

Ten and a half hours’ work probably does not sound 
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excessive, but as in all work it is the surrounding conditions 
that make the difference between “ too much” and “ not too 
much.” Now the conditions under which we laboured 
were sufficiently trying to make one hour’s work too much 
for many of the women and children. First the atmosphere 
can only be described as abominable. No windows were 
ever allowed to be open (for a reason which I shall explain 
below), consequently on entering the factory in the morning 
we walked straight into the stagnant air of the previous 
night—air made stagnant by the breathing of some 200 
workers in one room, by the naturally unpleasant odour of 
the raw material, and by the oil, grease and other lubricants 
used in running the machines. All these are no doubt 
necessary, but what is not necessary is that the room should 
not be aired and purified during the night. The alleged 
reason for this want of fresh air is that a great deal of raw 
material is left about at the end of each day’s work and that 
the outside air is detrimental to its quality. Every one who 
worked in the factory knew that this statement was purely 
an invention, because all the raw material is carefully covered 
up in mackintosh sheeting and placed in boxes. The real 
reason is that the machinery can be more easily started in 
the morning if the atmospheric conditions during the night 
are kept as nearly as possible the same as during the day ; 
and this brings me to the second of the conditions under 
which we worked. 

Normally the room was supposed to be kept at a 
temperature of 80 degrees, and at the beginning of the day 
the thermometer certainly showed 80 degrees. But when 
you have 200 people in one room with all the doors and 
windows shut, breathing, sweating and working hard, you 
will find that after one or two hours’ work the thermometer 
is approaching go, and after another two or three hours 100, 
and so it goes on through the day. These figures I checked 
by a thermometer which I attached to my machine—care- 
fully hidden from the foreman’s view—and I found that the 
average temperature in which we worked was about 110 
degrees. This is bad enough for the men, who are moving 
about all the time, but for the girls who have to sit on small 
wooden stools for 10$ hours packing, packing without a 
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stop, unless the machinery breaks down, it is more than bad. 
The sweat pours from one’s body all day long, and at the 
end of a day’s work I have seen girls hardly able to walk : 
and this is not surprising; for I have often been quite 
unable to walk home in the evening and have had to sit 
down and rest on doorsteps, railings or anything handy at 
the moment. Further, there is the danger of chills and 
pneumonia when you come out of this great heat into 
the cold air. For one who has a proper coat to put on 
on leaving the factory, there are ten who have merely 
the flimsiest or no coat at all. Naturally pneumonia is 
rampant. 

And if you ask why this great heat is necessary you are 
told that the raw material requires it. Again every one knows 
this is nonsense. The raw material requires no heat greater 
than 60 to 70 degrees. The truth is that the machinery will 
run much faster in an excessive heat—it expands more and 
opens out, the lubricants act better—and the faster the 
machines are run, the greater are the dividends that are 
earned. If the machinery were run in a temperature of 60 
to 70 degrees, this particular Company would earn about 
15 per cent. ; as it is it earns about 30 per cent., and all its 
capital is held by private persons ; there is no stock and 
there are no shares on the market. Each of the directors— 
i.e. the owners, as they hold all the shares—is worth from 
£3,000,000 to, at the lowest reckoning, £300,000 ; and 
while they earn 30 per cent. on their money, what do the 
hands get? 

Men earn from 17s. to 25s. a week according to their 
standing, which includes age, skill and length of service ; 
out of every 300 men one can hope to reach the position of 
“fitter,” and can then earn from 26s. to 30s. a week. The 
women all getthe same pay—8s.a week—exceptin about three 
cases, 7,e. there are about three forewomen. These wages, 
of course, are for the normal week of 53 days at 9 hours a 
day, and that means that a man’s wages run from 3s. to 
45. 6d. a day, or 4d. to 6d. an hour, while women earn 
1s. 6d.a day, or 2d. an hour, for really hard continuous work. 

When full over-time work is done, pay is at the rate of 
normal pay plus a quarter, ze. men get from about 21s. to 
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31s. a week, and women tos., for nearly 60 hours’ work. 
Children, of course, cannot work over-time, and earn from 
3s. to 4s. 6d. a week: they have to be over 14 years ; but, 
to see the washed-out, under-sized specimens, they might be 
any age from 10 to 15. The average age of the men is 
about 25, and of the women 20. 

Taking in consideration the disparity of skill required in 
the work of the men and that of the women, the disparity 
in wages is not excessive, but in point of fatigue and 
monotony the men’s cannot compare with the women’s 
work. A man has something different to engage his 
attention every minute, but the women have to sit hour after 
hour on small stools in this great heat doing the same thing 
every minute of the day. It is not surprising that they, 
without exception, look complete wrecks and are always 
complaining of headaches and faintness; for, in addition to 
the heat, there are two things which must be mentioned— 
the noise, which is so great that conversation can only be 
carried on by shouting into the ear of the person with whom 
you may want to speak, so great that the ordinary way of 
attracting attention is by throwing handfuls of the raw 
material at the person required ; and, secondly, a form of 
poisoning which, though it brings with it no specific danger, 
causes intense suffering at the time—swollen throats, sore 
eyes and an insatiable thirst. I have seen a visitor to the 
factory, suddenly overcome by this poisoning, protest that 
he was going to die ; what would he think if he were often 
overcome by it two or three times in a day and had to go 
on working as if nothing were the matter? 

How the “hands” live—especially the women—is 
something of a mystery. I cannot vouch for the fact, but 
was told by a hand that about 40 per cent. of the women 
live on their own account. There is a natural unwillingness 
to say how they manage to do so, because the story is often 
not of the pleasantest, but probably the real truth was told 
me by an old hand. At first when I asked him he wouldn't 
say much, but suddenly blurted out in his broad dialect, “If 
you're a woman earning 8s., and alone, you’ve got to catch 
a man.” It’s put plainly, perhaps brutally, and it’s not 
pleasant to think of women being driven through their 
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wages to “‘catch a man.” Some are undoubtedly what the 
hands call “straight ones,” and though one must feel ad- 
miration for the “straight ones,” it isn’t easy to blame the 
others. I do not believe that more than two per cent. are 
naturally vicious ; it is all a question of living or merely 
existing. All the cases are pathetic—some are more than 
pathetic. This isa true story. A mere girl, about 18— 
one of the straight ones—stepped from the straight path 
and went so far afield that she got dismissed. The reason 
why she strayed came out when a woman “hand” came 
round and asked every one to contribute a penny. to a sub- 
scription she was getting up. Every one asked for whom. 
For the girl. Why? Because she had gone too far and 
been dismissed ? Why had she gone too far? Because she 
lived alone with a small brother of five, and two people 
cannot live on eight shillings. That’s an absolutely true story. 

Here is another story for which I can vouch. One 
day I was speaking to a hand and noticed that he looked 
more ill than usual. I asked him if anything was wrong, 
and after some hesitation he told me that he had to go on 
short rations for two days because he wanted a new pair of 
boots. He earned about 22s. a week, was married, and had 
two children. It is impossible for such a man to save, and 
it is not pleasant to think of a man working for 10} hours 
a day on short rations because he wants a pair of boots. 
Yet he did not complain; he took it as a stroke of bad 
luck that his boots had given out before their proper time 
—and went without food. 

And that brings me to the question of the hands’ 
attitude towards their work and lives. Shortly put, it is 
no exaggeration to say that they are for the most part too 
weary to think about it. Now and then you will hear 
murmurs of discontent, as, for instance, when one Saturday 
a message came up at 12 that we should all have to stay in 
till 6 to clean and wash the factory. Then, naturally, men 
who looked forward to an afternoon off and had made 
arrangements to watch football matches, to go out with 
wives and children, or to do any of the hundred and one 
things possible, lost their tempers, and that Saturday after- 
noon was not of the pleasantest. Ordinarily, however, 
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they take things as they come; there they are and it’s got to 
be done, so they may as well do it. If they throw up the 
game, there is nothing to be got, and wives and children 
will starve. They have not a trade-union to support them 
if they strike, so it is useless to strike. One of them said 
to me one day, “ You can grumble in the evening if you 
like, but it is better to sleep,” and that fairly represents their 
view. I know it was my own view. Sunday was the 
only day on which I really felt enraged, and that was 
because I was not so tired. If you get angry when you are 
dead tired, you only get more weary and gain nothing. 

Now what manner of men and women are these? It 
is no affectation on my part when I say that, as a class, I 
prefer them to any other amongst whom I have been. 
They may not be so very intellectual or intelligent: this 
work does not make for that, although I have come across 
one or two—especially a French-Canadian—who could talk 
as cleverly and as interestingly as men of the highest educa- 
tion. But if good-nature, genuine kindness and disinterest- 
edness count for anything, these hands were very fine 
specimens of humanity. All the time I was there I never 
heard one hand speak against another, never heard an inter- 
change of abusive words, and never saw a man treat a 
woman with anything approaching disrespect. Of course 
they are rough in their ways and love horse-play, but there 
was no sign of that brutality and selfishness which I had 
been led to expect. I remember with the deepest grati- 
tude hundreds of kind actions, which saved me trouble 
and annoyance when I was new to the work, not only 
from the man with whom I first worked but from men 
and women with whom I had never spoken, but who 
saw me in difficulties and at once came to help me. You 
would not find many men in other stations in life who 
would be so ready to help a “ green un,” who would leave 
their own work, and consequently lose thereby, who would 
stay behind after the day was over to help one in difficulties 
to get his machine right for the morning. 

The end of my career at the factory may illustrate the 
kind of thing that goes on. My girl—you always call the 
girl who works with you “your girl ”—was really ill all 
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the time I was at work. She suffered from severe head- 
aches and neuralgia, and had been told by a doctor that 
she was consumptive. Anyway she was very inclined to 
faintness. One day she was worse than usual, and neither 
she nor I could do our work properly. I told the foreman 
she ought to be allowed to rest, and she went out for an 
hour. Then she came back and was feeling as bad as ever. 
This went on till late in the afternoon, when she was quite 
unfit for work. The foreman refused to let her go again, 
and so I was forced to take drastic action to put a stop to 
the work. I broke the machine purposely and that allowed 
her to rest. The next day I left the factory. 

Such is factory life as I saw it. It may not sound so 
bad when put on paper. I do not, however, advise any one 
to try it, if he wish to keep his belief “in this best of all 
possible worlds.” Once you have seen all the people at 
work, you feel things are not as they should be. After that 
there is not much peace of mind. 

F. S. Sussex 


No. 12.—VoL, 11. 








A NEW POET’ 


by a dramatic poem published in a recent number 

under the title “Blind,” and over the signature 
Lascelles Abercrombie. This poem is now included, with 
other pieces, in a volume entitled, Inter/udes and Poems. 
Those, therefore, who were favourably impressed by the 
specimen given in these pages have an opportunity to test 
and confirm their judgement. 

It is difficult to speak of a new poet of great promise 
without the appearance of flattery or patronage. But a 
reviewer may fairly attempt to introduce him to his proper 
readers by indicating the kind of appeal he makes. There 
are two avenues of approach to the temple of Imagination, 
one by the senses, the other by the intellect; one by the 
beauty of the sensible world, the other by the passion of 
the idea. The greatest poets are free of both roads; but 
many who are great frequent mainly or exclusively one or 
the other. The first is the way of Keats; it leads through 
meadows and cornfields, by walled cities set upon hills, 
and the foam of magic seas, haunted by the song of the 
nightingale and the music of cymbals and flutes. Perfect 
beauty of images and sound is of its essence; that comes 
first, whatever may come after, and those who understand 
by poetry that and nothing else will find none in Mr. 
Abercrombie, as they find little or none in Browning or in 
Meredith. For Mr. Abercrombie’s road is the other one, 
leading across the wilderness by the tower of Childe Roland, 
over swamps and moors and high mountains, through mists 
that lift now and again on unknown lands, formidable and 


Soe readers of this Review may have been struck 


1 Interludes and Poems. By Lascelles Abercrombie. John Lane, 1908. 
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vast, full of the sound of torrents and swept by great winds. 
“ Poetry,” said Wordsworth, “is the breath and finer spirit 
of all knowledge; it is the impassioned expression that is 
on the countenance of all science.” And that is the kind 
of poetry at which Mr. Abercrombie aims. What Emerson 
heard from a great height and set to a thin tune, like the 
tinkle of tiny runlets on glacier ice, he too has caught, and 
gives it back in richer, more human tones. Emerson hinted 
at the One behind the Many; Mr. Abercrombie represents 
the Many in the grip of the One, flung out and sucked back, 
sifted, kneaded and churned in the tumult and stress of 
the world-process. He sees the mountains as a scurf, and 
the starry heavens as a foam. The tremendous cycle so 
drearily expounded by Herbert Spencer he has felt as the 
pulsation of a life. Listen, for example, to this speech 
of the World in the “ Fool’s Adventure” : 


“« My thought 
Moved in its brooding, and its movements stirred 
A ripple in the quiet of the waters 
Whereunder my thought’s Sabbath is moored deep,— 
The region of the happening of my Will. 
And when my act, this ripple’s viewless travel, 
In its upheaval reacht the upper calm 
Laid on the meer, whose waters are my Will, 
Whose surface is Appearance and broad Place, 
Its working whirls became a journeying wave, 
That at the last became a gathered sea, 
A pile of all the waters in one tide. 
But it is grown to its height; and now, before 
The smooth heapt power tumbles down in surf, 
Its head is whitened with an age of spray, 
Weakness beginning. Lo, that spray is Man, 
Crest of the wave, and token of its downfall. 
Not stately, like the early wave, nor clear, 
Nor with an inner lodging for the light, 
But troublous, misty, throwing off the light 
In glitter, all apieces, loose, uneasy. 
Truly my act is near its end when thou, 
Man, the loose spray, ride on its stooping neck, 
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From one firm bulk of waters, one onward gang, 
Broken away to be a brawl of drops, 

Freedom and hither-thither motions light, 

Each drop one to itself, a discrete self. 

Thou freedom, thou high self-acquaintance, thou Sin, 
Man, dost thou know me? But now know thyself.” 


Passage after passage might be quoted in this vein. It 
is typical of Mr. Abercrombie’s work; and those who do 
not like it had better avoid his book. For the attitude 
there expressed is the root of his whole production. It 
determines his feeling for Nature; for natural things to 
him are alive, forms of a tremendous energy couched, as 
it were, to spring. This energy he images as Fire: 


“You, fire, are the joy of things; there’s naught 
Would stay in its own self, if it could find 
How to be fire and joy. For you're the escape 
From strictness, and from nature laid on stuff 
That once was freedom, still remembering it 
Under its show of tameness; and there is 
Nothing that is not waiting for a chance 
Out of duty to slip and give way madly 
To the old desire it has in it of joy, 

Standing up in a flame and telling aloud 
That it is fire and no more a shape.” 


Thus everything to him becomes alive. ‘A dull sea 
moaned Among the mudflats, as he yearned in dreams To be 
less loathly.” The green of the swamp is “ the wickedness 
of a fester” ; and on a misty moor the boulders “ knew how 
to move, and with a soundless gait Went hulking through 
the gloom.” Exquisitely he speaks of “ thickets of stars 
and windless plains of sky.” For always his metaphysical 
vision leads him to grasp not less but more of the concrete 
reality of things. What, for instance, could be more 
expressive than this description of a storm of rain? 


*“‘ Look at this rain now ; that was a great event ! 
A darkened, murmurous half-hour of rain 
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And hidden storm-work on the mountain-heads,— 
Out of the clefts and off the ledges pours 

The drenching (but its work is left behind) 

And down the scarred cliff-sides suddenly lives 

A white releasement of a hundred streams, 

A gleam like weathered marble veins in the sun. 


For, ere the shower seems well begun, the last 
Tatters of its proof gloom are leaving us, 

Drawn after the hasty errand of the storm ; 

The sagged awning furls, and sunshine is let in. 
And now that the dinning rain is gone, a voice 
Known dimly through the rattling past talks plain, 
The water milling the heavy stones, and long 
Grumbling of boulders from their beds dislodged ; 
Like buried roar of gongs that have been heard 
Sounded in fery halls under the hills.” 


To this view of the world corresponds naturally a view 
of the human soul. Mr. Abercrombie sees it prisoned in 
this wonderful world, and haunted by longings for the place 
beyond. In the whole creation man alone is conscious of 
sin, for he alone rebels against the law all other creatures 
passively obey, and divines what may lie behind it. Thus in 
the poem called “* An Escape,” Idwal, letting in the light on 
his soul, finds himself shut in a narrow den: 


“The walls surprised leering at him, and glistening 
Dank and unwholesome, sick with a waterish brash 
That dribbles down and clots the drooping beards 
Of long, white cellar-growth, hopeless of sun ; 
Qualm’d with loathing, to stare on his puddled bed, 
The unclean floor, and know how he mates on it.” 


Twice across his sleep flits, like a night-jar through the 
clearing of a wood, a dream, crossing Reality from the 
Behind to the Beyond. The third time it passes he follows 
it and wakes no more. What obsesses this poet is the 
separation of Man from the World. He compares indi- 
vidual souls to drops of quicksilver that have gathered dirt 
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and cannot reunite. He is, as it were, astrain to break 
through the walls of his being and return to that from 
which he came. This, of course, is as old as India and as 
new as America. But Mr. Abercrombie feels and expresses 
it in a new way. In him there is no touch of weariness or 
disillusionment, rather an excess of vitality and strength 
chafing against bounds. His suggestion is not of a negation 
of life, but of a fulfilment of it, an escape out of it be- 
cause it is not enough alive. This is the Western not the 
Eastern mood, and here Mr. Abercrombie joins hands with 
Walt Whitman. We may thus fairly expect much more 
from him than he has given us. We may expect him to 
penetrate more and more, with his rare force of imagination, 
the whole concrete stuff of human life. He is not yet a 
dramatist, though he has a fine sense of dramatic situation, 
but he may become one, as actual men and women and 
human affairs take more and more hold upon him. The 
fine poem entitled “‘ Indignation ” shows that he is alive to 
the great contemporary issues. It is on these that great 
poetry is nurtured ; and there is nothing they so much need 
as a poet. Mr. Abercrombie, one would fain hope, will fly 
as high as that. 

Perhaps, however, it is the form of these poems that 
may make many readers hesitate. It will be clear from the 
extracts we have given that this is in many ways new and 
questionable. That it has great qualities no competent 
critic is likely to deny. The force and vigour of the 
diction, the splendour and inevitability of the images, must 
strike every one who is sensitive to poetry at all. But 
neither can it be denied that these qualities carry with 
them their defects. In his quest of power and freshness 
Mr. Abercrombie allows himself the use of words which 
may indeed, for aught I know, be in Murray’s dictionary, 
but are hardly in the vocabulary of literature. It is indeed 
a point of the utmost delicacy to determine within what 
limits a poet may successfully innovate, and critics often 
fall into pedantry. But are “coolth” and “spilth” good 
words? Are “crass” and “coarse” substantives? Because 
we speak of an iron-monger may we speak of a “ monger” 
of Good and Bad? And are there such participles as 
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“throed” and “qualm’d”? Mr. Abercrombie perhaps 
may answer all these questions in the affirmative. But 
most readers will feel that he innovates too much and too 
audaciously. Again, his syntax is often needlessly obscure, 
so that fine passages are spoilt by irritating ambiguities. 
This is a sheer fault without countervailing merits, though 
it is common enough among even the greater of our 
modern writers. In the point of syntax English is a rigid 
language, just because it is uninflected, and the proper 
order of words can seldom be inverted without a Nemesis of 
obscurity. Lastly, Mr. Abercrombie’s rhythms will arouse 
much controversy. Here, as always, he is ready to sacri- 
fice smoothness and beauty to expressiveness ; and often 
enough with success. With this view, he departs deliber- 
ately from the classical model, and adopts the scheme of 
scansion suggested and employed by Mr. Robert Bridges, 
where the only principle is a normal number of stresses in 
the line, distributed freely in any positions that emphasis 
may seem to demand. In this system the Miltonic beauty 
and majesty disappears, but a new beauty perhaps, certainly 
a new expressiveness may come in. Readers will differ as 
to Mr. Abercrombie’s success in handling this instrument. 
For my own part I find often great appropriateness, as for 
example in this— 


“Till in these storms unto a vile harbour 
This poor ship drave, into the shelter of hell, 
And rides calm, anchored to the devil’s heart.” 


But I find myself wondering whether there is any 
appropriateness or significance in such lines as— 


“ Methinks plainly as I ’ve felt earth’s swoon 
Wince at the touch of spring.” 


Or, 


“That I believe, if only tis with Man 
Thou dealest that, knowing, he accuses thee.” 


And many others which I might quote. But in such 
matters a poet must work out his own salvation. At any 
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rate, whatever Mr. Abercrombie does he does deliberately, 
for, if he chooses, he can write the most purely classical 
lines. As for example— 





















“‘ Like a Bronze-harnessed soldiery that goes 
Sounding and sunlit, treading marble roads.” 


Or, 


“‘ Voyage the warm seas where mild as mercy blow 
Molucca breezes from the nutmeg woods, 
Or brave the festering Congo and the jaws 
Of crocodiles that guard Zambezi fords, 
Through feverous land and a drumming din of flies 
Up to the thirst of Tartary, and beyond 
Adventuring into the Northern night, 
To roam the haunted frosts, and hear far off 
Ice-thunder round the pole, the shuddering floes.” 


Enough, perhaps, has been said to indicate the quality 
of Mr. Abercrombie’s work, and to say more might be to 
cross the bounds of discretion. He may be safely left to 
take his own place with his own readers, to develope his 
qualities and eliminate his defects. No critic can make a 
good poet bad, nor a bad one good. Mr. Abercrombie has 
entered the lists, and we wish him joy of his running. It 
is posterity that awards the crown. 

G. Lowes Dickinson 























WILD LIFE IN KENSINGTON GARDENS 


HEN Aristophanes wished to show what he 
could do in the way of comic abuse he coined 
a sesquipedalian word composed of numerous 
epithets, and in the forefront of this battering-ram of 
eloquence, as the figure-head of this ship-load of satire, he 
places the word “ early-rising.” Therefore, we may take it 
that among the merry, philosophic, and profoundly human 
Athenians the habit of early rising was not accounted a 
virtue. One supposes that the practice of the rigid 
training of the body, except for the purposes of the 
palestra and the coveted wreath, did not obtain among 
them, and we search in vain for accounts of walking races 
between middle-aged merchants from Athens to Thebes 
for the sake of the sole glory of having covered the 
distance, or of having established a record. In short, the 
practice of early rising in the pursuit of virtue must have 
crept in with Christianity, and taken root in the human 
character among the abuses of the Middle Ages, traces of 
which are still to be found in our modern civilisation. 
But the growth of commercialism has fostered a growth of 
common sense, and rightly or wrongly—for it is impossible 
to go into the strict ethics of the matter here—the early 
riser is accounted as belonging to that large and increasing 
tribe of those who dwell in the confines of insanity. And 
it is well that his mad pranks are restricted to the dim and 
mysterious hours when all sane people are asleep in their 
beds, otherwise the world would be shocked to find so 
manifest an evidence of the spread of madness in the land. 
It is chiefly in Kensington Gardens, in the crisp, clean 
air of the morning, that the wild men of the West-End 
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perform their daily devotions to the daimon that possesses 
them. The policeman, who represents the perpetual 
guardianship of that wondrous specimen of mid-Victorian 
taste, the Albert Memorial, regards their strange doings 
with a gravity which can only come from daily familiarity. 
His post is not an enviable one, for the solitude which 
nightly surrounds that gilded statue might almost be 
compared to that of the Egyptian desert, but for the 
friendly companionship of a tabby cat, which lives home- 
less, and in a semi-state of nature. Her food consists of 
many sparrows, supplemented by milk supplied by the 
daily bounty of the gardener who washes the monument. 
There, up among those cold white statues, sometimes in a 
bovine niche in the American group, sometimes in a cranny 
of the Indian elephant, and sometimes between the gilded 
feet themselves, has she raised, with truly maternal con- 
stancy and hope, an innumerable progeny of kittens, an 
instance of inexhaustible fertility. But, alas! these stu- 
pendous efforts at procreation carry her no further; she 
keeps laying foundations, but she builds no edifice, for the 
gardener soon marks down her hiding place, and the hand 
that daily feeds her plunges her blind and wailing family 
into a bucket of water. A cold birth swiftly followed by 
a colder death! Sometimes she forestalls fate by making a 
meal off them herself. Occasionally a policeman takes a 
fancy to one better marked than the rest, and brings it 
home to his wife, and I am told that they all turn out good 
mousers, a tribute to their wild origin. No mere domes- 
ticated dog has been known to take her at a disadvantage, 
for at the approach of the terrier tribe she flies into the 
rocky fastnesses of the Asiatic camel, and surveys her 
pursuer with becoming dignity. 

If a dog without an owner may be termed wild, there 
are many such who air their independence in the early 
morning, but for downright, uncompromising, aggressive 
independence give me a red chow! I have wheedled him 
in my best manner, I have whistled to him, I have 
advanced and patted him, but not a sign of pleasure would 
he give, not a wag of the tail, but trot on unconcernedly, 
as though I had stroked a neighbouring park paling. It is 
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very unremunerative to pet a strange chow. He carries. 
too much the pride of his remote Chinese ancestry, a cold 
hauteur of nobility, that will not melt before the advances of 
a mushroom race, It may be that my old and time-worn 
clothes, which might be taken by the uninitiated to belong 
to a respectable crossing-sweeper, fill him with a noble 
repulsion, for I seem to see his fur stiffen at my advances. 

Not so with all dogs. A vulgar, unkempt, shaggy, 
sheep-dog has more good-fellowship in the stump of his 
tail than is contained in the whole furry body of the canine 
aristocrat, for at a gesture of invitation he comes up, 
grinning with joy, and gives one a hearty smack on the 
back—in other words, he leaves friendly paw-marks traced 
in gravel on one’s clothes. How can one be angry at the 
marks of such boisterous good humour? I had rather be 
plastered with mud in twenty places than lose one of his 
hearty gambols. No hypochondriac he, for the joy of life 
which comes from a good liver and well-ordered digestion 
seems to emanate from his shaggy coat and affect all whom 
he meets, whether dogs or men. It is a grand thing to 
treat life with a broad grin, for it really is so much more 
comfortable, and certainly more philosophical. 

There are many unattached dogs, who walk abroad in 
the prime of day, for the most part independent and self- 
centred beings, forming wayside friendships and antipathies 
with the same unreason as their masters. For instance, a 
casual acquaintance was formed between two fox-terriers of 
breeding and a rough-haired nondescript of evidently gross 
parentage, and they soon clapped up a friendship, forming 
at once a triumvirate of taste. Their mutual obligation 
was to meet together at a certain place, salute each other 
with friendly nose, and discuss things in general like gouty 
patients taking the waters. Their opinion in their own 
eyes was paramount to any other opinion, and it was for 
them to accept, tolerate, or reject. One morning, a black 
poodle, arrayed point-device in the jauntiest of silk bows at 
the throat, with smooth shaved flanks, and limbs and tail 
correct ad unguem in the careful coquetry of tufts, a fine 
gentleman if ever there was one, came up and spoke them 
fair, and with a courteous tail-wag desired to join their 
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company. It was civilly done, without ostentation or 
pride, as became a dog of the world. The three friends 
stood stark, and stared at the newcomer: then, by a strange 
telepathy, the same thought flashed through their heads, 
and he was damned in their eyes. They needed no frills or 
barber surgeons to give them a silly leonine expression, 
this savoured too greatly of frivolous France, and, forgetting 
the entente cordiale, they hurled themselves at the unoffending 
stranger. Silently he fled from such rude company yelping 
at his heels, and it is strange, when the delicate nerves of a 
poodle have received a severe shock, how fast his legs will 
carry him. A triumvirate of taste soon tires of active 
pursuit, and they returned, wagging their tails with 
inextinguishable laughter. ‘They were evidently in a good 
humour, so I hailed them with a whistle, and approached 
them as one who approved of their taste, and who enjoys a 
good joke. But the impertinence of a man is less to be 
tolerated than that of a dog; it is grosser, as coming from 
a superior race, which should mind its own business, and 
therefore more of an insult. They were round me in an 
instant, attacking me with furious barks. I had no stick, 
and their eyes and teeth told me that my calves were in 
danger, so I took refuge in that cowardly trick of the man 
—I pretended to pick up a stone, and they fled almost as 
fast as my lord Poodle. I have since observed them from a 
distance. 

There are some dogs who, in whatever plane of life you 
may meet them, are more important than their masters. 
One mongrel, a nondescript cur with at least four breeds in 
his blood, takes his master for a daily morning stroll, and 
when he greets you, he apologises with every expression of 
canine contempt for the presence of his companion. The 
man’s exterior is so mild as almost to warrant the apologies 
of his dog, for such a nimbus of benign benevolence envelops 
his figure and shines forth from beneath his broad black hat, 
as immediately reminds one of pictures of Isaac Walton, or 
the early illustrations of the Pi/grim’s Progress. Why he 
should touch his hat every morning to one dressed like a 
rag-bag, passes my comprehension, unless his innate courtesy, 
like his appearance, dates from a past age. On my return- 
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ing his salutation as usual, I once ventured on some playful 
remark, and he replied with a gravity worthy of a Quarles, 
“Sir, it is a very pleasant morning,” which no doubt 
answered my remark, but scarcely in the way I expected, 
and thus I received a lesson on foolish attempts to be 
jocular to persons of dignity. From the way the mongrel 
fawned on me I perceived I had at least his sympathy in the 
encounter, and I began to wonder whether his master had 
ever relapsed from that Olympian serenity sufficiently to 
throw a stick for him. 

The difference between the contempt of a cat and a dog 
is that the one despises all the world, but the other despises 
his master only. There is a Skye-terrier who is forced 
every morning to make an incredible ass of himself to please 
his master. The latter is a queer character, in whose dress 
the most notable things are a Kilmarnock cap and a shaggy 
coat; he might be a shepherd or an ex-sergeant in a 
Highland regiment from the cut of his grey moustache, 
but he certainly is a sportsman. From afar you may hear 
his high-pitched voice, yelling like a huntsman at covert- 
side, and urging his sedate follower to worry something in 
the shape of a piece of stick, or an old glove, or shoe. 
These yoicks tally-ho cries have a strange ring in them for 
a quiet London park, but the dog himself is singularly 
unmoved, and only does the civil thing in the way of 
worrying merely for form’s sake. One fine morning our 
sportsman turned up, wild with delight, swinging a dead 
rat by the tail; he hung it on various trees, he dangled it 
from the ends of boughs, with no more enthusiasm displayed 
on the part of the dog than for an old glove, and when 
finally the beast was allowed to worry it in earnest, he 
merely smelt it, and passed on. The rat was not in its first 
death, and the acquired taste of the Skye could not stand 
anything so ancient and fishlike. And yet his master swore 
to me he was a good ratter. It has occurred to me since 
that this was a case of autohypnosis. 

But the Early Men of the Gardens are a far wilder crew 
than any of the animals which disport themselves therein, 
for there is an iron-hearted brotherhood of bathers who 
mortify the flesh daily, come winter, come summer. Could 
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asceticism demand a greater sacrifice than to plunge into a 
hole in the ice of the Serpentine, unless to emerge again 
into the biting current of a north-east gale without a rag of 
clothing? Quite a number of hardy enthusiasts keep up 
this mad orgy of cold during the winter, and yet it is 
whispered about that we are becoming an effete race. They 
approach this ceremony with hasty joy, and morning faces, 
as Stevenson would say, some on cycles, and some at the 
double, each carrying his towel about his neck, and his little 
square of carpet whereon to land to save his feet from 
gravel, for the extra penance of stones in one’s shoes is 
not undertaken by any bather. Each has his method 
of approach, and some of them are quaint. One, a 
burly person, hops, skips and jumps solemnly across from 
Kensington, in the effort to form sufficient caloric in his 
system to stand the watery shock. Another eats himself 
into sufficient vitality as he walks from Bayswater, scattering 
crumbs on the path, and compassed about with a cloud of 
small birds, all seeking to share his preakfast. And one 
figure, more notable than them all, an old man, in years 
above threescore, presses forward across the gardens with 
hasty shuffling steps, bent head, and hands thrust deep into 
his pockets, and hugging under his arm his roll of carpet 
with characteristic tenacity. Pale and emaciated though 
he looks, the cold has no terrors for him, such is the force 
of a hardy habit of body, and yet there is something pathetic 
in the vision of that strenuous old figure, silhouetted against 
the fog of a damp morning like a shadowy reminiscence of 
a past age, gallantly battling ’gainst the encroachments of 
time, and daily approaching with shorter breath and weaker 
footsteps the great Cold beyond this life. 

Another quaint personality is a hale man of a certain 
age, who, clad in an old black coat and trousers tucked up 
to the knee, marches across the grass with mature triumph 
in his gait, his bare feet and legs gleaming in the sun. The 
white of his legs is only matched by the snowy crown of 
hair about his bare brows, for he moves hatless. An apostle 
or a philosopher, a Peter or a Socrates, could not look more 
striking, and the deep ruddy health of his cheeks, and his 
stentorian salutation to the passer-by, ringing forth like a 
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challenge, would mark him as belonging to the Boanerges 
family. Doubtless he is prosecuting a cure for gout, 
rheumatism, or cold feet, and to endure the lesser evil of 
bare feet in the morning is salutary in the end. 

Thus do these wild, mad fellows congregate about the 
dawn, each intent on offering some ascetic homage to the 
goddess Hygeia, confident that in his own individual prank 
lies the road to health, each regarding the rest with amused 
curiosity, but yet feeling within himself that strange free- 
masonry of lunatics whereby harmless eccentricity knows its 
kind, for, as Diderot says, “there is less inconvenience in 
being mad with the mad than being wise by oneself.” 
Then, as the sun slowly rises, like a motley crowd of 
. grotesque ghosts who have-held high revel in the dim dawn, 
they melt away at the sound of the breakfast bell, and 
solitude and peace reign so completely that the nursemaids 
in the forenoon and the fashionable saunterers of a later hour 
would never dream what mad antics had taken place in the 
charmed hours of the morning. 

GILBERT COLERIDGE 








A WOMAN’S UTOPIA 


TOPIA is a region as yet sacred to male explorers 

only, Sir Thomas More, Bellamy, H. G. Wells, and 

some dozen other adventurers into Time. Generally 
it is held that woman by her very nature is somewhat 
antagonistic to democratic ideals, her comparatively slight 
adherence to Socialism proving her innate dislike of that 
which is new and unfamiliar, Strange as it may seem, it is 
this very fact that may incline her, in the near future, 
towards the socialistic faith, for she may come to see that 
State Socialism, should it ever exist, will lead us not to 
something new, but to something that is very old ; will bring 
us not to the Future, but to the Past. 

This fact will seem clear once we realise that Socialism 
is no mysterious magical rite, but merely the cessation of all 
contest between capital and labour—the finis to that intense 
commercial strife which has characterised England only, it 
must be remembered, for the last two or three hundred 
years. If, therefore, we subtract from English life and 
character that commercialism which has moulded and altered 
us during these centuries, we have in essence English life 
and character as it used to be before that struggle commenced. 
However different the conditions of material existence, 
however widened the outlook that results from increased 
knowledge and the absence of some superstitions, we 
should still be ethically nearer to the citizens of medieval 
England than to our grandfathers of the nineteenth century. 
Our ideals would be their ideals ; our energies, moral, and 
perhaps mental as well, would spend themselves even as 
theirs were spent. 

Keeping this truth in mind, we realise the want of logic 
shown by those who deduce from an industrial Utopia 
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atheism, free love, or other aberrations from the English 
character. In this respect the male citizen has been misled 
by false deductions drawn from the speeches, and occasionally 
the actions, of those who uphold the socialistic creed. 
Socialists as a rule are not only haters of class distinction ; 
they are frequently opponents, at least theoretically, of 
conventional marriage, and in religion are either frankly 
atheistic or followers of some non-dogmatic faith which the 
orthodox churches do not recognise. Our critics must 
remember, however, that present-day Socialists are themselves 
the outcome of our individualistic rule of life. They are 
the result of an environment very different from that which 
they hope to create, and cannot logically represent a Utopia 
which does not yet exist. Even were H. G. Wells a believer 
in free love—a fact which his works do not bear out—he 
would still under the new régime possess no more power to 
impose his laxity on the public conscience than he has at 
present. He would possess less, for the promised land once 
gained, his mission and that of his brethren would be at an 
end. If there is one result to be confidently expected of 
practical Socialism it is in the development, not of un- 
conventionalism, but of an almost undue conventionalism. 
So far from plunging into ethical anarchy, the Utopian will 
tend to become almost absurdly orthodox ; this as a result, 
not of socialistic teaching, which will then cease, but of 
socialistic practice, which. will then begin ! 

We notice this, for instance, in regard to religion. Asa 
rule, advocates of Socialism, seeing a New Future, instead 
of a Recreated Past, prognosticate the natural death of so- 
called “ priestly superstitions ” and church adherence. Now 
it is the simplest sociological fact that an easy and leisurely 
life when lived quite apart from the commercial struggle, 
tends to ornate and ceremonial religion. We see this in 
England, where trade is generally “ chapel,” and the occupa- 
tions that are apart from the industrial struggle lead to the 
church. We see it again in Europe, where the strenuously 
living countries adopt on the whole the less ceremonial 
religion, commercialism and nonconformity, as Adams points 
out in Civilisation and Decay, being really dependent on each 
other. Not many, perhaps, will join with that author in 
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attributing the Protestant revolt against the Church to a 
desire for “cheap religion,” but it is absolutely certain that 
a disregard for that institution, a lessened respect for her 
forms, and a decreased interest in her welfare, are a direct 
result of the commercial struggle. However much Socialists 
themselves may dislike the idea, one result of the new régime 
of non-competition will be an increased enthusiasm for the 
long-established faiths. Devotion to the Anglican, probably 
also to the Catholic, Church—both equally divorced from 
State control—will be an outcome of the ameliorated Future. 
One even foresees the danger of a certain narrow Church 
tyranny, not much less effective, maybe, because devoid of 
secular power ! 

The same medieval trend will also result, under Socialism, 
in the recrudescence of class distinctions. It is a common- 
place observation of the Socialist that half the miseries of 
life arise through these distinctions. As a matter of fact, 
however, such unhappiness is caused not by class distinctions 
but by their absence. They exist because in this hotch- 
potch of modern life commercialism has destroyed all barriers, 
forcing men and women of refinement into companionship 
with the vulgarian. Our present industrial system is to be 
reprobated, in short, not because it prevents men from being 
a brotherhood, but because it tries to make them one. 
Though education and prosperity in the future will decrease 
present vulgarity and bluntness of mind, there will be less 
disposition to permit such differences as exist to upset the 
general harmony. The “one great family,” dear to H. G. 
Wells’s imagination, will not exist, nor could any but a male 
psychologist ever imagine that it would. Furthermore, in 
those future days when the millionaire no longer attracts 
the admiration of the world, there will be some return to 
the old birth worship which this other homage superseded. 
Whatever the Socialist State may be without, it will not be 
devoid of its picturesque fooleries, the pretty pageantry of a 
harmless king worship existing side by side, even as it does 
in New Zealand to-day, with the strongest democracy. It 
is true that the Socialist of the present condemns these 
absurdities, but no one will possess less power under 
Socialism than the Socialist ! 
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One of the chief ethical hindrances to the socialistic 
state is the fear that ease and prosperity will sap the 
national hardihood. The critic foresees a people gradually 
losing nerve and initiative, turning with distaste from the 
rougher side of life and unable to cope with it. Who will 
kill our cattle, they ask, or undertake those less pleasant 
occupations which, even under the best management, will 
still exist ? Critics fail to remember that an almost morbid 
horror of dirt, disorder, and bloodshed is a characteristic 
not of the aristocrat but of the risen man. When does the 
latter, coming into a fortune, desire to go big~game shooting 
in Africa, or to rough it in any manner whatsoever in the 
colonies or at home? Utopians, be it understood, will be 
a nation not of risen men, but of gentlemen, with the 
virtues and failings of the old-fashioned gentry rather than 
of the bourgeoisie or of the proletariat. As a consequence 
there will always be sufficient automatic rebarbarism for 
the needs of the community and the virility of the race. 
Women may see this exemplified to-day in the case of their 
young sons—when they note the hardier, and as it were 
more primitive, regimen of the upper-class public schools 
in opposition to that trend against corporal punishment and 
other penances in the Board schools; there is less of the 
hardening process for the workman’s child, simply because 
the world is to be his school-master. Under Socialism this 
roughening process will be found necessary for all ; it will 
be decreed for all, even as it is now for a few, by the mere 
force of public opinion, without any aid whatever from 
the law. 

Concerning the position of Woman in Utopia many 
prophecies have been made. Those who foresee her rush 
into public life do not realise how much modern feminine 
ambition is due to her sheer need, or to her excusable 
desire to keep herself in the class to which she belongs. 
The general conventionality of socialistic life will rather 
cause a throwback to the old domestic ideals, under 
superior conditions. Certainly the State will remove all 
restrictions that hamper female talent; but that very 
removal will effectively crush such ambitions as arise from 
sex antagonism—a weakness of the English nation—or love 
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of notoriety—which is the result of suppression. In those 
days Woman’s Rights will be justified, not by the number 
of the sex which seeks public life, but by their fewness and 
their great ability. Regarding sex morality in Utopia 
many curious fears have been expressed. It is a curious 
instance of universal want of logic that such alarms should 
be expressed about a system which, whatever it may do or 
fail to do, will certainly put the decision as regards virtue 
totally into the hands of the Woman—this, by granting 
her a independence. Much more significant than 
the enlargement of mental opportunity upon which 
feminists insist will be the simple fact that Utopian Woman 
will come into an inheritance possessed at present only by 
a small number of her kind—she will own herself. The 
Spectator which hints that this self-ownership—this non- 
dependence, that is to say, on the earnings of the individual 
man—will result in family anarchy, must explain why this 
phenomenon least of all occurs among that small section of 
the sex, the women of private means. Money may lead the 
Man astray; it is the want of it that demoralfses the 
Woman. 

Strange as the assertion may seem, this self-dependence 
of Woman will prove the medieval trend of Socialism to 
which reference has already been made. In the middle ages 
woman possessed comparatively more power over herself 
and others, because then public opinion was ruled by the 
prestige of birth, in which she had some share, and not as 
now by commercial success, in which she has, and can have, 
but little. As other writers have pointed out, her self- 
respect was upheld by the fact that no industrial stress ever 
needed to force her into a loveless union, her choice of the 
convent rendering her more venerated by the public opinion 
of the day. Utopian life, working by different means, will 
restore this former state of things in greater perfection. 
Much space might be occupied in showing how life will 
be altered, not by woman’s further entry into the world, 
but by the financial security that will enable her to keep 
almost altogether out of it. In these days men will be 
chosen in marriage, as most women are now, for worth and 
attractiveness only, a fact which will have marked effect on 
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social life and character. It is not too trivial perhaps 
to mention that male attire will then return to the 
brilliance of the middle ages, when personal beauty was as 
necessary to man as to woman. There will also be a 
recrudescence in those primitive qualities which Woman 
really admires in Man, a decline in the unlovable astuteness 
and hypocrisy of commercial life because, though she now 
accepts their financial results, such qualities have in them- 
selves no appeal to her whatever. 

These then, as briefly sketched out, will be the ethical 
results of socialistic legislation as a woman Socialist sees 
them, and as Woman, more conservative than Man, will 
mainly wish them to be. The cessation of industrial 
warfare will augment conventionalism, not anarchy, and 
will recreate orthodoxy in place of the agnosticism and 
non-churchism that prevails to-day. The hardihood of 
the nation will not die out, but the effects of ease and 
luxury will be qualified by counteracting forces, such forces 
as arise whenever needed, that always will arise. In 
glancing towards the future, however, the writer wishes to 
avoid the mistake of those writers who show us the Utopia 
that seems desirable, and not that which, according to the 
laws of sociology, must inevitably come. Thus in those 
days of larger leisure there will be an increase in certain 
evils that arise from greater sensitiveness and fuller lives. 
Consequently, while suicide from general causes will 
decrease, suicide from emotional troubles, as in prosperous 
and highly educated countries to-day, will be more frequent 
than now, ethical education and the augmented power of 
religion only partially curbing this tendency. So let it be. 
Man rises not from sorrow to joy, but only from sorrow to 
a higher form of sorrow. ‘We plead not for cessation 
from suffering,” says the true advocate of the toil-worn and 
the hunger-driven to-day, “but only that we suffer as gods 
instead of as brutes. We ask not for the rich man’s 
happiness ; we demand his sorrows !” 

ConsTANCE CLYDE 
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N the modern American sky-scraper the “ elevators” 

run all day long, right up to the fortieth storey, unload- 

ing their passengers wherever required. Even in the 
offices of the top storey business is transacted which may 
react upon the welfare of human beings in the furthest 
corners of the earth. All through the day the lift is kept 
going, up and down, up and down, carrying all sorts and con- 
ditions of men; and in the hall stands the majestic “ janitor ” 
ready to assist you in every possible way, while a special 
inquiry-office is kept open for the convenience of the 

ublic. 

It is the landlord, not the tenants or their callers, who 
furnishes these conveniences and pays the janitor, the lift- 
man and the clerks in the inquiry-office. The landlord is 
only too glad to defray all such expenses. For it is the lift 
and the janitor, &c., that give value to the offices in the 
upper storeys, which would never find tenants if people had 
to mount twenty to forty flights of stairs; while, owing 
to the lift, the offices on the fortieth floor are now almost as 
well let as those on the first floor. But the landlord mani- 
foldly recoups himself for the expenses incurred in supplying 
the lift, &c., through the increased rent he is able to demand 
from his tenants. The rent he receives will exactly corre- 
spond with the increased value of the offices, because the 
rent is fixed by the supply and demand for such offices, and 
every tenant will, therefore, gladly pay to the landlord what 
these conveniences are worth to him. The landlord places 
them at the disposal of his tenants, who are thereby enabled 
to carry on business in a place otherwise inaccessible for 
business purposes. For this they, in their turn, must pay 
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through increased rent; but there the matter ends, and 
neither the tenants nor their callers have anything to pay 
for each time they use the lift or ask for information in the 
inquiry-office, 

There is a striking analogy between such a human ant- 
hill and the community of any civilised State. The landlord 
provides every imaginable convenience for the benefit of his 
tenants and their business friends. So also the State for the 
benefit of its citizens. And just as these advantages increase 
the value of all the offices and give value to the otherwise 
valueless offices of the upper storeys, so does the activity of 
the State create the value of some of the land and increase 
the value of all the land within the territory of the State. 
The lift, the inquiry-office, the electric light and the janitor 
in the sky-scraper correspond with the Government and the 
county and municipal councils in the State, and perform the 
same functions in the sky-scraper as these authorities in the 
State. And all the callers in the building correspond exactly 
with the large landless class, who by their mere existence 
increase the value of the offices and the land respectively. 
For even the most highly perfected conveniences would 
remain valueless, in the sky-scraper as in the State, if there 
were no one to use them. 

But, unfortunately, here the analogy ends. If the pro- 
prietor of the sky-scraper has not quite lost his senses, he 
will take good care to recoup himself for any outlay through 
the rent he charges. The State, however, unconcernedly 
suffers the rent to remain in the pockets of those who 
are its tenants, viz. the owners of the land made valuable 
by the intervention of the State. 

Just as in the sky-scraper men and goods rush in from 
all parts of the world, so is it with the State. Ships reach 
their ports and unload goods from far and near ; the peasant 
ploughs his field, sows and reaps his grain, and the baker 
makes it into bread. Everywhere people are working, and 
the State protects the labour of the community by main- 
taining order, and increases the opportunities of civilised 
labour by offering untold conveniences for such labour, just 
as the owner of the sky-scraper does through his janitor, 
his lift and his inquiry-office. The State constructs ports 
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and railways, builds Houses of Parliament and museums, 
schools and universities, all of which increase the value of 
the land within the State in exactly the same manner as the 
value of the offices are increased by the lift, the inquiry- 
office, &c. And just as the offices increase in value in pro- 
portion to the number of people who come there on business, 
so the value of the land is enhanced the more the number 
of industrious labourers within the territory is augmented. 

It is thus a law of Nature that all advantages which 
the State can offer its citizens crystallise themselves in 
increased land values, even as the advantages offered by the 
owner of the sky-scraper dissolve themselves in increased 
rent. If the Government constructs a port; if the muni- 
cipal authorities pave and light a street ; if a co-operative 
society opens a cheap store or constructs a dairy ; nay, if 
even a private man builds a fine house or plants some trees 
in front of his dwelling, the result is invariably the same— 
that all the surrounding land rises in value. 

It is the community which, through its Government, 
creates this increase ; either, directly, by constructing ports, 
railways, &c., or, indirectly, by maintaining order and thus 
protecting the labour of its citizens, just in the same way 
as the owner of the sky-scraper increased his rent by con- 
structing his little railway, viz. the lift, and by placing his 
policeman, viz. the janitor, in the doorway. And through 
the rent charged we all of us have to pay as compensation 
for the advantages we thus enjoy from the community, a 
tax which is automatically fixed in exact proportion to these 
advantages; because, if we will not pay the full value of 
the permission to produce on the spot where our labour is 
most productive, there are many others ready and even 
anxious so to do. The annual land value of any given spot 
is fixed by the competition of all the members of a com- 
munity for access to the land of this spot; everybody knows 
to a penny the value of such access and is willing to pay 
the guid pro quo. ‘Thus the annual ground rent is an auto- 
matically-assessed and automatically-levied tax, willingly 
paid, because it represents the market price of all the social 
and natural advantages offered by any particular plot of 
land. 
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The Government cannot prevent this tax being levied 
any more than the owner of the sky-scraper can prevent 
his offices increasing in value owing to the lift, &c. But 
the Government cANn permit that the proceeds of the tax 
shall be appropriated by others; whereupon it can obtain 
the funds necessary to carry on its business and construct 
new conveniences by taxing the industry of the people, who 
thus have to pay twice. What would be thought of the 
owner of the sky-scraper if he declined to collect the 
increase in rent due to the lift, and instead of that 
charged everybody who came to his house for the use 
of his lift? Yet this is what the Government of every 
civilised country does to-day. Nay, to complete the 
analogy it would be necessary for our landlord to place 
a couple of stout fellows at the door and demand a tax 
for every cigar the caller had in his pocket and every 
button he had on his coat. But even then his action 
would not be so fateful in its results as is to-day the 
action of our Governments. 

For the result of the Government’s having suffered 
the rent-tax to be appropriated by private individuals is 
the ruin and degradation of great numbers of the landless, 
and inferior social conditions and opportunities of labour 
for all. It is Nor the taxes imposed to replace this natural 
taxation, however oppressive and unjust they may be, that 
do the greatest injury to those who have to work for a living, 
be it with their brains or their hands. It isto the enormous 
diminution in the opportunities of labour that the responsi- 
bility must be ascribed of having caused most of the misery 
which disgraces modern civilisation. A few instances will 
explain how this arises. 

In a populous London suburb there lies a large unim- 
proved area with an extensive front to the highway. The 
great Metropolis stretches her tentacles for miles and miles 
farther out towards the open country, and every morning 
and evening thousands of workmen pass this spot on their 
way to and from work. The workers have to waste time 
and pay dearer fares in going farther out to find dwellings, 
and, owing to this large area being unbuilt on, house-rent, 
of course, is dearer than it would have been if there had 
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been a supply of houses on the land, But the State permit- 
ting land values to be appropriated by private individuals, 
the owner of the land has no inducement to build. On the 
contrary, he has every inducement to keep the land out of 
the market until he can obtain the price he fancies. For 
taxes being levied not on the value of the land—that is the 
value which the community represented by the State confers 
upon the land—but on buildings and other improvements, 
he has hardly any taxes to pay so long as he does not build on 
the land. Thus the system of taxation strongly encourages 
him to keep the land out of production, until it fetches the 
price he desires for it. 

The workers, as stated, have to go farther afield and 
waste time and money to enable the speculator to realise his 
profit; but this is very far from being the worst aspect of 
the land having to lie idle. For during many years past the 
speculator in this piece of land has denied opportunities of 
work to a not inconsiderable number of people. There is 
the architect who has had no plans to make; there is the 
builder and his solicitor; there are the timber merchants, 
the brick manufacturers, and slate-quarry owners; and there 
are the clerks of all these people. All of them have had less 
to do than would have been the case had the suburban land- 
lord not been suffered to shut the door to Nature’s workshop 
in the face of them. And then there are all the labourers— 
the bricklayers, carpenters, glaziers, painters, quarrymen, 
woodmen and sailors, &c. Many of them have at one time 
or another been out of work owing to this cause ; and all of 
them have suffered through lower wages, due to the keen 
competition for work in such places where work was still to 
be had. 

Therefore we see that in one place a clerk, in another an 
artisan, and in another, again, a labourer has been thrown 
out of work, because the suburban speculator has been 
pleased to close down for him his opportunities of work ; 
while everywhere wages are somewhat lower than they 
would have been, had the construction of buildings been 
permitted on the land, and a demand for labour thus been 
created. All the workers, from the rich merchants and 


manufacturers down to the poorest day labourers, are earning 
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less than would otherwise have been the case, and, conse- 
quently, are obliged to retrench. The denial of access to 
this particular piece of land reacts upon almost everybody— 
the baker, the butcher, the grocer, no less than upon the 
actor, the author and the doctor. Everybody is earning 
less, a certain number even so much less that they sink down 
below the poverty line; while the baker, the grocer, the 
butcher and the tailor have to discharge some of their assist- 
ants. The denial of access to this particular piece of land 
acts and reacts in a thousand little ways, but the result is the 
formation of quite a procession of unemployed. And as 
time goes on a goodly number of those who, to start with, 
were honest, industrious workers in quest of work sink 
down to become unemployable under the demoralising 
influence of idleness and poverty. 

Another instance: A landed estate owner wishes to 
make his land into a hunting preserve. Great numbers 
of labourers are thus driven away from the land. What 
can the labourers do except drift to the towns, there to 
increase the competition for work in -industrial produc- 
tion? But for each labourer leaving the land, the demand 
for home-made industrial products and the supply of home- 
grown food is decreased. While healthy home-grown food 
is at a premium, and while the demand for their output 
declines, the number of workers in industrial pursuits in- 
creases. Not all the immigrants to the towns find work, 
and thus we may add a number of ex-agricultural labourers 
to our procession of unemployed. 

Here, again, it is evident that this result is due to access 
to the land having been denied the workers through the State 
having neglected to secure for itself the land value due to 
the work of the community. If a tax were levied on 
land values, the landlords would have every inducement 
to try to obtain the greatest possible return from their 
land. ‘They could not afford to pay such a tax, which could 
not be shifted, unless they had as great an income as possible 
from their land. Therefore a tax on land values would 
make the landlords gladly accept any reasonable offer from 
their labourers for land for small holdings, and a new 
market, much more healthy and much more stable than any 
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foreign market can possibly be, would be created for the 
industrial production of the towns. 

For foreign markets are always liable to be closed against 
the industrial products of other countries by means of pro- 
tective duties; and the cause of the desire for Protection is 
everywhere the same. The agricultural population having 
drifted to the towns owing to denial of access to the land, 
the industrial production has increased far in excess of what 
the diminished agricultural population can consume. The 
manufacturers, finding difficulty in disposing of the surplus 
production to foreign protected countries, clamour for Pro- 
tection so as to be able at least to retain the home market. 
It may or may not be to ¢heir advantage to obtain it; but 
for anybody else, and more especially for the labouring classes, 
it certainly is highly injurious. Not only does the increase 
in prices caused by Protection decrease the purchasing power 
of the labourer’s wages, but Protection injures him in many 
other ways by decreasing the demand for labour. For the 
diminished purchasing power will cause a decreased produc- 
tion of such commodities as the labouring classes would have 
bought in great quantities, if the tax had not increased their 
price; and a diminution in production is equal to decreased 
ability in the workers to find work. But inasmuch as— 
under present social conditions—the standard of wages is 
determined exclusively by the supply and demand for labour, 
it follows that a decrease in production is equivalent to a 
decrease in wages. 

But the labouring classes, possessing an insufficient know- 
ledge of cause and effect in questions relating to taxation, 
are nowhere strongly opposed to Protection. They do not 
realise that the cause of their having no work is to be found 
in access to the workshop of Nature having been closed for 
them, with the result that they are unable to employ them- 
selves. But they d realise that Free Trade, such as is prac- 
tised in England, has been unable to benefit them as a class. 
It may have cheapened the necessaries of life, but it has 
entirely failed to secure opportunities for work for all those 
who, for lack of such opportunities, are slowly drifting from 
the class of unemployed down into the class of unemploy- 
able. Free trade in products may ensure cheapness, but if 
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it is not carried to its logical conclusion by granting free 
trade in land, it will always fail to secure for the workers 
opportunities of employing their labour and thus ensuring a 
means of livelihood, without which even the cheapest neces- : 
saries of life are beyond their reach. x 

Protection will aggravate the position of the labouring e. 

classes by raising prices and decreasing wages, and this will 
react upon the middle classes. But how can you expect a 
half-starved labourer to realise this in face of the Tariff 
Reformers’ alluring cry of “‘ keeping work in the country”? 
Taxation of land values will also keep the work in the 
country; but the means by which it proposes so to do is by 
opening up the land to the people and thus creating within 
the country a natural healthy production, in which the 
demand and supply of agricultural and industrial products 
are able to meet in harmonious exchange. 

The taxation of land values, however, will do much 
more than re-establish the equilibrium between industrial 
and agricultural production. It will in the first place 
entirely abolish forced idleness. Let us once more look at 
our procession of unemployed and see what becomes of it 
when taxation of land values has thrown open the door to 
Nature’s storehouse. 

We saw above that the tax would induce the owners 

of agricultural land either to put their land to the best 
possible use themselves or dispose of it to those who would. 
Land would be available for every agricultural labourer : 
who desired to start for himself as a small holder ; while ‘ 
the demand for labour on the part of the large agricul- d 
turists would be immensely increased, because only by 
intensive culture would they be able to pay the tax. There 
would no longer be any drifting of agricultural labourers 
to the towns, because the demand for labour in the country 
would be so great that wages would considerably increase. 
On the contrary, there would flow a current away from 
the towns back to the land. 

The pressure of competition in industrial work would 
also be greatly relieved, and a market for the products of 
the remaining industrial workers would spring up amongst 
the small holders. And some of those who made up our 
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procession of unemployed would be amongst the new small 
holders, while others amongst the unemployed would find 
work in the positions relinquished by industrial workers 
who had become small holders. 

In the towns the same thing would happen. The 
suburban speculator would be compelled to build on his 
land or to sell it to a builder. .Many an owner of old 
“shanties” whom the present system of taxation deters 
from erecting a new house, because his taxes are then 
immediately raised, would also be forced to build, the old 
building not yielding sufficient revenue to defray the tax 
on land values. And he would do it gladly, for the new 
building would not be taxed ; he would only have to pay 
the tax of the land it occupied ; so the better the building, 
the higher would be his income and the greater his ability 
to pay the tax. Everywhere new houses would be con- 
structed, and old ones pulled down and replaced with new 
ones. Architects, solicitors, builders, timber merchants and 
all the rest of those engaged in the building trades would 
earn more and need more clerks, and bricklayers and carpen- 
ters and all those who do the actual building work would 
be in constant demand. Just as our procession of unem- 
ployed was formed because access to the land was denied 
the workers, so it would disappear because access had been 
granted. And where there is access to the land, the 
demand for labour is unlimited ; for there he who is dis- 
satisfied with the wages offered him by employers will still 
be able to employ himself. Consequently wages would 
increase, and a demand for the goods of the baker, the 
butcher and the tailor, and for the work of the author, the 
doctor and the artist would arise and increase as the well- 
being of the people increased. And the well-being of the 
people could not help growing, because wages would rise 
until they had reached their natural standard, viz. the full 
value of the work rendered. For any one who could not 
obtain such wages from an employer could always do so by 
working for himself. 

When the taxation of land values has freed the land by 
taxing it, and freed the people by untaxing the products of 
their labour, there will—as we have seen—be no need for 
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any Small Holdings Act nor for any Wages Board, It has 
been said, that if Nature had as many laws as the State, 
God himself would be unable to rule it. But if the State 
has this excess of laws, it is just because it has refused to 
listen to the law of nature. Now it zs the law of ,nature, 
that the rent men pay for access to the land is the exact 
compensation for the advantages the State offers them, and 
this compensation musT be paid, always and everywhere. 
By leaving this natural tax to be collected by private indi- 
viduals the State itself has created all the social evils against 
which our lawgivers in vain strive to legislate from year’s 
end to year’s end. Even the best-intentioned human law is 
miserable botchwork, if it disregards the great laws of 
nature. Follow them, and we have need of very little 
legislation altogether. 

Would not the major portion of the laws of any modern 
State be absolutely superfluous if there were access to the 
land, so that everybody was secure in the enjoyment of 
the fruits of his labour? In a community based on this 
principle poverty would be as rare as, unfortunately, it is 
common now. A Chinese sage has said that, “Crime 
begins in poverty, poverty is insufficient food, insufficient 
food is neglect of agriculture.” There is a great deal of 
truth in this saying. Remove poverty—and you can do it 
in effect by taxing land values—remove poverty, and all the 
crime which has its origin in poverty will disappear. We 
keep, and pay for, an army of judges, lawyers and a to 
combat the crime we have ourselves fostered by refusing to 
listen to Nature’s law. We keep, and pay for, another army 
of custom-house officers to guard against the dreadful crime 
of somebody smuggling into the country a cigar, a bottle of 
brandy or a pound of saccharine, and at the same time we 
permit the brewers, distillers and the tobacco manufacturers 
to grow rich on the sale of the poor labourer’s luxuries— 
the very labourers whom we desire to protect against the 
consequences of their law-created poverty by any number of 
laws about accident-insurance, dangerous occupations and 
long hours for women and children. Just as if the poor 
labourers risked their life and their health for the mere 
pleasure of so doing, just as if it were not their miserable 
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poverty which compelled them to work under conditions 
that they would refuse, if they were economically inde- 

endent—conditions that force them to send their young 
children to the morally and physically unhealthy atmosphere 
of the large manufactory,—we enforce compulsory education 
and punish the parents who do not send their children to 
school, though they may have to come there without break- 
fast. Just as if it were not, again, this law-created poverty 
that forces the mother to send out her boy as a newspaper- 
boy or milk-boy instead of sending him well nourished to 
school. Great and noble work is done in the cause of 
temperance reform; but drink is far more frequently caused 
by misery than misery is caused by drink. We demand 
pensions for the aged poor, but we cannot find any funds 
from which to pay them. Just as if Nature had not pro- 
vided the fund herself in the socially-created value of the land. 

We stand at present at the partings of the roads in this 
country. On the one hand is the road to Protection, leading 
to a precipice beneath which ruin and destruction awaits 
us. Free trade in products has failed to secure for about 
twelve millions of Englishmen conditions of labour such as 
to exempt them from a life of semi-starvation. But Pro- 
tection, as shown above, will greatly increase this number 
while aggravating the condition of all. And England will 
be unable to maintain her proud position inherited from the 
last century. 

The other road is the taxation of land values, and it 
leads to progress and prosperity for all. An immensely- 
increased production will cause a never-satisfied demand 
for labour, and wages will rise until the natural level is 
reached. How different an appearance would England 
present if she took this road! A country-side teeming 
with small holders producing far more food than they 
could consume themselves, and clean, well-built towns 
without slums. And, first and foremost, how changed the 
condition of the people themselves would be! For under 
free economic conditions there would be no waste. There 
is every day born a potential Shakespeare, a Watts, a Ruskin, 
or a Herbert Spencer into this world. But they are born 
in the slums and their life is permitted to sink in the gutter ; 
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or they are shipped off to cultivate the waste fields of 
Canada or to tramp the roads of the United States. 

All this will change when taxation of land values has 
opened up the land to the people. Under the general 
condition of well-being then prevailing every father will be 
able to bring up his children according to their bent and 
inclination ; and progress, which is only the sum of indivi- 
dual effort for the improvement of the world, will keep pace 
with the prosperity of the people. For every progressive step, 
every new invention, every reform movement was once only 
a thought engendered in the brain of some man of superior 
intelligence. But so long as you permit entirely unnecessary 
poverty to exist, you suffer men to go to waste in their 
thousands who might have become intellectual giants had 
the accident of birth placed them in happier surroundings. 
And for each such life wasted human progress is retarded. 

There is still another reason why taxation of land values 
would immensely stimulate progress. Most, if not all, the 
wars of modern time were waged for the purpose of 
acquiring or retaining markets for a perverted industrial 
production. By the taxation of land values the harmony 
between agricultural and industrial production within any 
given country will, as we have seen, be re-established, and 
there will not be any need worth mentioning for foreign 
markets ; while, whenever such markets are desired, they 
will readily be found. For the logical concomitant of 
taxation of land values is an absolute Free Trade. Cobden 
used to say, that if Great Britain became a Free Trade 
country all other nations would speedily follow her example. 
Great Britain took a long step towards Free Trade, and other 
nations followed suit. But Free Trade was not carried to its 
logical conclusion, viz. free trade in land, and just because 
access to the land was not given to the workers, the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth assumed its present 
perverted form. The consequence was such an economic 
anomaly as that presented by the present “ over-production” 
with its concomitant “ over-population ” ; that is to say, that 
though there are too many commodities produced, there are 
still great numbers of human beings who badly need these 


commodities. There is a supply of goods, and there is a 
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demand for these goods, but those who require them cannot 
obtain them because, being debarred from the land, their 
purchasing power has gone. Supply and demand cannot meet. 

In a vain attempt to remedy these unnatural conditions 
most Governments reverted to Protection. But Protection 
generally ends in war. Protection is the direct negation of 
the principle of mutual aid upon which Nature herself has 
founded her law of human progress. Protection is a bastard 
begotten in an unholy union between landlordism and a 
perverted industrialism, and the whole people must give its 
lifeblood to dry-nurse the changeling. Where Protection 
gets hold of a people, hatred of the foreigner and a desire 
to gain at his expense expels the sentiment of mutuality. 
Was it not the plunderings of the Spanish custom duties 
which drove the Cubans into revolution and ultimately led 
to the Spanish-American war? Was it not the cravings of 
Japan for new markets in East Asia, hermetically closed 
against her by Russian egotism, that caused the war between 
these two nations? And was it not the demand for the 
open door in Morocco which very nearly let loose the 
demons of war between France and Germany? It is not 
only as concerns the country itself, but also with regard to 
international relations, that it is dangerous to disobey the 
laws of nature. Were all the diplomatists of the world 
gathered in a perpetual Peace Conference, they could not 
do as much in a year to secure peace and good-will between 
nations as could be done in a week by obeying these laws 
and taxing land values. 

Weare in all probability facing a period of declining 
industrial prosperity all the world over, and most English- 
men, as is their habit when anything goes wrong, will 
grumble terribly against the Government. Just as if the 
Government—perhaps the best England has ever had— 
could in any way arrest a world-wide decline, initiated long 
before they came into power. But the Government can do 
one thing. It can tax land values. And however wildly 
the hurricane may rage the prosperity of England will then 
remain secure. For it will be built on the solid bed-rock 
of Nature’s own immutable law. 

Erik Givskov 
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Wisi Lord Avebury, in the course of compiling 
his library of “The Best Hundred Books,” was 
sending round a tentative list to various notabilities 
of the day, the Pa// Ma// Gazette published a series of these 
documents as returned and annotated by them. The most 
amusing was the copy “corrected blotesquely ” by Ruskin. 
His emendations appear to have had little effect on the final 
selection ; among other items he insisted on the inclusion 
of the humorous works of Edward Lear, adding, “I reall 
don’t know of any author to whom I am half so grateful 
for my idle self as Edward Lear. I shall put him first of 
my hundred authors.” It is to be feared he did not take 
Lord Avebury very seriously. He began by scratching out 
a quarter of the suggested list and substituting “all Scott” 
instead. But however freakish and doctrinaire Ruskin may 
have been as a literary critic, he had an unerring eye for 
whatever was genuinely fantastic, and he came down very 
quickly upon unimaginative grotesqueness in any form, 
either in art or in books. The merit of Lear and the secret 
of his permanence, lies in the fact that his nonsense is simply 
and entirely absurd. It is absolutely untinctured by irony 
or by any vestige of a meaning or by any reference to life 
whatsoever. It is one of the few examples of the spirit 
of pure drollery, which is the delight in incongruity for its 
own sake, apart from all significance. We, who are deluged 
with nonsense rhymes, and now employ the limerick as 
a vehicle for popular speculation, can hardly realise the 
originality of Edward Lear. We are so inoculated with 


1 Edited by Lady Strachey of Sutton Court. Illustrated. T, Fisher 
Unwin, 10s. 6d. 
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nonsense that the reappearance of such a faculty as his 
would hardly “take” again. Tales with a Twist, by Belgian 
Hare, is the nearest approach to a book of pure drollery that 
has appeared since the Nonsense Books. The rest of the 
books, resembling them in being ostensibly written for 
the young and purchased by adults, are invariably spiced 
with satire. Mr. Belloc’s Cautionary Tales for Children, 
extremely amusing in its way, is an example of the kind. 
Such books stand in the same relation to The Nonsense Book 
as modern fairy-stories stand to Grimm. Instead of stating 
what happened in a matter-of-fact way—* The witch said, 
‘Become a toad,’ and she became a toad ”—and leaving this 
startling incident to make its own impression, the modern 
writer of children’s fairy-stories always seems to be saying— 
“and then that happened and wasn’t it beautiful,” or “this 
happened and wasn’t it wonderful,” or “how unlike our 
own poor, unhappy world that is, isn’t it?” In the same 
manner modern nonsense is always betraying a consciousness 
of its own nature and appealing to a common understanding 
in the reader. 

The only master of drollery, which appeals equally 
to children and adults, comparable to Lear is Lewis Carroll, 
whose genius was much more intellectual and much 
more various. In addition to his gift for drollery he was a 
great humorist and, if the famous distinction between 
humour and wit holds good, a wit as well. For it is striking 
how much of his fun consists in laughing at language, and 
at the pranks that words will play with ideas, if they are 
only given their heads. Alice through the Looking Glass 
and Alice in Wonderland are almost metaphysical works, and 
as for The Hunting of the Snark, it is positively Hegelian 
in feeling. The fascination of these books for children, 
apart from the interest of the incidents, lies, I believe, in 
this very quality. Though we have abandoned the Platonic 
view of the philosophic endowments of the baby, it is true 
that quite young children exhibit a turn of mind which 
takes more kindly to speculation than is the case with 
them a few years later. Later on a passion for facts sets in. 
Stevenson had an intuition of this when he made a small 


1 Eveleigh Nash, 2s. 6d. 
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boy declare his delight in possessing a “box which a man 
who was rea//y a carpenter made;” and ignorance of this fact 
about the minds of children on the part of those who write 
about them as though they despised “grown ups” and 
thought the real business of life silly, is one of the most 
irritating features of such books as The Golden Age. But 
as long as children are young enough not to be certain 
of the conventional meaning of words, they are much more 
interested in abstract ideas, and, improbable as it first sounds, 
in the metaphysical postulates of grammar, and in the real 
meaning of impersonal pronouns and mysterious particles, 
which they are learning how to handle without thinking. 
So they are at the same time interested as well as amused 
by such a passage as the history lesson in Alice in Wonderland. 
“<Even the patriotic archbishop Stigand found it im- 
possible.” ‘Found what impossible?’ ‘When I find it, it 
is usually a frog,’ said the duck.” This joke appeals to 
them intimately, while grown-up people enjoy it as a kind 
of wit. 

But, like Lewis Carroll, Edward Lear was active 
in other directions, beside the one by means of which 
he endeared himself to his own and younger generations. 
The volume of Letters which Lady Strachey has edited 
throw more light upon him as a serious artist than as 
the discoverer of a new spring of humour. Though these 
letters are often illustrated by delightful nonsense pictures, 
and though they are full of a queer sort of lazy go-as-you- 
please jocularities, it is as a record of his work and a 
revelation of his character that they are chiefly valuable. 

By profession he was an artist, and he was an extremely 
prolific one. He produced so many pictures that, as is the 
case with the works of many others, one wonders where 
they can all have got to. Mr. Henry Strachey in a short 
appreciation sums up very fairly the merits and qualities of 
these pictures. ‘‘ Lear never seems to have had complete 
sympathy with any aspect of nature except one which 
showed him the greatest number of topographical details. 
If he painted the Roman Campagna every sinew in the 
plain was lovingly recorded, and even the lumps of fallen 
masonry in the foreground. . . . A traveller could almost plan 
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his route over a pass from one of the artist’s faithful realisa- 
tions of mountains. To help him portray nature minutely 
the ‘topographical artist’ —and I remember hearing Lear 
call himself by this titlke—wishes for quiet, equal light and 
weather. For his purpose the shadows of storm clouds are 
things which blurr and obscure, though for the emotional 
painter they may turn a commonplace scene into a picture. 
Lear’s interest in landscape was dual: he was both a painter 
and a traveller.” 

It must be added that Lear had a very genuine sense 
of beauty. His water colours are certainly superior to his 
oil paintings. As Mr. Strachey remarks, he seems never 
quite happy when working in oil, “and he is always 
trying to make it behave like more limpid medium.” His 
work is out of fashion at the present time; but there is 
a sincerity about it, and there is a charm in its formality 
and restraint and an individuality in every picture he 
has painted which, once felt, continue to please. 

The letters in this book were all addressed to Lord 
Fortescue and to his wife, Lady Waldegrave. They date 
from 1847 to 1864, twenty-four years before Lear’s death. 
He was born, the youngest child in a family of twenty-one, 
at Highgate in 1812. As might be expected, they were 
extremely poor. His mother being dead, the care of all 
these children fell upon his eldest sister Ann. At the age 
of fifteen he began to contribute to his own support by 
painting birds upon screens, fans, etc., and this led to his 
being employed a few years later at the Zoological Gardens, 
upon the production of ornithological illustrations. One 
day he was observed at work in the Gardens by Lord 
Derby, among whose hobbies at the time was the collection 
of singular beasts and birds. After making inquiries, 
he engaged Lear to supply the bird portion of the 
illustrations for a book describing this private Zoo, which 
appeared subsequently under the title of The Knowsley 
Menagerie. This task occupied Lear four years, and “ during 
that time and for many years after he met and mixed 
with half the fine people of his day.” In 1846, he gave 


drawing lessons to Queen Victoria; and there is a 
characteristic story of his being carried by admiration 
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for some treasures which she was showing into forgetful- 
ness of formalities and exclaiming, “Oh! how did you 
get all these beautiful things?” Whereupon her Majesty, 
with a dignity of tone which can be imagined, replied, 
“T inherited them, Mr. Lear.” His delicate health kept 
him abroad during the greater part of his life, first in 
Corfu and later at San Remo. His greatest pleasure, 
if we except the companionship of his friends, which these 
letters show to have been most precious to him, was taken 
in travelling. His adventures bore fruit in the shape of 
numerous pictures and sketches and two books: ournal 
of a Landscape Painter in Calabria, and ‘fournal of a Land- 
scape Painter in Albania. Both these books are pleasant 
reading ; the letterpress is the work of a faithful recorder 
of impressions, and bears, in common with the sketches 
accompanying’ it, the mark of an individuality which is 
never intrusive. The first and second Nonsense Books 
appeared in °46, the Nonsense Botany, etc., and the im- 
mortal adventures of Guy, Harold, Violet, and Slingsby 
in the seventies. 

In appearance Edward Lear was tall; his clothes hung 
loosely on him. He was bearded and wore spectacles ; and 
about his whole figure there lurked an agreeable and en- 
dearing oddity. Of his character those who know him are 
best qualified to speak; but the following extracts from 
his letters will show something of it and at the same time 
give the reader an idea of the correspondence before us. 
The first letter is among the earliest written to his friend 
Lord Fortescue, who was some ten years younger than 
himself : 

“You do perfectly well to project all your uncomfort- 
ableness into my ear and buzzim at all times, for I can 
sympathise with you most perfectly, though I can do 
nothing else. Lord, how I wish I was a Socrates like 
some men I know, wouldn’t you have five sheets of advice ! 
But as I ain’t, 1 may as well say that there is nothing 
of which I have so distinct a recollection as the fearful 
gnawing sensation which chills and destroys one, on leaving 
scenes and persons for which and whom there are no 
substitutes till their memory is a bit worn down. I say, 
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there is nothing I ‘so distinctly remember, because those 
feelings are with me already taking the form of past 
matters, never again to recur, like cutting one’s teeth, 
measles, etc. Not that one has actually outived the pos- 
sibility of their reception, but rather, I prevent them by 
keeping them at arm’s length: I won't like anybody else, 
if I can help it, I mean, any new person, or scenes, or 
place, all the rest of my short foolish life. But the vacuum 
which you describe I used to suffer from intensely, and can 
quite feel for you. Yet you, it appears to me, might put 
an end to all chance of such blacknesses, by asking any 
young (or old if you prefer) lady to marry you, which 
if you asked her she instantly wou/d, whereas if I asked any, 
she instantly wou/dn’t. Well, I suppose you will one day ; 
but I shall be in a horrid way till I see her, because as 
you are of the sensitive order, you will either be very happy 
or you won't.” 

Here is an extract from another letter written soon after 
a return to Corfu, after one of his yearly visits to England, 
which he spent in enjoying the company of his friends and 
in attracting patrons: 

“The ludicrous sentiment of stand-still and stagnation 
was truly wonderful. Wonderful at first, but gnawing and 
shocking to me now. My dear Chichester, I do not know 
how I shall bear it, being an ass: and if you don’t write, 
and if others don’t write, I really can’t tell what I shall 
do... . Iam beginning bits of Plutarch and of Lucian dia- 
logues. And then, if I can’t sleep, my whole system seems 
to turn into pins, cayenne pepper and vinegar, and I suffer 
hideously. You see I have no means of carrying off my 
irritation: others have horses, or boats, in short: I have only 
walking, and that is beginning to be impossible alone. I 
could not go to church to-day. I felt I should make faces 
at everybody, so I read some Greek of St. John, wishing for 
you to read it with—some of Robinson’s Palestine, some Jane 
Eyre, some Burton’s Mecca, some Friends in Council, some 
Shakspere, some Vingt ans apres, some Leake’s Topography, 
some Rabelais, some Tennyson, some Gardiner Wilkinson, 
some Grote, some Ruskin—and all in half-an-hour. O! 
doesn’t ‘he take it out of me’ ina raging worry? Just this 
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moment I think I must have a piano: that may do me good. 
But then I remember Miss Hendon over my head has one, 
and plays jocular jigs continually. Then what the devil 
can I do? Buy a baboon and a parrot and let them rush 
about the room?” 

Scattered throughout these letters are amusing descrip- 
tions of the people he meets, of Lord Seymour, for instance, 
“who seems to me as if he had dreamed a dream, was con- 
tinually a-dreaming of having dreamt it.” In the autumn 
of 1860 he spent some time sketching at Walton-on-Thames. 
He sends a long letter describing the people in the hotel : 

“The company is not bad and rather amusing; some is 
permanent, some is changeful. Among the latter I trust 
are the parents of a beastly little child, whom seeing playing 
about I spoke to—simply being attracted to all nice-looking 
little children. _Whereon the imp thus accosted me: ‘O my! 
what an ugly chap youare! And what ugly shoes you wear ! 
You must be a nasty ugly old Scotchman!’ It is unneces- 
sary to relate that I turned away with ill-disguised disgust 
from this offensive infant, who cannot fail to bring his 
father’s grey airs to an untimely hend. 

“The only other person who has gone is a large old lady, 
who the first night I was here, came slowly across the large 
reading-room, steadily looking at me. When she had 
advanced within three feet of my chair, I could bear it no 
longer, for I knew she would do one of two things, either 
embrace me or charge me with a religious tract; so I rose 
up in terror. On which she said in a loud voice, ‘ Sit down, 
sir! I only came across the room to see if you was any one 
I knew.’ To return to the dining table, there is a grand 
dark man, who says, ‘ Hay’ if ever I speak to him (so I have 
left off doing so)—and various other characters. The head 
waiter is a praiseworthy individual, and his efforts to make 
a goose go round eighteen diners were remarkable yesterday, 
as well as his placid firmness when there was only one bit 
left and four persons unserved. ‘ Who’s this for?’ said an 
agitated buttony boy—foreseeing the invidiousness of the 
task set him. ‘HENNYBODY!” said the waiter in a 
decided tone—and then coming to the three gooseless 
persons, of whom I was one, he said in a conscientious and 
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pained undervoice: ‘Gentlemen, I am sorry this has hap- 
pened; but I declare to you that there shall be another 
goose to-morrow !’” 

These three extracts will give the flavour of Lear as a 
letter-writer. His letters are full of distortions of the lan- 
guage, wild puns, and mysterious words, such as “‘scroobius ” 
and “runcible,” which occur in his verses. He is never 
afraid of being too silly for his friends—though, alas, for the 
printed letter, he sometimes is. 

In addition to his other gifts, he had an unusually 
accurate ear for music, and having many tender feelings 
unexpressed within him, he was fond of composing little 
songs, which in some instances he got adepts to note 
down in score. He set several of the poems of Tennyson, 
whom he adored, to music. These he would sing himself, 
in a slender voice, but with great effect. As might 
have been expected of the author of “The Wonghy- 
Bonghy-Bo,” or of the still more melodious “ Dong with 
the Luminous Nose,” he was passionately sensitive to the 
harmonies of poetry. He was sensitive, indeed, to beauty 
from all directions. There is a strong feeling for beauty 
in his somewhat dry, unduly literal adherence to nature in 
his pictures; but when he felt it most, we may suspect, was 
in the presence of kind, radiant, humorous young people, 
who yet understood sadness and isolation enough to appreciate 
the advances of sensitive affection. 


** How pleasant to know Mr. Lear, 
Who has written such volumes of stuff! 
Some think him ill-tempered and queer, 
But some find him pleasant enough.” 


If he had liked one, it would indeed have been pleasant. 
DesmonpD MacCarruy 
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MR. HERBERT TRENCH’S POEMS’ 


R. HERBERT TRENCH isa poet. That is the 
acknowledgment which may be gladly advanced 

before any subsequent criticism of his work. This 

volume of New Poems differs not only in degree but in kind 
from the fluent and often pleasing verse which is produced 
in considerable quantity by men of some facility in phrasing. 
There are obvious difficulties in the present work. Mr. 
Trench seemingly repudiates the limitation of poetry to that 
which is simple, sensuous, passionate. The majority of 
these pieces are heavily charged with a thought only with 
difficulty finding expression. The writer often deliberately 
prefers the exceptional word to the inevitable. In conse- 
quence he is startling the reader with a series of surprises, 
and rather daring variations in metre and rhythm. He is 
concerned with saying certain things in the medium of verse. 
“In alliance between the arts of poetry and music,” he 
declares at the end, “and in the philosophic ideas they may 
together convey, lies, I believe, much of promise for our 
civilisation.” In consequence, however, of a perhaps too 
rigid devotion to this method, there is often a first impres- 
sion of obscurity and even at times of confusion. Sombre 
imagery expressed in unusual phrases raises a series of broken 
pictures, half disclosing, half concealing the vision; which 
is clear to the poet, which he wishes to make clear to his 
audience. Yet the power of an appealing simplicity is there 
also. Mr. Trench can sing when he likes. Such pure and 
fragrant stanzas as “ The Crocus” and the “‘ Wild Almond” 
reveal a capacity for providing that unalloyed delight in sheer 
1 New Poems. By Herbert Trench. Methuen and Co. (uniform with 


the same author’s Deirdre Wedded and other poems, Methuen and Co., new 
impression). 
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beauty of lyrical utterance which is, in the last analysis, 
perhaps the greatest gift that the art of poetry can bestow. 
One feels Mr. Trench deliberately turning away from it; 
just as the age in which he lives, which he is essaying to 
understand, is deliberately turning away from it. What 
use to sing of the old delight in mere living, or the magic 
of earth’s unchanging beauty, he seems to ask, when, pent 
up in the tumult of the cities and dolorously tortured by 
the unreality of our own illusions, we stand, baffled and 
amazed, before the mysteries of life and death. 

It is these mysteries which Mr. Trench is considering in 
the bulk of this volume. He exhibits here a high intellec- 
tual sincerity, with a real, if sedulously controlled, intellectual 
passion. He will not take refuge in “‘ make-believe.” He 
will face the facts in their raw, bedrock defiance. Sometimes 
these facts, however intolerable, are of the surface. In the 
“ Voice from the Column ” he contrasts the Nelson tradition 
and devotion with this “ house, sunk and degenerate” ; and 
exhibits that dead stone calling on Disaster, “thou of the 
desperate star,” to purge and transfigure and redeem. The 
“‘Stanzas to Tolstoy in his old age” and the “ Daughters 
of Joy” have already appeared in the pages of the ALBANny 
Review. In the first, while applauding the “ Prophet of the 
Poor,” he repudiates the heroic, desperate attempt of one who 
has appreciated all the vicissitudes of earthly pleasure and 
glory and found it all turn to dust in the mouth, to compel 
mankind back to the unity of a common renunciation of art 
and joy. Not in this forlorn search after a kingdom which 
“hangs as hangs the tattered flag Over the tomb of a great 
knight of yore” is to be found (in this declaration) the goal 
of man’s long seeking ; but in the “ multitude of wills in 
the many-coloured nations” and the “flood of exploring 
visions,” and “all the radiant spray of hostile forces on their 
upward way.” 


Rejoice that we have spectacle of this— 
Of the Fountain opening, opening like a rose 
And Eternal Wisdom rising from its core ; 
For the light increases, and the rapture grows, 
And the love, in them that perish, waxes more. 
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And “ Daughters of Joy” is a threnody in the moan of the 
“night wind’s vast lament” over the innumerable company 
of lives that have been wasted and thrown aside by man, 
knowing not of love and unable to curb his fever ; whirling 
like leaves “down the dark, tremendous vale,” back to the 
past whence the human would be soaring— 


To deep-pent Chaos back— 
Hold out no hand to us— 
Rushing disharmonies, lost, lost, past deploring ! 


* Apollo and the Seaman,” the longest, most ambitious, 
and most successful of these (in the old phrase) “ didactic” 
poems, flings down the definite challenge to the reader: 
of the method by which Mr. Trench is attempting to say 
something of value to his generation: of the truth or error 
of that something which he is saying. The verse here 
marches with easier utterance, the thought is less closely 
packed and complex, much of the poetry offers a real 
and unanalysable charm. The opening picture is of Apollo 
coming down through the woods to the seaport town, 
“furred like a merchant fine,” and sitting to drink with a 
seaman at a tavern. Behind is all the lovely land he has 
for a moment forsaken, the “lone barrows of great downs,” 
the “sky-lit river-sward,” the “chases and meres and 
misty shires.” Before is the shaggy, untameable ocean, 
the home of all man’s rough voyaging, with the shining 
harbour thronged with the masts of the sea-traffickers and 
the bowsprits of swarthy ships thrusting to the quays. 
Apollo inquires the cause of the sailor’s sadness. He answers 
that his blood has run cold at the rumour, which he heard 
called in the night, that the great ship upon which he sailed 
was now a dead, broken thing. 


O the Moon went riding high last night 
And the dance along the quays, 

But I could not find it in my heart 
To care for shows like these : 


For while still I felt the roller’s lift 
Bear on through the dark land 
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And the little houses here still rock 
And sway—they would not stand— 


I heard them calling in the streets 
That the ship I serve upon— 

The great ship Immortality— 
Was gone down, like the sun. 


Apollo, after some hesitation, confesses. He himself 
was responsible for the destruction of that goodly galleon., 
He had seen that triple-tier’d ship—with its tiers of Heaven 
and Earth and Hell—lying becalmed on the waters, subject 
to some strange emotion. ‘ Unkennelled Hell” had broken 
loose from the cockpit and cried to Apollo, “ Lord of light, 
release!” The leader had brandished his flaming torch, 
shouting that “superb should be the funeral pyre of Heaven 
and Earth kindled by Hell.” But he is stricken down, 
impotent. Others—vicious, cruel, lecherous, “ incomplete 
and colourable things ”—stimulate the inquiry, “ Why need 
the dead survive?” All pray to him with scarry, piteous 
hands, “Open again the narrow gate. Let us no longer 
be!” Even the righteous arraigned him for these dead ; 
spitting on their own high bliss. He hung the token 
round each neck, “Judge thyself.” He “sang them back 
to steady Earth.” Finally, remembering their mad out- 
burst of quaint hope and despair— 


Who deemed each puny life should last, 
When nothing else escapes, 

And the nations and the planets melt 
Like breakers on the capes, 


From laughter, from tears unquenchable 
Scarce able to forbear, 

I smote the great hull to a ghost 
And the mighty masts to air. 


No riding shall be in her for evermore; the exultation 
of the adventure shall perish with its torments ; henceforth 


there remains but the Earth with its labours and its 
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ecstasies. Only a phantom, derelict ship drifts far on the 
uncharted seas— 


. . . Sometimes like the Northern Lights 
Hull-down—a radiance dim— 

Loftier than air of earth, up-sprung 
To planes beyond its rim, 


At hours when you are fever-struck, 
A phantom you may see, 

Derelict—drifting out of hail— 
Lost Immortality. 


So far the story has advanced with significance and 
clear symbolism. From this moment the thought becomes 
confused. Apollo is engaged in lecturing the seaman upon 
the advantage of the abandonment of belief in a life beyond 
the grave. And the writer—leaving the ruined ship 
drifting on the limitless ocean—proceeds to demonstrate how 
much remains when this faith is gone. Even in this argu- 
ment there is much distinguished and musical verse. But 
the first impression of this optimistic denial is—as of all 
optimistic denials—unsatisfying. The human heart, with 
its hunger for life beyond life, and a revealed purpose, is 
bidden to take refuge in “Truth,” “Justice,” ‘“ Liberty ”; 
symbols, which “we think we are employing,” of great 
forces which, in fact, are “ employing us.” If it ends, again, 
he is to find consolation, and even a kind of rejoicing, in 
the mere splendour of his present resistance—in the heroic 
reality of an unconquerable soul. 


Hearken ! I put you to the touch, 
My son, my prodigal— 

Since every brave song hath its close, 
Your own life, end it shall ; 

Yes: utterly shall meet an end. 
Be it heroical ! 


And, born aboard, my rover stark, 
Dread you to die aboard ? 

To lay you down beside your love 
With the sunset on your sword ? 
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Earth is the ship ; Earth shall be found a friend ; with her 
wash of overwhelming dawns and her tide that never tires. 
The sailor replies that he is a man and not a race ; “ What 
matters, if self ends?” He is comforted by remembrance of 
his child and the assertion that “ thou and he are one.” The 
earth, else a rock sepulchre, is to become splendid and 
shining with the knowledge of the “ heart’s light at the end ” 
coming to the “strange sons of mankind.” The seaman 
trudges back satisfied—to his wife and home—to find his 
little child embarking a fairy ship of white and gay paper 
upon the runnel of the street ; all unconscious, all content. 
So this fine poem ends. The challenge is fairly thrown 
down in a controversy which is older than the Pharaohs, 
and will endure till time shall have an end. Is this 
satisfaction, this qualified optimism possible ? Or are they 
rather justified who declare that the acceptance of mortality 
as ultimate suddenly narrows and darkens the little arena of 
man’s energies, and steals all the colours from the flowers? 
“T have heard my father say,” says Lord Tennyson, “ that he 
would rather know that he was to be lost eternally than not 
to know that the whole human race was to live eternally.” 
It was the assertion of all that bold, defiant age which fretted 
at the limitations of men’s knowledge and volition, and 
demanded for satisfaction of his hungry energies some ex- 
perience larger and fuller than any mortal life can bring. 
Can the father find his immortality in the child—the 
individual in the race? It has been tried amongst all 
primitive peoples and found wanting. To the early Hebrew 
writers the prayer was sufficient, “Show thy servants thy 
work: and their children thy glory.” To the later the 
cry, de profundis, “The dead praise not thee, O God,” 
lifted, from an individual experience more and more realising 
its own everlasting isolation, the demand for an individual 
vindication of a meaning, a purpose and a goal. What is 
the race but a sum total of individuals? And why should 
the man of to-day find life transfigured in the thought of 
the earthly paradise of the man of to-morrow, when he 
knows that this man also will vanish into the cold and 
nothingness: that all things will vanish into a cold and 
nothingness before a blind Power which “ cries a thousand 
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types are gone, I care for nothing, all shall go.” Satisfy 
yourselves with the earth and her beauties, says Mr. Trench. 
It is a similar lesson to that of the magnificent and sombre 
sonnets of Mr. Lee-Hamilton; seeing the tremendous over- 
throw of the palaces of heaven, the gates of pearl crumbling 
fast, and the walls of beryl toppling stone by stone; with 
beyond that dread calamity the sower flinging his seed into 
the soil under a cloudless or darkened sky, hopeful for the 
harvest of life’s unchanging things. But to others the mere 
denial of this hope results in the earth itself losing its mean- 
ing; and the appeal of actual beauty, the half-apprehended 
calling of art, all the mysterious flashes and gleams of a 
glory but dimly understood, vanish, from a world henceforth 
of twilight and grey cloud. Such is the assertion of 
Browning’s “‘ Easter Day ”— 


Leave me not tied 
To this despair, this corpse-like bride ! 
Let that old life seem mine—no more, 
With limitation as before, 
With darkness, hunger, toil, distress; 
Be all the earth a wilderness. 
Only let me go on, go on, 
Still hoping ever and anon 
To reach one eve the Better Land! 


And Love? To Mr. Trench “ the love in them that perish” 
will “wax more.” Will it end in a more determined accept- 
ance, as the one thing desirable; the closer clinging to the 
passion of the day, knowing there is no to-morrow? Or 
fall back upon the counter assertion;—‘ Had death been 
seen at first as death love had not been”? Or perhaps 
again, amid a general and prevailing despair, proclaim the 
acceptance, lest the sound of weeping should become intoler- 
able, of the wine cup, the laurel and the rose? 


O threats of Hell and Hopes of Paradise, 

One thing at least is certain: This life flies; 

One thing is certain, and the rest is Lies— 

The Flower that once has blown, for ever dies. 
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The sincerity and purpose of Mr. Trench’s poems stimulate 
to such discussions as these. His object has been to present 
such questions in the form of an artistic appeal ; to compel 
men and women to think, even while they enjoy. He has 
greatly succeeded in his endeavour. I should desire more 
of that singing verse of his, with fragments of which he 
tantalises us for a moment; because I believe that this is 
the only perdurable work possible for present-day poetry. 
But the high challenge of the more complex and difficult 
material exhibits a clearness of vision, a determination to 
face facts, and a passionate concern with the best in human 
endeavour, which demand and will receive the gratitude of 
an age in which sincerity and aspiration are not so common 
as to be despised. 

C. F. G. MasTERMAN 




















‘WHERE BLOOD WITH GOLD IS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD’ 


IGHT fell sullenly and swiftly over the Central 
Nite State Post of Nyamagona. No glorious 

pageantry of golden sunset marked its coming, for 
the sky was hidden by a thick veil of cloud, and only the 
deepening gloom and the melancholy cry of awakening 
night-birds showed that the day was done. It was the 
season, immediately preceding the periodical breaking of 
the rains, when life on the equator is least endurable to 
Europeans; the season when for a week or more the air 
steadily becomes hotter, heavier and more lifeless, when a 
European feels all day as if he were being slowly suffocated 
in a heavy blanket of impalpable vapour, and after each 
long restless night rises more utterly weary and languid 
than when he lay down; when his tortured nerves seem 
stretched till they threaten to break and bring the dreadful 
relief of madness, and he finds himself wondering if he can 
hold on to life and reason till nature relents and ends his 
long-drawn misery by sending down deluges of cool, life- 
giving rain. 

Their day’s work done, the various officials at the post 
gathered for dinner in the common mess-room. Signs of 
physical nausea, mental strain and utter weariness marked 
their pale, twitching faces, as they appeared in the candle- 
light. Each sat down languidly, grunted a sullen salute to 
his colleagues, swallowed a capsule of quinine and then 
drained a glass of wine in order to gain energy for the task 
of eating. The meal would hardly have tempted a hungry 
ploughman on a frosty day, for commissariat arrangements 
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had become disorganised and the native cooks had had to 
fall back on tinned provisions. After thin, greasy soup, the 
native servants handed round a warm insipid mess, newly 
taken from a tin labelled “ fresh boiled beef,” garnished with 
something that was described as compressed vegetables, 
looked like pale tea leaves and tasted of nothing in par- 
ticular. Winged ants fluttered round the candles and fell 
writhing on the tablecloth, and a large beetle, brilliant with 
green gold scales and smelling like a chemical experiment, 
flew in through the open door, circled twice round the 
table and fell heavily on to the bread. 

The Chef de Poste, who was the senior official present, 
beckoned wearily to a servant. ‘‘ Take away the loaf and 
bring a fresh one.” 

** No more bread, sir. Cook not make any more.” 

“ Tell the capita to put him on the chain, and say that 
next time it happens he will get a dozen lashes.” 

“Why not give him a dozen at once, Barmantier ?” 
growled a man from the foot of the table, pushing his plate 
from him with an oath. ‘ We haven’t had anything fit to 
eat for a week. What are those lazy Nsango people doing 
that they haven’t brought in any fresh meat ?” 

Barmantier shrugged his shoulders. ‘They say that 
their country has been overhunted and the buck have gone, 
I don’t know. I’ve fined the village 55,000 mitakos and 
sent a party tocatch all their women. That ought to wake 
them up.” 

Conversation flagged. The punkah swayed to and fro, 
stirring the turgid air, but seeming to have no effect on the 
temperature—until it stopped. With pardonable disregard 
of conventionality the men slapped at mosquitoes, scratched 
the prickly heat rash on their arms, and mopped the streams 
of perspiration that trickled down their faces and necks. 
One or two who had scarcely touched their food, openly 
took hypodermic syringes from their pockets and sought 
relief in morphia. Presently a young man scarcely out of 
his teens entered the room. ‘“ Hulloa, here’s Van Putten 
late as usual,” said some one. “I suppose he has been 
playing with some nigger’s kids, or lending a sympathetic 
ear to the difficulties of finding rubber now-a-days. Have 
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you fellows heard that the niggers call him Isekantu (Father 
of the People) ?” 

“Grandmother would be more appropriate,” laughed 
another. 

“The Nsango people are starving, M. Barmantier,” 
said the newcomer, as he took his seat at the bottom of 
the table. ‘They are sending four-days’ journey to buy 
food.” 

“Serve them right,” commented a man on his right. 
“They were trading fowls a few months ago that they 
ought to have kept for us. It will teach them a lesson.” 

“Van Putten no doubt would like us to start a famine 
relief camp,” replied the senior official. ‘ Never mind, my 
boy. Hunger is the best thing to bring about the ‘ moral 
and material regeneration’ of these loafers.” 

‘But what will you do, then ?” asked the youngster. 

“Burn their village and send them into the forest to 
gather rubber,” replied Barmantier. “If they won’t find 
meat for us they may as well be doing something that 
will put a little money into our pockets.” 

The table was cleared. The native servants retired to 
squabble on the verandah over the remains of their masters’ 
dinner. Cigarettes and pipes were lit, and the affairs of the 
unhappy Nsango people were forgotten for the moment. 
Some of the seniors discussed problems connected with their 
duties. These had nothing to do with the question, said to 
be dear to the heart of the ideal administrator, of how to 
make two blades of grass grow in the place of one, nor 
with the great difficulty that confronts European officials in 
Africa of reconciling native prejudices with European 
standards of right and justice, but were problems of military 
science, such as the disposition of troops in forest warfare, 
and the advantages and disadvantages of night attacks. 

The juniors took themselves less seriously. Some one 
remarked that in a month’s time he would be on his way 
to Europe, and each exile began to reckon the time that 
must elapse before he got his leave, and the amount of 
money he would then receive as commission on the revenue 
that had passed through his hands. Conversation then 
drifted naturally into reminiscences of dainty dinners, 
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theatres, favourite danseuses and wild escapades on the 
boulevards. 


Presently a native orderly entered and placed a despatch 
in Barmantier’s hands. 

“ Listen, you fellows,” said Barmantier, when he had 
read it. ‘The Commissaire de Districte learns with regret 
that the market price of rubber has declined, and looks to 
all officials loyally to counteract the loss caused by this falling 
off in value by strenuous exertions to increase the output.” 

“Does he say anything about paying us a bigger 
commission ?” 

““] haven’t come to it yet,” replied the chief with a 
laugh. ‘Listen! He trusts that, at the same time, we 
will realise our responsibilities to the indigenous races, and 
especially impress upon them the dignity of labour, without 
which moral and material progress is impossible. The 
natives are essentially idle, and must be taught to realise 
their obligations to the State which cares for their interests. 
State protection must be rigorously denied to any native 
who seeks to evade taxation by neglecting to have his name 
registered on the lists compiled at each station.” 

“For my part,” commented Van Putten, “ official 
orders would be more palatable if they were not so unctuous. 
I wonder what benefits the Commissaire imagines the State 
confers so great as to make the natives so anxious to be 
registered as voluntarily to pay a tax every fortnight rather 
than lose them.” 

“You have yet to learn the first principles of diplomacy, 
my dear fellow,” replied Barmantier. “The beautiful 
sentiments are for the edification of the Travelling Inspector, 
who will send home a selection of the best for publication 
in the European Press. Translated into such language as 
junior officials understand, it means that there will be trouble 
unless we manage to increase our rubber output. That 
settles the fate of your Nsango friends. You may go and tell 
them to-morrow that hunting is in the nature of sport rather 
than work, and therefore demoralising, obviously so since 
they are too lazy to keep us supplied with fresh meat, and 
that they must move their village nearer the forest and work 
rubber het the future.” 
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“It’s hard lines all the same for them to be moved from 
one place to another as if they were merely a herd of 
cattle,” grumbled Van Putten. 

No one answered him, and the youngster relapsed 
into silence. He had on several occasions tried to save 
the natives in the district from harsh treatment, and was 
beginning to realise that his intervention, besides making 
him unpopular with his colleagues, was absolutely unavailing. 
One by one the men dispersed to their own quarters, and 
soon only Van Putten and the Chef de Poste remained. 

“]T wish, M. Van Putten, you would realise that the 
duty of a subordinate is to carry out instructions and not to 
criticise the Administration,” said the senior as soon as they 
werealone. ‘It is time you began to realise that the man and 
brother idea, though it is very beautiful in Europe, doesn’t 
work south of the Mediterranean. Can’t you understand 
that we are sent here only to screw as much as possible out 
of the niggers, and that if we didn’t do it we should very 
soon be superseded by others who would? Take my advice. 
Don’t butt your head against a brick wall. Do as the rest of 
us do. Work hard, and you will have at least the satisfaction 
of having a respectable sum of money to spend in a decent 
country when you go home on leave. Good-night.” 

Van Putten was left alone. He sat for a while smoking 
and thinking over Barmantier’s advice. Then he rose and 
walked over to his own room. After all, he thought, it 
would be easier and much more profitable to drift with the 
stream. If the natives were badly treated it was not his 
affair since he was powerless to prevent it. . 

As he stepped on to his verandah, three figures that had 
been crouching there stood up. ‘ Who’s this? What do 
you want?” he exclaimed, striking a match and holding it 
above his head. 

The tiny flame, burning steadily in the motionless air, 
disclosed the figures of a girl and two men, one of whom he 
recognised as the capita or chief native orderly at the Poste. 
The capita grinned, and in a low voice asked, “ You want to 
buy a girl?” 

A hurricane lamp stood on a table inside. Van Putten 
brought this out and looked;from one to another of his 
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visitors. The girl, who could not have been more than 
fourteen or fifteen years old, looked up at him with wide- 
opened, frightened eyes, like those of a dog that expects the 
lash. 

“This man, Nsango man,” explained the capita. “Chief 
of Nsango people say he must pay nine hundred mitakos, 
because the big master say all Nsango people must pay because 
not sending meat for white men. This man not got mitakos. 
Chief say he must get, what for not sell daughter. Ba-nyama 
man come to Nsango yesterday, he say he buy daughter, 
but this man frightened because Ba-nyama people always 
eating slaves. This man say more better sell daughter 
to white man because white man not eating black people. 
He say very good you buy because you Isekantu (Father of 
the People). He give me one hundred mitakos for speak for 
him. You buy this girl? One thousand mitakos.” 

“Do as the rest of us do.” The advice returned with 
a new meaning. For two dreary years Van Putten had 
been separated from the influences which tend to strengthen 
the better side of a man’s nature. His finer instincts had 
been gradually blunted by the nature of his duties and the 
companionship of men who ridiculed chivalrous ideals, and 
his animal instincts had developed under a tropical sun, as 
plants are forced in a hothouse, till they clamoured to be 
appeased, keeping him awake through long stifling nights, 
and dominating his thoughts during the monotonous days. 

“What will he do if I do not buy her?” he asked, 
seeking some excuse that he might offer as a sop to his 
conscience. 

“Then he must sell to Ba-nyama man, and he not see 
her again never. He frightened unless he get mitakos, 
soldiers come kill men, catch women, burn village.” 

Plausible excuses were not hard to find. Sold into 
slavery, the girl would be allowed to live just so long as her 
youth and her usefulness lasted, after which her cannibal 
Ba-nyama owner would kill her with as little compunction 
as he would kill a goat. As Van Putten’s mistress she 
would have plenty to eat, gay cloths and beads to wear, and 
she would not be absolutely cut off from her own people. 

Van Putten received a monthly allowance of muitakos, 
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the thin brass rods which, like cowries in other parts of 
Africa, are used as currency in Central Africa. He un- 
locked a box and took out ten bundles of a hundred mitakos 
each and handed them to the girl’s father. “Take them 
and go,” he said hoarsely. 

The men picked up the rods and vanished into the 
night. When they had gone Van Putten called the girl 
into his room. She obeyed meekly, her terror-stricken 
eyes still fixed on his face; then darted into the darkest 
corner of the room. Van Putten asked her her name, 
whether she was hungry, whether she wanted anything, 
but she answered not a word. 

“Don’t be frightened, I,won’t hurt you,” he said 
gently, and placed a hand reassuringly on her shoulder. 
She cowered as if expecting a blow, and he felt that her 
skin was damp with perspiration and unnaturally cold. 
Then as he stood lamp in hand looking at her she began 
to wail “ Nguya ekami, nguya ekami,” after the African 
custom calling on her mother in her time of trouble. 

To give her time to recover, the man left her and 
seated himself in the verandah. A thick veil of clouds 
hid the stars and the utter blackness was pierced only by 
a few tiny points of light from the quarters of those of his 
colleagues who were still awake, but at frequent intervals 
and for sometimes as long as a minute at a time the whole 
sky was lit up by the reflection of sheet lightning from the 
far horizon. Then the thatched roofs of the other bunga- 
lows, the brick-walled office, the long, low maztson d’étages 
where were imprisoned the wives of defaulting tax-payers, 
and the fronds of the palm-trees that hung motionless in 
the heavy air were lit up by a weird light that flickered 
and disappeared and came again like the light of a dying 
fire on a white ceiling. 

As he watched the distant lightning playing hide and 
seek with the midnight gloom, the man and the beast 
fought within Van Putten for mastery. 

Nobody in Europe, he reflected, would ever know what 
he did in the heart of the African forest. His colleagues 
would think none the worse of him and he might even 
find their society more tolerable if he followed Barmantier’s 
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advice and did as they did. The girl was his. He had 


been guilty of no inhumanity in buying her, since she 
had been voluntarily offered to him. The ethical code he 
had been trained to reverence was fearfully hard of applica- 
tion “south of the Mediterranean.” On the other hand, 
those at home who cared for him would look with loathing 
and horror on the deed he contemplated doing ; perhaps, 
too, there was something repugnant in so easily gratifying 
a desire that was more animal than morbid, or perhaps the 
helplessness of the girl appealed to his sense of chivalry; 
for one reason or another he presently returned to his room, 
leaving the door wide open. 

“Go,” he said, “ go back to your father.” 

The girl ceased sobbing and looked at him doubtfully 
as if she thought he might be amusing himself with her 
helplessness. Then rising, and still keeping her eyes on his 
face, she reached the door and ran out into the night. As 
he stood watching her by the glimmering light of the 
distant storm dart across the courtyard, a puff of wind, cool 
and refreshing, struck his cheek ; at the same time he heard 
a faint murmur in the distance which grew rapidly, coming 
nearer and louder, and in a few minutes all other sounds 
were drowned by the steady roar of falling rain. 

The tension of the past ten days was instantly relieved. 
The air became cool and fresh in a moment. The dreadful 
feeling of suffocation passed away. 

“Thank God,” he murmured as he began to undress. 

Next morning as he was hastily swallowing an early 
breakfast, Barmantier told him that he was to go to the 
Nsango village to collect the fine imposed, and tell the 
people to remove to a site nearer the forest which would 
be more convenient for their newly-imposed task of rubber 
gathering. A file of armed native soldiers was entrusted 
to him, who were to enforce his orders and destroy the huts 
lest any should attempt to return. 

The removal of a native community from one site to 
another was a task that Van Putten had carried out a dozen 
times before, but never without repugnance. The evicted 
villagers always looked so wistfully at the standing crops 
that had to be abandoned, and showed such pathetic anxiety 
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in deciding which of their cherished Penates to leave 
behind. On this occasion the misery of the people at 
being driven from home was accentuated by the physical 
discomfort of going forth into the pouring rain, and the 
prospect of passing a night exposed to the weather unless 
they could find a village large enough and hospitable enough 
to shelter them. When Van Putten arrived at the village 
it was thought that he had only come to receive the fine, 
and the old chief ran forward and pleaded for a little time, 
saying that he had collected fifty thousand mitakos and 
hoped to borrow the balance from a neighbouring village. 
When the villagers learned that in addition to collecting 
the fine he was going to drive them out and destroy their 
huts, a cry went up that grew louder as the news passed 
round; a cry of despair only, not of protest, for the 
villagers kmew that no pleading availed against the iron 
decrees of the State officials. 

They began to collect such of their belongings as they 
could carry, working with feverish haste, for they knew 
from hard experience, poor wretches, that the laggards 
would find little mercy at the hands of Van Putten’s escort. 
To these trained bullies the task was a welcome one. They 
bustled about, shouting to the men to hurry, striking and 
kicking them as they stooped to bind their loads, wantonly 
breaking their cooking-pots and laughing brutally at their 
helplessness and confusion. .Soon a long line of people, 
men, women and children, staggering under heavy bundles, 
the mothers with babies fastened to their backs and infants 
clinging to the skirts of their loin cloths, began to splash 
through the village street hurried by the jeering soldiers, and 
wind away in single file across the manioc fields). Among 
them Van Putten recognised the girl he had bought and 
liberated on the previous evening. She hurried on with 
the others, but a man who accompanied her put down his 
load and began to chant an impromptu song of praise such 
as those with which men of the Bantu race often tickle the 
vanity of their chiefs and warriors. 

“ Hail, master! Great child of the Stone-breaker ! 
Kind and merciful one, that gives back the child to the 


poor widower! Cow that lows lovingly to its calf!” 
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Compassionate one! White hen that shelters its chickens 


under its wings! Hail D 

A kick from one of Van Putten’s armed escort cut 
short the string of extraordinary epithets, and the man 
shouldered his load and staggered on. 

“Thank goodness, there’s some one who does not think 
me an utter brute!” he thought, as he turned with disgust 
to superintend the destruction of the huts. 

That night Van Putten was carried from the dinner 
table to his bed, shivering violently in the cold stage of 
acute malarial fever. ‘Twenty-four hours afterwards he was 
on the verge of the grave, and his colleagues took turns to 
watch at his bedside throughout the night, nursing his 
flickering life with teaspoonfuls of champagne and water, 
administered every ten minutes. For several days his life 
hung by a thread. During this period and throughout the 
long weeks of convalescence that followed, though physi- 
cally weak his mind was abnormally active, and he had 
leisure as he had never had it before to review his life of 
the last two years, and to contemplate the vortex into which 
he was being drawn. He remembered the enthusiasm with 
which he had entered the service of a State that claimed to 
have as its sole object the enlightenment of a savage race, and 
with what pride he had imagined himself dispensing even- 
handed justice to grateful and admiring litigants, and teaching 
by precept and example the beauty of civilised ideals. He 
now realised that neither he nor any of his colleagues were 
ever employed in any task more noble than the collection 
and transport of revenue to fill the purse of a sovereign who 
gave nothing in return, and for the first time saw that every 
action of the State, every law it decreed, every instruction 
issued to subordinates, was prompted solely by greed. He 
saw the State at last in its true colours as a soulless 
irresistible machine, gilded superficially with philanthropic 
pretensions, cunningly and admirably constructed to grind 
at a cost of incalculable human misery vast revenues out of 
millions of helpless people. 

The next outward post carried to the Commissaire de 
Districte a recommendation from Barmantier that Van 
Putten should be sent home on sick leave, and a letter to 
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the same official from Van Putten himself tendering his 
resignation on the ground that the nature of his duties were 
contrary to the avowed principles of the State as they had 
been represented to him. 

Some weeks went by before an answer was received 
from head-quarters, and Van Putten meanwhile went back 
to his usual duty of revising the registers of each village, 
lest any one should grow old enough to work, and the 
State, through ignorance of his existence, neglect to profit 
by it. 

‘ One evening, being still weak from the after effects of 
fever, Van Putten retired to his quarters early. As he 
entered his room a girl who had been crouching in the 
corner came and knelt at his feet. 

“Tsekantu,” she said, “ I am Ekila of the Nsango people 
whom you bought. I have come back to you.” 

“ You have come back? Why?” 

«| have nowhere to go. My father is dead. The 
soldier at Nsango killed him. Yesterday he said to my 
father ‘Give me Ekila, for she is young.’ My father 
refused. To-day because it was still raining my father was 
building a hut. The soldier said ‘ Why are you not in the 
forest to get rubber?’ Then he shot him and called to me 
to come to him, but I ran away. The soldier fired at me, 
see here is the mark,” she held up an arm on which a clean- 
cut wound was roughly bound with leaves, “ but I escaped 
and came here to you who bought me, for if the soldier 
catches me he will kill me.” 

Van Putten bound up her wound and then paced up 
and down the room deep in thought, pausing now and then 
to stare vacantly at his table. A tin of biscuits caught his 
eye and he handed them to the girl. ‘“‘ Eat,” he said, “ and 
wait here. I will come back soon.” 

He hurried across the square to the Chef de Poste’s 
office and entered without ceremony. 

“M. Barmantier, I want a word with you. I will 
not stay in this hell for another day.” 

The senior looked up at him, noticing the twitching 
of his lips and the deadly pallor of his face. 

“T also want the pleasure of a word with you. But 
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you are unwell! Won't yousitdown? No? Well, what 
do you wish to say ?” 

Van Putten repeated the story that Ekila had told him 
and again announced his refusal to serve the State any longer. 
Barmantier shrugged his shoulders and replied— 

“If you had had more experience of the natives you 
would know that it is unwise to believe any lie they may 
tell to cover their idleness and misbehaviour. You bring 
this tale to me without apparently having made any attempt 
to investigate its truth, and I certainly would not take the 
word of your—friend, shall we say ?—against that of a 
trained servant of the State, who has been obliged to 
defend himself in the execution of his duties. Since you 
have made the complaint, however, I will send the capita 
to-morrow to make inquiries. Now I want you to listen 
to me with regard to a communication I have just received 
from the Commissaire de Districte. Although I have 
repeatedly warned you that it is the duty of a junior 
official to carry out instructions rather than criticise the 
actions that his superiors consider advisable, I find that in 
tendering your resignation—which, by the way, should have 
been submitted through me, but I let that small discourtesy 
pass—you have seen fit to criticise the State’s methods of 
administration. As you can have no knowledge of any 
district except mine, your remarks of course are only 
applicable to my actions. In this you have acted in a 
manner not only irregular and, permit me to say, unjust, 
but you have made it impossible for the Commissaire to grant 
the furlough for which I had warmly recommended you.” 

“ But I refuse, refuse absolutely, to stay here another day.” 

“When you are calmer you will see that it is impossible 
for the Commissaire to allow you in your present state of 
mind to return to Europe, where perhaps you would bring 
against the State calumnious charges based, I charitably 
suppose, on misapprehension and inexperience. Besides, 
having formulated these charges you are under a clear 
obligation to wait on the spot until they are investigated. 
The Commissaire informs me that the Travelling Inspector 
will visit my district for that purpose as soon as possible, 
but that he cannot do so at earliest for some months. 
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Meanwhile, since it would be unpleasant for you to stay 
here while there is a misunderstanding between us, the 
Commissaire has most considerately instructed me to send 
you to compile a register of the Ba-nyama district.” 

“The Ba-nyama district? But the Ba-nyama tribe has 
been in revolt for the last two years! Since they destroyed 
the State posts and murdered the officials not a single white 
man has dared to set foot in their country !” 

“The opportunity is therefore the more valuable to you, 
so that you may give practical exposition of the superiority 
of the humane methods you recommend in dealing with a 
turbulent and savage people.” 

“JT will not go. I insist on being allowed to return 
immediately to Europe.” 

“ As you please. I have no authority, however, to allow 
you to travel on a State steamer until your furlough has been 
granted, nor can I take men from their regular work to 
paddle your canoe, should you prefer that means of travelling, 
and—I think you would find the coast is a long way away 
if you walk there without porters and without food.” 

“T am a prisoner, then ?” 

“If you choose to use the expression. Good-night. I 
trust that in the morning you will be able to see more 
clearly that you have no one but yourself to blame for the 
difficult position in which you find yourself.” 

* * * * * * 

On the following day the Chef de Poste reported to the 
Commissaire de Districte his deep regret that M. Van 
Putten had died by his own hand. This promising young 
official, he added, had recently undergone a severe illness 
that had perhaps unhinged his mind, a theory that was 
supported by the fact that he had recently seemed to be 
under a strange delusion and to believe his superior officers 
guilty of grave maladministration. 

Owing no doubt to this satisfactory explanation of the 
charges that Van Putten had made, the Travelling Inspector 
on his next visit to Nyamagona contented himself with the 


usual formal examination of the Chef de Poste’s official 
records. 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF NATURAL 
SELECTION 


ATURAL Selection has yet to find its level as a 
Nee in organic evolution. By Natural Selection I 

mean the survival of the fittest, the survival of those 
individuals only whose fortuitous variations render them the 
best equipped for life in the particular environment in which 
they find themselves. 

Darwin’s theory of Natural Selection was scoffed at 
when first propounded. Scorn soon gave place to admira- 
tion, and the present tendency is to value Natural Selection 
too highly, to attribute to it powers that it does not possess, 
to see in it the one and only cause of the origin of species 
and of organic evolution. The doctrine has yet to pass 
through the third phase of its existence, it has to find its 
own level, to take its proper place as a factor in the making 
of species. 

The Darwinian theory has gained rapid and wide- 
spread popularity because it is easy of enunciation and com- 
prehension, logical and self-evident. A child can understand 
that if a species of insect be preyed upon by fly-catching 
birds, the faster fliers among those insects will have a better 
chance of escaping their foes and producing offspring than 
the slow fliers. Consequently, as like produces like, the 
tendency will be for that species of insect to become more 
and more rapid in its flight. 

As a matter of fact, things are not quite so simple as 
they seem. The theory of Natural Selection, as popularly 
stated, involves two assumptions, which, I shall endeavour 
to show, are not warranted. In the first place, the hypo- 
thesis neglects what we may, for want of a better word, call 
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the element of luck. It assumes, in the second place, that 
every slightest variation must tell, that no matter how small 
the variation be, it must help or hinder its possessor in the 
struggle for existence. 

When I say that the theory ignores the element of luck 
or chance, I mean that it assumes that the race is always to 
the swift and the battle to the strong. This is not neces- 
sarily so. A herd of antelope is fleeing for dear life from a 
leopard. After a long run the panting herd finds itself in a 
tract of unknown country, with the leopard still in pursuit. 
Suddenly the foremost antelope—the swiftest of the herd— 
finds himself in a bog. His plight acts as a warning to the 
slower members of the herd, who change their course and 
escape. But the leader is caught, for the leopard, having 
broader feet, is able to negotiate the bog. 

Two insects of the same species are disporting themselves 
in the air when a flycatcher appears on the scene from such 
a direction that it catches sight only of the faster flier of 
the two insects. This it chases and devours. The slower 
insect escapes because, thanks to its position, it happens to 
escape observation. One of the most familiar sights in 
India is that of a little myna (Acridotheres tristis) or an egret 
(Bubulcus coromandus) stalking along beside a cow, catching 
the grasshoppers as they jump to avoid being trodden upon 
by the great quadruped. As the bird cannot be on both 
sides of .the cow at the same time, it catches only those 
grasshoppers that happen to be on its side of the cow. 
Those on the other side escape, as do those in all parts of 
the field not traversed by the bird and its big companion. 
In these circumstances it is obviously chance, pure and 
simple, the accident of position, that determines which 
grasshoppers shall be destroyed. 

Take the case of the birds that perish in a cyclone, a 
fierce tropical storm, a prolonged drought, an exceptionally 
severe frost. In such calamities birds sometimes die by the 
hundred, the weak and the strong, the swift and the slow 
alike. All the birds of one locality succumb, while not 
one of those of the neighbouring district is affected. 

It will probably be urged that the cases which have 
been cited do not affect the fact that in the Jong run the fittest 
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will survive. In the long run luck balances itself, so that 
it is, at the most, a disturbing factor, a retarding force, a 
break that hampers the progress of Natural Selection. We 
may grant this and be content with having shown that the 
path of Natural Selection is not so smooth as some men of 
science would have us believe. Let us now pass on to what 
is perhaps the greatest flaw in the theory of Natural Selec- 
tion, namely, the assumption, upon which it rests, that the 
balance of nature is so nicely adjusted that the least differ- 
ence in the length of a leg or wing is of vital importance to 
the individual. 

When the beast of prey and its victim are evenly 
matched as regards fleetness and power of endurance, then 
doubtless the assumption is justified. But how rarely in the 
rough and tumble of the struggle for existence are the 
victim and its foe well matched ! 

Note the consummate ease with which the flycatcher 
captures its quarry. Watch the effortless sally, the elegant 
sweep of the bird, and the sudden disappearance of the 
luckless insect. ‘The flycatcher will sometimes take three 
or four insects in the course of one flight ; all are captured 
with the same ease, although the length of wing in each 
varies. So great is the bird’s superiority that it does not 
notice the differences in the flying powers of its puny victims. 
When overtaken by a mighty flood, the good swimmer and 
the man who cannot swim at all are equally helpless. 

Look at the swifts as they dash through the air at a 
speed of a hundred miles an hour, swallowing the gnats and 
other tiny insects they meet in their course, and consider 
the extent to which small variations will affect the chance 
of escape of these insects. 

Equally free from effort does the capture of a crow, or 
other slow-flying bird, by a Bonelli’s eagle (Hieretus fasciatus) 
appear to be. The eagle sits waiting in atree. Presently 
a flight of crows passes, wending its way to the trees in 
which it will pass the night. The eagle makes a dash and, 
in less time than it takes to relate, seizes the crow that 
happens to be nearest, regardless of the fact that that 
particular crow may be capable of faster flight than many 
of its companions. 
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Watch, as I have frequently done in India, the progress 
of a small flight of locusts. The fluttering creatures look 
like flakes of reddish snow. Numbers of crows, kites and 
mynas are always in attendance, feeding on the locusts. 
They invariably catch the locust that happens to be nearest 
to them. Their superiority in the air is so great that there 
is no need for them to select those of the locusts whose 
power of flight is the weakest. It is a case of first come, 
first devoured. Such instances could be multiplied almost 
indefinitely. The woodpecker inserts his sticky tongue 
into a crevice of the bark and pulls out a score of insects 
that have been lurking there : the weak and the strong, the 
swift and the slow, come alike to him. 

Another point, which it is important to bear in mind 
when trying to estimate the value of Natural Selection as a 
factor in the manufacture of species, is that the struggle for 
existence is most intense among young creatures, among 
animals that are not fully developed. These are the 
weakest, no matter how potentially strong they may be. 
The mortality among the young of birds, beasts and fishes 
is enormous. When once the individual has passed through 
this period of weakness, its chances of survival are, com- 
paratively speaking, good, until it begins to become decrepit 
with old age. 

It may be objected that even though mortality is greatest 
among young animals, it is nevertheless the fittest of these 
that survive, therefore this heavy infant mortality is no 
argument against the efficiency of Natural Selection. 
Much force, however, is taken out of this objection by the 
fact that, at this stage, the elimination is rather of litters 
and broods than of individuals. When an egg-eating 
animal chances upon a nest containing eggs, it consumes 
the whole clutch. Similarly, when a cat discovers a nest 
containing young sparrows, it demolishes the whole brood, 
the strong equally with the weak, the fit equally with the 
unfit. When a gale dashes dozens of nests to the ground, 
it destroys broods rather than individuals. 

If the struggle for existence were of the nature of a 
race at a well-regulated athletic meeting, where the com- 
petitors are given a fair start, where there is no difference 
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in the conditions to which the various runners are subjected, 
then indeed would every variation tell. I would rather 
liken the struggle for existence to the rush to get out of a 
crowded theatre, poorly provided with exits, when an alarm 
of fire is given. The people to escape are not necessarily 
the strongest of those present. Propinquity to a door may 
be a more valuable asset than strength. 

Having shown that there are a priori grounds for doubting 
that the balance of nature is so fine that the least variation 
must tell in the struggle for existence, it remains to be seen 
whether this doubt is justified in practice, whether a survey 
of animal life confirms it. 

I may here say that Great Britain is, on account of its 
comparatively poor fauna, not a very suitable country in 
which to study natural history. In order to obtain a true 
insight into the ways of nature it is necessary to resort to 
some land—such as India—that flows with the milk and 
honey of species—a land which can boast of seventeen 
different species of cuckoo, eighteen species of kingfisher, 
and fifty-seven of woodpecker. 

In a previous issue of this Review,’ I endeavoured to 
demonstrate that the colour of a bird has little to do with 
its chances of survival in the struggle for existence. From 
this it follows that slight variations in colour can be neither 
of service nor disservice to an individual. The same may, 
perhaps, be said of size, shape and form. Natural Selection 
appears to allow the individual plenty of latitude as regards 
its colour, magnitude and shape; it merely sets certain 
limits beyond which variations cannot go without being 
harmful. 

If this be not so, how is it possible to explain the diversity 
in shape, size and colour of species which exist side by side 
and obtain their living by similar methods ? 

For example, three kingfishers, differing in stature, 
build and hue, pursue their vocation on almost every river 
and lake in India. 

Five totally different species of flycatcher may be seen 
in the same wood on the Nilgiri Hills. All obtain their 
insect food in the same way. If Natural Selection alone 

1 June 1907. 
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has determined their shape, size and colouring it is not 
easy to understand why they differ so considerably in 
appearance. 

The bulbuls of the genus Mo/pastes furnish an excellent 
example of species in the making of which Natural Selec- 
tion appears to have played but an insignificant part. 
These charming, sprightly birds are found in all parts of 
India. Oates divides the Indian forms into nine species, 
of which three have yellow, and six red under tail-coverts. 
Confining ourselves to the red-vented bulbuls, we find that 
Molpastes intermedius occurs only in the north-west part of 
India, M. bengalensis is found nowhere but in the north-east, 
M. hemorrhous is restricted in range to South India and 
Ceylon, M. burmanicus lives in Upper Burma, M. nigripileus 
in Lower Burma, from thence on to China M. atricapillus 
is found. 

Now, these six species are so alike that, when seen 
apart, they appear to be one and the same species. If you 
tell an Anglo-Indian that the bulbuls that occur in the 
Punjab do not belong to the same species as those in 
Madras, he will be inclined to be sceptical. 

The various species are distinguished by the length 
to which the black of the crested head extends along the 
neck and breast. In the Madras and Burmese species the 
black of the head is sharply defined from the brown of the 
neck, while there is no such sharp definition in the Punjab 
and Bengal bulbuls. The Burmese and Madras species are 
separated because the former have some brown feathers at 
the side of the head. The Punjab species is distinguished 
from that which lives in Bengal 'by the fact that the black 
of the head does not extend so far down the breast. 

The Punjab, Bengal and South Indian species meet at 
Lucknow, and the consequence is that it is impossible to 
say to which species the bulbuls of that locality belong. 
They are hybrid forms, showing some of the characters of 
all three species or races. It is, I contend, absurd to 
attribute these trivial differences to the action of Natural 
Selection. It is incredible that if the black of the head of 
the Madras bulbul extended a quarter of an inch farther 
down the neck, the species would have perished. But this 
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is what we must believe, if we assert that these small 
differences are the result of Natural Selection. 

No one, I presume, believes that Natural Selection is 
responsible for the difference between the dialect of the 
Yorkshire man and that of the Somerset man. 

These species or races of bulbul are the result of 
isolation ; the distance that separates them has prevented 
interbreeding. 

Whenever a group of organisms becomes divided off 
from its fellows, the invariable tendency is for it to assume 
some peculiarities. 

In conclusion, attention may be called to the interesting 
observations made by the Rev. J. Gulick on the land 
mollusca of the Sandwich Islands. 

These observations are summarised by Mr. J. G. 
Romanes! as follows : 


“Here there are an immense number of varieties 
belonging to several genera, but every variety is 
restricted, not merely to the same island, but actually 
the same valley. Moreover, on tracing this fauna 
from valley to valley, it is apparent that a slight 
variation in the occupants of valley 2, as compared 
with those of the adjacent valley 1, becomes more 
pronounced in the next—valley 3; still more so in 4, 
etc., etc. Thus it was possible, as Mr. Gulick says, 
roughly to estimate the amount of divergence between 
the occupants of any two given valleys by measuring 
the number of miles between them. ...I have 
myself examined his wonderful collection of shells, 
together with a topographical map of the district, 
and therefore I am in a position to testify to the great 
value of Mr. Gulick’s work. . . . The variations, 
which affect scores of species, and themselves eventu- 
ally run into full specific distinctions, are all more or 
less finely graduated as they pass from one isolated 
region to the next, and they have reference to changes 
of form and colour, which in no one case presents 
any appearance of utility. Therefore, and especially in 


1 Darwin and after Darwin, Vol. Il, p. 16. 
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view of the fact that, as far as he could ascertain, the 
environment in the different valleys was essentially 
the same, no one who examines this collection can “a 
wonder that Mr. Gulick attributes the results, which = 
he has observed, to the influence of apogamy alone, y 
without any reference to utility or Natural Selection.” 



















To sum up. Natural Selection, while quite capable of I) 
producing new species from those already in existence, is 
not able to account for all the phenomena of organic nature. 
It is not all-sufficient. It has its limitations. ‘The diversity 
of living forms is not due solely to the action of Natural 
Selection on fortuitous variations. It is the result of the 
action of many forces. Some species arise in one way, 
some in another. 


D. Dewar 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


VER since the opening of Parliament it has been 
evident that among a large section of Liberals a very 
uneasy feeling prevails as to the vast sums which we 

are still spending upon armaments. Many months ago a 
National Expendi- protest on this subject was addressed to the 
tureand Prime Minister, signed by nearly 140 Liberal 
Social Reform = \fembers of Parliament. The only response 
was a discouraging one in a speech made by Mr. Haldane. 
When the King’s Speech was seen to contain no reference 
to any reduction of military and naval expenditure, an 
amendment was put down by Mr. Murray Macdonald, M.P., 
in the name of the members who had signed the protest to 
the Prime Minister, expressing their regret at this omission. 
This amendment would have been pressed to a division had 
not the Prime Minister agreed to give an early day for the 
discussion of the whole subject. The movement in the 
House was followed up at the meeting of the National 
Liberal Federation at Leicester, where a resolution calling 
for a reduction of the expenditure on armaments was carried 
without a dissentient voice. Indeed, the case against the 
present inflated expenditure is overwhelming. The mere 
fact that a Liberal Government in a time of profound peace 
should be spending about 60 millions a year upon the army 
and the navy is startling enough. It becomes graver still 
when the fact is realised that the Imperialist Government 
of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain thought it perfectly 
safe before the South African war to spend twenty millions 
less. At that time, owing to the complications connected 
with the Jameson Raid, our relations with Germany were 
by no means settled. Our position in Egypt was one which 
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the French, still smarting from Fashoda, had not yet brought 
themselves to recognise. The Russian fleet was still in 
being. The Indian frontier was still believed to be threatened. 
All those things are now changed by the conclusion of 
friendly arrangements between ourselves and the Great 
Powers mentioned, and we have an alliance with Japan. 
Germany is supposed to be an exception, and the new naval 
programme adopted by that empire is put forward by our 
alarmists as a justification for our continuing to spend over 
thirty-one millions on the navy and over twenty-seven 
millions on the army. Judging, however, from the recent 
speech .of Sir John Fisher, our greatest naval expert, and 
from'communications sent to the Press by such well-informed 
persons as Lord Brassey and Lord Eversley, that programme 
gives no ground for our great expenditure. A careful 
analysis of the British and German fleets shows that the 
British fleet is four times as powerful as that of Germany, 
and that for the next two or three years at least, even if the 
new programme be carried out, this preponderance will be 
maintained. With regard to the army, while the Liberal 
party has been ready to give a fair trial to Mr. Haldane’s 
Territorial Army scheme, it has never acquiesced in his 
demand for a “striking force” of 160,000 regular troops. 
Mr. Haldane himself has never explained for what purpose 
this large force is required, and four years ago so good an 
Imperialist as Sir Edward Grey, when criticising the late 
Government, was of opinion that half that number would 
be sufficient. 


The savage murder of King Carlos and the Crown 
Prince of Portugal came as a shock to public opinion, 
‘ie 1s all the more because a censorship of nearly 
sbon ° ‘ : 
Murders  2!N¢ months’ duration had enabled the late 
King and the Dictator, Senhor Franco, to 
colour the news of their proceedings and to earn sympathies 
which would otherwise have gone to the popular side. 
Portuguese politics seem to have reached the lowest level 
of degradation about 1906. A way of escape from national 
bankruptcy had been sought in the mortgaging of revenues 
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and the granting of monopolies to foreign syndicates. Both 
the corrupt opportunist parties were involved in the scandals 
that-centred in the tobacco monopoly. Senhor Franco, an 
independent, who had belonged to both parties in turn, came 
to power with Liberal support, which, however, he speedily 
lost. Having no following in Parliament, he dissolved it in 
May 1907, and ruled thenceforward as a dictator, issuing 
innumerable decrees, legislative, financial and coercive, with 
the King’s approval. He posed as a reformer, and did in fact 
abolish many sinecures held by his enemies. On the other 
hand, he bought his way into power by a sort of wholesale 
bribery, from which the King, the army, and the bureaucracy 
largely benefited. He regularised the clandestine “ loans” 
from the Public Treasury which the King had been in the 
habit of receiving from previous ministers, converting them 
retrospectively by his own fat into “ grants” ; he largely 
increased the King’s Civil List,'already relatively very large, 
once more by his own fiat; he increased the pay of officers 
of the army and of most of the civilian officials. That this 
adventurer, thanks presumably to the friendliness of the 
Court and the City, was able to pose in the British Press as 
a statesman engaged in a heroic struggle with corruption, 
speaks ill for its intelligence and independence. From 
May 1907 until the end, Senhor Franco’s rule was a 
crescendo of oppression. He very early suppressed all but 
his own newspapers, suspended the right of meeting, over- 
ruled the judges who refused to execute his illegal decrees, 
and dissolved the municipalities. Most of the Republican 
and Radical leaders were exiled or. imprisoned, and on the 
day of the murder, after obtaining judicial powers for the 
Cabinet, and cancelling the immunity of deputies, he was 
on the point of sending three hundred of his chief opponents 
to prisons in Africa. The late King was, no doubt, a 
genial and talented person, but he was a reckless spendthrift 
and bon vivant, and at least as dishonest and predatory as the 
average Portuguese politician. The new Ministry, a coali- 
tion, has abolished all his coercive measures, granted a full 
amnesty, and restored the King’s Civil List to the former 
figure. But Republicanism is naturally a growing force, 
and may yet attempt to assert itself. 
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The moral of the recent bye-elections is twofold. Leaving 
out local considerations, such as the popularity of a resident 
Unionist candidate, and temporary ones, such 
The Bye-elections as the rise in the price of bread and coal, 
which is visited on the Government in power, 
there remain two features in the present political situation 
which the leaders of the Liberal Party must take seriously 
to heart if the next election is not to result in disaster to 
Liberalism. The first is that the Government has not yet 
accomplished enough of its programme to appeal strongly 
to the working man. The agricultural labourer, in par- 
ticular, only votes for the party of progress when (as at the 
late general election) he sees that they stand for some policy 
which will make real improvements, or avert real evils, in 
his daily life, and that that policy is actually at stake. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the influences brought to bear by the 
well-to-do people on whom he depends are powerful enough 
to outweigh his political preferences altogether. To vote 
Liberal is for him a sacrifice ; he has suffered for it, in many 
cases, since the last election; he is not going to do it again 
unless encouraged by a substantial instalment of reform. The 
second, and more serious, consideration is the immense 
amount of money now being devoted to the propaganda of 
Tariff Reform, and in a lesser degree to protecting the 
interests of the liquor trade. Most of this expenditure does 
not figure in the Unionist candidate’s return of election 
expenses. But without it we should have no sensational 
Liberal defeats. Many electors, no doubt, are won over by 
the crude Protectionist appeals to each trade and each 
interest in turn. But that is not because the other side of 
the question cannot be put equally strongly. It is because 
the advocates of Protection can, and the advocates of Free 
Trade and Social Reform apparently cannot, afford to pay 
vast sums of money annually to maintain an army of 
canvassers and speakers. It is the money that makes the 
difference. And the Liberal Party is becoming less and less 
of a monied party every year, while all the vested interests 
are concentrating more and more in the Unionist camp. 
The Labour Party has set a splendid example of election- 
eering without great financial resources. 
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The Anglo-Russian agreement has passed the test of 
searching expert criticism at the hands of Lords Curzon, 
The Anglo Cromer, Lansdowne and others in the House 
Russian § Of Lords, and on the whole it emerges from 
Agreement the ordeal as a distinctly valuable feature of 
our foreign policy. Lord Curzon had no difficulty in 
showing that the Russian claim to a “sphere” in Persia had 
been interpreted in the widest sense, and the English claim 
in the narrowest. His treatment of the provisions relating 
to Afghanistan and Tibet, however, was biassed by the fact 
that these provisions run counter to, and render impossible 
for the future, his own “ forward” policy. His contention 
that the agreement was no justification for reducing 
military expenditure in India was unsupported by argument, 
and is on the face of it, to most minds, absurd. If the 
amount of that expenditure was excused (as it always has 
been excused by Lord Curzon and his friends) on the 
ground of the danger of Russian invasion, an agreement 
which, to put it at the lowest, diminishes that danger, 
clearly makes the expenditure pro tanto unnecessary. Lord 
Cromer, in a forcible and interesting speech, argued that the 
divisions‘and secret rivalries between Western Powers form 
one of their chief difficulties in their dealings with Eastern 
peoples, and that any definite agreement among them as to 
the future conduct of those dealings is of inestimable value. 
The wholly different charge made against the agreement, 
on the ground that it may strengthen autocracy in Russia, 
and weaken the nationalist efforts of Persia, has been dealt 
with before in these pages. These dangers undoubtedly 
exist; but they are far outweighed by the great contribution 
which this agreement makes to the prospects of peace, and 
the effect which it will have in removing, for the future, 
one of the most fruitful sources of “ war scares.” As regards 
Persia, there is much reason for thinking that, but for the 
agreement, the present dispute between the Shah and the 
Parliament would have been seized upon by Russia’s repre- 
sentatives as the excuse for some sort of interference. 


Ireland has always been the chief stumbling-block of 
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Liberal administrations. The task of the present Government 
has been rendered harder than ever by the need of framing 
measures which the House of Lords will 

Ireland not reject. The Irish Council Bill was whit- 
tled down with this need in view. Asa result 

it proved unacceptable to the Irish people, and its failure 
has caused bitter disappointment and violent agitation. The 
Evicted Tenants Bill, again, was weakened in its passage 
through the Lords. The Chief Secretary, in fact, has been 
faced with the task of governing Ireland with his hands 
partially tied by an irresponsible and prejudiced authority. 
The attack made on Mr. Birrell in the debate on the 
Address would perhaps have been more effective if Mr. 
Balfour had not been prevented by illness from taking 
charge of it; for Mr. Balfour is an adept in the art, which 
he has long practised, of using the Irish question to serve 
electioneering purposes in England. In the hands of Mr. 
Walter Long it failed to convince. The Government 
spokesmen had no difficulty in showing that the Unionists 
themselves, at a time when there was far more boycotting 
in Ireland than during this winter, had refused to resort to 
coercion. Cattle-driving, which had been grossly exag- 
gerated, but which had supplied the one basis of fact for 
the charges against the Government, had practically ceased. 
It would certainly not have done so if it had been 
stimulated by the application of the Crimes Act, which 
would have cast a halo even round the farcical figure of 
Mr. Ginnell, M.P. The debate in the Commons revealed 
the Unionist party as wedded firmly to the old and dis- 
credited remedy of mere force ; but in the Lords a striking 
speech was made by Lord Dudley, who repudiated that 
remedy altogether, and declared that if Unionists could not 
devise a policy which would secure the consent of the Irish 
people, Irish self-government was the only alternative. 
The history of the past twenty years has surely proved 
that the Irish people will never consent to government by 
England, however much it may be conducted “according 
to Irish ideas.” To self-government we are bound to 
come. Meantime there are Irish grievances which call 
for immediate remedy. Where land is available to supple- 
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ment uneconomic holdings, it ought to be acquired for the 
purpose by a public department invested, if necessary, with 
compulsory powers. Again, no disinterested student of 
Irish affairs can feel that the Irish people have been fairly 
treated in the matter of University education. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Birrell will retain at least the main features 
of Mr. Bryce’s scheme, which was welcomed by the laity 
as well as the clergy of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
commended itself also to the Presbyterians of the North. 


The Macedonian Question has suddenly sprung into 
prominence. For five years the concert of Europe has 
placed its collective responsibility for Mace- 
rom Crisis donia upon the shoulders of the two Powers, 

e Balkans ” : : 

Austria and Russia, which were supposed to 
have the most direct “interest” (a dangerously ambiguous 
phrase) in the Balkans. The fiction has been maintained 
that these two mandatory Powers were honest agents of 
reform, in spite of the constant protests of those who, 
like ourselves, deplored the failure of England to carry 
out her obligations under the treaty of Berlin. It has been 
argued again and again in these pages, not only that the 
“mandate” policy was an entire mistake, but that it was 
dangerous to the peace of Europe to let matters slide and to 
take no vigorous steps for the establishment of order in 
Macedonia. Both these assertions have now been proved 
true. Baron Aerenthal’s recent declaration as to the Novi 
Bazar Railway shows that Austria, while pretending to 
bring all possible pressure to bear upon the Sultan to accept 
reforms, was, in fact, at the same time, behind the backs of 
the other Powers, and even behind the back of Russia 
herself, seeking at the Sultan’s hands a railway concession 
which was of vital importance to her own political interests, 
It is easy to imagine what the Sultan has been thinking as 
to the unity of the concert of Europe and the honesty of 
its agents. And the discovery of these secret Austrian 
aims has proved a more serious menace to the European 
peace than any drastic proposal on the part of England 
would have done. Those who argued that such drastic 
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proposals involved a danger of war. have, indeed, never 
troubled themselves to think out and explain the exact 
steps of the process. The crisis cannot make matters any 
worse for the population of Macedonia, and may make 
them better. It clears the air and shows the hollowness of 
the Miirzteg programme. There are rumours of a new 
combination of England, Russia, France and Italy to secure 
reform. It would be a notable justification of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement if it made such a combination possible. 
Russia is now free from any obligation towards Austria, 
and she has in fact adopted a definitely anti-Austrian 
policy in pressing for a counter scheme to checkmate the 
Austrian proposals. The least that England can do is to 
return to Lord Lansdowne’s policy of public protest against 
the status quo, and demand executive control in Macedonia 
for a group of Powers. England has no reason for objecting 
to new railways in Turkey, but she should make her consent 
to them conditional upon definite guarantees for reform. 


The Bill which Mr. Herbert Samuel has introduced to 
consolidate and amend the law relating to children is a fine 
example of workmanlike legislation. It is 
interesting also because it recognises the fact 
that we cannot rely upon the parent, in all 
cases, to do what the public interest requires to be done for 
the child. We have long ago admitted this in the case of 
education in the narrower sense; we have now to admit it 
in the case of other aspects of child-life. There are doubt- 
less grave dangers in removing any responsibility—even the 
responsibility of preventing ten-year-old boys from smoking 
—from the shoulders of the parent; but they are as nothing 
compared with the evil which we have to face to-day, the 
fact that a vast number of children, from whatever cause, 
are growing up without any sort of protection, supervision 
or control. The problem is one that must be attacked 
from many sides. The most important of the many 
admirable features of Mr. Samuel’s Bill is the establishment 
of an altogether separate treatment for juvenile criminals. 
The minimum age for sending children to reformatories is 
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raised. There is new protection, too, for infant life. It 
would be unfair to leave the impression that the Bill does 
nothing but place new quasi-parental duties in the hands 
of the State; in some cases, notably in that of children who 
beg, it lays the responsibility definitely on the parent. 


Until we recognise that religious teaching should be 
given by the Churches and not by the State, no education 
settlement is possible which is not open to 
_ — objections of principle as well as of detail. 
Mr. McKenna has done the best that can be 
done, on the assumption that the State is to teach religion. 
His distinction between town and country areas is eminently 
wise. The village school, and the village teacher, are to be 
free ; the worst grievance of all is to be removed. No 
Nonconformist child, either in town or country, is to be 
compelled to attend a school which is used, intentionally 
or unintentionally, as a means of strengthening Church 
influence. The rates are to be substantially relieved, which 
means in effect that the burden of educational expenditure 
is to be distributed justly over the whole country. The 
essence of the Bill is finance, and therefore the House of 
Commons holds the key of the situation. The principle of 
“contracting out” is a dangerous one, but the need must 
be faced if denominational schools are to be recognised at 
all. There is grave fear lest the standard of education 
should be lowered in schools which receive only the grant 
of the Board, without any aid from the rates. This dual 
system is not to be tolerated unless we are absolutely assured 
that, in the schools referred to, the same efficiency will be 
demanded as in the public schools, and the same salaries for 
the teachers. 


*" Editorial address (for postal communications only), 7 Kennington 
Terrace, S.E. Stamped envelope for return should be enclosed 
with MSS. 
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*.* A critical and biographical account of the foremost pioneer in music. Claude 
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in this volume. The composer is allowed to speak for himself, and his strongly 
individual opinions on music and art, on men and things, give the key to his exception- 
ally poetic and complex nature. His position in the present phase of modern music is 
clearly defined by the author, and shown to be the outcome of his unique personality. 
The book contains a remarkable portrait of Debussy by Jaques Blanche, and 
photographs of Miss Mary Garden and M. Perrier in the title-réles of Debussy’s opera 
Pelléas et Mélisande. 


Volumes already published 


HENRY J. WOOD. By Rosa NEWMARCH. 

SIR EDWARD ELGAR. By R. J. BucKLEy. 

JOSEPH JOACHIM, By J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 
EDVARD GRIEG. By H. T. Finck. 

EDWARD A. MACDOWELL. By LAWRENCE GILMAN. 
THEODOR LESCHETIZKY. By ANNETTE HULLAH. 
GIACOMO PUCCINI. By WaKELING Dry. 

ALFRED BRUNEAU. By ArtTuuR Hervey. 

IGNAZ .PADEREWSKI. By E. A. BauGcHAN, 








CESAR FRANCK 


A Study. Translated from the French of Vincent d’Indy, and with 
an Introduction. By Rosa Newmarcu. Demy 8vo (9 x 5# inches). 
7s. 6d. net. (Jn preparation.) 


*," There is no purer influence in modern music than that of César Franck, for many 
years ignored in every capacity save that of organist of Sainte-Clotilde, in Paris, but now 
recognised as the legitimate successor of Bach and Beethoven. His inspiration ‘‘ rooted 
in love and faith” has contributed in a remarkable degree to the regeneration of the 
musical art in France and elsewhere. The now famous Schola Cantorum, founded in 
Paris in 1896, by A. Guilmant, Charles Bordes and Vincent d’Indy, is the direct outcome 
of his influence. Among the artists who were in some sort his disciples were Paul Dukas, 
Chabrier, Gabriel Fauré and the great violinist Ysaye. His pupils include such gifted 
composers as Benoft, Augusta Holmés, Chausson, Ropartz, and d’Indy. This book, 
written with the devotion of a disciple and the authority of a master, leaves us with 
a vivid and touching impression of the saint-like composer of The Beatitudes. 
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THE PRESS ON THE 


LITERARY FOUR-IN-HAND. 


I. LOVE AND THE IRONMONGER. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. By F. J. RANDALL. 


‘**Since the gay days of ‘ Vice Versa’ (Mr. F. Anstey), we can recall no 
book of purely farcical imagination so full of excellent entertainment. . . . 
Certain to be a success ; it will add refreshingly to the gaiety of the nation. 
If the author can sustain this level of high spirits, he will soon be amongst 
the most widely read and appreciated of contemporary humorists.” 


II. APOLOGIA DIFFIDENTIS. : 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. By W. COMPTON LEITH. 


‘*, . . Real excellence . . . exquisite writing. The style is that of Mr. 
Arthur Christopher Benson polished and made precious to an unusual degree. 
It will not surprise me if we learn by and by that Mr. Benson isin truth the 
author. I imagine I recognise a free and easy use of the conjunction 
reminiscent of him there; also a reference to Fairford Church and its 
stained glass windows familiar to readers of ‘ Cornhill,’ and who else but 
Mr. Benson could have so faithfully and sa truly confessed to this tendency 
of Mr. W. Compton Leith: ‘ As my reading is incessant, so is my writing. 
For the happiness of man is in his fertility, and of barrenness comes the 
worst despair.’”—GLasGow News. 

‘Tt is a hard thing for an author to be introduced to the world by the 
reiterated statement of his publisher that ‘here is a new classic.’ . . . The 
author is master of a style at once fluid and distinguished . . . his work is 
a genuine contribution to literature... a sincere and often beautiful 
attempt to depict the character of a sensitive, self-conscious Ishmael. . . . 
In a way remarkable.” —TIMEs. 

‘*Mr. Leith has written a very beautiful book, and perhaps the publisher’s 
claim that this will prove a new classic is not too bold.”—DAaILy MaIL. 
**A human document... a literary achievement ... full of subtle 
shades of thought, descriptive writing, suggestion, and human sympathy.” 


III. MODERNISM AND ROMANCE. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. By R. A. SCOTT JAMES. 


‘*A sane, reasonable, and thoughtful analysis of contemporary English 
literature, not of the facts, but of the meanings in it.”"—-MR. ARTHUR 
Symons in DaILy News. 

‘*Mr. Scott-James discourses fluently and readably about his modern 
authors, and says no end of true things about their several excellencies.” 


IV. INTERLUDES AND POEMS. | 


Crown 8vo. 6s. By LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE. 


** Unquestionably shows fine feeling and poetic touch.”—-STANDARD. 
‘*Rich, ripe philosophy . . . a rare, engaging eloquence in language.” 
COTSMAN. 
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THE ALBANY REVIEW By ‘F.C. G.” 


(late ‘‘ The Independent Review”) offers ex- | WILD NATURE IN PICTURES, 
ceptional facilities for Advertisers desiring a RHYMES, AND REASONS 


high-class circulation, Rates on application 


be the— A Series of Reproductions in Colour of 
Advertising M: Albany Review en gt tontanes = 
ng Manager, y ’ By SIR FRANCIS CARRUTHERS GOULD 
Bodley Head, Vigo St., London, W. Oblong 4to. §5. 















ABITS. 





A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 


In addition to a thorough general equipment, the SPECIAL AIMS are— 

The CULTIVATION of PHYSICAL HBALTH by means of an outdoor life in ideal surround- 
ings, and by well-studied dietary. 

The DEVELOPMENT of FACULTY by a careful adaptation of method to individual require- 
re and by due attention to practical work and to the formation of CORRECT MENTAL 


For Prospectus apply MISS CLARK, Coombe Hill School, Westerham, Kent. 
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Novel Announcements 








THE CHICHESTER INTRIGUE. A Novel. By 
Tuomas Coss, Author of “Mrs, Erricker’s Repu- 


tation,” “The Dissemblers,” etc. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


*,* Lambert Sieg is placed in a difficult situation by the di: amongst the s of the late 
A Ured Chichester (who, “if not the most inspired actor on the English Stage, was dota a hand- 
somest”’), of some passionate love letters from, it appears, the woman whom his friend, Sir Hugo War- 
brook, desires to marry. The story treats of the effect on varying temperaments, and also of Lambert's 
efforts to remove any doubt concerning the writer's identity. 


THE FINANCES OF SIR JOHN KYNNERSLEY. 
By A. C. Fox-Davisrs, Author of “The Dangerville 
Inheritance,” “The Mauleverer Murders,” etc. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 


*," This book creates an arch type of the clever swindler, and represents the series of episodes by which 
he amasses an enormous fortune a. Pa relapses into private life and respectability. The episodes 
are so cleverly devised that in all | pro mo A t-2 could have been carried through in real life without 
risk of detection and with complet ple t consequences. 


THE GATES THAT SHALL NOT PREVAIL. A 


Novel. By Hersert M. Farrincton. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


*,* A story dealing with the progress of a movement which became known as The Great C: omg 
and which, inaugurated and carried on by one “ Brother Paul,” a cleric of an unconventional type, had 
Sor its object the bringing of Christianity “ from the region , & an impracticable theology into the market 
places of the world.” Interwoven with “nih te is the tale of “ ther Pauls” temptation at the hands of 
a woman, and how he learned the lesson he had tried to teach. 


LOVE AND THE IRONMONGER. By F. J. Ravy- 


DALL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


*.* A humorous story, chiefly concerning the bequests of a benevolent self-made merchant, who en- 
deavours to reform some of his intemperate and untruthful employees. — knowledge of these 
pam Sails in the way of a junior clerk, who blackmails the legatees and uses his power as a lever for 

his own advancement, In doing so he creates many absurd situations, and is able to extensively exercise 
his natural humour. Love and a wealthy young lady intervene, together with a reversion of the 
legacies, so that the blackmailed turn on the blackmailer and pay him back in his own coin. 


THE MALICE OF THE STARS. By E. W. Dz 


GuErINn. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Athenaum.—“ . . . a plot of cussing structure... told with much oe, humour... real 
insight into human character . . . the dramatis persone are excellently portra 

Manchester Courier.—“ . . . This is a good novel, not one which serves to pass ‘the time merely, as 
a mental opiate, but one from whose perusal we rise refreshed and cheered to further action.” 


THE WINE OF LIFE. A Novel. By Mauve 


ANNESLEY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Scotsman.—‘‘ Miss Annesley has been successful in imparting uncommon interest to a weirdly 
attractive character study.’ 
Sunday Chronicle.—‘ . It is aclever book . . . promising . 


OPEN HATCHWAYS. A heel, By the Hon. 
Henry Coxe, Author of “Tracks of a Rolling 


Stone.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘ There is a touch of Disraeli in this extremely interesting and admirably con- 
structed novel. - An excellent piece of work which is certain to interest all readers.” 

Manchester Courier. —‘, , . The characterisation of the book is excellent, and shows shrewdness 
and sympathy. There i is straightforwardness in the telling of the tale, and one cannot wish for a more 
interesting story.” 


THE SON OF THE BONDWOMAN. A Novel. 
By Emria Parvo Bazan. Translated from the 


Spanish by EtHet Hearn. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Daily Sat This powerful book has fortunately been well translated. . . . An interesting and able 








jiece of wor 
: The Nation.—“ . . , Firm! y bented, and well balanced, the novel derives its strength from the 
writer’s intimate familiarity, probably acquired in childhood, with provincial life in Galicia.” 








The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W. 
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“‘ Trés brillante."—Z’ Art.  ‘* Exquisite reproductions of works of art.” —Standard. 
‘¢ Gives an excellent idea of the progress of British craftsmen.” —Morning Post. 


The Art Journal 


(FOUNDED 1839) 
MONTHLY. Size 13 x 10 ins. PRICE 1/6 NET 


In 1908 the frontispiece to each part will be a hand-printed 
impression from a copper-plate original etching, an etching after a 
popular picture, or a Mezzotint Engraving. There will be a series of 
articles by Patrick H. Gillies on the Netherlorn district of Argyll- 
shire, with illustrations by A. Scott Rankin. One of the features of 
the 1908 year will be a series of articles on Nature Study, with 
illustrations from drawings by Edward C. Clifford, R.I., and special 
attention will be given to Arts and Crafts in relation to Manufacture, 
Painting, Sculpture, History, Sale Prices, Decoration, Craftsmanship, 
Design, Handiwork, Household Taste. 

The Publishers will be glad te forward by post lilustrated Prospectus. 





Monographs on Artists 


Price 2/6 net; or Cloth, gilt edges, 5/- net 


Lord Leighton, P.R.A. - : . - : - - - By Mrs. Andrew Lang 
Sir J. E. Millais, Bt., P.R.A. - - - : - - By Sir Walter Armstrong 
Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., O.M. - : . - - - By Helen Zimmern 

. L. E. Meissonier, H.R.A. - . - - - - - B “Lineal Robinson 
f C. Hook, R.A, - - - - - - - - . y F. G. Stephens 
Rosa Bonheur - - - - : - - - - - By René Peyrol 
Birket Foster - - : - : : - - - - By Marcus B. Huish 
Briton Riviere, R.A. : - - : - By Sir Walter Armstrong 
Sir Hubert von Herkomer, R. A. - - : - By W. L. Courtney 
W. Holman-Hunt, O.M. SR MeCN - By Dean Farrar cod Mrs, Meynell 
Sir E. Burne-Jones (Pictures) - - - - By Julia Cartwright 
Sir Luke Fildes, R.A. (Price 12/6) - - - - - By D. Croal Thomson 
G. F. Watts, R.A., O.M. - - - - - bi ulia Cartwright 
Marcus Stone, R. A. - : : . - - y A. L. Baldry 
Sir E. J. Poynter, Bt., P. R. rig - - - - - . By Cosmo Monkhouse 
Sir W. - Orehardson, R. A. . - : : - - - - By J. S. Little 


Walter Crane - - - 
Lady Butler . a ; 
William Morris . - : 
Peter Graham, R. ‘. 


; . ° - - Autobiographical 
‘ q - - By Wilfrid Meynell 
7 - + By Lewis F. Day 
- + By W. M. Gilbert 
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Sir E. Burne-Jones (Decoration) - - - : By Aymer Vallance 
War Artists - - - : - : : By A. C. R, Carter 
Sir John Tenniel, RL Oak A a a can ee By osmo Monkhouse 
B. W. Leader, RA. - - - : - By Lewis Lusk 


D. G. Rossetti : si . 


By Helen M. M. Rossetti 
Sir W. B, Richmond, R. A. 


: - - . By Helen Lascelles 
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Alfred Gilbert, R.A. IE LOS eek y Joseph Hatton 
J. MacWhirter, R.A. - - - - - - By pulienmn Sinclair, D.D. 
G. H. Boughton, R.A. - - - : : - - - - ByAL. ‘Baldry 
Frank Dicksee, R.A. - > + «+» + By E. Rimbault Dibdin 
Sir E. A. Waterlow, R.A., P. R. W. s. - - By C. Collins Baker 
W. L. Wyllie, R.A. - - By Admiral Sir a 2 Bridge, G.C.B. 
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NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 





HUBERT AND JOHN VAN EYCK, their Life and. Work. By 
W. H. JaMEs WEALE. Quarto, Cloth Gilt, 105/+ net. Containing 140 Illustrations, 
41 being reproduced in photogravure. 
LEGEND IN JAPANESE ART. A Description of Historical Episodes, 
endary Characters, Folk-Lore, Myths, Religious Symbolism, Illustrated in the 
Arts of Old Japan. By Henri L. Joy. ith upwards of 500 Illustrations, 
including 16 full-page prints in colour. Quarto, 84/= net. 


COKE OF NORFOLK AND HIS FRIENDS: The Life of Thomas 
William Coke, First Earl of Leicester of the second creation, containing an account 
of his Ancestry, Surroundings, Public Services, and Private Friendships, and 
including many Unpublished Letters from Noted Men of his day, English and 
American. By A. it. W. STIRLING. With 20 Photogravure and upwards of 40 
other Illustrations reproduced from Contemporary Portraits, Prints, etc. Demy 
8vo. 2vols. 32/= net. 


NAPOLEON AND THE INVASION OF ENGLAND. The Story 
of the Great Terror, 1797-1805. By H. F. B. WHEELER and A. M. BRoaDLEy, 
with upwards of 120 Full-page Illustrations, including 8 in colour, reproduced from 
a unique collection of contemporary Caricatures, Broadsides, Songs, etc. Two 
Volumes. Demy 8vo (9 by 5# inches). 32/= net. 


DEVONSHIRE CHARACTERS AND STRANGE EVENTS. By 
S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., Author of ‘* Yorkshire Oddities,” ‘* Mehalah,” ‘‘ Tragedy 
of the Ceesars,” etc. Demy 8vo. 21/= net. 

*,* Notices of some of the most singular characters and events connected with the County of Devon 
—a county that has been exceptionally prolific of such. The personages named, and whose lives are given, 
belong: to a lower plane than the great men of the county who have made their mark in history. But the 
ee oo of characters is really wonderful. The volume is profusely illustrated with reproductions from old 
and rare prints. 


THE POEMS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Edited, with 


an Introduction, by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE, and over 100 Illustrations by 
GERALD METCALFE. Demy 8vo (9 x 52 inches). 10/6 net. 


LOVE LETTERS OF A STATESMAN: THE HEART OF 
GAMBETTA, Translated from the French of Francis Laur by V. M. Montacu. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 

‘It is Gambetta pouring out his soul to Leonie Leon, the strange, ionate, masterful demagogue, 
who wielded the most persuasive oratory of modern times, acknowledging his idol, his inspiration, his 


Egeria.”—Daily Telegraph. 

THE ENGLISH STAGE OF TO-DAY. By Dr. Mario Borsa. 
Translated from the original Italian and Edited, with Preface, by SELWYN BRINTON, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 


** A remarkable survey of the art of dramaas practised in London. It is emphatically a book to read.” 
—Mr. E. A. BauGuan in Daily News. . x) 


FRENCH NOVELISTS OF TO-DAY: Maurice Barrts, Réné Bazin, 
Paul ye Pierre de Coulevain, Anatole France, Pierre Loti, Marcel Prévost and 
Edouard Rod. Biographical, descriptive and critical. By WINIFRED STEPHENS. 
With Portraits and Bibliographies. Crown 8vo. §/= net. 


THE CREED OF BUDDHA. By the Author of “The Creed ot 
Christ.” Crown 8vo. §/= net. 

*,* The Author of “The C of Christ” here makes an attempt to ascertain the inner faith of the 
Founder of Buddhism, and reaches conclusions diametrically opposed to the views about ‘‘ Buddha” which 
have long been current in the West. He believes that Buddhism, as taught by its founder, was a practical 
interpretation and application of the principles of the spiritual philosophy which found meditative expres- 
sion in the Upanishads ; and that, as such, it was identical, in the last resort, with the teaching of Christ 
—what is essential in the Creed of Buddha, as in the Creed of Christ, vn summed up in the question 
** What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?" 


THE RE-BIRTH OF RELIGION. By Dr. A. S. Crapszy. Crown 
8vo (7? x 5 inches). §/= net. 

_ *a* It is the purpose of this book to make clear to the reader that it is impossible to hold in the human 
mind at one and the same time the ion of the uni as exp and implied in the Catholic 
Creeds and the Protestant Confessions of Faith and the conception of the universe which is the outcome 
of scientific research and the support of Moslem. The Creeds and Confessions were the forms which the 
Christian religion necessarily assumed in the pre-scientific era. They are passing away with the era to 
which they belon But the death of theology is the Re-Birth of Religion. 
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SIR HUBERT VON HERKOMER 
PUBLIC OPINION 


Sir Hubert Herkomer, the distinguished artist, writing from 
Bushey to the Editor of PUBLIC OPINION, says on February 11, 
1908 :— 

‘*Dear Sir,—It gives me great pleasure to tell you how your 
paper, PUBLIC OPINION, answers a purpose in my life. Although 
i read a great deal, I find it impossible to keep abreast of the trend 
of higher thought that is going on around me, which can only be 
gathered from various articles and letters in newspapers, and 
articles in magazines. But your paper gives me the assurance 
that I miss nothing which would be of use to me in the train of 
thought upon which I may just be engaged, and seldom does a 
weekly issue of PUBLIC OPINION appear from which I cannot cull 
some useful suggestion. As a lecturer on art, I need all the sug- 
gestions on life that I can get into my hands, for I treat art in all 
its phases popularly. From PUBLIC OPINION I get to know cer- 
tain modern authors with whose methods of thinking I am in 
sympathy, and those I follow up further. Your paper does me the 
service to point to them. 

‘*Your selection of current thought is worthy of all praise, for it 
gives one the wholesome feeling that the world is, after all, not 
going to the devil, but contains thinkers and good men and women. 

‘*T wish you, with all my heart, continuous success with your 
paper. 

**Yours very truly, 
‘* (Signed) HUBERT VON HERKOMER.”’ 


PUBLIC OPINION 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity 


EVERY FRIDAY. - TWOPENCE 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER 


The purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide information by means of | 

a Weekly Review of current thought and activity as they are expressed in the 

World’s Newspapers, Magazines, and Books, and to put on record the ideas and 
activities which make for Religious, Political, and Social Progress. 

__PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any Newsagent or Bookstall, or 

will be sent post free for one year to any address in the United Kingdom. for 


10s. 10d.;; and to any place abroad for 13s, per annum. Orders should be 
addressed to— 


PUBLIC OPINION, 30 & 31 Temple House, Tallis St., London, E.C. 


= SPECIMENS FREE ON APPLICATION 


























Edited by ALBERT F. CALVERT. 

A new and important series of volumes, dealing with Spain inits various aspects, its 
history, its cities and monuments. Each volume will be complete in itself in an artistic 
binding, and the number and excellence of the reproductions from photographs and 
pictures will justify the claim that these books comprise the most copiously illustrated 
series that has yet beenissued. The great feature of the Series is its Illustrations, 
some volumes having nearly 300 pages of reproductions of pictures, etc. Size, Crown 
8vo. Price 3/6 aet. 

VOLUMES NOW READY 


Murillo. A Biography and Appreciation. Illustrated by over 16 5 
reproductions from photographs of his most celebrated pictures. 

The Evening Standard :—‘‘ Welcome and pleasant. Mr. Calvert writes with know- 
me > and enthusiasm ; if his style inclines towards pedantry it is yet dignified and 
sufficient. . . . The reproductions of Murillo’s works, indeed, are altogether charming, 
while his account of that painter’s art in relation to the religious feeling of his age supplies 
a sensible gap in English writings.” 

The Escorial. A Historical and Descriptive Account of the Spanish 
Royal Palace, Monastery and Mausoleum. [Illustrated with plans and 278 
reproductions from pictures and photographs. 

Dublin Express :—‘* Mr. Calvert has performed a real service to those who have never 
visited Spain. His graphic descriptions, together with the admirably executed illus- 
trations . . . will make it easy for any reader to understand something of the prominence 
with which the Escorial has been associated in the history of the Spanish nation.” 
The Prado, A Guide and Handbook to the Royal Picture Gallery of 

Madrid, Illustrated with 220 reproductions from photographs of Old Masters. 


Spanish Arms and Armour. A Historical and Descriptive 
Account of the Royal Armoury at Madrid. Illustrated with over 300 repro- 
ductions from photographs. 

Cordova. A Historical and Descriptive Account of the Ancient City 
which the Carthaginians styled the ‘‘ Gem of the South,” with 120 Illustrations. 


Seville. A Historical and Descriptive Account, with 243 Illustrations. 


Toledo. A Historical and Descriptive Account of the “City of 
Generations,” with over 480 Illustrations. 


Granada and the Alhambra. A Brief History of the Moslem 
Rule in Spain, together with a particular account of the Construction, the 
Architecture, and the Decoration of the Moorish Palace, with over 450 
Illustrations. 


Velasquez. An account of his life and works, with 142 reproductions 
from his most celebrated pictures. 


Goya. An account of his life and works, with 600 Illustrations from his 
pictures, etchings, and lithographs. 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


El Greco. A Biography and an Appreciation. [Illustrated by 
over 140 Reproductions and Photographs from his Pictures. 


Madrid. A Historical and Descriptive Account of the Spanish Capital, 
with over 300 Illustrations, 

Leon, Burgos and Salamanca, A Historical and Descriptive 
Account, with over 350 Illustrations. 

Valladolid, Oviedo, Segovia, Zamora, Avila and 
Zaragoza. A Historical and Descriptive Account, with over 
325 Illustrations. 


Royal Palaces of Spain. A Historical and Descriptive Account 
. of the Seven Principal Palaces of the Spanish Kings. Profusely Illustrated. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM RE-STATED 
By GrorGE GREENWOOD, M.P. Demy 8vo. (9.x 5$ inches.) 
21s. net. 


*,* Scholars admit that a large portion of the dramas contained in the First Folio of 1623 did not 
emanate from the pen of Shakespeare. Was the author of these plays really William Shakespeare, 
“ the Stratford rustic,” or did the name conceal the identity of some ‘spirit of a different sort”? In 
the present work the author restates the arguments for the negative case, viz. that the Stratford 
player was not the real Shakespeare. He claims that such a proposition is worthy of serious consi < 
tion from open-minded and unprejudiced thinkers. In the present work, ae as it is to the negative 
side of the question, no attempt is made to uphold the Baconian, or any other theory of authorship, or 
to arrive at any positive solution of the “‘ Shakespeare Problem.” But there is such a problem, and 
that it is one which demands the investigation of thoughtful and reasonable men will, we think, be 
denied by few, if any, who read these suggestive pages with minds not DS agpeon closed against all 
argument. There is in the work nothing fanciful, nothing of mere hypothesis and speculation. Itisa 
sober affert, to reason and probability, and we venture to say that the orthodox critics will have to 
reconsider their position de novo in the light of this latest exposition of the sceptical case. 


CEYLON: THE PARADISE OF ADAM 
By CAROLINE CoRNER. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A breezy and entertaining record of life in the ‘‘ Paradise of Adam.” In the many 
adventures narrated one gets a keen insight into the lives and characteristics of peoples 
beyond the pale and ken of the ordinary European in Ceylon. 


REMARKS ON THE CONDITION OF HUNTERS, 
THE CHOICE OF HORSES, AND THEIR 
MANAGEMENT 

By Nimrop. The Veterinary portion revised and brought up to date 
by Frank TOWNEND Barton, M.R.C.V.S. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. (9 x 5% inches.) 10s. 6d. net. 


THE PATH TO PARIS 
The Record of a Riverside Journey from Le Havre to Paris. By 
Frank Rutter. With 62 Illustrations by HaNnstip FLETCHER. 
Demy 8vo. (9 x 5# inches.) 10S. 6d. net. 


BIRDS OF THE PLAINS 


By Dovuctas Dewar, Author of ‘‘ Bombay Ducks.” With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. (9 x 5$ inches.) 10s. 6d. net. 


FOX HUNTING, PAST AND PRESENT 
By R. H. Caruisiz. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. (9 x 5 


inches. ) 10s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF HOLLY, YEW AND BOX 


With Chapters on other Evergreens. By W. DALLIMoRE and THOMAS 
Moore. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d. net. 


THE LONDONS OF THE BRITISH FLEET 
Events and Deeds of Arms in the Annals of a Name of old renown at 
Sea. The Story of the Ships bearing the name of old renown in 
Naval Annals. By EDWARD Fraser, Author of “Champions of the 
Fleet,” etc. With 20 Illustrations, 8 in colour. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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All who have visited His Majesty’s Theatre and seen Mr. Tree’s 
impersonation of Paragot, the swaggering, bragging, big-hearted 
Gascon, should read the novel by Mr. W. J. Locke— 


THE BELOVED VAGABOND 


Crown 8vo. Six Shillings. 


PRESS OPINIONS 


Mr. W. L. Courtnevin the Daily Telegraph.—‘' We have obviously penetrated into the sare 
the fantastic . . . the region where such different beings as , Barry Lyndon and Svengali have their 
the a; priate region and mise-en-scéne of the ‘picaresque’ novel.” 
Scot tsman.—‘* Had it appeared a conny age ‘0 = wou vos have made the author immortal.” 
Ames Douatas in the Star.—"‘ The . is indeed, in my opinion, the finest figure 
n un painted i in fiction for many a year,’ 
‘The hero... hasa visility’ which will in all probability enable him to outlive his creator. 
If any quarrel is to be found with the book it is that it is almost too full of good things. Certainly it 
is the most brilliant piece of work Mr. Locke has done.” 


OTHER NOVELS BY MR. W. J. LOCKE 


THE MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE 
THE DEMAGOGUE & LADY PHAYRE 
AT THE GATE OF SAMARIA 
A STUDY IN SHADOWS 
THE WHITE DOVE 
WHERE LOVE IS 
THE USURPER 
DERELICTS 
IDOLS 
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